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TO  MY   nRST  TEACHER   OF  MORALS 


MY   MOTHER 


THIS    BOOK   IS  GRATEFULLY   AND   AFFECTIONATELY 


DEDICATED 


PREFACE 

Of  the  Ethics  founded  on  the  theory  of  Evolution,  I  have  con- 
sidered only  the  independent  theories  which  have  been  elaborated 
to  systems.  I  have  omitted  consideration  of  many  works  which 
bear  on  Evolutional  Ethics  as  practical  or  exhortative  treatises,  or 
compilations  of  facts,  but  which  involve  no  distinctly  worked-out 
theory  of  morals.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  ventured  to  include 
Professor  von  Gizycki*s  "  Moralphilosophie  "  among  the  theoretical 
systems  founded  upon  the  theory  of  Evolution,  since,  although  the 
popular  form  of  the  work  renders  the  prominence  of  the  latter 
theory  impracticable,  the  warp  of  Evolution  is  clearly  perceptible 
throughout  it.  In  analyzing  Hoffding's  work,  I  have  made  use 
not  of  the  Danish  but  the  German  edition  of  his  "  Ethics,"  which 
was  translated  with  his  cooperation. 

It  is  generally  customary  for  an  author  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
preface  of  his  book,  his  especial  indebtedness  to  those  who  have 
most  influenced  the  growth  of  his  thought  in  the  line  of  research 
treated  in  the  book.  But  I  find  this  duty  a  difficult  one  to  per- 
form. Many  of  the  authors  whose  work  has  aided  me  are  cited 
in  the  text.  But  it  is  impossible,  with  regard  to  many  points,  to 
say  to  whom  one  is  indebted,  or  most  indebted,  since  much  that 
one  reads  is  so  assimilated  into  one's  organized  thought,  and 
changed  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  that  its  source  and  original 
form  are  no  longer  remembered.  Besides  this,  much  is  always 
owed  to  personal  influence  and  argument,  and  also  to  indefinite 
and  minute  forces  whose  workings  it  is  impossible  to  trace.    The 
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growth  of  thought  is,  like  any  other  growth,  by  imperceptible 
degrees  ami  infinitesimal  increments,  and  we  breathe  in  ideas 
from  our  mental  atmosphere  as  we  breathe  in  perfumes  or  infec- 
tions from  our  physical  atmosphere.  It  is,  of  course.  unneressar>' 
to  mention  Mr.  S|)encer's  name  in  this  connection,  since  it  gixrs 
without  saying,  that  every  one  who  writes  on  Kthics  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  'Ilieory  of  Kvolution  must  owe  mui  h  to  him,  even 
where  he  differs  from  him.  But  there  is  {nrrhaps  oiu*  rutne 
which  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  mention  here,  since  the  influ- 
ence of  its  bearer  on  my  work,  although  one  for  whit  h  I  have 
reason  to  feel  peculiarly  indebted,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  deter- 
mine its  mention  in  connection  with  any  parttcuLir  tht*ory.  I  refer 
to  my  firikt  teacher  of  lliilosfiphy,  Professor  M.  Stuart  rhe]|>N,  now 
deceaseil,  whose  life  ami  labor  all  those  who  hatl  the  pn\  ilege  of 
sharing  hi»  tnstrui  tion  and  benefiting  by  his  kimlness  imist  ever 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance. 
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sympathy  «ith  the  iii>li«ilual  nn  tlir  part  i>(  «<Ki(tv  a%  a  whole; 
ii)  ttrimih  of  in<lm  lual  pn  >lilrLti<in%  in  thr  •limtinn  "i  harmuny 
with  S(kmI  re'iuiri-inrnt%  —  l»ri  reatr  iif  puniOiinmt  llifou^h  (l^t  In- 
crease in  grnrral  •\iiipalhv;  2'  liurra^f  >•(  aiiifttalnlity  *,(  the  indn 
viilual  to  iiiflurrii  r  —  hurra^r  ••(  plt-a%urr  in  pli-a%uir  I  lie  |>'««ait>lc 
ei^oistic  eleniriii  in  «\iiipaihv  with  pain  -->  <  riii>  i«ii)  ••(  Kulph  •<n  Want 
as  necessary  !•»  inlute  a^ti  ^n  -Ihe  nigral  i  Vfluti-m  anl  rm-'tion  — 
I'ntii  isin  "f  >prnier 'tn  \Ilrui«in  -<  ntu  ifttn  uf  \Vun<ll  •#»  F«>lutii*iial 
FthK«  Ihr  thmry  that  I  %  luii  'n  a-M«  n'*thini;  ti>  ltl.:>«  ('rtti 
cnm  <•(  Mrphrn  ^n  the  ini|«>i««il  il:f\  "f  prr^lii  lin|;  llir  tfursr  uf 
Kvuluti'tn — Ihe  M'>ral  K%i>lutii<n  a*  wtllr<l  -  Ihr  ini>ti\rs  (urnisheil 
hy  f«-iliiti«inal  ItLits — Ihr  lliril--Kt>  at  •!>••  If  inr  iif  a  "«.han|;r  i4 
heart"  —Ihr  'Ih  trine  uf  thr  Atunmirnt  -l»i\inr  (••rKi^rnrw  — 
'Ilie*  I'ifpr  an'l  tiH  lal  r\:\% —  Ihr  pri'minrni  r  '4  thr  iilea  ••(  srlf-kal- 
vatiiin  in  <  hrulian  'I'slnnr-  Human  Uiriiuc  ain"n^  thr  |rwt  — 
bihlKal  aufh  f!t%  f'f  thr  killing  '•!  wiliKr%  ^n  i  hrirtt. %  Hi'*  lutliv 
ti-^n  *'i  ilrath  f -r  irfrni'>nial  ••fi'-it>  ••  am  n^  Ih*-  trik«  ■  -  Ihr  \i%iiin|g 
<if  thr  fttnt  •'(  thr  (alhrrs  u(»*.n  (hr  *  hil  tr<  n  —  sUv  h  •!  hn^.  a  lultrrv, 
murder,  ct«..,  I>>  <#u«ri  i.husen.  Minnlthe'l  an  1  naclt)  ul  all  s«/rts  by 
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A  REVIEW  OF  EVOLUTIONAL  ETHICS 
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Part  I 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

In  the  preface  to  the  latest  edition  of  his  "  Nattirliche  Scho- 
pfungsgeschichte/'  Haeckel,  writing  of  recent  developments  of 
thought  on  the  subject  of  evolution,  and  the  change  of  attitude 
observable  in  our  later  literature,  says:  "The  vast  mass  of  liter- 
ature, yearly  increasing  in  astonishing  measure,  on  the  theory 
of  evolution  in  its  various  branches,  best  illustrates  the  remark- 
able change  which  public  opinion  has  undergone.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  greater  part  of  this  literature  was  in  opposition  to 
Darwin;  to-day  such  opposition  is  not  to  be  feared  from  well- 
informed  students  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  the 
whole  literature  of  biology  now  gives  testimony  in  Darwin's 
favor,  for  almost  all  zoological,  and  botanical,  anatomic,  and 
ontogenetic  works  are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  devel- 
opment of  species,  and  derive  from  Darwin  their  best  and  most 
fruitful  ideas." 

No  science  is  a  better  exponent  of  this  radical  and  important 
change  than  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  principles  of  morals; 
for  by  no  science  was  the  theory  of  evolution  assailed,  in  the 
beginning,  with  more  vehemence  and  indefatigability.  Not  only 
did  the  zealous  adherents  of  Christian  dogma  fear  to  find,  in  the 
destruction  of  all  distinct  barriers  between  the  different  forms  of 
animal  life,  a  ground  for  the  denial  of  God's  especial  favor  to 
roan,  and  the  worshippers  of  emotional  morals  become  indignant 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  divine  Mystic  (as  if  only  ignorance  were 
reverence,  and  only  the  Unknown  worthy  of  homage),  but  even 
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the  lew  cull MTv.i live  mIkhiN  of  ])hil>is(i|ihv  iifttn  ^how«l  thcnt- 
schts  iinf.iMit.il lU-  or  )uv.it.im  tuw^inls  ilu-  ntw  iik.is,  tlrvailing 
their  iiiii-lii.iit'iii".  All  ihii  i^  (h.inKol.  If  Kn),'l.inil's  moM 
|M>]ml.ir  lit  in^  iihil<i>i>]ihci'  w;t^  ^imiing  iht  fir^t  tn  ilt'i  brc  him- 
st-K  int  D.irMiii,  .unl  li>  resist  hi-,  whulc  •ivsKin  in  -u cord.mi  e 
with  Ihc  tlii-ory  of  ciciluiiim,  ■>»  ih.it  (his  theory  r.nlv  tH.-);.in  lo 
fiml  »<)ht-ri'nls  aiiionij  "liiiK-ni't  of  |>hil<i'.o|ihv  in  .ill  l.imh  whrrc 
Knf;it>h  l^  si«>ki-n,  it  wjt  not  Ion)'  Ih-Jok-  iht-  m-mr  m  h-HiK  of 
Kriint  c  anit  (icrnunt  t>ci*.in  to  follow  in  incit  w.iki-.  Now  cM-ry 
year,  .inil  alnio'.i  t\i-t\  month,  t>nn>;i  with  il  a  frcNh  sii|>|>K  <tl 
IxKiks,  |l.lln|lhk-t^,  aixl  ui.iRa/ine  arti<  livt  un  "Ihe  lAotiilion  <i| 
Morality,"  "  l.'l-.M>luiion  il<-  l.i  Moi.ile."  "Die  lAolution  .Irr 
Sitlh.  hki-it,"  ".-iilllii  hkeit  iiikI  l».ir»iniMinis,"  eU".  Si  m.iny  ate 
the  wateti  whii  h  now  {xiur  (henwKc%  inm  Ihi^  •  onuiion  Mream 
thai  the  nirrent  (hnMl<-n->  mmmi  lo  Ui  oine  too  ile(-]>  ami  ^wifl  lor 
any  Imt  the  iin»t  cx|ii'rt  swimiiictN. 

In  .)  shurt  retiew  of  litolntionil  I  thi< «.  il  will  U-  iiii]i>i»)ti|e 
t»<<in-i<l<T  all  the  litt'nliire  lh.it  hl^  .xMi-il  loom  kiiowkilfie  on 
thi>  siiliji-' t,  we  ulll^t  lonfiiir  oiirM-lM-.  to  the  few  Umk'-  thai  ai« 
in<)^i  ]iroiiim<-nt.  "Ihe  Itr^.l  l.iliorer  m  thi«  line,  ii>ii  only  inili. 
re>  (ty  throii^h  )[ener.il  iheoTv.  Ixii  al'->  •lirri  tly  ihioiiL'h  paiiii  tilar 
iheorv,  is,  :l^  iivi.il,  Charles  iMrwiti.  .mil  though  I'arwin  wai 
htiiiseK  no  psyrholoKist,  ami  mon-oM-i  .ii|i.m<es  hu  iili-.ts  on  the 
«tit;in  .mil  <leveln|imenl  oi  nior.ils  nnlv  in  ihr  irnt.uiM- manner 
th,it  iii-i  rsvirilv  att  .11  hes  M  a  firM  atiiin|ii  whin  ttiailt-  l.v  vi  i  on 
w  irniiou..  .1  thinker,  he  ilo'itiiless  s<iL'i:<-sti'>l  t-i  all  other  wtitrt« 
in  this  lieM  a  veiv  larije  |iirt  <if  ih.it  wlin  h  w  is  tH-<t  in  their 
work.  .\  Kewiwot  Kvolitmnal  iJhi.s  mist,  ihrnfoir,  in  order 
tu  \Un  with  the  ]>iii|iet  origm  nf  the  k  lenie,  lie-in  with 


CII.VKI.KS   I>.\KVVI.\ 

In  the   esuv    iin   "Instimt"   a|i[ien<leil    in  t;.  J.    Knmanrt* 
"Mrnt..l   Itol.iii.in  in  Anim.ils," '  li.irwin  vns     "Ihr  s.,.,.»l 
instin<t  Is  in<lis]H-ns.i)ilf  to  vniie  anim.ils,  ii%rf'il  to  sull  ii).,rr, 
an>l  ai.fttrntU  .mU  [•h-a'^int  to  vmie  few  animals.  '      Ihr  s.h  iaI  . 
temlen.  i  U-in^  thus  i  lassril  a^  an  instim  t,  it  lH-l..ti»:s  l..  mir  work 
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to  examine  what  are  Darwin*s  theories  as  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  instinct. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Instinct,"  in  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  Dar- 
win premises :  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Origin  of  the  mental 
powers,  any  more  than  I  have  with  that  of  life  itself."^  Again: 
"  Frederick  Cuvier  and  several  of  the  older  metaphysicians  have 
compared  instinct  with  habit.  This  comparison  gives,  I  think, 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  frame  of  mind  under  which  an  instinc- 
tive action  is  performed,  but  not  necessarily  of  its  origin.  .  .  . 
If  we  suppose  any  habitual  action  to  become  inherited  —  and  it 
can  be  shown  that  this  does  sometimes  happen  —  then  the  resem- 
blance between  what  originally  was  a  habit  and  an  instinct 
becomes  so  close  as  not  to  be  distinguished.  .  .  .  But  it  would 
be  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  the  greater  number  of  instincts 
have  been  acquired  by  habit  in  one  generation,  and  then  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance  to  succeeding  generations.  It  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  the  most  wonderful  instincts  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  namely,  those  of  the  hive-bee  and  of  many  ants, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  acquired  by  habit."*  Of  one  of 
the  habits  of  these  last-named  insects  Darwin,  however,  writes: 
"  I  have  not  rarely  felt  that  small  and  trifling  instincts  were  a 
greater  difficulty  on  our  theory  than  those  which  have  so  justly 
excited  the  wonder  of  mankind;  for  an  instinct,  if  really  of  no 
considerable  importance  in  the  struggle  for  life,  could  not  be 
modified  or  formed  through  natural  selection.  Perhaps  as  strik- 
ing an  instance  as  can  be  given  is  that  of  the  workers  of  the 
hive-bee  arranged  in  files  and  ventilating,  by  a  peculiar  move- 
ment of  their  wings,  the  well-closed  hive :  this  ventilation  has  been 
artificially  imitated,  and  as  it  is  carried  on  even  during  winter, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  bring  in  free  air  and  displace 
the  carbonic  acid  gas;  therefore  it  is  in  truth  indispensable,  and 
we  may  imagine  the  stages  —  a  few  bees  first  going  to  the  orifice 
to  fan  themselves  —  by  which  the  instinct  might  have  been  arrived 
aty^  Again:  "Glancing  at  instincts,  marvellous  as  some  are, 
they  offer  no  greater  difficulty  than  do  corporeal  structures  on  the 
theory  of  the  natural  selection  of  successive  slight,  but  profitable 
modifications.  We  can  thus  understand  why  nature  moves  by  grad- 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  319.  «  Pp.  320,  321. 

•  Appendix  to  "  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,"  pp.  378,  379.    The  italics 
are  my  own. 
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ii.iU't)  Mips  in  endow ini;  (liik-icni  aniiiijli  nf  the  s-mu-  <  l.i^i  *nh 
their  M-ti'r.il  inMitx  t'..  " '  Ami  ;iK->in:  "  A->  1  1>i'li<-M-.  the  most 
WDnik-rful  of  A\  kii.iun  iiiMim  t*.  lh.it  i>(  the  hiti-  l>ii-,  <  -in  \k  <  v 
]>hinril  l>y  n.iiiir.il  xln  tiun  h.i\inK  t.ikcn  iiiU.int.i^ini  n'iiiit'Mii\ 
uii<-i-'>oi^f,  >li^ht  miHlil'icitiiinMif  ^imiilii  in>(i»i  t",  n.il':(  •!  m-Ici 
li.m  h.n in^^  by  ^l-.w ft.fjr.t-.,  m..tc  .iiid  inuro  |KTk<  tly  li-.i  iIil-  1«  ,^ 
ti)  %»(■(■!>  t-<|ii.ii  siihcrt't  .It  :i  Ki^n  tlist.im  c  fMtn  c.n  h  ullut  in  ;i 
d>ml>l<:  l.i>t-(.  ^in.l  to  Ixiild  up  and  cxi.n.itc  tin-  o.ix  .il.>i>^  liu- 
{il.iiU'Mil  jntir-.<tniii;  thi-  U-i-,  nl  (..•km.-,  no  iimrt- kimHin^  th.,i 
they  sui|'t  iht'ir  sjihi-ns  ,it  imi-  p.iitii  ni.iT  ilisLimir  Ir'nii  i.nli 
Mlhft,  thinthry  kn>iw  wh.it  .iii- the  M'tcr.d  ancliMif  the  )ii-\.iK<>n  >1 
[iriMHs  .ind  <■!  tin-  l>.ivil  rlioiiiliir  iil.iu>.  ihr  m>>iut-  j-imi  ol  the 
pr.HTi'N-.  «f  n..i'ir.il  sili-i  ik'II  hiMn^  tKi-n  the  <  ..ii-irn.  ii.>n  of  <  .-ll> 
u(  d'lf  Mii-n;;ih  atiil  uf  the  |'r>>|>(-r  <>i/i-  .iiid  sh.i)K'  f.ir  thi-  l.irt.i-. 

thit  tx-in^  i-rri'i  till  with  the  ^K-iK-t  | iMc  i.  .uiomv  of  l,!-.r 

amlwiv.  (h.i  M>.hwd>id'.».ittnuhi.  h  Ihtismid.'  ili.-  I<.m..1N 
wilh  l'.i>l  l.ilior.  .ind  li'.istH.is(i-  (i(  hont'v  in  thi-  v<  Kimnof  «  i\, 
h.iiin;!  S1I. . .  ..Iri)  l--.t,  iiml  li.itmK  UanMiiiiiid  ititit  niwlv 
ai.|'iiiid  i-<oi].>iiiii  il  in.iiTii  t^  t.t  mw  sa.iniiN  whi.h  in  tin  ir 
turn  will  h.v<-  hid  thi-  \k-^1  <  himc  of  -in  ■■idinK  in  lh<-  -iriik.V'1<' 
lor  .-xi-iiii. .-."'  .\».l  (.iiili.-r,  ..(  insiimt  in  Ki-mr.il :  "It  mil 
tie  um-Trvillv  aihniitcd  ih.il  iii«iini  i-  are  .-is  iiii|Hirt.int  9>  <>ir- 
l^.r.  .1  Sim.  |.it.  s  f-r  the  nrlf  iie  of  c-i.  h  •.!«.  i.s.  „i„l,  r  it>  [.r.s 
rnt.  .^idni'.n-.  of  hi.-.  I  iid<  r  •  h  .n;:.d  <  ..n<liii-ns  oi  tiir.  x  i< 
at  I'  <t  |...-.il>h-  thil  du'i.t  i>i.Mii:,.  ..lion,  ,.f  in-nn.  t  iiii;:h(  Ih- 
I.f-:i'  M-  t>  a  -]»■<  1-  -.   .111-1   11   II  <  .n  l.r  s!„,»n  ili.it  in-iiii.  !■.  iL. 


•  I;; 


1'" 


nd. 


lh.it  ..11 
id.      A. 


Ih.l   ulsl'I'litlMr.        It    is    lii:s.   .IS    I 

the  iiKsl  ..■mj.l.A.i.id  w..t)d<-rl'd    in^liii.  t^  kite 

m.Hliii.  .;ioi,s<'f  i.ir)->ri.il  stti.  i^n  .in.,  ti'tn.  ar»l  .n.- iti. 
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u  ()n  mis  })nn(  i]>ie  oniy  dv  ukoiiiumi  writers.    .    .    . 
and  rare  (l(;\i;iiions  of  slructare  :irc  rcallv  inlu-ritcd, 

and  coiiiinonLT  (lr\iations  ni  iv  ])c  fri.cly  admitted  lo 
ible.  Pcrh,i])s  the  correct  way  of  \  iewing  the  whole 
lid  be  to  look  at  the  inheritance  of  every  character 
i  the  rule,  and  non-inheritance  as  the  anomaly.  .  .  . 

be  shown  that  our  domestic  varieties  manifested  a 
ency  to  reversion —  that  is,  to  lose  their  acquired  char- 
st  kept  under  the  same  conditions,  and  whilst  kept  in 
able  body,  so  that  free  intercrossing  might  check,  by 
ogether,  any  slight  deviations  in  their  structure,  in 

grant  that  we  could  deduce  nothing  from  domestic 
1  regard  to  species.  But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evi- 
ivor  of  this  view;  to  assert  that  we  could  not  breed  our 
ce  horses,  long  and  short  homed  cattle,  and  poultry  of 
eds,  and  esculent  vegetables,  for  an  unlimited  number 
ions,  would  be  opposed  to  all  experience."  ^  Darwin 
,  in  instinct,  the  possibility  for  the  play  of  a  certain 

imitation,  as  also  of  intelligence  and  experience,* 
lying  to  these  the  range  attributed  to  them  by  Wallace, 
ling  up  his  theory  in  the  essay  given  by  Romanes,  he 
t  may  not  be  logical,  but  to  my  imagination  it  is  far 
•actory,  to  look  at  the  young  cuckoo  ejecting  his  foster 
mts  making    slaves,   the   lar\'3e   of   the   ichneumidse 
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It  Hill  thu^  \tc  seen  that  Darwin,  while  confessing  a  diubility 
to  arroiinl  for  the  origin  of  ///«////(/,  —  1>ef;inning  with  some  form 
of  in^tinit  as  alreaily  existent,  jn-t  as  he  lK*gins  with  life  u 
alreatly  evisteni,  —  <li»es  a«lv.in(  c  some  j»erfeitly  definite  view<  ai 
to  the  pPilnMe  origins  of  ///i///;rA, —  n.iniely,  presonatiim,  in 
the  sini^j^le  for  exisientr,  of  ninneroiis  slij^ht  htit  profitable  \jri- 
3ti<ins.  Ihe  aNM-rtii»n  of  the  iii.i(le<iuary  of  habit  to  a('<'otint  ft>r 
the  origin  <if  nmre  ('oniplex  instincts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hur- 
iM'es,  Hht-n  cnin|i.ireil  uith  the  subsequent  explanation,  in  the 
s.nne  (oniUMthm,  of  the  ri^c  of  these  \erv  instincts  nartlv  bv 
h.ilitt  at  ipiirnl  frmn  experienie  ami  imitation,  partly  l>y  ntn- 
(lenl  il  iniMlifi(  ati(»ns  nf  simpler  inMint  ts,  )H>th  taken  achanti^c 
of  l>y  n.itiir.il  s<-le«  li«»ii,  — wnuld  sct-m  t<i  limit  the  term  "habit," 
as  here  usetl,  ti»  inodr^  df  ai  ti<>n  a*  <|tiired  during  the  life  of  thr 
inili\  idu.il;  thi<»  intt-rpn  titinn  nf  the  wnrd  Ik*  in^;  confirmed  \n' 
the  aflditioiial  phrj-e  '•in  «»he  ^iifirr.itiim.**  lUit  here,  as  cwn- 
where  in  I  iaruiu\  uurk,  .m  Miiki)>)^\n  •  pi  intity  appears — namely, 
the  r.iMsc  nf  \.iri.iii'>n :  i.r.  of  iht*  dithremes,  or  tendency  to 
dilfcr,  of  uiNpnii^'.  troiu  the  pir>  iil.ii  l>pe. 

In  **  I  he  I  >iM  I  lit  «»i  MiTi,'*  p:liii-*hrd  twebe  years  later  than 
•'Ihe  Ofi;:in  i»f  >pri  II -."  and  *'  Ihe  \  .in.iii»»n  of  I'lantsanci  Ani- 
in. lis  under  I  ^>me>tit  ithiii."  \»hit  h  .tppc  ir«  d  yet  three  years  later, 
P.irHin's  \ir\»tiin  instin*  t  :ind  h.dni  .tre  still  further  elalMiratnl. 
aixi  a  d«-hniti<>n  of  the  rel.iipinot  tlir^c  tn  rt-avui,  )*Ieasuro,  pain, 
ami  the  m"r.il  scmm-,  alif  !ii]>trd.  In  \iil.  I.  id  the  fnmier  work. 
I).trwin  div.»t«-N  two  I  h  ipti  r>  tn  \hv>r  s;bjri  tN.  InMiiK  t  he  calN. 
p !;:«-'»  I  Iff  !.*.*,  **  inh' riti  d  li  ■^ll  "  ,  and  nn  pa^e  WiH  he  s.i\« 
**  r>Mt  at  li»\r,  s\mpith\,  .iin!  ^^  It  •••niiuiud  b>-i  ime  strengthened 
bv  h.ibit.  anil  as  ihf  )Hi\\(-r  (if  r«-  i^"niii;4  \»  *  •  11111-1  <  learer,  S4>  thil 
in. in  i  \n  \.il  :«-  j'i^tlv  the  j-iiLiitf  nt>  of  }iii  fi-llnMi,  he  «dl  ferl 
hinis4  if  impf  Ilf'd,  apirt  ir<im  .iri\  ir.in^itnry  pltMiure  or  patn,  ti» 
•  •riiin  linri  of  inndnt."  lb  r«-,  I  tiki*  n,  the  wonl  "halnl" 
4  iniMi  \»f  inii-r]>ri  (nl  as  refrrnn;;  to  one  ^1  nt  ration  of  men,  but 
to  tlir-  r.K  r  .11  a  wh'tlr,  .1  ^'riii-f  i]  tiiiiitnMit\  Ikiii^'  thus  aM  rdtetl 
to  the  inl>rrit.in<  f- !•<  mc  iii  il  <  h.tr.H  tf-riNth  ^,  and  the  irn|Mirtant 
« <»n» « I't  •  i  pr-'^Ti  ^>  .IS  .(i|  i|.!  i!:.»n  a*  .ji:m  •!.  In  « itntrastin);  rea- 
son M  i'ix  i'i^!in<  !.  1  *iT\\  in  tiiiT.ks  th  It  m^iiui  t  and  inielli^cni  e  dt» 
!)'•!.  .Is  (  --.:•!  !u  .:nt  liiK-i!.  ^!  .ii'l  in  invrrs«*  r.itio  to  eai  h  other. 
b-;I  th  .1  .1  ii:»'^  <!•  »'rre  nf  iitli  lii..-'  '.u  v  ii  i  'iiiipilible  w  ith « t>mplr\ 
initiiK  t«       .IS  in  the  <  av<*  of  the  Ua\er.  *'>et  it  ti  not  improlu 
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ble  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  interference  between  the 
development  of  free  intelligence  and  of  instinct,  — which  latter 
implies  some  inherited  modification  of  the  brain.  Little  is  known 
about  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  we  can  perceive  that,  as  the 
intellectual  powers  become  highly  developed,  the  various  parts  of 
the  brain  must  be  connected  by  very  intricate  channels  of  the 
freest  intercommunication;  and  as  a  consequence,  each  separate 
part  would  perhaps  tend  to  be  less  well  fitted  to  answer  to  partic- 
ular sensations  or  associations  in  a  definite  and  inherited  —  that 
is,  instinctive  —  manner.  There  seems  even  to  exist  some  rela- 
tion between  a  low  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  strong  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  fixed,  though  not  inherited  habits;  for,  as  a 
sagacious  physician  remarked  to  me,  persons  who  are  slightly 
imbecile  tend  to  act  in  everything  by  routine  or  habit;  and  they 
are  rendered  much  happier  if  this  is  encouraged."^  Darwin 
thinks  instinctive  action  and  action  from  habit  may  not  be 
connected  with  either  pleasure  or  pain,  though  he  would  seem  to 
contradict  this  view  in  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  just  quoted, 
and  again  where  he  says;  "Although  a  habit  may  be  blindly  and 
implicitly  followed,  independently  of  any  pleasure  or  pain  felt 
at  the  moment,  yet  if  it  be  forcibly  and  abruptly  checked,  a  vague 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  is  generally  experienced."^ 

In  writing  of  the  social  instinct,  Darwin  begins  with  it  as 
already  existent,  and  seems,  moreover,  to  maintain  concerning  it 
a  theory  of  purpose  elsewhere  denied  in  his  works  and,  indeed, 
antagonistic  to  the  whole  principle  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
He  says:  "It  has  often  been  assumed  that  animals  were  in  the 
first  place  rendered  social,  and  that  they  feel,  as  a  consequence, 
uncomfortable  when  separated  from  each  other,  and  comfortable 
whilst  together;  but  it  is  a  more  probable  view  that  these  sensa- 
tions were  first  developed,  in  order  that  those  animals  which  would 
profit  by  living  in  society,  should  be  induced  to  live  together^  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sense  of  hunger  and  the  pleasure  of  eating 
were,  no  doubt,  first  acquired,  in  order  to  induce  animals  to  eat."  * 
If  it  were  not  for  the  expressions  "should  be  induced "  and  "to 
induce,"  the  words  "in  order  that,"  taken  in  connection  with 
what  follows,  might  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  mere  sequence 
of  time,  as,  on  page  199,  where  Darwin  refers  to  the  "social  fac- 
ulties "  simply  as  antecedent  to  society,  they  evidently  do.     For 

1  P.  103.  «  Pp.  160, 161.  »  P.  161. 
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he  says:  "  In  onlcr  that  primeval  m.'in,  or  the  apc-like  progeniton 
of  man,  shuiild  iK-coine  social,  thcv  must  h.ivc  aniuirctl  the  same 
instinctive  feelinf^s  which  induce  other  animals  to  li\e  in  a  body.*' 
'I  he  sentences  referred  to  whuh  ff^llnw  the  first  ipiokition  are  as 
follows:  "I  he  feeling  of  pleasure  from  soiiety  is  proluMy  an  ex- 
tension of  the  |)arental  or  lilial  arfei  lions,  since  the  mm  ial  instinct 
seemHtolK.*de\eloiK'd  hy  the  youn^  remaining  for  a  long  time  with 
their  parents;  and  this  extension  may  lie  attributed  in  part  to 
habit,  but  i'hietlv  to  natural  selection.  With  those  animals  which 
were  iM^ncfited  by  living  in  iloNe  assmiation,  the  imlividuals 
which  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  siN-iety  would  lN*st  es<-ai)e 
various  d.ingt-rs,  whilst  those  that  caret  1  least  for  their  com  rides, 
and  livetl  solitary,  would  perish  in  greater  numliers.  With  res|>ect 
to  the  origin  of  the  parental  and  filial  affei  tions,  which  app.ir- 
ently  lie  at  the  bise  of  the  social  in^tim  In,  we  know  not  the  ste|»s 
hv  whii  h  thev  ha\e  In-en  gained;  but  we  mav  infer  that  it  h.is 
iK'en  to  a  large  extent  through  natural  m-Ici  lion."  The  pasvige 
may  iN>s<.ibly  Ik*  «  onsi stent ly  explained  by  the  idea  of  the  Sunival 
of  the  hittrst,  but  it  is  at  least  \ery  unt  lear  in  its  wording.  At 
the  1k*^ inning  of  (  hapter  I\'.  of  the  viine  lH>ok,  l>arwin  alsogi\cs 
a  synopsis  of  the  development  of  (he  moral  sense  from  the  social 
insiim  ts,  through  the  pleasure  of  ass«K  lation  and  sen* ice,  remorse 
iH'ing  a  result  of  the  jMiwt-r  (»f  re]ir(*s<-ntation.  regard  for  the 
approlMti«>n  ami  t)is.ipprolMtiitn  i»f  felhiws  arising  fntm  synipathv 
wilh  them  until  resiilimg  habit  pi  i\s  a  very  inifHtrtant  part  in  guiil- 
ing  the  <  ondu<  t  of  the  indixid-]  d.  Another  pasxi^e,  however, 
again  iiitrotlm  es  an  antagoninni  ly-iween  habit,  instim  t,  ami 
reason,  and  n.itura!  selr<  tion:  "  It  is  iiii{M»ssible  to  <lrcide  inm.mr 
rase^  wh«  (her  i  rrtain  vn  i.il  instini  is  ha\e  been  a«  tpiireil  through 
n.itur.il  sf  in  tion.  or  are  the  iiidim  t  r<-<^tilt  %*i  nihrr  in>tini  ts  arxl 
fai  ultir^.  s<ii  h  as  swiip.ithv,  rr.i'^'Ui,  e\|H'ririi(  e,  and  a  ti'Uilen*  v 
til  imit.ition.  or  a^ain,  whrth«*r  thrv  :ire  si!ii)ily  the  result  of  long- 
«  ontin':«-d  h  ibil."  iMrwin  distm;:M'»h*'s  U-tween  "the  all  ini|>or 
tint  etii'ttiiin  of  svmp.'ihy,"  and  ihit  ^A  )>i\r.  **  A  mother  may 
pissiomtf  ly  \**\v  her  slrepin^  and  pa-M\e  infant,  but  she  can 
hirdlv  at  SMI  h  tiiiirs  lie  vud  t»i  frrl  s\inpithy  for  it".  Imt  he 
ini  r:d<-s  Uith  l>i\e  and  s\tnpath\  tmdrr  ttic  hr.ulof  '*  svtiipalhetic 
emotions".  nnil  on  ptk'c  I'M  hesi\s  **\\ith  mankind,  vlhsh- 
ness,  rx)K*rirn<  r.  .iinl  iinitaiion  pr<ibably  add,  as  Mr.  lUtn  has 
shown,  to  the  |Hiwer  of  s\m|uth\ .  for  wc  are  led  by  the  ho|>c  of 
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receiving  good  in  return  to  perform  acts  of  sympathetic  kindness 
to  others;  and  sympathy  is  much  strengthened  by  habit."  Again, 
on  page  i66,  "instinctive  love  and  sympathy"  would  seem  to  be 
contrasted  with  love  and  sympathy  as  habit,  the  increase  of  such 
feelings  in  the  race  through  habit,  elsewhere  more  or  less  distinctly 
asserted,  being  here  ignored :  "  Although  man,  as  he  now  exists, 
has  few  special  instincts,  having  lost  any  which  his  early  progeni- 
tors may  have  possessed,  this  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  retained,  from  an  extremely  remote  period,  some  degree 
of  instinctive  love  and  sympathy  for  his  fellows.  We  are, 
indeed,  all  conscious  that  we  do  possess  such  sympathetic  feel- 
ings; but  our  consciousness  does  not  tell  us  whether  they  are 
instinctive,  having  originated  long  ago  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  lower  animals,  or  whether  they  have  been  acquired  by 
each  of  us  during  our  early  years."  But  again,  on  page  220, 
sympathy  is  referred  to  as  an  element  of  the  social  instincts :  ^ 
"  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  enforcement  of 
public  opinion  depends  on  our  appreciation  of  the  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation  of  others;  and  this  appreciation  is 
founded  on  our  sympathy,  which  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  was 
originally  developed  through  natural  selection  as  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  social  instincts";  though,  on  pages 
167,  168,  the  social  instinct  is  again  contrasted  with  sympathy, 
since  according  to  Darwin  the  desire  for  the  approbation  of 
others  and  the  consequent  yielding  to  their  wishes  is  the  result 
of  sympathy:  "Thus  the  social  instincts,  which  must  have  been 
acquired  by  man  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  probably  even  by  his 
early  ape-like  progenitors,  still  give  the  impulse  to  some  of  his  best 
actions;  but  his  actions  are  in  a  higher  degree  determined  by  the 
expressed  wishes  and  judgments  of  his  fellow-men."  Again  the 
social  and  the  maternal  instincts  and  sympathy  are  identified  and 
classed  as  under  the  dominion  of  the  moral  sense,  pages  168-1 70 : 
"  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  with  mankind  the  instinctive 
impulses  have  different  degrees  of  strength;  a  savage  will  risk  his 
own  life  to  save  that  of  a  member  of  the  same  community,  but  will 
be  wholly  indifferent  about  a  stranger;  a  young  and  timid  mother 
urged  by  the  maternal  instinct  will,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, run  the  greatest  danger  for  her  own  infant,  but  not  for  a 

*  Sec  also  p.  171.     And,  p.  172,  sympathy  is  designated  as  "a  fundamental 
element  of  the  social  instincts." 
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mere  fellow-creature.  Nevertheless  many  a  civilized  man,  or 
even  Ixjy,  who  never  l)efore  risked  his  life  for  another,  but  full  oi 
courajje  and  syinj)athy,  has  disregarded  the  instinct  of  self-prr^- 
enation,  and  plunged  at  once  into  a  torrent  to  save  a  drovninc 
man,  though  a  strani^er.  .  .  .  Sueh  actions  as  the  above  appear 
to  )>e  the  simple  rcMilt  ot  the  greater  strength  of  the  social  or 
maternal  inNtincts  tli.m  that  of  any  other  instinct  or  motive:  f«»r 
they  are  performed  Uio  instantaneously  for  retlcction,  or  fur 
pleasure  or  pain  to  l>e  felt  at  the  time;  though,  if  prevented  br 
any  cause,  distress  or  even  miNcry  might  l>e  felt.  ...  I  am 
aware  that  some  persons  maintain  that  actions  |)erfomied  impui 
sivelv,  as  in  the  alxut*  <aNes.  do  nt»t  <  ome  under  the  dominion  oi 
the  moral  senM*,  and  cannot  be  called  moral.  ...  On  the 
contrary,  we  all  fed  th.it  an  act  cannot  ]yc  considered  as  perfctt 
or  as  perfornird  in  the  most  noble  manner,  unless  it  be  done 
im]>ulsi\cly,  uithont  deliberation  or  ehort,  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  a  mm  in  uhom  the  rc^piisite  »pi  dities  are  innate."  I>ar«in 
delines  the  office  of  the  mor.d  svum'  as  "telling  us  what  to  do/" ' 
that  «)f  I DttM  icncc.  -  -  whi<  h  im  Imics  remorse,  rei>entance,  regret 
or  shame.  f<  ar  of  the  gods  and  oi  thcdisapprob.itionof  men, —  as 
rrpro\ing  us  if  wc  diM)lMy  it .  •  i  n\\M  wiuv  srems  elsewhere  to  be 
dctineil  as  <  ^mccrned  with  rcsi»l\c  to  lH-ti<-r  future  action;  and  in 
still  another  pass.igc,  the  luor.il  sidm-  and  f  onsc  ience  are  identi- 
fieii.  but  ag.iin,  in  an«)thrr  p.tr.igr.i|>h,  J>arMin  seems  to  awribe 
rcmitf'se  or  regret,  not  to  the  b.iulking  of  an  instinct,  iMit  to  a 
juJi^ment  of  hixin.^  bern  b.iulke^l:  *' A  min  cannot  prevent  |a*l 
impressions  4)f(en  repassing  through  his  inimi;  he  will  thus  lie 
drixen  to  m.ikt'  a  <  omptrison  iM-tMcen  the  nnpressions  iif  pji«t 
hunger,  venire.mi  e  sitistird,  or  dinger  shunned  at  other  men'« 
« ost.  with  ih'-  .dmosi  ever  present  in>tini  t  «»l  sympathv,  and  with 
hi-  e  irlv  kn  "wledire  of  uh  It  others  I  onsider  as  praisi*worthv  or 
bl  ini  ible.  Ihis  knowledge  ( .inn>»t  In-  bmished  from  his  min«i. 
an«l  ironi  mstin<  tue  svinpilh\  i>  r-teiimd  iif  great  moment.  He 
«ill  thru  terl  as  if  he  hid  \*v\\\  b  iiilktd  in  follow  ing  a  present 
instint  t  or  hdut.  and  this  with  .til  .miindst  .ium*s  disvitisfaction, 
or  c\en  mi"!  r\."  *  ll'»t,  iii  spite  ni  all  indeflniteness  in  the  use 
of  tcrnis  and  unfcrtnuiv  .is  t**  the  inti-rrtlations  of  "the  sim  ul 
in^tim  ts,""  s\inptth\.  r«  a***!!,  pleas-ire,  and  the  moral  sense,  it  i*. 
jftt  r  ail,  c  •iinparati\cly  ea^\  t-i ;:  ither.  alter  a  little  dee|>er  study, 
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the  general  and  more  important  features  of  Darwin's  theory  as  to 
the  origin  of  morality.  We  may  state  these  as  follows :  The  social 
instinct  led  men  or  their  ape-like  progenitors  to  society,*  this 
instinct  growing  out  of  the  parental  or  filial  affections  through 
habit  and  natural  selection.  Virtue  is,  at  first,  only  tribal.^  The 
social  qualities  of  sympathy,  fidelity,  and  courage  implied  in 
mutual  aid  and  defence,  were  no  doubt  acquired  by  man  through 
the  same  means.  "When  two  tribes  of  primeval  man,  living 
in  the  same  country,  came  into  competition,  if  (other  circum- 
stances being  equal)  the  one  tribe  included  a  great  number  of 
courageous,  sympathetic,  and  faithful  members,  who  were  always 
ready  to  warn  each  other  of  danger,  to  aid  and  defend  each 
other,  this  tribe  would  succeed  better  and  conquer  the  other. 
.  .  .  Selfish  and  contentious  people  will  not  cohere,  and 
without  coherence  nothing  can  be  effected.  A  tribe  rich  in 
the  above  qualities  would  spread  and  be  victorious  over  other 
tribes;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  would,  judging  from  all  past 
history,  be  in  its  turn  o^jercome  by  some  other  tribe  still  more 
highly  endowed.  Thus  the  social  and  moral  qualities  would  tend 
slowly  to  advance  and  be  diffused  throughout  the  world. "  Though 
in  a  warlike  state,  where  courage  is  especially  necessary  to  tribal 
existence,  the  bravest  men  would  perish  in  larger  numbers  than 
other  men,  and  the  survival  of  the  unfittest  would  seem  thus  to  be 
secured,  the  influence  of  their  bravery  on  others  might  excite  the 
latter  to  imitation  and  do  far  more  good  than  the  begetting  of 
offspring  who  would  inherit  their  bravery.  So,  also,  pity,  though 
inciting  modern  society  to  the  preservation  of  the  weak,  yet  is 
useful  in  that  it  cultivates  sympathy;  and  so,  too,  wealth,  afford- 
ing leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits  and  a  wider  choice  in  mar- 
riage, tends,  in  the  end,  to  the  preservation  of  the  fittest  morally, 
by  direct  or  indirect  means.'  Altruistic  action,  followed  from 
selfish  motives,  may  become  habit;  habits  of  benevolence  certainly 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  sympathy;  and  "habits  followed  during 
many  generations  probably  tend  to  be  inherited."  Furthermore, 
melancholy  tends  often  to  suicide,  as  violence,  and  quarrelsome- 
ness to  a  bloody  end,  intemperance  to  the  destruction  of  individ- 
ual life,  and  profligacy  to  disease  and  sterility;  so  that  some  elim- 
ination of  the  worst  dispositions  takes  place.  These  are  some 
of  the  probable  steps  of  advancement,  though  the  process  is  too 

*  "Descent  of  Man,"  I.  p.  199,  etc.      *  Ibid.  p.  179.      «  Ibid.  pp.  199-209. 
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complex  to  be  ( Icarly  UA\  wed  out.  'I  he  approbation  of  others 
—  the  strenj;thrnin>j  of  sympathies  by  habit  —  example  ami  im- 
itation —  reason  — e.\j»erienre  ami  even  self  interest  —  instruc- 
tion during  youth,  and  religious  feelings  are  the  causes  whuh 
lead  to  the  advancement  f)f  morality.*  In  the  p.ir.igraph  ju«t 
quoted,  I)an%'in  s:iys:  "With  civili/cd  nations,  as  far  as  an  ad- 
vamed  standard  of  moralitv  and  an  inrreaM-d  nulnln-r  of  fairlv 
gtMNi  men  are  cDncernctl,  natural  sclettinn  apparently  c'ffe<  ts  liut 
little,  though  the  fundamental  s<M-ial  instincts  ucre  nriginally  thus 
gained*':  but  he  later  writes:  **jiidging  from  all  that  we  know 
of  man  and  the  lnv%rr  aninuU,  there  has  always  I  teen  su  flic  irnt 
vari.d)ilitv  in  their  intclle*  tual  ami  moral  faculties  for  a  Meadv 
advance  through  natural  selection";  and  he  further  says:  '*Nii 
doubt  such  advam  e  demands  many  favorable  concurrent  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  may  well  Ik-  ditulitnl  whether  the  most  favorable 
woulil  have  sMtti<  eil,  ha  1  not  the  r.ite  of  n)i  rease  lx*en  rapul.  ami 
the  conse«|uent  stru^^le  fi»r  exiiieut  e  exlreinely  se\ere.**'  I  he 
end  or  aim  of  moralit)  is  the  g'-iieial  Ko>Ni«  rather  than  the  gem 
er.d  happiness,  thoti^h  'Mm  do'l^t  the  welfare  ami  the  happmess 
of  the  individual  usually  eoiu'  ide  :  in  I  a  ritntente  1,  happy  trilie 
will  flourish  lH*tter  thin  one  that  in  diM  ontettteil  ami  unhappy. 
.  .  .  .As  all  wi>h  for  hafipiness.  the  'gre.itest  happiness  principle' 
will  halve  Ix'comc  n  most  im]M)rtant  st-i  nml.irv  guide  and  object, 
the  MM  iai  instim  t,  howr\ir,  to^^ether  with  s\ii)|j.ithy  <  which  \vm\s 
to  our  regarding  the  appr<>liiti<in  ami  ilisi]i)iriibatM»n  of  others', 
ha\ing  served  .is  the  priiiMr\  ini]>tiUe  ami  guiile."'  And  with 
reginl  to  the  i'Jt'ire.  iMrwin  si\s;  "Imiking  to  future  genera- 
ti«ins,  there  is  no  i  .ius<*  to  fear  thit  the  sin  id  instimts  will 
grow  wr.ilrr,  auil  we  m  iv  c\p<it  ih  it  \iriMnt|s  h  ibils  will  grow 
sirtmgrr.  iN-iommg  jn-rhips  lixfil  liv  inherit  tnce.  In  this  case 
the  strMgh!le  In'twern  o>ir  hii^her  and  lower  impulses  will  l>c  less 
sc\ere,  and  virtue  will  be  triumphant."* 


AlFkl  1)    klSSML   WAI.I  \(K 

*'\Vhatr\rr  wr  iiii\  «b  Mn«-  instim  t  to  1m-,  it  is  e\itlentlv  some 
form  **i  iiitMt.d  111  ifiitf ''I  iti<ui."  s.i\s  U  .iM.ti  e  in  his  **('ontribu 
ti"ns  t'l  Nit'iril  >  li  •  !i"ii  '  ■  I  s7 1  ».      Wr  kn'>w  little  itf  the  srn^cs 
o!  .tfiiin  lis ,  H*»iiM-  .iniiii  .!■»  in  t\  r\fn  |n»«.si  ^ .  vrnvH  uhit  h  we  ha\e 
m>l.  and  b\  mIih  h  *'t>irt-<*  ni  Luowledp*  (d  the  o'ltside  worhl  may 

'  J    i  i  J'    JIS  '  li'il    l\».  3I*>.  22a.        '  IIikI.  )i.  ISJ.         *  IblJ.  |i    193 
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be  op)ened  that  are  closed  to  us.  We  do  not  know  certainly,  for 
instance,  what  is  the  office  of  the  little  stalked  balls  that  are  the 
sole  remnants  of  hind  wings  in  flies,  or  what  is  the  office  of  the 
third  joints  of  the  antennae  in  the  same  insects,  though  both  these 
evidently  correspond  to  some  sense.  How  can  we  pretend  to 
fathom  the  profound  mystery  of  the  mental  nature  of  animals,  and 
decide  what  or  how  much  they  can  perceive  or  remember,  reason 
or  reflect?  Defining  instinct,  then,  as  "the  performance  by  an 
animal  of  complex  acts,  absolutely  without  instruction,''  Wallace 
refuses  to  accept  the  theory  of  such  action,  in  any  case  where  all 
other  modes  of  explanation  have  not  been  exhausted ;  for  "  a  point 
which  can  be  proved  should  not  be  assumed,  and  a  totally  unknown 
power  should  not  be  brought  in  to  explain  facts,  when  known 
fKDwers  may  be  sufficient."  He  maintains  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility, for  instance,  of  the  instruction  of  young  birds  by  old  in  the 
art  of  nest-building.  It  is  quite  likely  that  birds  remember  the 
form,  size,  position,  and  materials  of  the  nest  in  which  they  were 
hatched,  as  it  is  also  probable  that  young  birds  often  pair  with 
old  ones  who  have  experience  in  nest-building.  Man's  architec- 
ture is  also  chiefly  imitative.  "  Birds  brought  up  from  the  egg 
in  cages  do  not  make  the  characteristic  nest  of  their  species,  even 
though  the  proper  materials  are  supplied  them,  and  often  make 
no  nest  at  all,  but  rudely  heap  together  a  quantity  of  materials." 
"  No  one  has  ever  yet  obtained  the  eggs  of  some  bird  which  builds 
an  elaborate  nest,  hatched  those  eggs  by  steam  or  under  quite  a 
distinct  parent,  placed  them  afterwards  in  an  extensive  aviary  or 
covered  garden,  where  the  situation  and  the  materials  of  a  nest 
similar  to  that  of  the  parent-birds  may  be  found,  and  then  seen 
what  kind  of  nest  these  birds  would  build.  If  under  these  rigor- 
ous conditions  they  choose  the  same  materials,  the  same  situation, 
and  construct  the  nest  in  the  same  way  and  as  perfectly  as  their 
parents  did,  instinct  would  be  proved  in  their  case;  now  it  is 
only  assumed.  ...  So  no  one  has  ever  carefully  taken  the  pupae 
of  a  hive  of  bees  out  of  the  comb,  removed  them  from  the  pres- 
ence of  other  bees,  and  loosed  them  in  a  large  conservatory  with 
plenty  of  flowers  and  food,  and  observed  what  kind  of  cells  they 
would  construct.  But  till  this  is  done  no  one  can  say  that,  with 
every  new  swarm  there  are  no  bees  older  than  those  of  the  same 
year,  who  may  be  the  teachers  in   forming  the  new  comb."^ 

^  For  criticism  of  these  arguments,  see  Romanes,  "  Mental  Evolution  in 
Animals,"  p.  225,  etc.;  also  "Animal  Intelligence."     In  his  second  edition  of 
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"Vounf!  ItinK  m-vi-T  have  ihc  sunt;  I'l'mli.ir  U(  thi-ii  •■iicrirs  ij  ihcy 
haic  mil  htMrti  il.  «1k.ti-.i»  lluy  .li'iniri-  very  t-i^ily  the  wmg  ol 
almti^l  iiny  uilitr  I.inl  »ith  «h«  li  ih.y  art  iivxH  i.iU-.i."  M..re 
over,  thi-ri-  ;itc  l.iiliiro  jtul  iiii|K-nV('ii>ms  in  (lie  n(.->[m(;  ni  lnnU 
thai  urc  not  cumiMiihlc  wiih  the  tliLnryof  insliin  t,  whith  is  mi]> 
IMtM'il  to  Ik;  inf.illil.li.',  Imt  jre  tiiiile  m>  Hilh  the  theory  of  inu-lh 
Kcme  uml  imit.ition.  I'tiitherin»re,  in  iheir  in.inm-iof  IxiiUlinK. 
inrils  ai)j]>t  thfin-rt'Kes  lo  <  inunol.ini  cs  ;imi  (re<|iieiiily  alicr  ami 
iiii|ir(ne.  'I  he  theory  of  instini  ts  inm.in  i^likewiM.-  in  the  wn>n);. 
ThciiiitkinKof  the*  hi  Id.  Hhiih  isMnltolH.-  in>tiniiive,  is  rncrrh 
one  of  ihuw  simfU  ai  is  ik-)>enilfnt  on  orK-iiti/-ilion,  like  bre.ith 
ing  or  mtiM-nl.it  motion.  "  Si  w.ilkin);  is  ev  iili-nilv  lU'tienilrnt  on 
the  ainntitnieni  of  the  Ihmus  :iml  joints,  anil  the  |>lfasiir4lilr 
exertion  of  the  iniist  les,  whu  h  li.ul  lo  the  veriir.it  [Hisinre  lieciim 
inn  t:r.iilii4lly  the  most  :iKrei'.ilil('  one;  ;in<l  there  (,in  lie  little 
<l..iil.t  th.it  an  uif.int  Houl.l  I.  .iti)  of  iisili  to  w..lk.  even  i(  sn.  \.\t^\ 
l.va»iMlKMst.' 

■|helheorv..f  instin.  t  "imi-lii-,  inn.ile  i.le.i-'  of  ,.  m-Tv  ilefi 
nite  kinil,  .in<l  if  esi.ilitisheil.  «<>til.l  overthrow  Mr.  Mill's  .■s«ns.i 
tion.ilisiii  ai»l  A\  the  miHlein  |i)iili>«i]ihy  ot  exjK-Titni  e." 

'I  he  rc3Mjn  why  n.iinr.il  seU-i  tion  :ii  Is  »>  |M>werfiilly  n|H>n  am- 
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malsy  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  their  individual  isolation.  "A 
slight  injury,  a  temporary  illness,  will  often  end  in  death,  because 
it  leaves  the  individual  powerless  against  its  enemies.  .  .  . 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  mutual  assistance  between  adults,  which 
enables  them  to  tide  over  a  period  of  sickness.  Neither  is  there 
any  division  of  labor;  each  must  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  its 
existence,  and  therefore  natural  selection  keeps  all  up  to  a  pretty 
uniform  standard."  But  in  man  as  we  now  behold  him,  this  is 
different.  He  is  social  and  sympathetic;  and  in  society,  a 
division  of  labor  takes  place  that  leaves  the  physically  defective 
still  something  to  do  by  which  he  may  sustain  life,  and  saves 
him  from  the  extreme  penalty  which  falls  upon  animals  so  defec- 
tive. By  his  skill  in  constructing  for  himself  tools  and  clothing 
and  in  planting  his  own  food,  man  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  animals,  in  whom  a  change  of  structure  must  take  place 
in  adaptation  to  changed  conditions.  Moreover,  he  not  only 
escapes  natural  selection  himself,  but  "  is  actually  able  to  take 
away  some  of  that  power  from  nature,  which,  before  his  appear- 
ance, she  universally  exercised,"  establishing  so  his  supremacy 
by  means  of  that  subtle  force  we  term  mind.  "  We  can  anticipate 
the  time  when  the  earth  will  produce  only  cultivated  plants  and 
domestic  animals,  when  man's  selection  shall  have  supplanted 
natural  selection." 

We  must,  in  future  geological  study,  trace  back  the  gradually 
decreasing  brain  of  former  races  to  a  time  when  the  body  as  well 
begins  materially  to  differ,  if  we  would  wish  to  reach  the  starting- 
point  of  the  human  family.  Before  that  time  man  had  not  mind 
enough  to  preserve  his  body  from  change.  From  this  point, 
however,  we  shall  probably  see  that,  while  all  other  forms  of 
animal  life  changed  again  and  again,  man's  physical  character 
became  fixed  and  almost  immutable,  advance  taking  place  only 
in  his  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  with  which  are  united 
modifications  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  the  head  and  face,  parts 
that  are  immediately  connected  with  the  brain  and  the  medium 
of  the  most  refined  emotions.  By  man's  superior  sympathetic 
and  moral  feelings,  he  becomes  fitted  for  the  social  state.  There 
is  one  feature,  however,  in  which  natural  selection  will  still  act 
upon  him  —  namely,  the  color  of  the  skin,  which,  as  Mr.  Dar- 
win has  shown,  is  correlated  with  constitutional  peculiarities, 
liability  to  certain  diseases  being  often  accompanied  by  marked 
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external  characteristics;  sri  that,  in  certain  countries,  certain  tints 
would  be  likely  to  be  weeded  out,  and  certain  other  tints,  with 
which,  again,  color  and  texture  of  the  hair  seem  to  be  aiUKKiatedt 
would  be  CNtablished  bv  natural  selection. 

Natural  selection  has  no  |>ower  *'  to  produce  modifications  which 
are  in  any  decree  injurious  to  their  possess ir,  and  Mr.  Darwin 
uses  the  strong  i'X|iression  that  a  single  case  i»f  this  kind  would 
l>e  fat.d  to  his  theory.  If,  therefore,  we  fmd  in  man  any  char- 
acters which  all  the  evidence  we  can  obtain  ginrs  to  show  would 
h-ive  iK-en  actually  injurious  to  him  on  their  first  ap|>earancc, 
they  couhl  not  |HiNsil)ly  have  Inxn  priMluced  by  natural  selection. 
Neither  could  any  spet  i.illy  drvelo|>ed  organ  have  Ixxn  so  pro- 
duced if  it  had  U-cn  merely  um'Icss  to  its  iMissessor,  or  if  its  use 
were  not  proptirtioiute  to  its  degree  of  development.  Such  cases 
as  these  would  prove  that  some  other  law,  or  Mime  other  |x>wer, 
than  n.itural  si-hi  tion,  h.nl  U-en  at  work.  I'ut  if,  further,  we 
c<i:ild  s«e  that  these  very  iiMdifii  .itMns,  though  hurtful  or  usclr^ 
at  the  tiuie  nhen  they  first  a]i|»eared,  In'ramr  in  the  highest  clegrre 
w^K  I  :1  .(t  a  mtii  h  I  iti-r  ]H*riod,  and  are  esM-utiil  to  the  full  nii>r.d 
anil  inirllei  tu  il  dt-veliipment  of  huin.in  n.ittire,  we  should  then 
inji  r  the  artnm  of  miml,  foreseeing  tlie  lut'ire  and  preparing  for 
it,  j'i^t  .»s  surely  as  »e  do  nheii  we  see  the  breeder  M't  himself  to 
work  M!th  tlie  drtermination  to  prodwi  c  a  definite  improvement 
in  soiiie  « 'iltiv.ited  plant  or  doineMH  animal  ";  i»e  should  infer  a 
creation  by  1  im.  Sk'dl  iiieasiireineiit  s)i(iw>  that  the  brain  of  the 
sav.ige  w.LH,  .iiid  is,  1  irger  than  it  neeils  to  In*,  and  *'ea|uble,  if 
cultivated  and  de\elo]K*d,  of  perfiuming  viork  of  a  degree  and 
kind  far  Ik-voihI  nhat  he  ever  re<|Mires  it  to  di>."  In  evidence  of 
this,  W.dLif  e  «  itis  the  measurements  \\{  Kvpiiniaux  skulls  and  the 
testim<mv  of  I'.iul  I'.fiN  .i  fi  tli<-  fine  form  and  <  apai  ity  of  the  skulU 
of  I  rs  Kwies,  a  r.if  e  of  « .ive  duillers  undoubtedly  <  ontem|HirarT 
with  the  rnndeer  in  ^nthrrn  I  rant  e.*  lie  al>o  argues  that  the 
lo^s,  )iy  niin.  of  the  h  iiry  i*ivering  so  long  {KTsistent  in  the 
niiMiindi.i,  (  inuitt  h.ive  t.ikr  n  pl.i(  e  on  at  i ount  td  its  la«  k  of 
usrf 'jluri-.,  sifji  r  vww  the  iim'*!  •»  i\  ige  triln's  show  a  neeil  of  il. 
cndcavuring  !<i  r'-pl.u  e  it  bv  .irtifii  i  il  i  overings,  esjicMally  on  the 

1  In  l!ir  %r  t.  !  r  V  n  i.f  t:  «  '--••..  WaUi-  r  fiii:nUin«  ifir  umc  |>««xlta>B 
m\:).  ri  /IT  I  1  •  «i  ..'!  A*  :ii  tin*  1  at  a  .  r  !    r.    ii  ■  f  iitf-nlAl  «  xyxx  itv.      N><f  il.ir« 

hr  n  fi  f  '-fttii;  1  i.%  .*.  *•.  .lU  I  fiit  -r  lK-  ;*;-'*  '>*••(  ilitlrrrnt  |iaft«  vi  ibc 
lif  Atn  (<•  cAi  h  utLtf,  ri.cj-t  in  It.t-  uitc  laic  *A  the  l.wtct. 
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his  naked  skin  is,  however,  of  importance  to  civilization, 
;ads  to  the  adoption  of  both  clothing  and  houses,  and 

through  the  former,  the  sense  of  modesty.  The  loss 
ehensile  character  of  the  whole  foot,  and  especially  of 

thumb,  is  a  preparation  for  civilization.  So,  too,  the 
of  the  human  voice  for  music,  of  little  use  to  savages, 
ir  singing  consists  only  in  a  sort  of  monotonous  howling, 
egarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  civilized  man's  delight 

and  probably  also  for  a  higher  state  than  that  to  which 
ret  attained. 

n  the  sanctity  which  attaches  to  virtue,  even  among  sav- 
^xplained  by  utility  or  natural  selection.  The  "mystic 
wrong,"  which,  although  few  laws  enforce  truth,  yet 
:o  untruth,  even  among  whole  tribes  of  utter  savages,  is 
>le  of  such  sanctity.  Wallace  adds,  however,  in  the 
ith :  "  No  very  severe  reprobation  follows  untruth.  In 
'alsehood  has  been  thought  venial  or  even  laudable  under 
mditions."  He  asserts  that  "the  utilitarian  doctrine  is 
ient  to  account  for  the  development  of  the  moral  sense," 
s,  nevertheless,  to  adopt  a  utilitarian  principle  as  the 
le  moral  sense  when  he  says :  "  Where  free  play  is  allowed 
Ltions  between  man  and  man, this  feeling  [i.e.  of  sanctity] 
itself  to  those  acts  of  universal  utility  or  self-sacrifice 
5  the  products  of  our  affections  and  sympathies  which  we 
al";  and  he  adds:  "while  it  maybe,  and  often  is,  per- 
give  the  same  sanction  to  acts  of  narrow  and  conventional 
lich  are  really  immoral,  —  as  when  the  Hindoo  will  tell 
will  sooner  starve  than  eat  unclean  food;  and  looks  upon 
age  of  adult  females  as  gross  immorality."  The  explana- 
is  inconsistency  is,  according  to  Wallace,  that  the  strength 
oral  feeling,  in  any  case,  will  depend  on  the  individual 
constitution,  and  on  education  and  habit;  and  the  acts 
its  sanctions  are  applied  will  depend  on  the  extent  of 
ion  of  the  simple  feelings  and  affections  by  custom,  law, 
ion.     If  a  moral  sense  is  an  essential  part  of  our  nature, 

to  see  that  its  sanction  may  often  be  given  to  acts  which 
;s  or  immoral,  just  as  the  natural  appetite  for  drink  is 
[  by  the  drunkard  into  the  means  of  his  destruction, 
phenomena  of  the  preparation  of  the  human  being  for 
3n  and  morality  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
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of  a  sit|H*rior  intelligence  which  has  gtiiiied  man's  dcvelopincnt 
in  a  definite  diret  tion,  just  as  nun  guides  the  devclupmcnt  of 
many  animal  ftirnis.  l;y  a  hU|>erior  intelligence  is  not  nccesNartly 
meant  the  supreme  intelligence.  'Ihe  nuMlcrn  <  ulti\atcd  miihl 
s<*ems  incapable  of  realizing  between  it  and  the  1  >eit\  other  grades 
of  intelligent  e,  which  the  law  of  Continuity  would,  however,  fonc 
us  ti>  infer:  and  rejecting  first  causes  lor  any  and  every  c>|iciul 
cffet  t  in  the  universe,  exce)>t  in  the  ^ense  that  tiie  action  of  any 
intelligent  iK'iiig  is  :i  first  cause,  we  can  still  conceive  that  the 
devcli)puH  nt  ot  the  CNsentially  hum  in  )H>rtions  ot  man's  >tnuturr 
may  have  Iwen,  in  this  sense,  "determined  by  the  dine  ting  inthi 
en<  e  of  N<ime  higher  intelligent  U-ings  ai  ting  through  natural  und 
univerNal  l.tws."'  *'  It  is  pro|i.d>le  that  the  true  lam  of  thisidcvel 
opment  lies  tin)  <leep  for  o'.ir  discovery."  Wallace  quotcft,  in 
sup]M>rt  of  histhcDiy,  some  of  Professor  1  vndalTs  niuch- disputed 
stateiiuiilN,  -  to  the  ettet  t  th.it  the  c  hism  U'tween  the  phrnomciu 
of  mind  and  those  of  brun  i>  impassible.  **'lo  swiy  that  mind 
is  a  produi  t  or  fum  tinimf  proiDpl.iNin.  or  of  its  molecular  c  hangrs 
is  to  Use  words  to  whu  h  we  c  .in  attac  h  no  c  lear  c(»nccptiun.  \ou 
cannot  have  in  the  whole  what  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  |iarts.  * 
and  those  who  .irgue  thtis  should  put  forth  a  precise  drfmitictn  of 
matter  with  <  le.irly  enumer.ited  pro|>erties,  and  &how  thai  the 
nei  esvirv  rrsiilt  nf  a  i  crt  iin  i  implex  arrangement  of  the  elemenin 
(»r  atoms  nf  that  mitter  will  1m-  the  prmluc  tion  of  self  conscit)u%- 
ne•*^.  Ihi-re  is  no  e^  ape  from  the  dilemma,  —  either  all  nuttrr 
in  I  iinsf  iir.is,  of  I  oiisi  iii'i^ness  is'  vunething  distinct  from  matter, 
and  III  the  latter  «  im-  its  prcMiu  e  in  material  forms  is  a  pro4»i  ot 
the  e\isten«  e  of  «  nu-^  louslHings  cmtNide  of,  and  inde[>endent  of, 
what  we  term  m.itter. 

**  1  he  merest  rudiment  of  ^nsition  (»r  s<' If  consciousness  i% 
infinitely  rt-nioved  fr'iiii  .ib^<il  iir|\  non  s<'ntient  or  unconsf  ii»'is 
matter.  Ue  i  an  i  iiii*  vi\r  ni  n>*  pliv^u  al  addition  to,  or  mcHlit'i 
<atii>n  (»f,  M\  uni  on><  im!;s  uii-iwhuh  shi>ultl  create  ciinMUiuv 
n*"*-*,  no  strp  in  ihr  s»  rus  ni  <  h.in;:<'s  organized  matter  ma% 
underg'i,  whi<  h  shouM  briUk;  m  n^.itMii  where  there  was  no  !icn>ji 

y}.\%.  1  ,;;  i\   -^. '.■  V.   ■  •   i"   :   tKi  .f     XH^jilj'ito.'   at.;"  Ihc   >^irntitK  Aft^Kxt  x.4 

li.r    N  jj.,  f  •  2!  JT4: 

•  \\j!Ij>  I    •  Ti.!%  !■  L*  ;  »r!     ui4i  >  Ij  i%r  tn  \m\  Wt  -.ii  1  c-lil|i»li. 
'    Ihc   »c^.,U.!  C  ..(i    It  t-  A  1%  "  U,  "1   yrfXAlU%  l-i.  " 
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>n  or  power  of  sensation  at  the  preceding  step.  It  is  because 
e  things  are  utterly  incomparable  and  incommensurable  that  we 
n  only  conceive  of  sensation  coming  to  matter  from  without, 
lile  life  may  be  conceived  as  merely  a  specific  modification  and 
(Ordination  of  the  matter  and  the  forces  that  compose  the  uni- 
rse,  and  with  which  we  are  separately  acquainted.  We  may 
Imit  with  Professor  Huxley,  ^2X protoplasm  is  the  'matter  of 
e  *  and  the  cause  of  organization ;  but  we  cannot  admit  or 
►nceive  XhaiX.  protoplasm  is  the  primary  source  of  sensation  and 
•nsciousnessy  or  that  it  can  ever  of  itself  become  conscious  in 
e  same  way  as  we  may  perhaps  conceive  that  it  may  become 
we:' 

Wallace  then  reaches,  without  further  preliminary  discussion, 
e  conclusion  that "  matter  is  essentially  force  "  (arguing  that  we 
ly  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  preceding  considerations) ;  that 
natter,  as  popularly  understood,  does  not  exist,  and  is,  in  fact, 
lilosophically  inconceivable.  When  we  touch  matter,  we  only 
ally  experience  sensations  of  resistance,  implying  repulsive 
rce;  and  no  other  sense  can  give  us  such  apparently  solid  proofs 
the  reality  of  matter  as  touch  does."  Wallace  considers  it  a 
eat  step  in  advance  thus  "  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  matter  is 
thing  in  itself  which  can  exist /^r  se,  and  must  have  been  eter- 
1,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  indestructible  and  uncreated,  — 
at  force,  or  the  forces  of  nature,  are  another  thing  given  or 
ded  to  matter,  or  else  its  necessary  properties,  — and  that  mind 
yet  another  thing,  either  a  product  of  this  matter  and  its  sup- 
»scd  inherent  forces,  or  distinct  from  and  co-existent  with  it"; 
d  to  be  able  to  substitute  for  this  theory  "  the  far  simpler  and 
3re  consistent  belief,  that  matter,  as  an  entity  distinct  from 
rce,  does  not  exist;  and  that  FORCE  is  a  product  of  MIND." 
"  II  we  are  satisfied  that  force  or  forces  are  all  that  exist  in  the 
iterial  universe,  we  are  next  led  to  inquire  what  is  force."  We 
B  acquainted  with  two  kinds  of  force  —  our  own  will-force,  and 
e  forces  of  nature.  Freedom  of  the  will  cannot  be  disproved, 
r  it  cannot  be  shown  that  there  is  not  one- thousandth  of  a  grain* s 
fference  between  the  force  exerted  by  the  body  and  the  force 
rived  from  without.  "  If,  therefore,  we  have  traced  one  force, 
wever  minute,  to  an  origin  in  our  will,  while  we  have  no  knowl- 
gc  of  any  other  primary  cause  of  force,  it  does  not  seem  an 
iprobable  conclusion  that  all  force  may  be  will-force;  and  thus, 
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that  the  whok*  univvrso  is  not  merely  (Icpcmltnt  on,  lint  artiullr 
iV  (hrn'(//(if  hiKht-riiitclliKL'tw-cK,  ()r<i(i>nvSiii>irin4.-  Inu-I1it;rn'r." 
Iliit  ih'iii^li  W.ilbii:  <li'iUrcs"nnlura1  M-li-ction,  as  the  Lw  nl 
thcMron^icNt,  in.«li-i|>i.iti-"  to  :i(-('<iimi  (or  nun's  n)i-nl.ihinil  nioi.il 
(li-v('l>i|)Tt)i'ni.  Mmi-  ihf  rincr  fi-cliiiK-i  ■inil  r:i[).n  iiict  cnuld  ha\c 
Ix-i-n  <ii  no  n-f  t>i  hiim.in  l»i-inf;s  in  the  i-.irly  st.iRM  nf  Uirliari-m, 
anil  fnrilirr  in.iini.iins  th.it  it  it.  :ilvi  tlit)i<'iilt  to  ti  in  I  erst  and  hnw 
"  Uchnns  i1.*l1..j«-.1  l.y  one  M-t  ..f  :.<  tii.ns  .  ...il.l  U-  ir.in>frrrc.l  t.. 
aits  of  whiih  the  iitilit)-  w'.-i>>  {urti.il,  im.iuin.iry,  or  alin^cthrt 
aI>M-nt,"  hf  m-viTtl«-l<—4  ^l.l^  <Jth<r  lu-ivijii-s  liln;  the  loUowini; 
"  In  {iniiMirtii  in  as  [thy%ic  :il  i.luMi  uriiiii  ■>  Ui  •miL-  o(  li-ss  iin["ir 
tini'c,  nu'ni.il  im>l  n»>r.il  <)inlitit-i  will  h.tM-  in<  ii-.isii));  ini1iu-n<  t 
on  thfUfU  lH'in);i>f  the  mkv  (':i]u<  ity  fot.-it  tini;  in  i  untert  l<>r 
prolci'tion  anil  fi-r  the  :ii  ii'iisiii.m  of  i->oi!  ;)ii<l  shilti-r;  «ym|>.ithy, 
whi<h  IcnN  nil  in  turn  !•>  n■.<.i^t  r.u  h  >ii)i>'t.  thr  viim'  ■•(  ri)ihi, 
wh«h>h«-<k-.<l('i>T<-<lilhm'.  i>)..n.iiirf<-il..«v.  the  Mnill.r  .lorl 
upnicnt  "(  the  r-imliitiM-  :inil  ili-trTn  nve  |>iii|H'nMiics,  m-1i 
rc^iDini  iniirexni  .i|>|'C'iiii's.  .itxI  th.it  ituiIIil"))!  i'<rr>i^-lii  «hi>  h 
I)Ti-|>.it<-s  (<ir  the   fultiri'.  ;ir<-  .ill  ipi.ilitii'i  ili.ii,  jroiii  lltttr  (.itlir-t 

a|>|H'.-ir.in>i-.  mn-t  h.iw' U-tn  (or  the  iH-miit  o|  i-.u  I iidiiiiih. 

.in<l  Honl'l.  lhrr<-t.'ri-,  h.iM- )h-<  omr  th.-  '.•it>jr<  1^  ■•)  it.iKir.il  ^1.. 
lion.  Kor  it  is  ctfhniili.ii  ■.<>.  h '|-i.il]ii.^»<><il.l  1--  |.t  tlie«>l! 
U-intf  nf  ni.^n ;  woiilil  (;'ur<t  him  :it;.iin<(  <-\t(-ni.il  ini-mn-^,  aK-u"*' 
inlrtnil  'li-M-n^ioT)',,  jnO  .iLrun^t  th'-  r'.U:  l-  ol  iiti  h-nuiil  mm'xdi 
ami  i:ii]p<nilni;;  t  imitw,  inon-  -iirflv  th  in  i  oilil  .inv  nwnlv  ).h\si 
r.>l  iiio<ti>i<  .ition.  I  [IN-,  It)  Hhi.  h  VI.  h  iiK'rit.il  .iti.l  iii'TjI  •iiuliiir* 
»<-tr  |iti'i|oiiiit)  iTii  Moiilil  thrr<-io[i-  li.iM'  ill)  ailv.int.ve  hut  other 
trilxs  m  »lii'  It  til-  \  m  re  li—  ilr><lo|i.il.  woiiM  li\e  jn<l  m.iiniain 
thnr  n'lll1l--[^.  while  tl.e  ..ih.  1^  Ho.,hl  <I.-<  le.iM-   .in.l  rtn.illy  v;.  . 

■  i]iiil<."  "  i  r-ii)  thr-  till)-',  ihi'K'l.Ti-.  whi'M  the  <xm  i.iI  .)n<)  Mmi>j 
th<-ti<    fi-rliti^s  <  line    into  a<  tiw-  ..|K-t.ition.  .iix)  the   inu-lle.  Hul 

3ii.li»-<r.l III..].. e  tiiiK  .W<lo|s'.l.  tiiiii<>oiih|,,-4M-to 

!-■  ii)!l"< I  U  n  itn  .1  M-1. .  tio.)  ID  )„-,  [.hvM.  .1  form  ^n<\  str-» 

lii>-.      A-    .It)    .iiimnl.    he   m<- :li|    t-iii  .in   -iliiio-i    «t.itii>nirv,    thr 

■  hiii,:''^  ..|   the  >  !ti.i'iti'!iii^  nnmrv-  i  ■- liiij;  to  |.riH|ii>r  in  hini 

thil    |oHr  M  :1    111  ~!ilt  ilij  I'llii  t   wh^'  h    ihi'v    ev'-ti  i \iT    (ilhrr 

l-.iits  ..I  t! r:;tiii<    Moiiil.      I:iil  iroti)  ihi-  idoiik  nt  1h  it  ihr  (■>rin 

n(  hi-.  UhIv  1h-<  iiur  it.>ii.>njrv.  hit  iniml  w-xilil  1n-i  onie  ^'ll•jr•  t  to 
thov  \rTv  inliien.e^  from  whii  h  hi*  1i  .-Iv  hu|  eMjjiril:  r\m 
■light  \jriJliort  inhiitnenl.ilantlinorj)  n.itiircuhiih  OiouhlrtuUc 
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him  better  to  guard  against  adverse  circumstances,  and  combine 
for  mutual  comfort  and  protection  would  be  preserved  and  accu- 
mulated; the  better  and  higher  specimens  of  our  race  would 
therefore  increase  and  spread,  the  lower  and  more  brutal  would 
give  way  and  successively  die  out,  and  that  rapid  advancement  of 
mental  organization  would  occur  which  has  raised  the  very  lowest 
races  of  man  so  far  above  the  brutes  (although  differing  so  little 
from  some  of  them  in  physical  structure)  and,  in  conjunction  with 
scarcely  perceptible  modifications  of  form,  has  developed  the 
wonderful  intellect  of  the  European  races."  "When  the  power 
that  had  hitherto  modified  the  body  had  its  action  transferred  to 
the  mind,  then  races  would  advance  and  become  improved,  merely 
by  the  harsh  discipline  of  a  sterile  soil  and  inclement  seasons; 
under  their  influence  a  hardier,  a  more  provident,  and  a  more 
social  race  would  be  developed."  And  especially:  "If  my  con- 
clusions are  just,  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  the  higher —  the 
more  intellectual  and  moral  —  must  displace  the  lower  and  more 
degraded  races;  and  the  power  of  natural  selection,  still  acting 
on  his  mental  organization,  must  ever  lead  to  a  more  perfect 
adaptation  of  man's  higher  faculties  to  the  conditions  of  sur- 
rounding nature  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  social  state.  While 
his  external  form  will  probably  ever  remain  unchanged,  except 
in  the  development  of  that  perfect  beauty  which  results  from  a 
healthy  and  well-organized  body,  refined  and  ennobled  by  the 
highest  intellectual  faculties  and  sympathetic  emotions,  his  mental 
constitution  may  advance  and  improve,  till  the  world  is  again 
inhabited  by  a  single  nearly  homogeneous  race,  no  individual  of 
which  will  be  inferior  to  the  noblest  specimens  of  existing 
humanity. 

"  Our  progress  towards  such  a  result  is  very  slow,  but  it  still 
seems  to  be  a  progress." 

In  "Darwinism"  (1889),  Wallace  advocates  Weismann's  theory 
of  heredity.  With  regard  to  instinct,  he  uses  arguments  similar 
to  those  of  his  earlier  work.  He  says  of  the  hunting  instincts  of 
dogs :  "  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  acquired  habits  of  our 
trained  dogs  —  pointers,  retrievers,  etc.  —  are  certainly  inherited; 
but  this  need  not  be  the  case,  because  there  must  be  some  struc- 
tural or  physical  peculiarities,  such  as  modifications  in  the 
attachments  of  muscles,  increased  delicacy  of  smell  or  sight,  or 
peculiar  likes  and  dislikes,  which  are  inherited;  and  from  iVv^^, 
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|K*culiar  hahits  follow  as  a  natural  ronsctiucnrc,  or  are  casily 
ar(|tiirc(i/'  S>  that  he  thus  (U-finrs  lusiint  t,  In*  implication,  as 
he  <loc*s  alMi  in  his  fnrnu*r  book,  as  inherited  hahit  nhich  has  no 
rorrclativc  in  phxNital  or>;ani/.ation,  ami  is  unconnct  ted  with 
fei'lin^^s  of  liking;  (»r  di^likiii^.  He  further  hays:  "Again,  mu<  h 
of  the  perfet  tion  oi  instinct  i>  due  to  the  extreme  sc*verity  of  the 
selection,  any  failtire  invoK  ing  destnietion  " ;  and  adds  that,  r\rn 
if  we  admit  the  inheritam  e  of  the  elfec  t.s  of  the  direct  ai  tion  <if 
the  environment  on  the  nidi\idual,  the  ettet  ts  are  s«i  small  in 
c:omp.irix)n  ^ith  the  amount  of  spontaneous  vari.ition  (»f  c\rry 
part  of  the  or>;mi^m,  that  thcv  mu>t  Ih*  (|<iite  overNhadowetl  l*y 
the  latter.'  In  hi^  thfory  of  a  higher  intelligence  guitling  human 
de\elopinent,  Wallare  M-em^,  in  this  iNhik,  to  ha\e  abandoned  all 
his  ft)rmer  ar;!!imi-ni<«  exi  <']it  tilo^e  frou)  the  mental  and  moral 
farulties,  and  it  is  perh.ip<»  tjiie  to  a  perception  of  the  im  onM^- 
ten<  ies  of  hi^  fornirr  utter. im  cs  (»n  the  subject  of  the  nifual  sense 
that  he  birely  torn  Iks  iipitn  it  in  this  Uiok.  <  >n  the  other  h.md, 
he  his  elaborated  hi>  ai^' miu  nts  from  the  mathematical  and 
arti<«tic  far->ilti«*s  and  addi-d  an  argument  from  i»it  and  humor, 
none  of  Mhh  h  are  foniid,  he  ur;:es,  amiMig  vix.il'cs,  exrept  in  their 
very  rudnnent^,  and  none  of  Hhn  h  (  ould  have  In  rn  di'\elo|K*d  bv 
natural  selei  tion,  sin<e  none  « ould  h.i\e  In-en  a  cause  of  man  > 
c<ini|ue^t  in  his  struggles  uith  wild  In-asts  or  uith  other  lril»es  or 
niti>)ns.  In  answer  to  the  objei  tion  th  it  the  law  of  ('ontinuit\. 
whii  h  he  his  ij'ioted  .is  favoring  the  Inlirf  in  the  r\isten<c  vi 
grilles  of  si.prfiiiturd  lN-in;;s  Ih  t^ren  m.in  a;if|  the  l>eilv,  lelU 
ai^iinst  the  intr'Hl-K  tmn  <if  nrw  « ausrs  in  m  in's  develt»pnieni, 
\\  .ill  u  e  miintiins  th  it  tht  re  are  <  i-rt  linlv  luo  othrr  ]N»ints  m 
evoliition  nhrrr  s  .,  h  n*  w  <  .i'>»  ^  «  oiue  into  pi  iv,  nameU,  at 
the  lK.*ginn::ii^  i>f  life  and  at  the  lHv;innini;  of  <  ■•nsi  lousnrsv 
**  Iu<  rr  isc  «ii  <  iin|i!r'viiv  in  i  in  iiii*  d  « •unjNiunils,  vi  :th  i  onscipirnt 
in»i  ibtiitv,  C-V4  n  It  He  .idinit  tii  <t  i{  m  «>  h  ive  prinlut  ed  protopl.ism 
as  1 1  h'  iui«  d  f  ••m;M>Mnd.  « ■!>  M  i  •  ri  iiulv  rv  ^t  h  ive  priN|i:(  rd  livmi: 
pr  »:>;il  iHin.  — •  pr<it<i]>l  i-:n  i\!,:.  :i  h  .1  tl.«'  p»wir  t»f  growth  and 
rc-;'r-H|  :• '. hill,  and  of  th.it  1  ••Titiir:<i-.s  pr>Mr-^<t  itf  development 
»Ji:i  'j  }\ !-»  r«  •ill* «!  tn  th**  m  :r . » !!■  '.s  v  if  ;•  t\  .md  « « tin]ile\  <»rgani- 
f.it;  •!!   i'i    thr  vih  .]»•  vr-^Tlible  kinpliiii.    t-r.    th  it    is,    vitalitv."* 
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"All  idea  of  mere  complication  of  structure  producing"  con- 
sciousness is  "out  of  the  question."  "Because  man's  physical 
structure  has  been  developed  from  an  animal  form  by  natural 
selection,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  mental  nature,  even  though 
developed  pari  passu  with  it,  has  been  developed  by  the  same 
causes  only."  *  Yet,  in  assuming  Weismann's  theory,  Wallace 
asserts:  "Whatever  other  causes  have  been  at  work,  Natural 
Selection  is  supreme,  to  an  extent  which  even  Darwin  himself 
hesitated  to  claim  for  it."  "  While  admitting,  as  Darwin  always 
admitted,  the  cooperation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  growth  and 
variation,  of  correlation  and  heredity,  in  determining  the  direc- 
tion of  lines  of  variation,  or  in  the  initiation  of  peculiar  organs, 
we  find  that  variation  and  natural  selection  are  ever-present 
agencies  which  take  possession,  as  it  were,  of  every  minute  change 
originated  by  these  fundamental  causes,  check  or  favor  their 
further  development, -or  modify  them  in  countless  ways  according 
to  the  varying  needs  of  the  organism."  ^ 

In  the  opening  portions  of  this  book  Wallace  introduces  a 
teleological  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  pain  which  we  ordina- 
rily conceive  as  connected  with  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
lower  species  is  mostly  a  figment  of  our  imagination.  Periods  of 
suffering  are  comparatively  short,  since  death  speedily  and  without 
anticipation  puts  an  end  to  those  animals  in  any  way  incapacitated. 
Livii^tone  describes  how,  when  seized  by  a  lion,  a  sort  of  stupor 
succeeded  the  first  shock,  so  that  he  felt  neither  fear  nor  pain;  it 
is  probable  that  terror  induces  this  same  condition  in  animals 
seized  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  that  their  end  is  therefore  painless 
after  the  first  shock.  Cold  is  generally  severest  at  night  and  tends 
to  produce  sleep  and  painless  extinction.  Hunger  is  scarcely 
felt  during  periods  of  excitement,  "  and  when  food  is  scarce,  the 
excitement  of  seeking  it  is  at  its  greatest."  Nor  is  the  gradual 
exhaustion  and  weakness  of  slow  starvation  necessarily  painful. 

ERNST  HAECKEL 

In  his  "Anthropogenic"  (1874),  Haeckel  says:  "The  soul,  or 
*psyche '  of  man  has  evolved,  as  function  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerve-chord  simultaneously  with  the  latter,  and  just  as,  even  yet, 
brain  and  spinal  column  develop  from  the  simple  nerve-chord, 

*  P.  463.  ^  P.  444. 
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SO  the  human  min<i,  or  the  soul-activity  of  the  whole  human 
race,  has  evolved,  grailually  and  stop  l>y  st«'p,  from  the  lower 
vertclir.ite  soul.  'Spirit'  and  'soul'  are  only  higher  and  com- 
bined or  differentiated  {xiwers  of  the  s.une  function  which  we 
de^if^nate  with  the  general  expression  'forte.'"*  In  his  cvuy 
on  "Cell  souU  and  Siul<-ells"  (1S7S1,  M.iei  kel  attributes  to  all 
animals  the  ]K)sscssion  of  soul,  and  athls  that  "we  cannot  wholly 
deny  a  soul  to  the  pLints  also."  The  ]M)ssi>ssion  <if  soul  he  defines 
as  the  "<  .ipa«'ity  of  sensibility  in  the  organiMU  to  excitations  ol 
various  shirts,  and(»f  reaction  u]M}n  these  excit.itions  with  certain 
mtAcments."  "This  uniform  character  of  protoplasm  gifted  with 
S4)ul  fK-rmits  us  the  hy|K>thesis  that  the  ultimate  factors  of  the 
souMifearctheplastidules,  the  invisible,  homogeneous,  elemental 
particles,  or  molecules,  of  protoplasm,  which,  in  limitless  mul- 
tiplif  ity,  com]Hisc  the  unnumbered  cells."  The  soul  connected 
with  the  lusher  developments  of  brain  and  spinal  column  is  like- 
wise a  higher  development,  and  diHers  from  the  soul  connected 
with  the  umentrali/cd  organi/atinti  of  lower  s|iecies.  In  the 
latest  edition  of  his  ".Naturliche  S(  hiipfun^Ngeschichte"  (18H9), 
he  further  aNM  rts  that  all  matter  is  iM)sseNse«l  of  soul,  and  that 
"the  antithesis  uhu  h  y^c  ha\e  assumed  Ik* t ween  living  and  dead 
nature  does  imt  exist.  When  a  stone,  thrown  into  the  air,  falls 
to  the  earth  at  <  ording  ti>  fixed  Liwh,  or  when  a  t  rystal  is  formrtl 
in  a  solution  of  &alts,  or  when  sulphur  and  tpiit  ksilvcr  combine 
to  form  c  innaliar,  these  phenomena  are  not  more  and  not  less 
met  hant<  al  phenomena  of  life  than  the  growth  and  bloom  of  the 
plants,  ih.m  the  propagati«in  and  sense  .i<ti\ity  of  animals,  than 
the  |Mr«  rpfioii  and  thought  pr<M:rsM-s  of  human  t^eings."'  And 
Uiih  in  this  work  and  in  his  ".\nthro|M>genie  *' he  quotes  the 
Words  of  <HK*the,  that  ''matter  can  never  exist  and  act  without 
soul,  the  v»ul  tan  never  exist  and  a«  t  without  matter."  'Ihis 
last  statement  Is,  however,  rather  a  metaphysical  one,  in  distinc- 
tion friim  llaei  kri's  other  statements  on  this  subject,  which  are 
pri>{>«  riv  n  tt'.irali<^(ii  . 

In  his  1(1  t:ire  on  "(  rll  S4iul^  ancl  Snil  « elK/*  llaeckel  sjvs  of 
insiini  t :  "I  nbiasM  il  obs<-rv.ition,  applving  its  testt  without  pre) 
udh  r,   shitws  <  •»»«  liMvc  Iv   th.it   the  v>  <  ailed   'instinct'   of   the 
anim.iis  is  nothing  rlx*  thin  a  ^'nn  of  p^vc  hit  al  functions  origi- 
nally at  i|*.iired  by  ad.iptation,  t'lxed  bv  habit,  ami  descending  frum 
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generation  to  generation  by  inheritance.  Originally  carried  out 
with  consciousness  and  reflection,  many  instinctive  actions  of  the 
animals  have  become  unconscious,  as  have,  in  like  manner,  the 
ordinary  acts  of  intelligence  in  man.  These  too,  may,  with 
the  same  justice,  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  innate  instinct, 
as  often  is  the  impulse  to  self-preservation,  maternal  love,  and 
the  social  impulse.  Instinct  is  not  an  exclusive  attribute  of 
the  animal-brain,  nor  is  reason  an  especial  endowment  of  man; 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  unbiassed  observer,  a  long,  long 
scale  of  gradual  improvement  and  evolution  in  psychic  life,  which 
may  be  traced  step  by  step, -from  the  higher  to  lower  human 
beings,  from  the  perfect  to  the  imperfect  animals,  until  we  reach 
those  simple  worms,  whose  nerve-ganglia  are  the  beginning  of 
all  the  numberless  brain- forms  of  the  scale.'' 

In  his  "Anthropogenie,"  Haeckel  denies  Free  Will,  maintain- 
ing that  all  phenomena  are  the  result  of  mechanical  causes  — 
causa  efficientes^  not  causa  finales.  In  an  essay  on  the  "  Relation 
of  the  Theory  of  Evolution  in  its  present  form  to  Science  in 
General"  (1877),  he  says  of  Ethics:  "By  far  the  most  important 
and  the  most  difficult  demand  which  Practical  Philosophy  makes 
upon  the  theory  of  Evolution  seems  to  be  that  of  a  new  theory  of 
Morals.  Certainly  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  careful 
development  of  moral  character  and  of  religious  conviction  must 
be  the  chief  problem  of  education.  But  until  now  the  greater 
number  of  people  have  clung  to  the  conviction  that  this  most 
important  problem  could  be  solved  only  in  connection  with  certain 
ecclesiastical  articles  of  faith.  And  since  these  dogmas,  especially 
as  connected  with  ancient  myths  of  the  Creation,  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  facts  of  evolution,  the  latter  have  been  believed 
to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  inimical  to  religion  and  morality. 

"This  fear  we  believe  to  be  erroneous.  It  has  its  origin  in 
the  continual  confusion  of  the  true,  reasonable,  nature-religion 
and  the  dogmatic,  mythological,  church-religion.  The  Compar- 
ative History  of  Religions,  an  important  branch  of  Anthropology, 
teaches  us  the  manifold  nature  of  outward  form  in  which  different 
peoples  and  epochs  have,  in  accordance  with  their  individual 
character,  enveloped  religious  thought.  It  shows  us  that  the  dog- 
matic teachings  of  the  church-religion  itself  are  subject  to  a  slow, 
continuous  evolution.  New  churches  and  sects  arise,  old  ones 
disappear;  at  the  best,  a  particular  tenet  of  faith  \asls  "bul  a  \e>N 
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thousand  ycnrs,  .in  inron^^iilcra])!)'  short  space  of  time  comparni 
with  tho  n'ons  of  the  gcohtf^it  m1  prriods.  Finally,  the  Histnnr 
of  Civili/Mtion  shoMs  us  to  htm*  small  an  extent  true  morality  hi« 
l>e(-n  .'issiiriMtrtl  uith  any  particular  et  rleiiastiral  form.  'I  he 
grrati-^t  ru<lc-ni'Ns  an<l  li.irlurily  of  niNtom  often  goes  hand  in  haml 
with  the  ahsdltite  dominion  of  an  all  jHmerful  c  hun  h;  in  (i^n- 
firmationof  which  assertion  rme  nrcd  only  rrmemU'r  the  Mi<Idle 
Ages.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  ue  hchold  the  highest  stan<larcl  of 
perfection  attained  l>y  men  ulio  h.i\e  Ne\ered  connection  with 
everv  i  reed. 

"  Independent  of  e\ery  <  onies^i«»n  of  faith,  there  live^i  in  the 
breast  of  every  human  lN*ing  the  gerui  of  a  pure  nature-religion, 
this  is  indisNolulily  l>'ii:nd  up  \iiih  the  nohlest  siden  of  human 
life.  Its  hii^he^t  <  >>inunridiuent  is  lo\e,  the  restraint  of  <»ur 
natural  egiusm  f>ir  the  lN>ni-fit  of  our  felliiw  men,  and  for  the  giXMl 
of  huui  in  Sim  lety  \ih<iNe  members  we  are.  '1  his  natural  law  of 
nv»r.ilii\  Is  n)i:(  ii  iildrr  th  in  all  (  h-ir«  h  religion.  It  hasdevrlo|»rd 
out  of  the  vi<  i.il  iuNtiU'  t^  of  the  aniinaU.  We  meet  with  its 
rudiments  ani>ing  all  aniin  ds.  es|»ei  ially  among  all  mammals. 
Kolliiiiiiii;  tiie  liut  of  ,i^s. »(  i.itiiu)  and  (»f  <li\ision  of  lalM>r,  many 
indiMdu  ds  of  suf  h  spef  irs  unite  to  form  the  higher  community 
of  the  si%  irni.  hi-rd,  or  tribi*.  1  he  existence  of  the  latter  m 
necesvirilv  d<-p«-n«ient  up<>n  the  uritual  relations  of  the  memliers 
of  the  (••nuinnity  ami  the  s.n  riiii  es  whit  h  theNC*  make  to  the 
whole  VM  tri\  .it  th'*  f  itst  of  thf  tr  own  egfiism.  'I  he c  ons4Mou%ness 
of  this  ne«  r^Nity  «if  *•' li  vii  riMi  e.  the  s« use  of  duty,  is  nothing 
else  th.tn  .i  vm  lal  lu^tiui  i.  !'•  :t  this  in«iiiict  is  alwavs  a  ]»svchical 
h  ibii.  uiiii  h  M.it  oru'tn  lily  ai  <|'nrcfl,  b  :t  uhn  h,  1k*(  oming  in  the 
co'ir^e  «if  tune  hrr<dit.ir\,  .ip;>«  irs  .it  l.i^t  .i%  iiinite. 

"  In  order  t«»  •  <»n\iii«  e  n^r^*  Ive^  of  the  Mt>nderfiil  power  of  the 
irnsc  of  d-iiv  aiu-'n^:  aniin  d^.  we  need  oiilv  tn  drstrov  an  ant  hill. 
Immedi  itely  uo  Me,  in  the  inii!'>t  of  the  de^trtiction.  thotisamU 
of  /eil>ius  (Ill/ens  eui{'li)\cd.  n'lt  in  the  rcM  ue  of  their  o»n 
prr«  i-i'is  li\tH.  b  It  in  th«'  pr<itei  xum  id  tin-  livloved  community 
t>»  whit  h  thr\  (hIiuu:.  r>r.i\e  voldiers  of  the  ant  state  prepare  to 
o!i(  r  strong  rrsisTmi  e  t'lo'ir  intfidin;:  fiiufer.  ln^trtu  torsol  youth 
fr^ 'jr  the  si»  <  iljid  ant  c;;,;«',  the  prei  mus  lir\.r,  on  which  the 
f'il';rr  •  f  the  state  depends,  bisv  wi»rkers  immediately  liegin  with 
unilini;nishecl  <  n'sragr  ti»  <  lear  awav  the  ruins  and  to  prepare  new 
dwellings,     liut  the  admirable  ktate  of  civilization  among  thete 
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ants,  among  bees  and  other  social  animals,  has  been  developed, 
just  as  has  been  our  own,  from  the  rudest  beginnings. 

"  Even  those  finest  and  most  beautiful  forms  of  human  emotion 
which  we  especially  celebrate  in  poetry  are  to  be  found  prefigured 
among  the  animals.  Have  not  the  tender  mother-love  of  the 
lioness,  the  touching  affection  between  male  and  female  parrots, 
the  self-sacrificing  fidelity  of  the  dog,  been  long  proverbial  ?  The 
noblest  emotions  of  sympathy  and  love,  which  direct  action,  are 
here,  as  with  human  beings,  nothing  else  than  ennobled  instinct." 
Beginning  with  this  conception,  the  Ethics  of  Evolution  has  to 
seek  for  no  new  principle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  trace  back  the 
old  rules  of  duty  to  their  scientific  basis.  Long  before  the  rise 
of  all  church-religion,  these  natural  commandments  regulated  the 
lawful  relations  of  human  beings,  as  of  gregarious  animals.  This 
significant  fact  the  church-religions  should  utilize,  instead  of 
disputing.  For  the  future  does  not  belong  to  thatTheology  which 
declares  war  against  the  triumphant  Theory  of  Evolution,  but 
to  that  which  makes  it  its  own,  acknowledges  it,  and  turns  it  to 
advantage, 

"  Far,  therefore,  from  fearing,  from  the  influence  of  the  Theory 
of  Evolution,  a  subversion  of  all  accepted  moral  law  and  a  destruc- 
tive emancipation  of  Egoism,  we,  on  the  contrary,  look  forward 
to  a  system  of  Ethics  erected  upon  the  indestructible  foundation 
of  unchanging  natural  law,  since  at  the  same  time  with  the  clear 
recognition  of  our  true  place  in  nature,  the  study  of  Anlhropog- 
eny  opens  to  us  the  comprehension  of  the  necessary  character  of 
our  old  rules  of  duty.  Like  theoretical  science.  Practical  Phi- 
losophy and  Pedagogy  will  no  longer  derive  their  most  important 
principles  from  so-called  revelations,  but  from  the  scientific  truths 
of  Evolution,  This  victory  of  Monism  over  Dualism  opens  to  us  a 
most  hopeful  prospect  of  an  unending  continuation  of  our  moral,  as 
of  our  intellectual  evolution.  In  this  sense,  we  welcome  the  Theory 
of  Evolution  in  its  present  form  newly  stated  by  Darwin,  as  a  chal- 
lenge— the  most  important  challenge  of  pure  and  applied  science." 

As  touching  on  the  idea  of  a  nature-religion  as  conceived  by 
Haeckel,  may  be  noticed,  however,  a  passage  which  occurs  at  the 
end  of  chapter  XIL  of  the  "Natiirliche  Schopfungsgeschichte," 
as  well  as  the  passage  before  referred  to  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  we  know  only  causa  efficUntes,  never  causa  finales.  The  pas- 
sage is  as  follows ;  "The  general  significance  of  the  degenerated 
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or  rudimentary  organs  in  the  most  im|>orunt  questions  of  natural 
philo!»o|)hy  cannot  be  overestimated.  Un  these  may  be  founded  a 
theory  of  l)isieIeology  as  opi)osfd  to  ihe  ancient,  usual  1  eleoU^;) .  " 

With  esjiecial  theories  t)i  Heredity  a<l\ocated  by  liaeckel  »c 
arc  not  concerned,  except  in  one  uspec  t.  h\en  in  the  lir^t 
edition  of  his  "  Natiirhche  >chopiung>geM  liichte,"  liaeckel  HLikcs 
a  distinction  lurtween  conservative  and  progiessivc  inheriUncc, 
and  in  the  edition  of  1.SH9  he  still  maintains  this  division  again^ 
Weismann  and  others,  claiming  the  heredity  of  acipiired  habit, 
under  certain  c  ircumstanres,  and  showing  <onrlusi\ely  that  even 
wounds  and  blemishes  received  during  the  life  of  an  imlividual 
may  Ur,  in  some  instances,  inherited  by  «les4-endants.*  'Ihc  b»* 
<if  progressive  heredity  he  gives  as  four:  (i)  the  law  of  the 
inlu-ntance  of  adaptaticm;  <  a  the  law  of  the  surer  inheritance  of 
(pialities  fixed  by  ctintinual  o]>eration  of  its  «-auses  on  individual 
generathins;  t  \)  the  law  of  hom<ichronous  inheritance  «>r  inher- 
itance at  a  «-orrcsiM)nding  age;  (.p  the  law  of  homi»ty|MMi%  in- 
heritance, which  inav  Ik*  (itherwiM*  called  the  law  of  inheritance 
in  corres|N)nding  parts  of  the  IhnIv.'' 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  spnial  theories  by  whit  h  the  great 
original  authtirities  pavnl  the  wav  for  a  system  of  K.volutional 
Kthii  ^.  we  may  direct  our  attention  to  the  more  purely  philoMiphi- 
cal  writers  who  have  tiirned  thcM*  theories  to  advantage  and  elab- 
orated them.     'Ihe  first  on  the  li^-t  is 

HiKiiiKT  sri:Nc  r.R 

In  treating  of  Mr.  Si»rnM-r's  work,  it  is  necessary  tol>egin  with 
a  )MM)k  whit  h  made  its  npiN-aramr  iM-inre  the  publication  of 
•'Ihe  Origin  of  S|K-«irN/'  nanirlv.  "nm  lal  Statics"  MS511,  Mr. 
>|K-nrrr's  fir*t  notruorthy  pul*li(ation.  In  this  are  ctmtained 
vHiie  remark  iblr  st  itrtnrnts,  uhii  h  are  of  r<«|>r(  ial  worth  as  shf>w- 
ing  in  what  mras'tre  the  thought  of  the  lime  was  alre.idv  tending 
in  thedirrMion  .>f  the  rrvrlatntns  of  iti  greatest  prophet.  an<l 
St  lem  e.  in  Knglaml  as  in  (irrmanv.  w.is  slow  I  v  coming  to  recog- 
nize the  tiUity  oi  naitire  in  lite  and  human  progress.  An  analysis 
of  the  first  and  thri»retii  d  ptri  of  this  work  will  be,  therefore,  of 
use,  and  with  this  we  will  Ugin. 

M'  i<«4  <r  Iff. 

*  }tit  i!lvftirAlii*n«  ant  \*fmt(%oi  tbcftr  IamsSCC tllc**N•tftrlKbcScbt'•|l(lUlf»- 
/mAfr.  "/fp.  I*yj  1**7. 
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Mr.  Spencer  opens  his  book  with  some  criticisms  of  Utilitari- 
anism or  the  "  Expediency  Philosophy."  Every  rule,  in  order  to 
be  of  value,  must  have  a  definite  meaning.  The  rule  of  **  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  "  supposes  mankind  to 
be  unanimous  in  the  definition  of  the  greatest  happiness;  the 
standard  of  happiness  is,  however,  infinitely  variable,  in  nations 
and  in  individuals.  For  happiness  signifies  a  gratified  state  of 
all  the  faculties;  and  no  two  individuals  are  alike  in  faculties. 
In  endeavoring  to  fix  a  standard,  we  are  met  by  such  insolvable 
problems  as:  What  is  the  ratio  between  mental  and  bodily  enjoy- 
ments constituting  the  greatest  happiness?  Which  is  most  truly 
an  element  in  the  desired  felicity,  content  or  aspiration?  The 
conclusion  we  inevitably  reach  is  that  a  true  conception  of  what 
human  life  should  be  is  possible  only  to  the  ideal  man,  —  in  whom 
the  component  feelings  exist  in  their  normal  proportions.  The 
world  as  yet  contains  no  such  men,  and  we  are  left  with  an  insolv- 
able riddle  on  our  hands. 

There  is  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  happiness. 

The  Expediency  Philosophy  believes  that  man's  intellect  is 
competent  to  observe  accurately  and  to  grasp  at  once  the  multi- 
plied phenomena  of  life  and  derive  therefrom  the  knowledge 
which  shall  enable  him  to  say  whether  such  or  such  measures  will 
conduce  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

If  without  knowledge  of  terrestrial  phenomena  and  their  laws, 
Newton  had  attempted  a  theory  of  planetary  and  stellar  equilib- 
rium, he  might  have  cogitated  to  all  eternity  without  result.  Such 
an  attempt,  however,  would  have  been  far  less  absurd  than  the 
attempt  to  find  out  the  principles  of  public  polity  by  a  direct 
examination  of  that  wonderfully  intricate  combination,  Society. 
In  order  to  understand  Society  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  Man. 

Another  mistake  of  the  Expediency  Philosophy  is  that  it  assumes 
the  eternity  of  government,  which  marks  a  certain  stage  of  civil- 
ization, but  which  will  by  no  means  necessarily  last  forever. 
Time  was  when  the  history  of  a  people  was  the  history  of  its 
government.  Feudalism,  serfdom,  slavery,  —  all  were  forms  of 
government.  Progress  means  less  government;  constitutional 
forms,  political  freedom,  democracy,  all  mean  this.  Government 
is  a  sign  of  imperfection,  an  evil  necessary  against  knavery;  it 
must  exist  only  so  long  as  this  exists.     I'he  Expediency  YYiWo^o- 
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phy  is,  however,  foumU'd  on  guvcrnmciit ;  takes  it  into  partnrr- 
bhi|»:  but  a  ^y>tl■m  oi  inor.il  philosophy  professes  to  l>e  a  code  of 
correi  t  rules  tor  the  \*oi,  ;is  \»cll  as  the  M^rst,  menilH*rs  of  societv, 
an<l  applicable  to  hninaiiity  in  its  highest  <  one  ei\ able  |M.Tfc(  tion. 
Of  the  Kxpe<li('ii(  y  Thilosophy  it  must,  therefore,  be  s.ii(l  that  it 
can  claim  no  m  ientific  (haracter,  since: 

Its  fumlamental  pro|>osition  is  not  an  axiom  but  a  problem  to 
be  solved; 

It  is  expressi'd  in  terms  {Missessin^;  no  fixed  ncreptation; 

It  wouM  reipiire  omni'«ci«*iu  e  to  tarry  it  into  practice; 

And,  moreover,  it  takes  imiH*rfet  tion  for  its  basis. 

'ihe  existence  of  sot  iety  argues  a  tcitain  fitness  and  dc&ire  of 
mankind  for  it;  without  this,  it  uould  not  exiNt,  as  eating  and 
drinking,  anii  the  nourishment  ami  protection  (»f  offspring  would 
not  take  place  if  there  were  no  f  t irrrs} Hindi ng  <lesires,  but  merely 
an  absirat  t  (»pinion  in  fa\or  «if  the  worth  of  the  two.  In  the 
method  of  n.ilure,  there  is  always  siune  prom]»ter,  <  alle<l  a  de»ire, 
answering  to  ea<  h  of  the  .it  t ions  which  it  is  retpiisite  ft»r  u%  to 
|M'rf«>r!n.  It  is  proli.dilr.  therefurr,  th.it  we  shall  find  an  instru- 
mentality tii  this  sort  prompting  us  to  morality.  In  tilijection  to 
the  theory  «>f  a  moral  seuM*,  the  want  t»f  unifunnity  in  judgment 
as  !•>  what  is  right  is  often  aiham  <  d.  Tiut  none  deny  the  im|Mir- 
tame  «if  ap)K*tite,  though  all  know  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
ini.dlible  guule  in  the  t  hnii  e  of  kiml  t»r  tpianiity  of  fiMnl.  'Ihe 
same  mav  In*  s.iid  t»f  pirental  aMettmn.  'ihe  fouiidatitm  of  the 
claim  of  any  mm  th.it  hr  h.is  as  gre.it  a  right  to  happine*>s  as  any 
other  «  in  l»e  fiMinil  in  the  l.i*it  a^al\^ls  in  feeling  t»nly;  he  feeU 
that  It  Is  s4). 

N«*ne  but  thos<- i  Miniiiittfd  to  a  prr«  i»m  ei\e«l  theory  can  fad 
t<i  reiiigni/e  the  wllrklng^  «>f  s*ii  h  a  t.n  ulty  as  the  moral  sense. 
It  In  <  bar  that  the  )>f'ri  eptltln^  nf  prii|(riety  (»r  impropriety  of 
c  iiridut  t  do  not  origin  ite  w  ith  the  intellei  t  btit  w  ith  the  emottorul 
f.Kultirs.  'Ihe  intellei  t.  uniiiii'ieiif  eil  by  tlesire,  wt>uld  show 
Ixith  luiHt-r  and  sjK-niltlirilt  th.ii  ihrir  habits  were  unwise;  whereas 
the  inif  lit  I  t,  induem  eil  bv  devm-,  nukes  e.u  h  think  the  other  a 
f(M»l,  b'lt  iliies  not  en.ibie  him  to  see  hl^  nwn  fiNilishnesv 

'Ihts  IS  a  uni\ervd  I.IW  .  l.\ery  leeling  is  a«  i  i>mpanieti  by  a 
ftense  of  the  ru'litm  h<«  nf  thuse  at  ti<'n<»  whu  h  gi\e  it  gr.itifu  Jtu»n. 
Fr»m  an  iui]*'.iHr  in  ImIihi-  m  a  wa\  we  i  ill  ei('iitable  arises  a 
|>ereeption  that  it  is  pro|K-r,  ami  a  eoD\ittion  that  it  it  good. 
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There  is,  however,  a  perpetual  conflict  amongst  feelings,  from 
which  results  an  incongruity  of  beliefs. 

It  has  been  said  that  codes  derived  from  the  moral  sense  have 
no  stability  since  this  sense  ratifies  one  principle  at  one  time  and 
place,  another  at  another.  I'he  same  objection  applies,  however, 
to  every  other  system  of  morals,  and  happily  there  is  an  answer 
to  the  objection.  The  error  criticised  is  one  of  application,  not 
of  doctrine.  The  decisions  of  the  Geometric  Sense  are  conflict- 
ing; yet  there  are  certain  axioms  upon  which  all  agree;  and  in 
the  same  manner  there  are  moral  axioms  to  be  found,  upon  which 
all  must  agree.  Disagreement  is  to  be  looked  for  among  imper- 
fect characters.  But  nature's  laws  know  no  exception :  Obey  or 
suffer  are  the  alternatives.  A  progress  from  entire  unconscious- 
ness of  these  laws  to  the  conviction  that  law  is  universal  and 
inevitable,  constancy  an  essential  attribute  of  divine  rule,  is  the 
substance  of  the  progress  of  man.  The  end  of  these  unbending 
utterances  is  universal  good;  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  assume 
the  law  of  constancy  to  be  the  best  possible  one.  As  with  the 
physical,  so  with  the  ethical;  all  religions  teach  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  punishment  and  reward,  with  which  deeds  are  necessarily 
and  indissolubly  connected.  It  is  of  inflnite  importance  to 
recognize  and  follow  the  laws  of  society.  To  the  objection  that 
one  cannot  always  be  guided  by  abstract  principles,  that  there 
are  exceptions  where  prudence  must  act,  it  may  be  replied  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  nature;  that  even  if,  in  a 
particular  instance,  partial  good  may  result,  a  far  greater  general 
evil  is  entailed  by  the  opening  of  the  way  to  future  disobediences, 
and  that  we  cannot,  moreover,  be  sure  that  an  exceptional  diso- 
bedience will  bring  the  anticipated  benefits.  Moral  as  well  as 
physical  evil  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  congruity  between  the 
faculties  and  their  sphere  of  action.  With  regard  to  the  results 
of  varying  conditions  upon  man,  we  have  three  alternative  theories 
from  which  to  choose :  either  man  remains  entirely  unaltered  by 
his  surroundings,  or  he  grows  more  unfitted  for  them,  or  else  he 
grows  more  fitted  for  them.  The  first  two  suppositions  being 
absurd,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  the  remaining  one.  And  since 
all  evil  results  from  non-adaptation,  and  non-adaptation  is  being 
continually  diminished,  it  follows  that  evil  must  be  continually 
diminishing,  llie  evil  in  society  shows  that  man  is  not  yet 
completely  adapted  to  a  state  which  requires  that  each  individual 
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shall  have  such  desires  only  as  may  be  fully  satisfied  withoot 
trenching;  uimxi  the  ability  of  other  individuals  to  obtain  a  like 
satisfaction.  'I he  primitive  condition  of  man  required  that  be 
shouhl  Mcrifice  the  welfare  of  other  beings  to  his  own;  the  oM 
attribute  still  clings  to  him  in  some  measure;  the  belief  in  human 
pi-rfec  tibility  aiiioimts  to  the  belief  that  man  will  c\entually 
bertime  <  tunplett'ly  suited  to  his  moile  of  life.  Progress  i%  not  an 
accident  but  a  ne«  es^ity:  and  if,  inNtead  of  |iro|)o>ing  it  as  a  rule 
of  human  rondut  t,  lk*ntham  had  simply  a.Nsume< I  the  "greatest 
happiness*'  to  l>e  the  creative  pur]M>M*,  h'\>  |Hi>ition  would  have 
lx*en  tenable  emiugh.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  hold  that 
greatest  happincNs  is  the  creative  piir{H»se,  and  quite  a  different 
thing  to  hold  that  greatest  happiness  should  Ix;  the  immediate 
aim  of  mankind,  truth  has  two  sidrs,  a  divine  and  a  human; 
or,  it  is  for  man  to  a  certain  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the 
greatest  happiness,  ami  to  li\e  in  conformity  with  these. 

'1  he  men  who  are  to  realize  this  ^riMtrst  smn  of  happiness  mu%t 
Yk*  su<  h  as  tan  obtain  rttinpletc  ha  ppiiu'^i  without  diminishing 
the  activity  and  happiness  of  others.  J  hr  first  great  condition 
of  the  attainment  of  the  end  In,  thertfore,  justice,  and,  as  a 
supplement  to  this,  negative  and  po'^itne  iK'ncficence, — al»sti 
nem  c  from  diminishing  the  spheres  of  activity  of  others,  arnl 
further,  a  }HiNitive  inc  rease  of  their  pleasure.  For  man  is  sym- 
pathetic,  and  the  svmpathetic  pleasures  inc  rease  the  sum  total  of 
happiness. 

ihe  exercise'  of  all  the  faculties  in  which  happiness  c  nnsists 
is  not  only  man's  right  but  also  his  duly.  For  the  fact  of  |uin« 
c»f  p  ini'^hnimi,  proves  that  (mhI  intends  and  wills  s\u  h  exert  i%e. 
r>Mt  the  e\er<  ise  of  nil  the  fac  ulties  is  frc*c«l<  in.  all  men  have, 
thrrrfiire,  a  rik^ht  to  frerdoin  of  ac  tion.  'Ihispriiic  iple.  however, 
iniplirn  a  limitation  of  man  by  mm.  wherebv  we  arrive  at  the 
general  pro)M»sition  that  every  man  may  c  laim  the  fullest  lilirrtv 
to  exert  ise  his  fc*e lings  n^mf%thhU  utih  thf  ftuuMii^n  of  a  hke 
iihfti  in  fve9\  ofhif  M.iu.  In  the  progress  of  mankind,  or  adap- 
t.itii*n,  the  « ouil  11 1  whii  h  h'lrts  ni-i  esvirv  feelint^s  in  others  must 
inevitafily  undt>rk:o  rr^1r.llnt  and  « «insei|<ient  limitation,  eondutt 
whii  h  h  irts  only  their  iii<  I'lent.d  fei  Iiiil;**.  as  those  of  taste  or 
prr)'uli<  e,  will  n«>t  inrvit  i!ilv  1h*  n-otrainrd.  but  if  it  •kprings  f roro 
ne«  esvirv  feelini;^,  will,  on  the  coiiirarv,  Ik*  lontinued  at  the  ri- 

'  ^|irni.rff  clftcuhcfc  %A\%  **ilur  rtrffLitr,"  i  !•//  y   'JU 
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pense  of  these  incideoUl  feelii^s  and  to  their  Rnnl  suppression. 
Morality  is  net,  therefore,  to  be  interpreted  as  a  refraining  from 
the  infliction  of  any  pain  whatever,  for  some  sentiment  must  be 
wounded;  and  by  much  wouuding  it  is  gradually  weakened. 
When  men  mutually  behave  in  a  way  that  offends  some  essential 
element  in  the  nature  of  each,  and  all  in  turn  have  to  bear  the 
consequent  suHering,  there  will  arise  a  tendency  to  curb  the 
desire  that  makes  them  so  behave. 

Questions  of  individual  morality  seem  to  present  a  difficulty  to 
this  theory  of  freedom.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  principle  above 
adopted,  the  liberty  of  drunkenness  cannot  be  condemned  as 
long  as  the  drunkard  respects  a  like  liberty  in  others;  and  here 
we  fall  into  the  inconsistency  of  affirming  that  a  man  is  at  liberty 
to  do  something  essentially  destractive  of  happiness.  However, 
if  we  admit,  as  we  must,  that  liberty  is  the  primary  law,  no  desire 
to  get  a  secondary  law  fulfilled  can  warrant  us  in  breaking  this 
primary  one;  we  must  deal  with  secondary  laws  as  best  we  can. 

The  first  principle  above  stated  may  also  be  secondarily  derived, 
The  regulation  of  conduct  is  not  left  to  the  accident  of  a  philo- 
sophical inquiry;  the  agent  of  morality  is  the  Moral  Sense. 

In  all  ages,  but  more  especially  in  recent  ones,  have  there  been 
affirmations  of  the  equality  of  all  men  and  their  equal  right  to 
happiness.  When  we  find  that  a  belief  like  this  is  not  only  per- 
manent but  daily  gaining  ground,  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  corresponds  to  some  essential  element  of  our  moral  consti- 
tution; more  especially  since  we  find  that  its  existence  is  in  har- 
mony with  that  chief  prerequisite  to  greatest  happiness  lately 
dwelt  upon;  and  that  its  growth  is  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
adaptation,  by  which  the  greatest  happiness  is  being  wrought  out. 

To  assert,  however,  that  the  sense  of  justice  is  but  the  gradually 
acquired  conviction  that  benefits  spring  from  some  kinds  of  action, 
and  evils  from  other  kinds,  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  con- 
tracted manifesting  themselves  as  a  love  of  justice  and  a  hatred 
of  injustice,  is  as  absurd  as  to  conclude  that  hunger  springs  from 
a  conviction  of  the  benefit  of  eating. 

The  Moral  Sense  must  be  regarded  as  a  special  faculty,  since, 
otherwise,  there  would  be  nothing  during  the  dormancy  of  the 
other  faculties,  which  must  sometimes  occur,  to  prevent  an 
infringement  on  the  freedom  requisite  for  their  future  action. 

As  Adam  Smith  has  shown  in  his"  ITieory  of  Moral  Sentiments," 
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the  proper  regulation  of  our  conduct  to  others  is  sertire<l  by  means 
of  a  faculty  wh(»e  funt  tion  it  is  to  excite  in  each  iK'ing  the  enK>- 
tionsdi splayed  by  the  lK*ingsalM>ut  him.  'i  he  si'ntiinent  of  justire 
is  nothing;  hut  a  sympathetic  aMeciion  of  the  instimt  of  fier^oail 
rights,  a  sort  of  reflex  fum  lion  of  it.  ( )ther  thingN  1km ng  ctpial, 
those  ]»erM>ns  |M>NM-SNing  the  strongest  sense  of  |K*rsonal  right<t 
ha\e,  alvi,  the  strongest  si-nse  of  the  rights  of  others.  'I*hcre  i\ 
no  nritiuiry  cimne*  tion  In-tween  the  two;  hut  in  the  average  of 
c  asi's  they  liear  a  tonM^nt  ratio. 

It  mav  lie  ohiet  tr«i  that  if  the  truth  that  even'  man  has  a  free- 
dom  to  do  all  that  he  uilU,  provided  he  infringe  not  u|M»n  the 
equal  freedom  of  others.  l»e  an  axiom,  it  shouhl  Ik*  ret  (igni/ed  hy 
all.  as  is  not  the  i\\M\  'Ihis  dittuulty  scrms  in  part  «lue  to  thr 
im|K>ssduhty  of  making  the  ]H>rfe<  t  l.iw  rerogni/e  an  iin|K-rt(*i-t 
stale.  It  may  further  W  answrrcd  that  the  llushman  knows  noth 
tng  «»f  the  M'ieme  of  m.ithrmatH  s  yet  that  arithmetu  is  a  f.ut. 
the  ilitlrrem  e  in  men's  moral  jirr*  epiions  is  no  ditti«-ulty  m  *Mir 
way,  hut  rather  illustrates  the  truth  of  our  theory,  sint  e  man  i> 
not  yet  adapted  to  the  s<m  lal  state. 

In  further  <  oniirmatinn  ot  the  iltMtrinc  of  the  free  exer«  is*-  of 
fun<  lion.  It  may  Ik-  a«ltlrd  that,  sime  non-fulfilment  (»f  de^irr 
pnMlu«  es  misery,  if  (iod  i^  to  Ik*  regarded  .••  willing  sia  h  non 
fulfilment,  he  must  1»e  n  g  irdt  d  as  willing  nun's  misery  ;  whii  h 
is  ahsurd.  If  men  are  n<it  naturally  free,  then  a  din  trine  of  the 
di\ine  ri^ht  oi  kin^s  is  eastlv  re.n  lied,  ;iiitl  uIiiK'\er  is  king  must 
Ik*  regarded  .1*1  su<  h  hy  di\ine  right,  no  matter  how  he  re.u  hrd 

the  thr'ilie. 

Spent  er  then  priw  eetls  t  j  apply  his  first  prim  i pie  t»r  a\it>m  of 
freeilmn  to  pro\e  the  x\^\\X  t-i  iiie  and  IdN-riv,  to  the  iis«-  itf  thr 
earth,  l«i  pr«i|KTty  ami  free  s|»ir<  h .  ami  tunsitlers  further  thr 
ri|{hts  i>f  Hiiinen  and  of  <  hildren.  .in<l  the  ]mi1iiii  .tl  rights  nf  indi- 
xiiliaU.  the  t  onstitutmn  and  tl-:ty  <•(  the  state;  ti»mmer<e.  rtlu- 
I  ition.  ami  the  |MM>r  laws;  gii\ernment  <  <>li>nt/atit>ti.  vmitarv 
su|N*r\isiiin,  [MiNt.d  arran^f  ments.  t-ti  .  A  remirk.dtU*  ie.it>ire  «*i 
this  pirt  wi  "Nm  id  Mal:is"  is  ih.ii  >pem  er,  while  appUing  hi* 
prim  iplr  with  •I'iiie  an  fpiM^Mte  res:li  !•>  all  other  pri*|K*rtv, 
ai|v>N  ite<i  the  natinnali/.iiion  tif  tlie  I  iml.  «in  the  grtmnti  that  the 
lr«-fil-»iii  iif  thr  indi\it|nil  Is  ri^hi  «imU  tn  mi  i  ir  as  it  d>K-s  n<it 
himhr  I  like  freedom  in  others,  .md  ih  it  the  momi)Hili/jti<»n  of 
the  privileges  of  l.iriti  tmnership  hv  in<li\iduaU  diK-s  prc\cnt  the 
enjoyment  of  the  vinie  privilege  hy  others. 
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General  Considerations 


The  course  of  civilization  could  not  possibly  have  been  other 
than  it  has  been. 

Progress  shows  us  that  perfect  individuation  joined  to  the 
greatest  mutual  dependence  will  be  reached  in  the  future  of  the 
race.  There  will  be  an  ultimate  identity  of  personal  and  social 
interests,  and  a  disappearance  of  evil.  Spencer  gives,  however, 
a  number  of  arguments  to  prove  that  the  interest  of  society  is,  at 
present  also,  the  interest  of  the  individual. 

The  "Theory  of  Population"  (published  in  1852),  which  is 
founded  on  the  theory  of  an  antagonism  between  the  intellectual 
and  the  reproductive  powers,  and  on  the  ancient  theory  of  a  direct 
relation  between  skull -capacity  or  brain-size  and  intellectual 
power,  contains  this  passage :  "From  the  beginning,  pressure  of 
population  has  been  the  proximate  cause  of  progress.  It  produced 
the  original  diffusion  of  the  race.  It  compelled  men  to  abandon 
predatory  habits  and  take  to  agriculture.  It  led  to  the  clearing 
of  the  earth's  surface.  It  forced  men  into  the  social  state;  made 
social  organization  inevitable ;  and  has  developed  the  social  senti- 
ments. Il  has  stimulated  to  progressive  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, and  to  increased  skill  and  intelligence.  It  is  daily 
pressing  us  into  closer  contact  and  more  mutually  dependent 
relationships.  And  after  having  caused,  as  it  ultimately  must, 
the  due  peopling  of  the  globe,  and  the  bringing  of  all  its  habitable 
parts  into  the  highest  state  of  culture,  — after  having  brought  all 
processes  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection, —  after  having, -at  the  same  time,  developed  the  intellect 
into  complete  competency  for  its  work,  and  the  feelings  into 
complete  fitness  for  social  life,  —  after  having  done  all  this,  we 
see  the  pressure  of  population,  as  it  gradually  finishes  its  work, 
must  gradually  bring  itself  to  an  end." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mill,  published  in  Bain's  "  Mental  and  Moral 
Science"  (p.  711,  3d  edition),  Spencer  repudiates  the  title  of 
Anti-Utilitarian,  which  Mr.  Mill,  in  view  of  the  criticisms  of 
Utilitarianism  contained  in  "Social  Statics,"  had  applied  to  him. 
He  defines  his  position  in  respect  to  Utilitarianism  as  follows: 
"1  have  never  regarded  myself  as  an  Anti-Utilitarian.  My  dis- 
KDt  from  the  doctrine  of  Utility  as  commonly  understood,  <:,ou- 
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ri-ms.  fioi  ihc  wliji-it  tn  U-  n-.ic  hvil  liy  iiu-n,  but  the  iihiIukI  .-f 
ichliinK  it.  \Miik-  I  a'tmit  ih.u  )l.ltlI>lnI-^■<  >*  the  iiltiiii.nr  rml 
ti>  Ik-  ■•>iilL-iii|iI.iUtl,  1  <t>i  tii>t  .-i<]mil  lli.it  i(  nhould  )>c  thr  pruM- 
m^it<- tii.l.  lilt.-  i:\|.i'.lii'niy  I'lti1.>-..>iiliy,  li.iviiiK  cimi  lii.lrtt  tKit 
h.l|l|>in(->^  Is  .1  ihiiiK  t»  In-  :irliii-\(-tj,  iiuiiiiu's  (h:il  M«riUiy  hn 
no  iiiht-r  liiiiiiii'ss  llt.in  <'iii[>irii  jUy  In  Ktiii-r.ili/t-  ihi-  rrsull>  of 
I  iiikIiii  I,  iitnl  til  Mi|i|>ly  (or  (lii-  ^iii<l.ini  <.-  of  i  oniliiil  nolhinx  nitirt 
Ih.iii  »"•  fiii|ii(i<  .il  );i'iK'r.ili/.iti<in->. 

"  liiil  till-  \ iL'w  fur  uliiih  I  <  oiUvml  is,  that  Mnrality  )mi)ii-r1> 
sn  .  .illt.I  —  ihi- M  ifii.  I-  of  rinlit  Mimlmi— lijs  fnr  il*  ubj»-.  it.. 
(l<-t(-niiini-  hiiw  ;iii>l  whv  <  t-tt.iiii  iikhK-s  xf  romliM  t  an-  >l(-irimrii'...l. 
ami  •  •rt.iiit  otlitr  iii.xic-.  Ih-iu-Ii.  i.il.  I Ik-m:  k»>h1  :iii.|  I. i.l  rrv.lt, 
rannot  Ik-  .k  ridi-nliil,  t>iit  iiiu>t  U-  m-ri->vity  i  i)nso]ii('iw  t-s  of  thr 
ri<ti-lil'iti>>ii  <>t  tilings,  .ittil  1  <.<iii(-i\i-  it  ti)  Ik-  ihr  Im^inrot  nl 
Mi.ril  N  i.-ii. .-  I..  .lt-<t'i<  (■  fi'.iii  ih>-  1.1WS  of  Uii-  :m.l  iIm-  <  •iixiiii-n. 
<if  (xi-K-iiM'  wli.ii  LiikK  Kf  .LtioTi  ii<-.i-svii;iy  I.-II.)  to  I.r<K]<].r 
h.i|-i'iT)c<-.inil  wh.il  kiixUiii  |.riHlii<  v  itnh.ii>|iiii(-».  tLiMn^ilmi 
thi<.  tiN.li'lii.  tiMii,  ..i,-i..|H-r.-<oi{iim-<U->l.iw-.»f  ...niliKl:  an-1 
arr  t.i  U'  <i>nf.inmi|  !■>  iTri-s|>«-<  live  of  a  ilin-i  i  r-tiiiution  ci 
hti-i.t !»-■.<  ..r  inivry. 

"  rcihiii-.  ,in  an.il->);y  «ill  iiio..t  rli-arty  -Iiow  my  mr.ininp. 
Iiiirint!  lis  <-.iily  Nt-ip-,  |>l.ini-l.iry  .i-troni'iiiy  i  i-ii-iutil  of  nuthint 
m-ir>'  ih.in  .■•  •  innnl.itol  nl'M-n.iiioiis  n-.y-  Una  tlit-  jxtsitiom  -in-'. 
lift  Kill-  "t  till-  Mill  .iii>l  I'l.ini'ts.  fmiii  uliii  II  .11  <  niniil.itril  i-h-*t 
t.iti..n-.  It.  oil.-  l»  .111-1  1-v  to  t.,-  <-ui]>i[i<.illv]>n->liitvl.  with  jn 
xy]'f'.»  Il  I..  iriTl).  ih.il  •  i-itiii)  «f  llu'  lu-.itnily  l-ilus  »o-il.)  h.i^r 

■  rrt  im  (■••'■itiMiis  .ii  <  r-Ti.nti  tiii)r<..      Ilul  ihi-  m-Hli-tn  m  it-mr  i-t 

]<l.tnrl.iry  .i-lr..ti y  ...ti.i-t»  ..{  il.-.l^i.  ti.>n<lMin  thr  I.iw  <i(  pr.m 

l.ui>>n      it'''l>i<  ti }>'-<■  iTik'  kIiv  the  <<  lv-li.il  l-iilii-f  ^^('c••^Jtlll 

•  ■• .  -.yy  . .  r!  <in  i-l  i<  r-  nt . .  it.iiii  tim.-...  Now  ihi-  kiml  i.f  rcUtior. 
Mlii'h  i).:-^  i\:-i^  Ix'Twi'ii)  aii.n  lit  jmt  iDoili-rn  asirofiomy  i> 
.iml'.-'-  .'t'lllK-kiinlof  li-l.itii>ii»liii  h,  1  rriiiiinc-,  c«i-1il>rl«rrn 
till-  1  v:-.<:.ii.t  M..r.::Tv  .iii.l  Mot  il  N  irmc  I'folK'rly  Hxjilfl 
.\n')  i-ii'  ■'.'■■  r  :'i  hIik  h  I  hiM*  l'>  tlif  I'lrtcni  rtiliuri.itiiMn  i», 
lliil  It  !•'■  „-;):.■  •  III  iii>>tr  ili'ti-|.i|u'.|  i.itiii  of  niotality  —  ii<r> 
tft  wi-  t.'iit  It  1.  K  II  i<  }\<<l  tilt  llu-  nut  III  ot.it:>-  of  Mor.ll  N  ic-iMf. 

"|..  tu.L-'  iiiv  iK..i:,  .„  |^itviiii.|.tst-....|.  11  M-rim  nrr.Kul  to 
.tiM  ihiT,   I  'rri'-i>->n<lin^  to  ihr  funiliiiii-mil  ]>r'i}Kisiii(iiu  of  > 

■  |iw  ]..;».)  M.it.il  N  Kill'-,  t)i(-ri-  hui-  U-rn.  ami  It  ill  arc,  doclop 
mg  iti  the-  ti-r,  acrutii  f  II  111  I.l  I  111- nLi  I  iiiut.il  iniiiitiuns;  ami  that. 
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though  these  moral  intuitions  are  the  results  of  accumulated  ex- 
periences of  Utility,  gradually  organized  and  inherited,  they  have 
come  to  be  quite  independent  of  conscious  experience.  Just  in 
the  same  way  that  I  believe  the  intuition  of  space  possessed  by  any 
living  individual,  to  have  arisen  from  the  organized  and  consoli- 
dated experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals,  who  bequeathed 
to  him  their  slowly  developed  nervous  organizations  —  just  as  I 
believe  that  this  intuition,  requiring  only  to  be  made  definite  and 
complete  by  personal  experiences,  has  practically  become  a  form 
of  thought,  apparently  quite  independent  of  experience;  so  do  I 
believe  that  the  experiences  of  utility  organized  and  consolidated 
through  all  past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been  pro- 
ducing nervous  modifications,  which,  by  continued'  transmission 
and  accumulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral 
intuition,  certain  emotions  responding  to  right  and  wrong  con- 
duct, which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual  experiences 
of  utility.  I  also  hold  that,  just  as  the  space-intuition  responds 
to  the  exact  demonstrations  of  geometry,  and  has  its  rough  con- 
clusions interpreted  and  verified  by  them,  so  will  moral  intuitions 
respond  to  the  demonstrations  of  Moral  Science;  and  will  have 
their  rough  conclusions  interpreted  and  verified  by  them." 

In  "  Recent  Discussions  in  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Morals  "  ^ 
(187 1),  Spencer,  after  quoting  portions  of  the  above  letter  as 
defining  his  position,  continues  with  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinual readjustment  of  the  compromise  between  the  ideal  and 
the  practicable,  the  former  of  which  prescribes  a  system  far  too 
good  for  men  as  they  are,  the  latter  of  which  does  not  of  itself 
tend  to  establish  a  system  better  than  the  existing  one;  and  he 
reiterates  his  law  of  the  perfect  man  as  follows :  — 

"Granted  that  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  ascertaining  what  is 
relatively  right,  it  still  follows  that  we  must  first  consider  what  is 
absolutely  right;  since  the  one  conception  presupposes  the  other." 
Spencer  further  expressly  repudiates  empirical  Utilitarianism, 
and  denies  the  assertion  of  Mr,  Hutton  that  he  by  implication 
recognizes  no  parentage  for  morals  beyond  that  of  the  accumu- 
lation and  organization  of  the  facts  of  experience.  On  this 
head  he  says :  — 

"  In  the  genesis  of  an  idea,  the  successive  experiences,  be  they 
of  sounds,  colors,  touches,  tastes,  or  be  they  of  the  special  objects 

^  Essay  on  "  Morals  and  Moral  Sentiment." 
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all  the  altruistic  Sentiments  is  sympathy,  and  sympathy  could 
become  dominant  only  when  the  mode  of  life,  instead  of  being 
on6  that  habitually  inflicted  direct  pain,  became  one  which  con- 
ferred direct  and  indirect  benefits;  the  pains  inflicted  being 
mainly  incidental  and  indirect."  Sympathy  is  "the  concomitant 
oi  gregariousness;  the  two  having  all  along  increased  by  recipro- 
cal aid." 

"  If  we  suppose  all  thought  of  rewards  or  punishments,  imme- 
diate or  remote,  to  be  left  out  of  consideration,  it  is  clear  that  any 
one  who  hesitates  to  inflict  a  pain  because  of  the  vivid  represen- 
tation of  that  pain  which  rises  in  his  consciousness,  is  restrained 
not  by  any  sense  of  obligation  or  by  any  formulated  doctrine  of 
utility,  but  by  the  painful  associations  established  in  him.  And 
it  is  clear  that  if,  after  repeated  experiences  of  the  moral  dis- 
comfort he  has  felt  from  witnessing  the  unhappiness  indirectly 
caused  by  some  of  his  acts,  he  is  led  to  check  himself  when  again 
tempted  to  those  acts,  the  restraint  is  of  like  nature.  Conversely 
with  the  pleasure-giving  acts,  repetitions  of  kind  deeds  and 
experiences  of  the  sympathetic  gratifications  that  follow  tend 
continually  to  make  stronger  the  association  between  deeds  and 
feelings  of  happiness." 

Spencer  continues :  "  Eventually  these  experiences  may  be  con- 
sciously generalized,  and  there  may  result  a  deliberate  pursuit  of 
the  sympathetic  gratifications.  I'here  may  also  come  to  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized  the  truths  that  the  remoter  results  are  respec- 
tively detrimental  and  beneficial  —  that  due  regard  for  others  is 
conducive  to  ultimate  personal  welfare,  and  disregard  of  others 
to  ultimate  personal  disaster;  and  then  there  may  become  current 
such  summations  of  experience  as  'honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 
But  so  far  from  regarding  these  intellectual  recognitions  of  utility 
as  preceding  and  causing  the  moral  sentiment,  I  regard  the  moral 
sentiment  as  preceding  such  recognitions  of  utility  and  making 
them  possible.  The  pleasures  and  pains  directly  resulting,  in 
experience,  from  sympathetic  and  unsympathetic  actions,  had 
first  to  be  slowly  associated  with  such  actions,  and  the  resulting 
incentives  and  deterrents  frequently  obeyed,  before  there  could 
arise  the  perceptions  that  sympathetic  and  unsympathetic  actions 
are  remotely  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  actor;  and  they  had 
to  be  obeyed  still  longer  and  more  generally  before  there  could 
arise  the  perceptions  that  they  are  socially  beneficial  and  detri- 
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mciu.ll.     \N  Ik'H,  huwcMT,  the  remote  efforts,  |>crhon.il  :intj  ^n  ■..» . 
h.ivc  ^.iiiK-tl  ^ciirr.il  ri'cog'Htion,  arccxprr^H-(t  ini'urri.'iit  iiu\::.. . 
ami  If.iil  in  iiijiiiit  tioiis  having  the  rcligioiiN  iwinction,  the  >cn'.. 
mcnt^  til  it  }ii>>iii|it  s\in|i  ilhi'Ui:  at  {un\>  and  iheck  uiiMiiipai:i!'. 
ones,  Ate  imnu'MMly  Mnn^ihcnnl  l»y  th(.-ir  aliiam  i*>.      Aj'i-r  : 
tiiin  anil  rciiriihitinn,  divnic  ami   human,  ronie  \n  1m*  a^^N  .j'.< 
in    tlii>ii::iti    \uiii    thr    Nxinp  itlntii     ami    unNvmp  tlhrlic    .'.*i: 
rfNjMTiiM  ly.       1  In-  <  «Mnm  imN  cif  a  «  n-fd,  thr  lej^  d  jn-n.dtu  -.  ..:. 
till*  t  iu\f  III   SIM  I  il  itiniJMi!.  ru<iiii  lily  rnfiip  e   them;  and  r\''. 
chdd.  1^  It  L^rii>\>>  i!]i,  il  iiU  h  i^  iiii|>r('sM-il  on  it,  hy  the  wuriS  ..' 
fares  .Hid  \iiiir^  III   ihi>^('  .irixinil.  liie  aMthi»iity  nf   theM.*  hu'^'*  ' 
j»riiiriplfs." 

I  hi-  .ilir<ii^ii<  >i-;it  Mill  Mt^  lit  \t-l«i|i.  .Hid  aliTMistir  ai  tiiin  Ik'i  ^r^ 
h  iliiti  il.  "  liiitd  .ii  |i  ii::tli  tin-M*  .diriiisUi  NrntimciiN  tH-i*in  l<i  • 
in  11"!'  ^'1  'II  ihi-  ,iiihi»iii\  I'l  thii-^f  1  >;-•  .iltniiMn    v  iitiiiirnis  «.'i" 
oni  r  r  :!•  'I  i.ih  it  dli  iil:i  il."' 
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guidance  of  conduct  there  should  be  due  recognition  of  both. 
On  the  one  handj  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  an  absolute  standard 
of  rectitude;  and  respecting  certain  classes  of  actions,  it  is  rightly 
asserted.  From  the  fundamental  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions 
of  social  existence  arc  djducible  certain  imperative  limitations 
to  individual  action  —  limitations  which  are  essential  to  a  perfect 
life,  individual  and  social;  or,  in  other  words,  essential  to  the 
greatest  possible  happiness.  And  these  limitations,  following 
inevitably  as  they  do  from  undeniable  first  principles,  deep  as  the 
nature  of  life  itself,  constitute  what  we  may  distinguish  as  abso- 
lute morality. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  and  in  a  sense  rightly 
contended,  that  with  men  as  they  are,  and  society  as  it  is,  the 
dictates  of  absolute  morality  are  impracticable.  Legal  control, 
which  involves  the  infliction  of  pain,  alike  on  those  who  are 
restrained  and  on  those  who  pay  the  cost  of  restraining  them,  is 
proved  by  this  fact  to  be  not  absolutely  moral,  seeing  that  absolute 
morality  is  the  regulation  of  conduct  in  such  way  that  pain  shall 
not  be  inflicted.  Wherefore,  if  it  be  admitted  that  legal  control 
is  at  present  indispensable,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  a  priori 
rules  cannot  be  immediately  carried  out.  And  hence  it  follows 
that  we  must  adapt  our  laws  and  actions  to  the  existing  character 
of  mankind  —  that  we  must  estimate  the  good  or  evil  resulting 
from  this  or  that  arrangement,  and  so  reach  a  posteriori  a  code 
fitted  for  the  time  being.  In  short,  we  must  fall  back  on  expe- 
diency." Spencer  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  an  advanced  penal 
code  is  as  impossible  to  an  early  stage  of  civilization  as  is  an 
advanced  form  of  government;  a  bloody  penal  code  is  both  a 
natural  product  of  the  time  and  a  needful  restraint  for  the  time, 
and  is  also  the  only  one  which  could  be  carried  out  by  the  exist- 
ing administration. 

The  aim  of  morality  is  life,  of  absolute  morality  complete  life; 
society  is  therefore  justified  in  coercing  the  criminal  who  breaks 
through  the  conditions  of  life  or  constrains  us  to  do  so.  Coercion 
is  legitimate  to  the  extent  of  compelling  restitution,  and  prevent- 
ing a  repetition  of  aggressions;  no  further.  Less  bloody  systems 
of  punishment,  wherever  introduced,  have  borne  excellent  fruit. 
It  may  be  deductively  shown  that  the  best  of  all  systems  must  be 
that  best  calculated  to  reform  the  criminal;  too  severe  punish- 
ment, instead  of  awakening  a  sense  of  guilt,  prevents  the  same, 
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iK'gctting  a  sense  <>f  injustice  towanis  the  intitcting  |>o»cr,  which 
caiiNes  resi*ntn)ent ;  so  that,  e\en  it  the  rriniinal,  on  recnteriDK 
SOI  iety,  commits  no  further  « rime,  he  i>  restrained  hy  the  lomot 
of  motives  —  fear.  '1  he  industrial  system  applied  in  prisom 
must  ha>e  the  best  results  —  rounterai  tin^  habits  of  idlencu^ 
strengthening  sell  rontrol,  and  educating  the  will. 

'the  ]tiini  i]ile  nf  freedom,  \ihi<  h  runs  through  all  S|)cnrcr'« 
works,  is  e>|K'cially  enounred  again,  in  his  essay,  **'lhe  Mjd 
versus  the  State  *'  ( 1.SS4  t,  in  uhii  h  he  «  ninbats  **thc  great  fioliii- 
eal  superstition"  of  S4»  «.;il!i'd  "p.itern.il  gi»\ernmenl.'*  lie  m>^ 
**  Keduc cd  to  its  lowest  ti'miN  f\ery  propiisal  to  interfere  «i'.h 
citizens'  at  ti\ilies  further  th.in  by  ent«irt  ing  their  mutual  Ismi 
tations,  is  a  ]irn|M)s.il  to  iinpr<i\e  life  by  breaking  through  the 
funtlanienial  <  nnditions  of  life."  * 

ln**'l  he  I).itaof  Kthii  s"  (puttlished  i<S74\  Mr.  S|>encer  a^Mimo 
a  Miinewh.it  different  st.ind]MMnt  tri»m  th.it  nf  his  earlier  mtitki 
iKMrini:  nn  iiioraU.  '1  he  <  nurse  nf  rcasnning  containetl  in  ihi* 
iHNik  Is  as  f(»lln\iN:    - 

1  he  d<M  trine  th  it  i  orrel  iti\i*s  iin{tly  one  another  has,  for  onr 
ot  Its  f  iiiiiiihiu  i-\.iiiipl«-H,  ihr  ri-l.iiinii  brtviern  the  conceplion^uf 
vth'ile  :ind  ]>.irt.  iM-yuid  thr  priiiniy  truth  that  no  idea  of  j 
vthnle  f  .in  be  fr.iMW'il  \iithi>'.:i  a  M  is4  1  ni  hb  .1  nf  |iarts  conNtitutinc 
ft,  anil  ih.il  n<>  id«.i  ni  .1  pirt  1  lU  Im*  ir.iiiird  Mithtuit  .1  nas4  rn; 
nliM  lit  siinie  uii«>ie  t**  wliii  h  it  brlon^s,  there  is  the  sci ontUr^ 

truih  th.it  thrre  i  in  br  n rti  •  1   idea  "f  a  |ort  wiihnut  a  cor 

fci  t  id«  .1  I't  thf  i-iMiliTivi*  uhiib'.  Still  l<'s-k,  uhen  part  an*l 
uhnle  .irr  iSfi.iiiih  iil\  fi  I  lit  il.  ami  !•  .t>t  nf  .ill  when  the  whi'lr 
is  nrv:inii  .  1  m  ihi*  |<  .ri  br  niidf  rntitMl  <  m  i  pt  bv  1  nmprrhrnsK*!) 
ni  theuh  'ii-  t'l  \%l\:i  ti  it  in  inii;:s.  'I  his  iruth  Imids  nnt  only  oi 
init<rMi  b-:t  .tl'^n  ••!  iiiiiii.iti  r  1  il  .i;;;:r<  ;:.tti  o. 

(  ••ti«l-.<  t  !<»  a  vili'ilf*  ainb  m  a  >•  iisr,  .m  uruHiii  whnle,  an<l 
I  Thii  <«.  Ml  uhii  h  It  M  .1  p  iri.  «  I  nil' it  br  niid*  rNliNHl  c-\i  rpt  ihroukh 
thr  <:;i<ii-rNT  irniiii,;  i<t  the  Mimlt-  n|  i  ••lubli  t. 

A  «!•  ?iiiir  :..ii  ft  «  iiii!*:!  t  iii.'-t  cm  I'lilr  p':r|M»M-less  ai  tmns, — 
HMi  h.  I  -r  lIl^t  lUi  I-.  .(<!  tlp'M'  nf  .111  t-pilrptii  111  a  til.  Hence  the 
dr  !ini!i  'i\  fiiii  r/i  ^  f-iih' r  .u  !<«  .ubisti.l  t>i  fuds.  nr,  the  adiot 
ni' lit  ••!  .11  !s  ti»  «  ii<!« .  ..t  •  <r<!iiij  .is  ui-  i 'iiitt  mpl  .ir  the  fi»rnird 
U  «!v  nt  .(I  t».  nr  t.'t'TiK  ••!  t!.i-  i->riii  II  'Ml'.  \u<l  I  •n«l  ic  t.  m  it« 
ft.il  .H  •  I  {i;.Liiiiii,  III .«! ':••'  t  .k<  ri  .^  •  •■iii{>ti  hi  iidiii^' .lii  .idjustnicntt 
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of  acts  to  ends,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex,  whatever 
their  special  natures  and  whether  they  are  considered  separately 
or  in  their  totality. 

A  large  part  of  conduct  is  non-ethical,  indifferent;  this  passes, 
by  small  degrees  and  in  countless  ways,  into  conduct  which  is 
either  moral  or  immoral. 

The  acts  of  all  living  creatures,  as  acts  adjusted  to  ends,  come 
within  the  definition  of  conduct;  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals as  compared  with  that  of  man,  and  of  the  lower  animals  as 
compared  with  the  higher,  differs  mainly  in  that  the  adjustments 
of  acts  to  ends  is  relatively  simple  and  relatively  incomplete. 
And  as  in  other  cases,  so  in  this  case,  we  must  interpret  the  more 
developed  by  the  less  developed ;  human  conduct  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  conduct  of  animate  beings.  And  further:  as,  in 
order  to  understand  the  part  of  human  conduct  with  which  Ethics 
is  concerned,  we  must  study  it  as  a  part  of  human  conduct  as  a 
whole,  and  in  order  to  understand  human  conduct,  we  must  again 
study  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole  of  conduct  exhibited  in  animate 
beings,  so,  in  order  to  comprehend  this  too,  we  must  regard  it 
as  an  outcome  of  former,  less  developed  conduct,  out  of  which  it 
has  arisen.  Our  first  step  must  be  to  study  the  evolution  of 
conduct. 

Morphology  deals  with  physical  structure,  physiology  with  the 
processes  carried  on  in  the  body.  But  we  enter  on  the  subject 
of  conduct  when  we  begin  to  study  such  combinations  among  the 
actions  of  sensory  and  motor-organs  as  are  externally  manifested. 

We  saw  that  conduct  is  distinguished  from  the  totality  of 
actions  by  the  exclusion  of  purposeless  actions;  but  during  evolu- 
tion this  distinction  arises  by  degrees.  We  trace  up  conduct  to 
the  vertebrates  and  through  the  vertebrates  to  man,  and  find  that 
here  the  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends  are  both  more  numerous  and 
better  than  among  lower  mammals;  and  we  find  the  same  thing 
on  comparing  the  doings  of  higher  races  of  men  with  those  of 
lower.  These  better  adjustments  favor,  not  only  prolongation, 
but  also  increased  amount  of  life. 

And  among  these  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends,  there  are  not 
only  such  as  further  individual  life  but  also,  evolving  with  these, 
such  as  favor  the  life  of  the  species.  Race-maintaining  conduct, 
like  self-maintaining  conduct,  arises  gradually  out  of  that  which 
cannot  be  called  conduct.     The  multitudinous  creatures  of  all 
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good  jump  is  a  jump  which,  remoter  ends  ignored,  well  achieves 
the  immediate  purpose  of  a  jump;  and  a  stroke  at  billiards  is 
called  good  when  the  movements  are  skilfully  adjusted  to  the 
requirements.  So  too  our  use  of  the  words  good  and  bad  with 
res|>ect  to  conduct  under  its  ethical  aspects  has  regard  to  the 
efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  the  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends. 
This  last  truth  is,  through  the  entanglements  of  social  relations, 
by  which  men's  actions  often  simultaneously  affect  the  welfares 
of  self,  of  offspring,  and  of  fellow-citizens,  somewhat  disguised. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  disentangle  the  three  orders  of  ends,  and 
consider  each  separately,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  conduct  which 
achieves  each  kind  of  end  is  regarded  as  relatively  good ;  and 
conduct  which  fails  to  achieve  it  is  regarded  as  relatively  bad. 
The  goodness  ascribed  to  a  man  of  business,  as  such,  is  measured 
by  the  activity  and  ability  with  which  he  buys  and  sells  to  advan- 
tage, and  may  coexist  with  a  hard  treatment  of  dependents  which 
is  reprobated.  The  ethical  judgments  we  pass  on  such  self- 
regarding  acts  are  ordinarily  little  emphasized;  partly  because 
the  promptings  of  the  self-regarding  desires,  generally  strong 
enough,  do  not  need  moral  enforcement,  and  partly  because  the 
promptings  of  the  other-regarding  desires,  less  strong,  do  need 
moral  enforcement.  With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  adjust- 
ments of  acts  to  ends,  which  subserve  the  rearing  of  offspring,  we 
no  longer  find  any  obscurity  in  the  application  of  the  words  good 
and  bad  to  them,  according  as  they  are  efficient  or  inefficient. 
And  most  emphatic  are  the  application  of  the  words,  in  this 
sense,  throughout  the  third  division  of  conduct  comprising  the 
deeds  by  which  men  affect  one  another.  Always,  then,  acts  are 
good  or  bad,  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill-adapted  to  ends. 
That  is,  good  is  the  name  we  apply  to  the  relatively  more  evolved 
conduct;  and  bad  is  the  name  we  apply  to  that  which  is  relatively 
less  evolved;  for  we  have  seen  that  "evolution,  tending  ever 
towards  self-preservation,  reaches  its  limits  when  individual  life 
is  the  greatest,  both  in  length  and  breadth ;  and  we  now  see  that, 
leaving  other  ends  aside,  we  regard  as  good  the  conduct  further- 
ing self-preservation,  and  as  bad  the  conduct  tending  to  self- 
destruction."  With  increasing  power  of  maintaining  individual 
life  goes  increasing  power  of  perpetuating  the  species  by  fostering 
progeny;  and  the  establishment  of  an  associated  state  both  makes 
possible  and  requires  a  form  of  conduct  such  that  life  may  be 
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of  the  distinction;  and  the  alleged  need  for  commandments  from 
God  disappears."  To  affirm  that  we  know  some  things  to  be 
right  and  other  things  to  be  wrong,  by  virtue  of  a  supernaturally 
given  conscience;  and  thus  tacitly  to  affirm  that  we  do  not  other- 
wise know  right  from  wrong,  is  tacitly  to  deny  any  natural  relations 
between  acts  and  results.  For  if  there  exist  any  such  relations, 
then  we  may  ascertain  by  induction,  or  deduction,  or  both,  what 
these  are.  And  if  it  be  admitted  that  because  of  such  natural 
relations  happiness  is  produced  by  this  kind  of  conduct,  which 
is  therefore  to  be  approved;  while  misery  is  produced  by  that 
kind  of  conduct,  which  is  therefore  to  be  condemned;  then  it  is 
admitted  that  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  actions  is  determin- 
able, and  must  finally  be  determined,  by  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  the  effects  that  flow  from  them,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis.  Spencer  also  repeats  and  enlarges  upon  his  formerly 
stated  objections  to  utilitarianism  as  superficial:  "The  utilitari- 
anism which  recognizes  only  the  principles  of  conduct  reached  by 
induction,  is  but  preparatory  to  the  utilitarianism  which  deduces 
these  principles  from  the  processes  of  life  as  carried  on  under 
established  conditions  of  existence." 

Every  science  begins  by  accumulating  observations,  and  pres- 
ently generalizes  these  empirically,  but  only  when  it  reaches  the 
stage  at  which  its  empirical  generalizations  are  included  in  a 
rational  generalization,  does  it  become  developed  science.  So 
with  Ethics;  a  preparation  in  the  simpler  sciences  is  presupposed. 
It  has  a  biological  aspect;  since  it  concerns  certain  effects,  inner 
and  outer,  individual  and  social,  of  the  vital  changes  going  on  in 
the  highest  type  of  animals.  It  has  a  psychological  aspect;  for 
its  subject-matter  is  an  aggregate  of  actions  that  are  prompted  by 
feelings  and  guided  by  intelligence.  And  it  has  a  sociological 
aspect;  for  these  actions,  some  of  them  directly,  and  all  of  them 
indirectly,  affect  associated  beings.  Belonging  under  one  aspect 
of  each  of  these  sciences,  —  physical,  biological,  psychological, 
sociological,  —  it  can  find  its  ultimate  interpretations  only  in  those 
fundamental  truths  which  are  common  to  all  of  them,  as  different 
aspects  of  evolving  life. 
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While  an  afi^jrcgate  evolves,  not  only  ihc  matter  composing  it, 
hut  alx)  tlie  motion  of  that  matter,  |ia>ses  from  an  indefinite. 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  (iefinite,  rohercnt,  hett-rogrncity. 
It  is  Mj  with  (ondtirt.  1  he  comlui  t  of  lowly  organ i/c<i  rrcat 
ures  has  its  sue*  essi\e  jiorlions  feebly  c«)nnceteil.  From  lhr?< 
up  to  man  may  l>o  oh>er\e<i  an  in<  rease  in  tohcsion.  Min. 
even  in  his  loviest  Mate,  (ii>|ilays  in  his  eontluet  far  more  cohe- 
rent ( ombination^  of  m<ition>;  and  in  <-i\ili/e(i  man  this  trait  oi 
(ie\eio|>t*(i  (ondtiri  l»ei  oiiK'N  more  ionspieuous  still,  liut  an  e^rn 
greater  (oheren<  e  among  it>  <om)>onent  motions  broadly  div 
tinguiNhes  the  i  omlut  t  \%e  (all  moral  from  the  4(>n<iuct  we  tall 
immoral.  Ihe  a|i|iliration  of  the  uoril  dissolute  to  the  la^t. 
and  of  the  uord  mIi  resiraine<l  to  the  first,  impjie;!  this  fact. 
'I  he  seiiuem  es  of  ( iinil'K  t  in  the  mor.d  m:in  are  nu>re  easily  b* 
be  s|>r<  it'ird,  a^  implii  d  by  the  wortl  trustworthy  applied  to  thrm. 
uhde  tho<.('  of  the  lt*>N  print  ipbd  m.m  4annot  Im>  s4)  s|»ot  ifietl;  as 
is  implied  by  the  woril  r.ntr'i^tv^tirthy.  Indefiniteness  aceomfia- 
nii-s  im  ohcrriH  e  in  « •aiiliu  t  that  is  little  e\ol\ed;  and  throughotjt 
the  asi  emliii;;  st  igr^  uf  f\ol\  mg  <  ondu<  1  there  is  an  increasmgU 
df'finite  I  ot»rdinati«»n  of  the  motions  <  im^titiiting  it,  until  mr 
reai  h  the  <  on^*  irnlioMs  mm,  uho  i^  ex.u  t  in  all  his  tran%a(  tion«. 
\\  ith  this  imrctsc  of  d(-t'init(-nr^<«  .tnd  <  ohereii*  e  goes  al«a  an 
in<  reasf  of  hrtrr^ccm  it\  .  tin-  inor.d  mm  prrt«>rms  more  varinl 
ditiTN,  :idi'i^tnu-nt%  I'f  m  t-i  to  (  nils  in  m>ir<'  varied  relations,  than 
t\*tr-^  the  immor.d  m.in. 

I.voiutpin  in  (<ii)ibi(  i  i^.  likt*  .ill  otlitT  evolution,  towards  eipii 
]i!>ritim,  —  not  the  i  '\  .iliiiriMiii  rt-.u  hnl  bv  thr  in<liv  idual  in  death. 
bit  a  m<»v  in;:  (-'i'iil:brr:tn.  lii^  rv«l  Mutii  i  i>nsist-i  in  a  rontinual 
.<•!'.  :^Ti!irnt  I'f  inuf  r  ;•>  nMti  r  rrl  ition<«,  until  .1  st.iie  of  mx  irt\ 
«h«ii  Ih-  r«'.i<  liiii  1:1  •^;..*  Ii  \hr  individti.il  uill  iin<l  hi^  nature  ron- 
grui'us  mth  the  enwri'ijiii'  nt. 


I  III    ]\:>  1'  -.!•  M    Vii  w 

"Ihr  trith  th  kt  \hr  id*  tliv  lU'rd  111 .11  is  f»ne  in  «hom  the 
m  •-.  iTi^  « ■;  :ilibr:  .:i»  !  ■  ;  •  rti  •  i.  t-r  «'.-|.i  >  n  ht  ^  nfMre<*t  ti»  |>erfe4  tion. 
b'lt'ti)!^.  w}..  utrMi  I  ri  d  w'*'.  pliv -i»l.fj,i  d  1  ink'U.ige,  the  truth 
that  he  1^  one  in  vih<  in  the  I  .m  tion>  ot  all  kind^  are  dulv  ful- 
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filled."     Either  excess  or  defect  in  the  performance  of  function 
results  in  a  lowering  of  life,  for  the  time  being  at  least.     Hence, 
the  performance  of  every  function  is,  in  a  sense,  a  moral  obliga- 
tion.    One  test  of  action  is  thus  given  us.     An  action  must  be 
classed  as  right  or  wrong  in  respect  of  its  immediate  bearings, 
according  as  it  does  or  does  not  tend  either  to  the  maintenance 
of  complete  life  for  the  time  being  or  the  prolongation  of  life  to 
its  full  extent.     This  is  true  even  though  the  remoter  bearings  of 
the  action  may  call  for  a  different  classification.     The  seeming 
paradoxy  of  this  statement  results  from  the  tendency,  so  difficult 
to  avoid,   to  judge  a  conclusion  which  presupposes  an   ideal 
humanity,  by  its  applicability  to  humanity  as  now  existing.     In 
the  ideal  state,  towards  which  evolution  tends,  any  falling  short  of 
function  implies  deviation  from  perfectly  moral  conduct. 

"  Fit  connections  between  acts  and  results  must  establish  them- 
selves in  living  things,  even  before  consciousness  arises;  and 
after  the  rise  of  consciousness  these  connections  can  change  in  no 
other  way  than  to  become  better  established.  At  the  very  outset, 
life  is  maintained  by  persistence  in  acts  which  conduce  to  it  and 
desistence  from  acts  which  impede  it;  and  whenever  sentience 
makes  its  appearance  as  an  accompaniment,  its  forms  must  be 
such  that  in  the  one  case  the  produced  feeling  is  of  a  kind  that 
will  be  sought  —  pleasure,  and  in  the  other  case  is  of  a  kind 
that  will  be  shunned  —  pain."  So,  in  the  case  of  the  seizure 
of  food,  for  example,  "the  pleasurable  sensation,'*  everywhere 
where  it  arises,  must  be  itself  the  stimulus  to  the  contraction  by 
which  the  pleasurable  sensation  is  maintained  and  increased;  or 
must  be  so  bound  up  with  the  stimulus  that  the  two  increase 
together.  "  And  this  relation,  which  we  see  is  directly  established 
in  the  case  of  a  fundamental  function,  must  be  indirectly  estab- 
lished with  all  other  functions;  since  non-establishment  of  it  in 
any  particular  case  implies,  in  so  far,  unfitness  to  the  conditions 
of  existence."  "  Sentient  existence  can  evolve  only  on  condition 
that  pleasure-giving  acts  are  life-sustaining  acts." 

It  is  true  that,  in  mankind  as  at  present  constituted,  guidance 
by  present  or  proximate  pleasures  and  pains  fails  throughout  a 
wide  range  of  cases.  This  arises  throughout  evolution  by  changes 
in  the  environment,  from  which  result  partial  misadjustments  of 
the  feelings,  necessitating  readjustments.  This  general  cause  of 
derangement  has  been  operating  on  human  beings  in  the  changes 
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froin  a  iiriinitivc   tt)  a  ci^ili/otl  condition  throiijzh  the  (!*•■' 
ojtposilion  .intl  stri:f;;;Io  cif  the  militant  ami  the  indu^^trul  «; .: 
in  a  ininnrr  untiNually  dec  iilcd,  persi>tcnt,  ami  in^ohed. 

Hut  thcTf  is  a  still  further  relation  hrtvtecn  pIcMsiire  ami  mi  .:.- 
to  be  (•on>idirtd.     'I  here  are  ti>nnec  linns  lulween  j-ltM-.rr    • 
general,  iind  ]>h\ *>ii >!«>;: it.d  exaltation,  and  lK-t\ieen  p.iin   m  »:■  * 
eral    antl    pliy^ioin^ii  al    depression.      K\ery    plea'.ure    ini  ?<   ■ 
vitality,  e\ery  jMiii  de<  re.iM-s  \itality.      Non-rero^nition  m!  :.  ■  - 
general  truths  \  iti  iles  inoral  >j»e«ulatitin  at  Iarj»e.    '"Nua  h.or  .  . . 
your  f^MtilH  .11  ion  -     it   is  p.i^t;  anil  >ou  are  as  ymi  «rre  Ui  : 
says  the  luor.ili^l  ti»  one;  and  to  jnotlier  he  s.iys:  'ViiuhaveN*  - 
the   sutteimi^       it   i^  i»ver;   anil   th«Te  the   matter  rndv'     I.   ■ 
st.iieuii  nl**  .ire  i.iIm-;  leivin:^'  «mii  oi  \uw  indirect   re^.h-*,  • 
direi  t  re^'iiis  .ire  tli  it  tlie  one  has  nio\rd  a  Mep  away  ironi  li*.  .' 
ami  thi-  other  Ii.in  ni<i'>ed  a  step  timards  death." 

lIowcM  r,    it   i»  \Miii  !he   imlifei  t  results  that  the   mor.ii.-'   • 
e^pi-i  i.illv  <  «<n<  I  rnrd  :   sini  e   remote  i  on«»t  ipiem  es  of   ai  f.    ::    ' 
e^pei  I  illv  lo  i.i-  1  ■■ii^iiliTiil  in  elliM  .d  ipie<>lii»n^.      Hut  d'»';"':.r-«  . 
ttettt-r  tiiidf  r^T  iiidiiiL;  >•!   !•:•  >i> 'I^k  .d  tr'ith>  uould  Ik.*  to  the  li«  v  " 
oi  iu<>Ttl  ti!i"r\  .iih!  -' ■!  ;•  t\  .it  l.if,::e. 

>}•  u«  •  r  <-;■•  »  1  .1!\  I     'ii!'  it>.,  iii  a  note  at  the  end  of  thi<«  t  hi] '  * 
l:  =r:  .!*.  ^  i:.'    'r\.  H? -i, ,!  in  ••  Ph\Mi  d   l-.thn  n,"  th.it  niii\en:i '■••    * 
I'  !r  I  '■  'ti  i!j'l  rt  I'l.i'.T  .\^  .1  .itiij  movements  ih  it  si-i  ure  the  i  .■-.•  •  . 
A'..-  •■  ■■!  i:i"    mij-r'  •  i  -ri  "i  .iiiv  .n  liu;:  fon  e,  .ife  the  e\Urn  d  :;i  :»•. 
r-  «;••  I  ii'.i  \\,  "I  |.  i:m  ..u.l  j.li  ,^\:i,-.      A  L!ir  il  p.iri  «»f  the  \  :!  i!  ;  • 
•  t  -'•    .    «  .  •  Ti    I'l    •  r«   :l  .rt  1    I  •!    (1<  xeliipi  «i    m  i\ous    s\  ■*•.«::;».    .  " 
»  irr:-  •!  "M  I IV  •:!.■    ■!!  i  i-.>  ri  :!«  \   .n  IH'Ii,  .mil  tht  re  i«»,  iht  f» !  • 
!ii   J  !•■;■:.' !\    III    .      ::miI.:.'    liif   e\i>»»  iii  r   nf   uh.it  we   iint!ir-:  '- 
i'\  •  ■  ■:;  ■  ■■    :  -r;!  ■     lu  i  r*    '.  .r»  -  m<  il  ouU  d-  •.  "'.d  **i  ner\oi:s  *\  ••• 
1-   ?  '!•  •.■■;■!  ••!    -••  .1  ?■.:•  -    ;:»   ^i  :.■  r  il.      It    i^  m>>re  pr-'j^-r  ?■•  ■    • 
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necessary  implications  is  that  cognition  becomes  higher  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  remoter  from  reflex  action;  while  emotion  becomes 
higher  in  proportion  as  it  is  remoter  from  sensation. "  ^ 

"  The  mental  process  by  which,  in  any  case,  the  adjustment  of 
acts  to  ends  is  effected  and  which,  under  its  higher  forms,  becomes 
the  subject-matter  of  ethical  judgments,  is,  as  above  implied, 
divisible  into  the  rise  of  a  feeling  or  feelings  constituting  the 
motive,  and  the  thought  or  thoughts  through  which  the  motive  is 
shaped  and  finally  issues  in  action.  The  first  of  these  elements, 
originally  an  excitement,  becomes  a  simple  sensation;  then  a 
compound  sensation;  then  a  cluster  of  partially  presentative  and 
partially  representative  sensations,  forming  an  incipient  emotion; 
then  a  cluster  of  exclusively  ideal  or  representative  sensations 
forming  an  emotion  proper;  then  a  cluster  of  such  clusters  form- 
ing a  compound  emotion;  and  eventually  becomes  a  still  more 
involved  emotion  compgsed  of  the  ideal  forms  of  such  compound 
emotions.  The  other  element,  beginning  with  that  immediate  pas- 
sage of  a  single  stimulus  into  a  single  motion,  called  reflex  action, 
presently  comes  to  be  a  set  of  associated  discharges  of  stimuli  pro- 
ducing associated  motions;  constituting  instinct.  Step  by  step 
arise  more  entangled  combinations  of  stimuli,  somewhat  variable  in 
their  modes  of  union,  leading  to  complex  motions,  similarly  vari- 
able in  their  adjustments;  whence  occasional  hesitations  in  the 
sensori-motor  processes.  Presently  is  reached  a  stage  at  which 
the  combined  clusters  of  impressions,  not  all  present  together, 
issue  in  actions  not  all  simultaneous,  implying  representation 
of  results,  or  thought.  Afterwards  follow  stages  in  which  various 
thoughts  have  time  to  pass  before  the  composite  motives  produce 
the  appropriate  actions,  until  at  last  arise  those  long  deliberations 
during  which  the  probabilities  of  various  consequences  are  esti- 
mated, and  the  promptings  of  the  correlative  feelings  balanced; 
constituting  calm  judgment.  That,  under  either  of  its  aspects, 
the  later  forms  of  this  mental  process  are  the  higher,  ethically 
considered  as  well  as  otherwise  considered,  will  be  readily  seen."  ^ 

"Observe,  then,  what  follows  respecting  the  relative  authorities 
of  motives.  Throughout  the  ascent  from  low  creatures  up  to  man, 
and  from  the  lowest  types  of  man  to  the  highest,  self-preservation 
has  been  increased  by  the  subordination  of  simple  excitations  to 
compound  excitations, —  the  subjection  of  immediate  sensations 

1  P.  104.  2  pp,  104,  105. 
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lower  and  simpler  feelings  are  without  authority.  Another  ele- 
ment—  that  of  coerciveness  —  originated  from  experience  of 
those  several  forms  of  restraint  that  have  established  themselves 
in  the  course  of  civilization  —  the  political,  religious,  and  social. 
By  punishment  is  generated  the  sense  of  compulsion  which  the 
consciousness  of  duty  includes,  and  which  the  word  obligation 
indicates.  This  sense,  however,  becomes  indirectly  connected 
with  the  feelings  distinguished  as  moral;  and  slowly  fades  as  these 
emerge  from  amidst  the  political,  religious,  and  social  motives, 
and  become  distinct  and  predominant.  The  sense  of  duty  is, 
therefore,  transitory,  fading  as  a  motive  as  pleasure  in  right-doing 
is  evolved. 

The  Sociological  View 

"  Not  for  the  human  race  only,  but  for  every  race,  there  are  laws 
of  right  living.  Given  its  environment  and  its  structure,  and 
there  is,  for  each  kind  of  creature,  a  set  of  actions  adapted  in 
their  kinds,  amounts,  and  combinations,  to  secure  the  highest 
conservation  its  nature  permits."  Yet  in  man  we  find  an  addi- 
tional factor  in  the  formula  for  life:  for  man  is  sociable  to  a 
degree  not  found  anywhere  else  among  animals.  The  conditions 
of  the  associated  state  have  therefore  called  for  an  emphasizing 
of  those  restraints  on  conduct  entailed  by  the  presence  of  fellow- 
men.  "  From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  then.  Ethics  becomes 
nothing  else  than  a  definite  account  of  the  forms  of  conduct  that 
are  fitted  to  the  associated  state,  in  such  wiise  that  the  lives  of  each 
and  all  may  be  the  greatest  possible,  alike  in  length  and  breadth." 
"  But  here  we  are  met  by  a  fact  which  forbids  us  thus  to  put  in 
the  foreground  the  welfare  of  citizens,  individually  considered, 
and  requires  us  to  put  in  the  foreground  the  welfare  of  the  society 
as  a  whole.  The  life  of  the  social  organism  must,  as  an  end,  rank 
above  the  lives  of  its  units."  These  two  ends  are  not  harmonious 
at  the  outset,  since  as  long  as  communities  are  endangered  by 
rival  communities,  a  sacrifice  of  private  to  public  claims  is 
necessary.  When,  however,  antagonism  between  communities 
shall  cease,  there  will  cease  to  be  any  public  claims  at  variance 
with  private  claims;  the  need  for  the  subordination  of  individual 
lives  to  the  general  life  will  cease,  and  the  latter,  having  from  the 
beginning  had  furtherance  of  individual  lives  as  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose, will  come  to  have  this  as  its  proximate  purpose.     B^Vw^txv 
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desirability,  against  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  especially  argues  in  his 
objections  to  (empirical)  egoistic  hedonism,  is  not  necessarily 
in  element  of  such  hedonism,  although  Bentham,  in  naming 
intensity,  duration,  certainty,  and  proximity  as  traits  entering 
into  an  estimation  of  the  relative  value  of  a  pleasure  or  pain,  has 
committed  himself  to  it.  But  if  a  debtor  who  cannot  pay  offers 
to  compound  for  his  debt  by  making  over  to  me  any  one  of  vari- 
ous objects  of  property,  will  I  not  endeavor  to  estimate  their 
relative  value,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  exactly;  and  if 
[  choose  wrongly  is  therefore  the  ground  of  choice  to  be  aban- 
doned? Mr.  Sidgwick's  argument  against  empirical  hedonism 
must  tell,  moreover,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  against  his  own  utili- 
tarianism, since  this  is  applicable,  not  to  the  individual  simply, 
t>ut  to  many  classes  of  differing  individuals.  To  this  difficulty 
must  be  added,  moreover,  the  future  indeterminateness  of  the 
means  for  obtaining  such  universal  happiness.  Mr.  Sidgwick 's 
objection  contains,  however,  a  partial  truth;  for  guidance  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  through  the  mere  balancing  of  pleasures  and 
pains  is,  if  partially  practicable  throughout  a  certain  range  of 
conduct,  futile  throughout  a  much  wider  range.  "It  is  quite 
:onsistent  to  assert  that  happiness  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  action, 
md  at  the  same  time  to  deny  that  it  can  be  reached  by  making 
it  the  immediate  aim.  I  go  with  Mr.  Sidgwick  as  far  as  the  con- 
:lusion  that  'we  must  at  least  admit  the  desirability  of  confirming 
or  correcting  the  results  of  such  comparisons  (of  pleasures  and 
pains)  by  any  other  method  upon  which  we  may  ^nd  reason  to 
rely  ' ;  and  I  then  go  further,  and  say  that  throughout  a  large  part 
of  conduct  guidance  by  such  comparisons  is  to  be  entirely  set 
iside  and  replacfsd  by  other  guidance." 

The  fact  cited  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  as  the  **  fundamental  paradox 
of  hedonism,"  that  to  get  the  pleasures  of  pursuit  one  must  "for- 
get "  them,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  pleasures  of  pursuit 
lie  greatly  in  the  consciousness  of  capability  in  the  efficient  use 
Df  means,  and  the  sense  of  the  admiration  excited  thereby  in 
others.  And  so  the  "  fundamental  paradox  "  disappears.  Yet  the 
truth  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  means  as  distinguished  from 
ends  is  of  significance.  Throughout  the  evolution  of  conduct  we 
find  a  growing  complexity  of  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends,  the  inter- 
position of  more  and  more  complex  means,  each  as  a  step  to  the 
next,  and  leading  to  the  final  attainment  of  even  remoter  ends. 
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the  power  for  work  and  to  individual  life,  diminishes  the  vigor 
of  offspring,  and  finally  results  in  the  survival  of  the  less  altruistic 
as  the  fittest;  this  chapter  is  under  the  heading  ** Egoism  versus 
Altruism. "  It  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  Altruism  versus  Egoism, 
in  which  is  shown  that  some  individual  self-sacrifice,  at  least  to 
offspring,  is  found  far  down  in  the  scale  of  being;  that  altruism 
is,  therefore,  "no  less  primordial  than  self-preservation,"*  and 
hence  no  less  imperative;  that  this  altruism,  at  first  unconscious, 
becomes,  in  higher  stages  of  evolution,  conscious;  and  tliat  if 
often  selfish  in  motive,  it  may  be  without  any  element  of  conscious 
self-regard,  although  it  conduces  greatly  to  egoistic  satisfaction. 
Indeed,  pure  egoism  defeats  itself,  since  pleasure  palls  by  over- 
indulgence, is  dulled  by  maturity,  and  almost  destroyed  by  old 
age.  He  that  can  find  pleasure  in  ministering  to  that  of  others 
has,  however,  a  source  of  pleasure  which  may  serve  in  place  of 
personal  pleasure.  In  the  associated  state,  a  certain  altruism  is, 
and  must  necessarily  be,  an  advantage  to  each  member  of  the 
community.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  well-being  of  each  is  con- 
ducive to  the  well-being  of  all. 

Here  follows  a  criticism  of  utilitarianism  as  one  form  of  pure 
altruism,  since,  according  to  the  utilitarian  doctrine,  each  indi- 
vidual is  to  count  for  one,  not  more  than  one,  and  the  individual 
share  of  happiness  thus  becomes  infinitesimal  as  compared  with 
general  happiness.  Shall  A,  who  has,  by  labor,  acquired  some 
material  happiness,  take  the  attitude  of  a  disinterested  spectator 
with  regard  to  their  use,  as  Mr.  Mill  recommends?  And  will  he, 
as  such,  decide  on  a  division  of  these  means  to  happiness  with 
B,  C,  and  D,  who  have  not  labored  to  produce  them?  From 
the  conclusion  that  a  really  disinterested  spectator  would  not 
decree  any  such  division,  Spencer  seems  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Mill's  position  is  untenable.  He  further  illustrates  the 
untenability  of  utilitarianism  (as  pure  altruism)  by  the  figure  of 
a  cluster  of  bodies  generating  heat,  each  of  which  will  have,  as 
long  as  it  generates  heat  for  itself,  a  certain  amount  of  proper 
heat  and  a  certain  amount  of  heat  derived  from  the  others ;  whereas 
the  whole  cluster  will  become  cold  as  soon  as  each  ceases  to 
generate  heat  for  itself  and  depends  on  the  heat  generated  by  the 
rest.  Utilitarianism  involves  the  further  paradox  that,  to  achieve 
the  greatest  sum  of  happiness,   each  individual  must  be  more 

^  Pp.  202,  203. 
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accompanying  that  class  of  activities;  the  scope  for  altruistic 
activities  will  not  exceed  the  desire  for  altruistic  satisfaction. 
Such  altruistic  satisfaction,  though  in  a  transfigured  sense  egoistic, 
will  not  be  pursued  egoistically  —  that  is,  from  egoistic  motives. 
General  altruism  will  resist  too  great  altruism  in  the  individual, 
and  as  the  occasion  for  self-sacrifice  disappears,  altruism  will  take 
on  the  ultimate  form  of  sympathy  with  the  pleasure  of  others 
produced  by  the  successful  activities  of  these.  And  so  there  will 
disappear  the  apparently  permanent  opposition  between  egoism 
and  altruism. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  "The  Data  of  Ethics"  deal  with 
Ethics  as  the  law  of  the  ideal  man  in  an  ideal  society,  and  treat  of 
the  attainment  of  general  principles  in  this  science  as  in  other 
sciences  by  the  neglect  of  conflicting  factors,  and  the  recognition 
of  fundamental  factors,  in  the  gradually  accumulated  knowledge 
of  society.  On  account  of  the  diversity  of  men  and  societies,  a 
code  of  perfect  personal  conduct  can  never  be  made  definite ;  only 
certain  general  conditions  of  perfection  can  be  pointed  out.  As 
life  is  now  carried  on,  the  conflict  of  claims  is  continual;  and 
ethical  science,  here  necessarily  empirical,  can  do  no  more  than 
aid  in  making  least  objectionable  compromises.  Absolute  Ethics, 
which  supplies  the  law  of  perfect  right-doing  possible  only  in  an 
ideal  state,  does  not  greatly  aid  Relative  Ethics,  yet  it  aids  some- 
what, as  keeping  before  consciousness  an  ideal  conciliation  of 
claims,  and  suggesting  search  for  the  best  form  of  compromise 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

"Justice,"  which  constitutes  Part  IV.  of  "The  Principles  of 
Ethics,"  and  to  which  "The  Data  of  Ethics  "  belongs  as  Part  I., 
was  published  (1891)  in  advance  of  Parts  II.  and  III.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  book  runs  as  follows :  — 

Ethics  properly  involves  a  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  ani- 
mals as  well  as  of  human  beings,  for  the  primary  subject-matter  of 
Ethics  is  conduct  considered  as  producing  good  and  bad  results  to 
self  or  others,  or  both,  not,  as  most  people  believe,  conduct  as  call- 
ing forth  approbation  or  disapprobation.  And  even  on  this  latter 
view.  Ethics  includes  Animal  Ethics,  since  we  feel  approbation  or 
disapprobation  with  regard  to  many  actions  of  animals. 

Animal  Ethics  includes,  as  its  two  cardinal  principles,  the  opposed 
classes  of  altruistic  and  egoistic  acts.  For  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies, benefits  received  must  be,  during  immaturity,  inversely  pro- 
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decided  ;  as  general  superiority  increases,  there  is  less  dependence 
on  accident,  and  individual  differences  become  more  important. 

With  the  beginning  of  gregariousness,  we  find  the  new  element 
of  cooperation,  passive  or  active,  which  is  an  advantage  to  the 
species.  This  involves  so  much  restraint  of  conflicting  acts  as  will 
leave  a  balance  of  advantage ;  else  survival  of  the  fittest  will  exter- 
minate the  variety  in  which  association  begins.  The  experience 
of  the  evils  of  not  maintaining  such  limits  to  action  results  in  an 
inherited  tendency  to  maintain  them.  The  general  consciousness 
of  the  need  for  maintaining  them  results  in  punishment  of  their 
disregard.  Self- subordination  among  solitary  animals  is  found 
only  in  parenthood  ;  among  gregarious  animals  there  is  a  further 
subjection  of  the  individual  to  his  kind,  and  where  an  occasional 
sacrifice  of  life  furthers  the  preservation  of  species,  sub-human  jus- 
tice may  rightly  have  this  second  limitation. 

In  order  of  priority,  the  law  of  relation  between  conduct  and 
consequence,  the  principle  that  each  individual  ought  to  receive 
the  good  and  evil  resulting  from  his  own  nature,  stands  first ;  it  is 
the  primary  law  holding  of  all  creatures.  The  law  of  the  restraint, 
in  gregarious  animals,  of  interfering  acts,  is  second  in  time  and 
authority,  and  is  simply  a  specification  of  the  form  which  the  pri- 
mary law  takes  under  conditions  of  gregarious  life,  since,  in  assert- 
ing restriction  of  the  interactions  of  conduct  and  consequence,  it 
tacitly  reasserts  that  these  interactions  must  be  maintained  in 
other  individuals,  that  is,  in  all  individuals.  The  third  law,  of  the 
occasional  sacrifice  of  individuals  to  their  kind,  is  later  and  nar- 
rower in  application,  and  a  qualification  of  the  first  law.  The  first 
law  is  absolute  for  animals  in  general ;  the  second  is  absolute  for 
gregarious  animals  ;  but  the  third  "  is  relative  to  the  existence  of 
enemies  of  such  kinds  that,  in  contending  with  them,  the  species 
gains  more  than  it  loses  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  members ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  enemies  this  qualification  imposed  by  the 
third  law  disappears," 

As  human  life  is  a  development  of  sub-human  life,  so  human 
justice  is  a  development  of  sub-human  justice.  According  to  pure 
justice,  the  individual  should  sufTer  the  consequences  of  his  acts, 
and  that  such  is  the  general  opinion  is  implied  in  such  common 
expressions  as :  "  He  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself  "  ;  "  He  has 
made  his  own  bed,  and  now  he  must  lie  on  it "  j  "  He  has  got  no 
more  than  he  deserved  " ;  or,  "  He  has  fairly  earned  his  rewa.td." 
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The  truth  that,  with  higher  organization,  danger  from  accident 
lx'c:omcs  less,  longevity  is  greater,  and  m)  differences  count  lor 
more,  showing  their  elTec  ts  !\)r  K)nger  periods,  and  justice  there- 
fore l)Ccomes  greater,  a|i])lies  aU)  to  hinnan  beings,  'llic  rale  of 
mortality  decrease's  with  man,  and  .uxording  to  his  civilization. 

More  dearly  in  the  <  ase  ot'  human  beings  than  in  that  of  other 
animals  is  it  shown  that  gregarioiir>ness  establishes  itself  because  it 
profits  the  variety.  Where  a  variety  live  im  wild  foo«!,  they  a%su- 
ciate  only  in  small  grou]»s  :  game  and  fniit,  widely  distriUitetl,  ran 
sup|K>rt  these  only.  **  iSut  greater  greg aridusness  arises  where 
agrit  ulture  makes  ]M)ssible  the  siip{»«)rt  of  a  large  numlter  on  a 
small  area  ;  and  where  the  a(  i  oinpanying  tlevelopinent  of  itmSuv 
tries  intrinlui  es  many  and  varimiN  c  tx'iprratums."  The  advan- 
tages of  (<H)perati(in  can  be  had  only  by  ctinfurmity  to  the 
conditions  whi(  h  ass<^  iation  impt»M*s  —  by  such  limitaticm  of  the 
pursuits  «>f  indivifluaU  as  to  \va\v  a  surplus  of  advant.ige  to  a^^* 
ciated  life.  "This  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  unpros|K-rtius  cr 
(let  ayuig  state  (»f  <  urnniunitie^  u\  whi(  h  the  tiespisses  of  unliijii- 
uals  on  one  another  are  so  nunterous  and  great  as  generalU  to 
prevent  them  Iroin  srvrr.illy  re«ri\iiig  the  normal  results  of  \h*it 
laUirs."  .Mutual  restrunt  bring  more  imperative  with  human 
lieing^  thin  with  anim.iN.  there  is  with  them  a  still  more  marke«i 
haliit  of  ptim^limciit. 

'*  Thpiugh  all  wliii  h  s»i^  of  f.n  t>  is  maniftsted  the  truth,  re«»n:- 
ni/ed  prai  in  ally  it  n<it  ihrun  tu.ilK,  that  ea>  h  in«ii\iilual,  carr^tn^ 
on  thi'  ai  tioiiN  uhi4  h  sti-,iN>rvc  \u>  hir,  .lud  not  prevented  from 
rereiviii'  their  noriii.il  riN'Kt^,  \ih»\  .iiid  bfl,  sh.ill  <  arrv  «in  the^ 
a<  tioUN  un<li-r  sm  h  ir^Ti.iuiS  .i^  au-  iitiposed  bv  the  carrying  nn  *'l 
kiiitirrd  .(>  tions  b)  i*t!i(-r  in<l:\id'i.iU.  mIm  have  siimlarly  to  mr:\r 
sm  h  norm  il  r'^^ult  «..;:■••»■  I  an*  I  bad.  And  \a::'u  ly,  if  not  tlefinitrU. 
this  IS  MTTi  to  «  iihNtiti.tt'  ui.il  i"*  I  .illfil  I'lstH  r." 

In  the  iii^h(-%t  v;n-;:  iii-mj',  i  h  .»t;ri  ,  th'-  iie«  f»>jiy  which  wr  fouml. 
of  an  (M  (  asMiial  sa«  riri<  r  nt'  t!'.r  iii'l^xidutl  indrfrnieof  s|i«rt  ics 
a^vim«*s  1  ir^re   pr«'|H»rt:"iiN.   \}-r   ili  t- im  i-   !•*  in*:   n^it    only   agjin«s 

rnniiirs  i»f  .itrji-i  kun!-,  b  .t .u.mi:!  i  ri«  tnifs  i»t  the  same  kin<i 

This  i»:i|i;:ni  -ri  in  Ir--.  t  i  »*»  !•  it  ••!  «  .ire  I  -r  otspring,  «ir  mutual 
r»'str  lint.  1?  *'\.**s  i»ii!\  .i>  i.v*  »  -.n  ir\  in  pr<>t<  •  t  the  sim  irtv  ag.i:R«t 
dr-^tru' ti  lU,  Imih  f  «'iiU  !■  r  •!•  t»  r.M\r,  ii'»t  |tir  i»ilrn«kivr,  mar  It 
in  IV  \*v  ii!jrit».l  !  .It  w  If  I'.ij'i-N  the  rirtii  with  the  stron^'cr. 
bit  this  Is  ni*t  nr«r%-.irily  ^  i,  nihi  e  the  Luti'picrcd  may  mercU  Ic 
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fewer  in  number.  And  further,  it  is  only  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  human  progress  that  the  development  of  strength,  courage,  and 
cunning  are  of  chief  importance.  But  for  an  accident,  Persia 
would  have  conquered  Greece ;  and  Tartar  hordes  once  very 
nearly  overwhelmed  European  civilization.  The  races  best  fitted 
for  social  life  do  not  necessarily  conquer,  and  there  are  injurious 
moral  reactions  on  both  conquering  and  conquered.  Only  defen- 
sive war  retains  a  quasi-ethical  justification.  It  belongs,  however, 
to  a  transitional  state,  and  is  not  justified  by  Absolute  Ethics. 

As  the  organs  of  inferior  animals  are  moulded  into  fitness  for 
the  requirements  of  life,  so,  simultaneously,  through  nervous  modi- 
fications, their  sensations,  instincts,  emotions,  and  intellectual 
aptitudes  are  also  moulded  to  these  requirements,  —  in  the  gre- 
garious animals  to  the  conditions  of  gregarious  life.  Many  evolu- 
tionists appear  to  regard  the  variability  of  man  as  ceasing  with 
civilized  life,  but  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  is  against  such  a 
theory ;  we  must  assume  that  man,  like  other  animals,  is  moulded 
to  suit  his  requirements,  and  that  moral  changes  are  among  those 
thus  wrought  out.  Aggressive  actions  often  entail  suffering  on  the 
individuals  of  a  group  performing  them,  as  well  as  on  the  group  as 
a  whole,  and  on  the  other  hand,  harmonious  cooperation  in  a 
group  profits  the  average  of  its  members ;  so  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  survival  of  groups  having  such  adaptation  of  nature.  And 
just  as  a  love  of  property,  formerly  gratified  by  possession  of  food 
and  shelter,  came  later  to  be  extended  to  the  weapons  for  obtain- 
ing these,  and,  later,  even  to  the  raw  materials,  the  pleasure  in 
ownership  becoming  more  and  more  abstract  and  remote  from 
material  satisfaction,  so  the  natural  impatience  of  animal  nature  at 
restraint  of  its  powers  becomes  in  man  a  sentiment  of  egoistic 
justice,  for  justice  requires  the  free  play  of  all  forces  in  order  that 
the  results  of  character  may  fall  upon  the  individual.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  comes 
into  being.  On  one  hand,  its  implication  is  that  it  can  be  devel- 
oped only  by  adaptation  to  social  life  ;  on  the  other,  it  appears  that 
social  life  is  impossible  without  the  maintenance  of  those  equitable 
relations  which  imply  a  sentiment  of  justice.  These  requirements 
are  fulfilled  by  a  pro-altruistic  sentiment  of  justice,  which  takes  its 
place.  The  first  deterrent  from  aggression,  among  animals,  is  fear 
of  retaliation ;  a  further  restraint,  with  man,  is  fear  of  reprobation 
or  social  disgrace.     To  these  are  to  be  added  the  feelings  arising 
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\iinItT  jMiIitii  :il  ;iivl  n-li^ious  authority  —  the  lirratl  of  IfRjl  j  •:•:^■ 
iiK-nt  ainl  tlic  ilrcui  <it  ilivinc  vrn^^c.intc  :  ati<l  llir^c  I'liir  k;:r  * 
ficliii^s  <  uiUHrno,  lorimn^  a  IkkIv  it\  feeling,  whit  h  <hr«ik*  *. 
jiriiiiiiivc  tfiiili-in  y  l«>  |hiinih.'  thf  ol>ji'«  i-*  nf  lifNjrc  >»]thii.:t  t^^.'. 
ti)  till-  iiitiTi'^t^i  ct'  tVll'iw-iiuii,  anii  thmij^h  ifiitainin^  n<*:}i.ni:    * 
tlu*  jltni^li'   M'litinit'iit  <»!'  JM^iitr,  lu.ikrt  mx  lal  i  iH*{>i*t.iiiin  \^**^ 
\)\v.     ( "riMl'irci  \vlu«  ii  lui  «nnc*  ^rr;;.iiit»!is,  tfinl  t«»  In*i'»riu-  *\:u:- 
tlu'lH    in  ilc^rci's  |»r<»i»»ri:'in  itf  l«i  their  iiittlh^om  t*  —  Ny  -xtiij  .*'.•  * 
liriiiu'  ini'.ml  tlu-  ar-iu-in:;  <»i'  kindred   iVi-hii^;  !»y  ihc  »i:ni*sii- 
di^I-livol   iVrliii:;   in  I'lii'i".  svinp.ilhv  l»i*iiu'   !i»Ntvriil  l'\  »   *ivr\:  r. 
tiij»\  iiirm>,  .iiiil  >.'illrrin:4^.       Thr   alirMsMif    >riitiiiK'ni   «•!'  j  i^t:- •.    > 
sl-iw  111  a>^lllnl^::  a  ii;^ij  r-rin,  **  jMrtly  In*  a-i^t-  lU  ]>riiii.ir\  ••^:i.;« 
HiiM  d"!*.  Hi'l  lie*  iHiu"  iiulily  dtvil'Hnd  until  a  latr  pha^i*  ul  \:  . 
ri--«,  j-aiilv  linaM.r  ii   i-»  r«l.»tivrly  t  (iin]i!(-x,  aivl   |iartl\    !*■..-- 
il  iMijii!'^  a  Ntrrii  h  •  •!  Mil  i.-iii  it:-  iii  U'lt  jm»^*»i1ik*  lor  l-iw  intclii^r  :i,  i-. 
A-.  'iij';!  j'.:ii  ha^  !'i  iii  l«  h.  !l;«  n-  i  aiiiiol   !«•  syiniMlh\  ui!:.   ;  .i  : . 
^  »  :":•■    j'.'l  ::l:i    >.i-:i:i!il'lit  «•!  ;-:.'.|i  i-  i  .iMliol  W  "Irvil-ijifl  Mi!..  :    r 
.  *.■    -■:.•.  I.I  :i!  h.'..ifi-ii.   iM-i:- ■!•.  •  I,  liu-   s«-ii!iinri:r    i-I   '  .< 
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Two  elements,  a  positive  and  a  negative,  constitute  the  idea  of 
justice  —  that  of  man's  recognition  of  his  claims  to  unimpeded 
activities  and  the  results  they  bring,  and  that  of  the  limits  which 
the  presence  of  other  men  necessitate.  The  primordial  ideal  sug- 
gested is  inequality,  for  since  the  principal  is  that  each  should 
receive  the  results  due  to  his  own  nature,  then,  since  men  differ  in 
their  powers,  unequal  benefits  are  implied.  But  mutual  limitations 
suggest  a  contrary  idea,  experience  showing  that  the  bounds  to 
which  one  may  pursue  his  own  ends  are,  on  the  average,  the  same 
for  all,  so  that  the  idea  of  equality  arises.  Unbalanced  apprecia- 
tions of  these  two  factors  in  human  justice  lead  to  divergent  moral 
and  social  theories. 

Among  the  rudest  men  the  appreciations  are  no  higher  than 
among  inferior  gregarious  animals.  Where  war  has  developed 
political  organization  the  idea  of  inequality  predominates,  but  the 
idea  is  one,  not  of  natural,  but  of  artificial  apportionment.  And  in 
general,  we  find  that  the  primary  or  brute  factor  in  justice  is  but 
little  qualified  by  the  human  factor. 

All  movements  are  rhythmical,  social  movements  included,  and 
after  the  idea  of  justice  in  which  inequality  predominates  comes  a 
conception  in  which  the  idea  of  equality  unduly  predominates  — 
as  in  Bentham's  ethical  theory,  where  "  one  person's  happiness, 
supposed  lequal  in  degree  (with  proper  allowance  made  for  kind), 
is  accounted  for  exactly  as  much  as  another's " ;  and  this  is  the 
theory  which  Communism  would  reduce  to  practice.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute denial  of  the  principle  of  inequality,  and  must  apply  alike  to 
the  worthy  and  unworthy,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  and  inferior  in 
physical  and  intellectual  capacities,  since  moral  inequalities  are  as 
much  inherited  as  others.  Here  we  have  a  deliberate  abolition  of 
that  cardinal  distinction  between  the  ethics  of  the  family  and  the 
ethics  of  the  state  emphasized  at  the  outset — "  an  abolition  which, 
as  we  saw,  must  eventuate  in  decay  and  disappearance  of  the 
species  or  variety  in  which  it  takes  place." 

The  true  principle  shows  an  amalgamation  of  these  two.  "  The 
equality  concerns  the  mutually  limited  spheres  of  action  which  must 
be  maintained  if  associated  men  are  to  cooperate  harmoniously. 
The  inequality  concerns  the  results  which  each  may  achieve  by 
carrying  on  his  actions  within  the  implied  limits.  No  incongruity 
exists  when  the  ideas  of  equality  and  inequality  are  applied,  the 
one  to  the  bounds  and  the  other  to  the  benefits.  Contrariwise,  the 
two  may  be,  and  must  be,  simultaneously  asserted." 
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under  political  and  religious  authority  —  the  dread  of  legal  punish- 
ment and  the  dread  of  divine  vengeance ;  and  these  four  kinds  of 
feelings  cooperate,  forming  a  body  of  feeling,  which  checks  the 
primitive  tendency  to  pursue  the  objects  of  desire  without  regard 
to  the  interests  of  fellow-men,  and  though  containing  nothing  of 
the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice,  makes  social  cooperation  possi- 
ble. Creatures  which  become  gregarious,  tend  to  become  s)niipa- 
thetic  in  degrees  proportionate  to  their  intelligence  —  by  sympathy 
being  meant  the  arousing  of  kindred  feeling  by  the  witness  of  a 
display  of  feeling  in  others,  sympathy  being  fostered  by  common 
enjoyments  and  sufferings.  The  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  is 
slow  in  assuming  a  high  form,  "  partly  because  its  primary  compo- 
nent does  not  become  highly  developed  until  a  late  phase  of  prog- 
ress, partly  because  it  is  relatively  complex,  and  partly  because 
it  implies  a  stretch  of  imagination  not  possible  for  low  intelligences." 
As,  until  pain  has  been  felt,  there  cannot  be  sympathy  with  pain, 
so  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  cannot  be  developed  until  the 
egoistic  sentiment  has  arisen ;  moreover,  the  sentiment  of  justice 
is  concerned,  not  only  with  concrete  pains  and  pleasures,  but  also 
with  their  conditions,  and  hence  this  sentiment  demands  a  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  mental  representation. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  sentiment  of  justice  and 
the  social  type.  Predominant  militancy  affords  no  scope  for  the 
egoistic  sentiment  of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  sympathy  is 
perpetually  seared  by  militant  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
fast  as  voluntary  cooperation,  which  characterizes  the  industrial 
type  of  society,  becomes  more  general  than  compulsory  coopera- 
tion, which  characterizes  the  militant  type  of  society,  individual 
activities  become  less  restrained,  and  the  sentiment  which  rejoices 
in  the  scope  for  them  is  encouraged ;  while  simultaneously,  the 
occasions  for  repressing  the  sympathies  become  less  frequent. 

The  idea  of  justice  is  different  from  the  mere  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice ;  the  former  gradually  arising  from  the  latter,  in  the  course  of 
generations,  by  experience  of  the  limits  to  which  action  can  be  car- 
ried without  causing  resentment  from  others.  But  since  the  kinds 
of  activity  are  many  and  become  increasingly  various  with  the  devel- 
opment of  social  life,  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  general  nature  of 
the  limit  common  to  all  cases  can  be  conceived.  A  further  reason 
for  the  slowness  of  development  is,  that  the  arising  ideas  of  justice 
have  been  perpetually  confused  by  the  conflicting  requirements  of 
internal  amity  and  external  enmity. 
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**  Any  ronsijlcrihlc  ;urrpun<  c  of  so  dtrfinilc  an  iiica  of  jurtKc  :i 
n<it  to  Ik-  cxin-i  tod.     It  i>  an  i<liM  appnipriatc  to  an  ultimate  »u*.f. 
an<l  ( an  \n-  ImU  |i.irlial]y  cntiTtainctl  during  transitiiMiil  states .  !  r 
thf  pnvailiiif;  i<l«a«»  inn'»t,  on  the  avcra^ic,  Ik:  <(»n];ruini'»  with  v\  < 
in^'  inNtitutions  and  a(  tivitifs."     I  Miring  the  thirty,  or  r.ithrr  !  r. 
Vf.irN*  )i(  Ml  r.  and  wcikcnini;  <if  militant  or^ani/^ition.  the  nii-j 
jiiMii  c  1m-i  auic  ( It'.iii-r  ;  liiil  *«inrc  then  the  idea  of  ri'^mirniit:  ' 
his  Nprr.td.      It  i>  |iri-iioMunant  m  the  i  onrcption  iif  mn  lali^niB.** 
it-*  army  of  workrr'*  with  ap|Miintrd  tn^ks  and  a|t|Kmiiim*«i  vhirr*-: 
firodiit  t-^,  and  (vrry  .i<  t  of  I'arhami-nt  whit  h  takes  UMnry  tr^m  !'f 
individn  il  f«»r  ;»iM:i   iHirimMN  shows  a  Irntli-n*  y  in  llio  vimr  li.r-- 
(ion.     In  the  i  Miintrirs  win-re  mihtaiic  y  is  most  primtnimnl,  ^»  u. 
iiMi   Is  most  hi^iily  fieveltiprd.      *' Symiulhy,  which,  a  ^rcnira!/  - 
a^'o.  w.ts  takin.:  ll.e  shape  n\  i-istii  e,  is  relajisinj;  into  j:rnrr. r*:T\ 
and  th«'  ;:«nrro^ity  is  e\ir«  isrd  liy  intli<  tmi:  injnstiec.      I>.isl\  Ifi:.* 
I.tii-in  |i'-fra\s  httU-  .inxu  iv  that  en  h  shall  have  that  whi«  h  \<\  'n^« 
lo  hiMj.  !»'it  ^riMi  .ii.\ifi\  th.u  he  shall  have  that  whii  h   **i  »:\^^  :  ■ 

MHIli'li.  t.  I\     I  \    I-." 

The  !-«rni;!i  •'!  jij^!.*  »•  iiuy  l-f  i-\]irf's«ed  thus:  "I  \rrv  :njn  > 
ffe  l-»  •!■»  t!;  it  wiiM  h  hf  \\:'.K.  ]>r<>\ith'il  he  Hifrmj:es  n-«!  ':\"  r-,u. 
frr«*iltiMi  of  .iri\  iiihi  r  ni  in 

i  Ills  1-.  n-'t  !'»  !'«  interjirrt'il  .i-.  meaninLT  that  a^j:n*ss|..n  .s  j^r 
nus-iMf  In  1  '11^'  I-  F'  ?.dMti-'!i  1^  ]•'  rinittf'ti  ;  fur  the  furm.'.  i  ru^jr.* 
t!j  i!  Milrftifr  III  I-  «:!:»  iri-.tlur'^  I  If  is  hmitrd.  that  lile  sh.il!  n«:  "< 
nij"  if  !  ;:i  usi'  •  ,i-«-  l';rl)i'  i  tli.ifj  i>  fi»-i  <■-.>». irv  to  tlir  ni  iin!T. ir.«  f 
III  "'.li'T  l.\«^  .  It  d  »•  -  ii  •!  •  ■•Mill  M  itm  •■  .1  sM]i<'rthiiii:s  irjTrr!'  rrr  r 
oii  t'.e-  ,:r'»M:i!  :;.  it  i:i  •  ■;•;  \\  in!'  il-  i'  :»■  i  :n  iv  lial.ini  e  it.  In  rs:.  •■? 
s*  i.:*  -.  !•■••  I  •  :ii  •  j-!.  .!t  ■■:  ■  ;  i;!  t  u  i .  ::.: .  i  rr>in<'ous  onr  ••!  a  ^aUr** 
r  j:  !  :  .:■•  '  ■:,  i v  !  ir  .i:i  •  \i  r:d  .i  t-»€»!h  for  a  I'NitJ:.  »  * 
M .-  V.i::  :.-  \%:.;  'i  liii-iriif  ».r  "I  :.i '.\  !<■'"•,  sim  i.il  eij'iiiiSn'.JTi  .• 
a;  ;  :  1 1'  '  ■  1  .  i?.d  w.'!i  tiH-.  ij'j-r.i.i-  :.  :■«  i  jMiilirritn  «  omrs  ap]ir-a-  '. 
t'    I    1-  :.•..'•    !:.•■  iH     -t  fi:;I;'.r:-::ij 

■    ^'..ri^-  -•  :.  ■■  '.  iif  ].■•;.!  ' 
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letter ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  identify  the  causation,  and  ridicule 
is  visited  upon  those  who  endeavor  to  find  a  definite  expression 
for  the  fundamental  principle  of  harmonious  social  order. 

Peoples  with  whom  confusion  is  not  caused  by  the  conflicting 
disciplines  of  outer  war  and  internal  peace,  early  arrive  at  the 
principle  of  equity,  and  accordingly  some  uncivilized  tribes  show 
a  stronger  sense  of  it  than  is  found  among  civilized  peoples. 
Nevertheless,  the  conception  of  justice  has  slowly  evolved  to  some 
extent,  and  is  expressed  in  such  formulae  as, ''  Do  unto  others  as 
ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you  "  (too  sweeping  a  state- 
ment of  the  equality  of  claims,  since  it  implies  no  recognition  of 
the  inequality  necessary  in  the  shares  of  good  respectively  appro- 
priate), or  in  the  Kantian  rule,  which  is  an  allotropic  form  of  the 
Christian  rule.  Jurists,  too,  have  recognized  a  natural  law  of 
equity  underlying  human  law.  To  the  reproach  that  belief  in 
such  a  law  is  an  a  priori  belief,  it  may  be  answered  that  a  priori 
beliefs  are  explained  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  arising  with 
determination  of  the  nervous  system  and  certain  resulting  neces- 
sities of  thought,  and  that  they  differ  from  a  posteriori  beliefs 
merely  in  the  circumstance  "  that  they  are  the  products  of  the 
experiences  of  innumerable  successive  individuals,  instead  of  the 
experiences  of  a  single  individual."  If  we  ask  for  the  ground  of 
the  greatest  happiness  principle,  we  come  to  an  a  priori  belief 
also ;  for  whence  is  the  postulate  ?  If  it  is  an  induction,  where 
and  by  whom  has  the  induction  been  drawn ;  and  if  it  is  a  tnith 
of  experience  derived  from  careful  observation,  then  what  are  the 
observations,  and  when  was  there  generalized  that  vast  mass  of 
them  on  which  all  politics  and  morals  should  be  built  ?  "  Not 
only  are  there  no  such  experiences,  no  such  observations,  no  such 
inductions,  but  it  is  impossible  that  any  should  be  assigned.** 
The  like  is  true  of  Bentham's  rule  :  "  Everybody  to  count  for  one, 
nobody  for  more  than  one,'*  and  also  of  the  objection  to  this  rule, 
that  happiness  cannot  be  divided,  or  greatest  happiness  obtained, 
by  equal  division  of  the  means  to  happiness ;  they  all  lead,  in  the 
last  analysis,  to  an  a  priori  belief.  Moreover,  the  rule  of  natural 
equity,  the  freedom  of  each  limited  only  by  the  like  freedom  of 
all,  is  not  an  exclusively  a  priori  belief,  but  although  the  immedi- 
ate dictum  of  the  human  consciousness  after  subjection  to  the 
discipline  of  prolonged  social  life,  it  is  deducible  from  the  condi- 
tions to  be  fulfilled,  firstly  for  the  maintenance  of  life  at  large,  and 
secondly  for  the  maintenance  of  social  life. 
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Rights,  properly  so-callcd,  arc  corollaries  from  the  law  of  c<)'^ 
freedom^  and  "  so  far  is  it  from  its  being  tnie,  as  some  claim,  thi: 
the  warrant  for  what  arc  properly  tailed  rights  is  derived  fruo 
law,  it  is,  ronver>ely.  true  that  law  derives  its  warrant  from  theai" 

In  the  appli<ati(>n  of  tin?*  theory  to  practical  tiue^ttuns,  Mr 
S|K'n«er*s  '*  JuNtii  r  "  dilTcr*i  from  "  So<  ial  Stalit a/'  which  it  rrfccm- 
hies  in  form  and  metlxNl,  in  general  in  the  greatly  im reaped  C(*a 
senMtism  of  the  view**  expresNed.  'I'his  is  shown  in  all  part»  cf 
the  Ixiok.  though  perh.ip^  inoNt  ( learly  in  those  |iart.s  rrlatin^  i^ 
the  Rights  of  Women,  to  the  I«md  (Jiiestion,  and  to  the  |jin:l» 
of  State- Duties.  "  Sx  i.il  Statii>i  "  advixated  land-nationaluath«  . 
JMit  ••  J«i*itiie."  though  ^iill  aNMTiing  the  original  right  of  the  aggrr- 
gate  of  men  forming  the  f  ommMiiity  to  the  use  of  the  eanh,  as  iKi: 
from  whif'h  all  material  i»I>jef  t«i  i  .ipahle  of  U'ing  owncil  are  drrnxxi 
and  V)  that  tm  whu  h  tlie  riL^ht  to  prf>perty  is  originally  deprndenl. 
drnieN  the  expedii'U'  v  and  the  iu>ti<  e  (»f  a  present  rrdistnlmtKNi  k4 
the  land  a<  i  or  ling  tn  tiii^  prin<  iple  ;  ant!  this  Itocausc  of  the  coo- 
fii^i'Mi  >if  1 1  nin^  at  th«*  pifMfit  tiim-,  the  imp<i^sd>ility  of  ascertain 
ini;  whi»e  aii«  c■^^'^r'»  wi-re  ihe  piMmT'*  and  who^c  the  rtililicd  m  the 
grail'Liliv  .iri^iit^  m mnpnlv.  the  wrong  nf  making  drM  cmlantk 
resp.msihlr  i-ir  the  >mi'»  of  ihnr  am  e-^ltirs.  and  leaving  those  »«• 
d«'|H*nilrnt  on  the  1  iiid  wttho'it  <  omjM'nsation  for  their  lo^s.  ami  t^f 
fi«  I  thit  any  <  l.iim  t<i  the  l.tud  i^  iiierrlv  a  ( l.nm  to  it  in  it^  «.'nr> 
nil  <  •in<liti  m,  not  in  is  pre^-nt  st  ite  uf  ilr.rn.ige  ami  c  iilin'ath.>a 
etff«  irl  !»v  til'"  la'por  »»\  uenrralion'*.  Moreover,  "iimlrr  the  rii%t 
in;;  '.% '•trill  m|  o\%iu'r^iii]>.  thoM-  who  manage  the  l.md  exiK-rirmr  i 
till*  •  I  <  inn«-«  tion  iMtwii-n  et:'»rt  ainl  lirnrfii.  whde,  were  it  under 
Hi  it«*  owiirr-iiin,  tlio-***  w}jo  in.iii.iL'i'd  it  would  e\i»erieme  no  *«:•  S 
dir***  t  •  'ii'i'  I  ti  >n.  1  he  \i<  ts  of  nffn  laliiin  uotild  inevitably  enUii 
itirn'Ti"'"  «  \  il^   * 

I  ;.•■  y\''\  ''.r  '-{  ihf  ]if  w  !i»  .il  p.ir!  Jif  *'  JmhIm  e  "  i-.  rs\H'i  i.ilU  difri  !r  1 

a^'K-j't   *^H  Mi;-*ii  .   in  ^»-nir.il,  lln*  t>v  of  history  Oniw^  a  ir** 

a:jl  \r^>  j!.!' ft' rrti- ••  \\  ,\i\   ]i»r%'iiMl   tr'-cloni,  aiiil  growing   licnrf:t 
fr  'III  tij.-  *  ri  I-       I '■;'•   pT-ii  ti«  .iii!\  *'\  wniitn  s'llir.ii^e  ami  i»f  iini 
vfitl  Tu.i'j  *:::r  t^'    .*.  tin-  ]ir<-Mnl  iiin'-  ii  •Ic-fiinl,      Ifrirlier  Iriji* 
1  ir:.ifi  w  i>  t  •  •  II.  :•  ':i  !   f  !' r  !-»'!irhi  »•!  Mi  ilthv  .ind  ruling:  c  la%«<*. 
f. .  f-iit  «  \*' II-:  .:..-  !  !  .1     -.V;  i»:i- I'.ave  ri'^<ilt<-«l  in  still  in«»re  ini'ario-M 
<  1 1-»  !•  ^^  '  i'     !i  '•!   Ill  ■•:i'  r  -ir!. 

Ill  :.'...  ' 'k.  Mr  *^;■•ll•l■r  ^t  mis  to  .idht-rr  |o  his  thrtir^  t>fa 
"  itii.il  p' rt<  •  I  .1  !  ij  :.itiin  t»  thf  i  o(i<!iti.iii-i  of   <kiMul  life."     Not 
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only  is  the  distinction  between  Relative  and  Absolute  Ethics  still 
drawn,  but  there  are  numerous  references  to  an  "  ultimate  state," 
though  certain  of  these  references  might  suggest  the  view  that  by 
such  a  state  was  meant  only  the  attainment  of  so  great  a  degree  of 
civilization  as  would  involve  the  cessation  of  wars.^  Other  passages, 
however,  seem  to  contradict  this  view.  One  may  be  especially 
cited  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  "  This  law  [of  the  gradual  reestablishment 
of  deranged  harmony,  through  adaptation  and  heredity],  holding 
of  human  beings  among  others,  implies  that  the  nature  which  we 
inherit  from  an  uncivilized  past,  and  which  is  still  very  imperfectly 
fitted  to  the  partially-civilized  present,  will,  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
slowly  adjust  itself  to  the  requirements  of  a  fully-civilized  future." 
And  after  some  consideration  of  adaptation  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  paragraph  concludes  :  "  If,  in  the  course  of  these  few  thousand 
years,  the  discipline  of  social  life  has  done  so  much,  it  is  folly  to 
suppose  that  it  cannot  do  more  —  folly  to  suppose  that  it  will  not,  in 
course  of  time,  do  all  that  has  to  be  done."  *  But  in  the  abridged 
and  revised  edition  of  "Social  Statics"  (1892),  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs  as  part  of  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Evanescence  ( ?  Diminution)  of  Evil."  "  The  rate  of  progress 
towards  any  adapted  form  must  diminish  with  the  approach  to 
complete  adaptation,  since  the  force  producing  it  must  diminish ; 
so  that  other  causes  apart,  perfect  adaptation  can  be  reached  only 
in  infinite  time."  * 

Vol.  I.  of  "The  Principles  of  Ethics,"  including  Parts  I.,  II., 
and  III.,  appeared  in  August,  1892.  In  this  volume,  "The  Data 
of  Ethics,"  reprinted  as  Part  I.,  remains  unchanged,  except  for 
one  or  two  unimportant  sentences.  To  this  Part  I.  is,  however, 
appended  a  chapter  which  was,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  writ- 
ten for  the  first  publication  of  "The  Data  of  Ethics,"  but  was 
either  put  aside  for  some  reason,  or  else  overlooked,  probably  the 
latter,  says  the  author,  since  it  contains  material  which  should  have 
been  embodied.  The  chapter  is  headed  "  The  Conciliation,"  and 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  two  chapters  on  "  Trial  and  Compro- 

»  Sec  pp.  71, 193.  2  Pp.  258,  259. 

•  As  the  "  revision  "  of  the  theoretical  part  of  this  book  chiefly  consists,  like 
its  abridgment,  in  the  elimination  of  the  references  to  Divine  Will  and  other 
earlier  views  held  before  acquaintance  with  Darwin's  theory  of  life,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  book,  in  distinction  from  Mr.  Spencer's  other  later  works,  that 
needs  especially  to  be  considered  here. 
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misc  "  and  "  Conciliation  "  whic  h  follow  the  chapters  on  **  Kguism 
vrrsus  Altruism/'  and  '*  Altniism  vfrsisx  Kgoism**;  for  it  begins 
with  a  consideration  of  the  conflict  of  claims  shown  by  "  the  Lisi 
two  chapters.*'  the  apparent  im^xisbibtlity  of  the  establtshmeiit  of 
an  equilibrium,  and  the  consequent  apparent  nece!»sity  of  self-uc* 
rifice.  Hut  this  conflict  iK'twccn  egoism  and  altruism  is  mcrrlT 
transitional  and  is  in  pnx  ess  of  gradual  4lisap]>earance,  in  the  same 
in.inner  in  which  the  present  ilegree  of  conciliation  of  the  two  ha* 
Inren  reached,  —  namely,  by  the  growth  of  such  a  constitution  m 
eat  h  creature  as  entails  pleasure  in  altruistic  action.  Kvm  with 
the  lower  aniinaK.  the  acts  whi<  h  are  necessary  to  care  for  o*a  ci 
young  are  the  fulfilment  of  an  in^tmct  whit  h  is  gratified  by  the 
act ;  and  in  the  human  rai  e,  com  iliation  tietmnren  egoism  and 
altruism,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  e\'olution,  has  reached  i 
high  degree.  In  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  itself,  from 
s.iv.igery  to  its  present  condition,  there  has  l)een  a  marked  increxv 
of  thi«i  ( onriliation  ;  this  i^  true  not  (»nlv  in  the  fainiU*.  but  to  i 
small  extent  aUo  with  regard  to  the  larger  groups  of  m<*n  ron^ti 
luliiiL'  ^MM  lelies.  There  i^  dei  rease  of  i  ruelty,  increxse  of  ju^tH  r. 
lH>th  HI  the  f'irm  of  st  ite  institutional  and  in  their  melhoiU  of  a*}- 
inini^trati<»n,  more  artive  benevolence,  ami  a  public  sentiment  that 
leads  lar^e  iiiiinU*r>  of  people  to  t'iml  egoi<«tic  gralifit  atuin  in  the 
pursuit  of  thf  general  giMid  t  ven  to  the  neglect  of  private  interr%t« 
S«-lf  M(  rifit  c  titiis  4  eaM-<i  ti>  1h>  N.1I  rifire  in  the  ordinary  srn»e  of  the 
wi>rd.  Sim  e  it  corno  to  bring  \iith  it  more  pleasure  than  p^m 
The  future  must  hold  m  st.ire  <  hanger  analogous  to  those  of  the 
jiast.  btit  these  mu^t  go  on  iiiu<  h  more  ripwlly  under  the  presrnt 
dunparatively  pea*  cfiil  or^'  ini/atioiiof  mn  \v\\  than  they  hatedunni; 
the  militant  life  of  the  pi^t.  1  hi>  moral  ilevelopment  \s  rrtardol. 
him  ever,  not  onlv  bv  tJ.e  d<i;ree  i»f  militam  y  yet  existing,  iMjt  aUj 
by  the  neressiiy  for  a  <  iriain  d«\;ree  of  bluntness  «»f  fcehng,  ti^' 
great  sensitivene<«s  to  the  stiiTeriiig  of  others  entailing,  while  the 
pre>^•Ire  of  |»opiilation  is  as  L're  it  a^  at  prestnt,  a  miser)*  that  vruuk! 
make  lift*  inttiit-rable.  It  is  lilf  U  that,  with  vm  lal  prt»gress,  human 
fertilii\  Will  dei  rea»»''  n^  •  «  f  l-r  il  a«  livjiy  im  reasrs,  until  a  cum 
pir.itivi-  b  il  i!i<  e  lit  fi-rtili*\  iti<l  in  irialitv  i<«  reai  heil  as  "human 
r\.  il'it:*!!  appr-t  n  h*-*  \\^  brmt  ♦•f  «  i»:npl«  tr  ail  ipt.itiim  to  the  SiM  lai 
hiate  "  .  and  Nviupithv  hi!!  iIi*  ni^i- iti  prop>trtion,  mi  longer  entii) 
in^;  oil  It'.  posM',-*  ir  more  i-i  p  un  tli  in  i>t  p-fMsurr.  but  the  contrary. 
"Sympathy  Is  the  riM>t  ot  e\rry  other  Lind  uf  altruism  than  that 
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iriiich,  from  the  beginning,  origmtes  the  parental  activities.  It 
b  the  root  of  that  higher  altruism  which,  apart  from  the  philo- 
progenitive instinct,  produces  desire  for  the  happiness  of  others 
and  teluctance  to  inflict  pain  upon  them.  These  two  traits  are 
inevitably  associated.  The  same  mental  faculty  which  reproduces 
in  the  individual  consciousness  the  feelings  that  are  being  displayed 
by  other  beings,  acts  equally  to  reproduce  those  states  when  they 
are  pleasurable  or  when  they  are  painful." 

The  general  corollary  from  the  above-described  process  of  evo- 
lution U  that,  with  the  increase  of  sympathy  there  arises  the  double 
result,  that  by  its  increase  it  tends  to  decrease  the  causes  of  human 
misery,  and  in  proportion  as  it  does  this,  it  becomes  itself  the  cause 
of  further  reflected  happiness  received  by  each  from  others. 
"And  the  limit  towards  which  this  evolution  approaches  is  one 
under  which,  as  the  amount  of  pain  suffered  by  those  around  from 
individual  imperfections  and  from  imperfections  of  social  arrange- 
ment and  conduct,  becomes  relatively  small,  and  simultaneously  the 
growth  of  sympathy  goes  on  with  little  check,  the  sympathy  be- 
comes at  the  same  time  almost  exclusively  a  source  of  pleasure 
received  from  the  happiness  of  others,  and  not  of  pains  received 
from  their  pains.  And  as  this  condition  is  approached,  the  func- 
tion of  sympathy  is  not  that  of  stimulating  to  self-sacrifice  and  of 
entailing  upon  its  possessor  positive  or  negative  pain,  but  its  func- 
tion becomes  that  of  making  him  a  recipient  of  positive  pleasure." 
Thus  altruism  will  overgrow  egoism,  becoming  itself  a  source  of 
egoistic  pleasure,  and  eventually,  with  the  diminution  of  the  pres- 
sure of  population,  there  will  come  a  state  in  which  egoism  and 
altruism  are  so  conciliated  that  the  one  merges  in  the  other. 

Among  the  social  animals,  with  the  ant  and  the  bee,  for  instance, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  a  sense  of  duty,  we  see  that 
this  identification  of  egoism  and  altruism,  as  necessary  to  social 
life,  has  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  since  pleasure 
of  every  kind  is  the  concomitant  of  nervous  stnicture,  we  can 
understand  the  pleasure  in  altruistic  as  well  as  in  egoistic  activities, 
as  soon  as  there  exists  the  nervous  structure  answering  to  these 
activities.  As  certainly  as  there  yet  exist  in  civilized  men  instincts 
of  the  chase  inherited  from  savage  ancestors,  there  are  growing  up 
and  will  continue  to  grow  up  in  men,  these  other  structures  which 
will  prompt  to  altruistic  activities. 

Part  II.  of  "  The  Principles  of  Ethics  "  is  concerned  with  "  The 
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In<lurtions  of  Klhirs."     It  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  confi^i  r 
of  ethical  thought  due  to  the  fact  that,  i  (informing;  to  the  >:rnrri. 
law  of  fvuliiiitm,  **  the  set  of  ccmrrptions  eon>titi]tin|;  elh:t  *.  !  ■ 
(;ethiT  with  the  ass(»(  iatctl  srntiinents,  arise  uut  of  a   ri-b::^?  • 
iiH  oheniit  and  indefinite  <  ons(-ioiisne>>  ;  and  slowly  atijriire  *  ■ 
hrmit  e  and  lU-finitfiu-ss  at  the  s.iine  time  that  the  a^:j;rr|:ji!r    ' 
thrm  dilfiTi-ntiaits  fmm  the  lar^«T  aj^gregate  with  which  it  trj 
n  tlly  rnin^K'd.       lon^  remaining  undistinguished,  and   thrn   :  .: 
v.i^iuly  disc  crnilile    as    snim-ihin^    independent,  ethim  mu^  \r 
c\]icf  ti-d  to  aiquire  a  distim  t  eiuli(»diinent  only  when  mental  rv  ■ 
liilmn   h.is   n\n  hiMJ   a   hi.::h   slai^c."      "  t  )rij;inally,   ethic*   hi-*  r# 
exi^tt-iH  c  apart  fmni  rrli^^ioit.  which  holds  it  in  Milutiun.     KeliiTi  *. 
itst  If,  111  Its  c.irlirst  inrin.  is  undistinguished  from  ancestor -«t>r%h  ; . 
whi(  h  |i.isst  s,  in  thr  SCI  mid  st  i;:c.  intu  worship  of  dead  rulers,  jrr*. 
is  a  iiifthod  of  pri)Mti.ith>M.  proni|)tetl  l>y  self  intereni.     Any  rj: 
viuif  pi'<iplc'>,  ihf   idt  I  ot  sui  Is  limited  to  ofTencrN  a^Ain«t  !^f 
^'hN  ;  .Ml  1  in  ihiisr  •iti;rr  » .isr^  whrfc  thrre  are  ethical  «   •tiitui:;.',- 
ilir  pf'i|.r!' iv  "f  rin*  i»i;»  udiiu'  <io«l  Is  the  jiriiiurv  reavin  ^  .m  t  : 
o1k'\mi^   tilt  !ii.      \ii\^  lioT    pii.isc  (if  thouclit   In  illiiNtratcd    S«    '.'f 
r'ii^:'>n<'t  tlie  Ilii.rcw^,  .iiin'ii^^  whom  i^immI  and  lud  <  tin*!  :<  t  »4* 
1- ii  liiTl'-  .I'.^-M  1 1!'- 1  wiiii  tin-  iniiiu^u   n.itircs  nf  rij*ht  anil  »r -r.^ 
hit'  p>>]>.tir  Itiii-i  Is  siiii  (h(i  runt  and  wrong  l>ecomc  yjth  :« 
i!i\  irii'  h  (t. 

I  \:r  ^  "U  i»f  j.riiiilTivr,  w  i|l:kr  Jifoj-lr^  were  p^mIs  <if  mar.  and  !-• 
lii-]:<  t  i!i  T'.'-  iMor.il  \:ri  .t-  i:i>:  h-'n<>i  nf  w.ir  Mill  hoMs  Lirce  {ujir 
i:i  t)i»'  t':.  • '.^  :!  'it  ihf  \\.:1:.  1  ;;>  i  !hn  -  of  miiiily.  thus  t.ri^ht  i: 
!:  »•  ^rr.--  !:ii'-  \\\\''.\  tlif  I'i.n  -  •■!  t;n:!\  lu"' r-s.irv  l«»  the  intrTTa 
1:1.- I. :  —  .••\.  ^'ivf  r:--  t»  '..:*•  t1\  iiii  'Msisinii  ami  c  ontradi* !  m 
i:.!    !>!•  tv  \\:i:':i.   :n  <  ••:iN:<li-r.ili!f-   measure,  still   r\  < 

■.  ;'i  '••.1  *  '[.•'.J*  ':■.'  -    •:]•{  ti"H^:i|r  l!n-in. 

*:.■  r  »i'*'i  ti.' -•■  I  !'.:■  i!  «  "ti' •  ptit^ns.  there  have  4  ■•'^ 

■  r.   :*  ':•  iT.  i!j  »    .r..  ■  •..!     ri-.,  tlifivn!  fr«ini  a  Tvt  o^nit:  •:•     ! 

'   ■:;•■     .'  "I I    :■  1-       \M!l:-»rilv  has  iK'rn  intT.«!-)i  r  i 

t«    !•:■•    -  ■•;f !    thi*    dut\     of   .liljun    .n 

\'\    '    •  r*     h  II   ji  iirr.ilU    Ihtii   .iI-.»  s..»r»r 
'^  .•  'i  •■.'    jf.iri  in  I  itiK  rpliiin^  att  !••  '< 
r  11- 't    .\   i\r. •■..•■.     Mi  .:. J  ?':!•■    ij\]>tians.  t '.rrr^v 
•     •  \"    :  • 'i- \  •  r'.:- s    tr-nn    thr..|  v  a. 
1    r"'. .   w"i'   I'l   hi"   •'lli«  i.d   ihiri.  *rr 
«!•  r  ". '   :  r  .:  .!  i.:^*r    :i.':     i.  ■:,•.  : :ii.ii.ini!s.  and  in  his '.in-'TTi'    . 
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character  derived  them  from  observation  of  consequences.  Since 
his  day,  the  last  of  these  views  has  spread  at  the  expense  of  the 
first." 

A  still  further  simultaneous  origin  of  moral  dictates  is  found  in 
the  sentiments  which  have  arisen  with  such  habits  of  conformity  to 
rules  of  conduct  as  have  been  furthered  by  survival  of  the  fittest. 
We  thus  have  a  conflict  of  ethical  ideas  arising  from  the  conflict  of 
these  various  sanctions ;  and  also  from  the  further  conflict  that 
ensues  where  a  later  religion  has  been  grafted  on  a  more  primitive 
one,  as  is  the  case  everywhere  in  Christendom. 

Among  modem  writers  who  assert  the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense,  there  is  a  division  between  those  who  regard  the  dicta  of 
conscience  as  supreme,  and  those  who  hold  them  to  be  subordinate 
to  divine  commands.  The  two  are  agreed  in  so  far  as  they  regard 
conscience  as  having  a  supernatural  origin  ;  and,  in  that  they  both 
recognize  the  moral  sentiment  as  innate  and  suppose  human  nature 
to  be  everywhere  the  same,  they  are  also,  by  implication,  ahke  in 
supposing  that  the  moral  sentiment  is  identical  in  all  men. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moral  sentiment  is  connected  with 
entirely  different  rules  among  different  peoples,  prescribing  monog- 
amy among  one  people,  polygamy  among  another;  demanding 
faithfulness  and  chastity  on  the  part  of  women  among  one  people, 
encouraging  adultery  among  another,  etc. 

Common  elements  in  all  codes  of  rules  for  conduct  are  the  con- 
sciousness of  authority,  whether  that  of  a  God,  of  a  ruler  or  govern- 
roent,  or  of  conscience,  the  more  or  less  definite  sense  of  power  or 
coercion  on  the  part  of  this  authority,  and  the  representation  of 
public  opinion.  These  elements,  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions, result  in  an  idea  and  a  feeling  of  obligation,  forming  a  body 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  may  be  termed  pro-ethical,  and  which, 
with  the  mass  of  mankind,  stands  in  place  of  the  ethical. 

"  For  now  let  us  observe  that  the  ethical  sentiment  and  idea, 
properly  so-called,  are  independent  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
above  described  as  derived  fi^om  external  authorities,  and  coercions, 
and  approbations  —  religious,  political,  or  social.  The  true  moral 
consciousness  which  we  name  conscience  does  not  refer  to  those 
extrinsic  results  of  conduct  which  take  the  shape  of  praise  or  blame, 
reward  or  punishment,  externally  awarded;  but  it  refers  to  the 
intrinsic  results  of  conduct  which  in  part  and  by  some  intellectually 
perceived,  are  mainly  and  by  most   intuitively  felt.     The  moral 
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ronsciousncss  proiKT  <1ocs  not  contemplate  obligations  as  3n:fi- 
<  Lilly  imposed  by  an  external  power  ;  nor  is  it  chiefly  occupictlm.:ri 
estimates  of  the  amounts  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  given  arti«in« 
may  pnHJut  e.  though  these  may  l)c  clearly  or  dimly  perreivetl ;  I*.:! 
it  is  rhietly  (m ctipied  with  recof:nition  of,  and  reganl  for,  th'*< 
lOPiJitions  liv  fulfilment  of  which  happiness  is  achieved  or  murn 
avoided."  It  may  or  may  not  bo  in  harmony  with  the  pro-ethii  jI 
sentinumt  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  "vaguely  or  distinctly  recognirrii 
as  the  rightful  ruler,  rt-s|N)ndin(;  as  it  does  to  conse<|uence«  whii  *i 
are  not  artitit  i.il  and  variable,  but  to  consecjueiices  which  arc 
natural  and  permanent."  With  the  established  siiprrmar3r  of  tr.:<» 
cthicMl  sentiment,  the  feeling  of  obligation  retires  into  the  lui  c 
(ground,  rif^ht  at  lions  Inrin^  perf(»rme<l  *' s|>ontaneously  or  fr^rn 
liking."  •*  riitnigh,  while  the  nn iral  nature  is  im|>erfectly  (le%-elu|icsl. 
there  mav  often  arise  ronformitv  to  the  ethical  sentiment  umier  a 
sense  of  <  ompulsion  by  it  :  and  though,  in  other  case^,  noa-coo- 
formity  to  it  m  ly  f  ause  subseipient  seltreproach  (as  instam  r  i 
remembered  la<  k  of  ^ritituilr,  whu  h  may  W  a  source  of  liain  wiih 
out  there  bcMU^  jiiy  ihn»ii:lit  oi  extriiiMt  |ienalty)  ;  yet  miih  \ 
mural  n.itiire  i  uinplctrlv  i>.it.(Ui  <•!,  neither  <»f  these  feelinf^H  «  ii 
.iii'.r,  1h  ( .Mise  (hit  with  h  i^  di>ne  is  ilone  in  satisfaction  of  the 
a)>pri»pri.ite  ib  •iirc." 

U  hf-fe  tlir  r'-.iliv  rtbi«  il  stiiiiiiK-nt  <  lUitlh  ts  with  the  factiti<c;4 
i<!e.i  and  M'litMii'-nt  ot  h'm  liii  m  <•  tu  lc::.il  authority,  the  Littcf  nut 
Pile  at  the  exptii-.'-  "i  ilif  f  'niM  r.  a«.  Inr  in^tiiK  e,  in  the  ca%r  *.4  a 
peillrr  f  •»ii«ieumi«l  !■•?  n''.iMi^  \\.\\.  ..t  a  lninr  **  His  ait  i»f  sf!. 
Ill;:  is  in'Mlb  r:^ti'i  iltif.  .iini  t't!  ibiiru  bim  !••  mU  wilhim!  i 
lurii^'-  :^  lU'if.ilU  MiMi^f :;'i  liile  !■>  .ill  iiiti  rlereuc  e  with  his  d  it 
h!<i  r(\  \\ !..•  il  !•«  et)ii<  .lib  '.:••«  .rr  iiiti  d." 

I  ••■   p  !n  iisi.li-r   Mt    I'.itt    II    «'i    tr PfUH  iples  of  Kthiis"    ?• 

Of.-:  »•!  y\\\\\  tl.ita  i  iinl  tu  ^]\*»w  th  it  the  amount  of  interr... 
.ij.  r-  •-.  ''i.-f  r- M-nije  an«!  riib!"  r\.  i^  cti- «!•  r  amiin^  |»e«»plrs  xw.  '■. 
IN.  ;■:..!  \%  rv  .  xttinil  .i^jre^^i- 'U.  .m!  lii.ii  the^^e  decrease,  «h.te 
j->!..  C-.  i:-  :,.  r  '.  wiiK  li  Mr.  ^;  ■  :..  •  r  lic  I'lnr*!  as  having  a  di ••.;■:> 
f'-t.  Ill  !..»■  ji  .  !  'jPiL'tniiive  :Tj.i;ii.  t  and  tbe  rc*lj|ivrly  mmirra 
I'-fir.^-  "I  VM.;- itfi\  »,  bun  iiii!\  ( :ii<  I'ldui^  kindness,  pitv,  men  \  . 
;i1i  I.  '•  .<-iIi»  ri' «■.  iTi.|  iui!':^!r\.  iiH  rr  1-1*  I-  iimrf  |KMC  rful  habits  axe 
f  I' j.r.l.  \  ^T' .i!t  r  VI  rai  itv  l^  .»!*■»  iiidrn  tU  the  rcMilt  ul  thi* 
r\  f!  :!'  ••!.  Ni:..  <  t  <  »•  rt  ivt-  lutirn  il  -^if:*  iMf  of  stM  lety  is  « cinnet  trd 
«i*i.'i  eii(  iiiti  I  n:iiii\,  and  s'li  )i  «  'k  ri  i\e  >truc  lure  is  unfavorable  t^l 
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veracity.  Chastity  also  increases  with  the  social  evolution,  though 
it  does  not  necessarily  characterize  societies  of  the  non-militant 
type.  Its  increase  is  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  higher 
moral  and  aesthetic  feelings ;  romantic  love  plays  a  predominant 
part  in  our  art.  Intemperance,  as  causing,  indirectly,  social  evil 
by  a  lowering  of  social  efficiency,  must,  in  like  manner,  decrease 
with  social  advancement. 

In  summing  up  his  inductions,  Spencer  says :  ''  Though,  as 
shown  in  my  first  work, '  Social  Statics,*  I  once  espoused  the  doc- 
trine of  the  intuitive  moralists,  .  .  .  yet  it  has  gradually  become 
clear  to  me  that  the  qualifications  required  practically  obliterate 
the  doctrine  as  enunciated  by  them.  It  has  become  clear  to  me 
that  if,  among  ourselves,  the  current  belief  is  that  a  man  who  robs 
and  does  not  repent  will  be  eternally  damned,  while  an  accepted 
proverb  among  the  Bilochs  is,  that '  God  will  not  favor  a  man  who 
does  not  steal  and  rob ' ;  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  men  have  in 
common  an  innate  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 

**  But  now,  while  we  are  shown  that  the  moral  sense  doctrine  in 
its  original  form  is  not  true,  we  are  also  shown  that  it  adumbrates 
a  truth,  and  a  much  higher  truth.  For  the  facts  cited  .  .  .  unite 
in  proving  that  the  sentiments  and  ideas  current  in  each  society 
become  adjusted  to  the  kinds  of  activity  predominating  in  it.  .  .  . 
If  the  life  of  internal  amity  continues  unbroken  from  generation  to 
generation,  there  must  result  not  only  the  appropriate  code,  but 
the  appropriate  emotional  nature.  .  .  .  Men  so  conditioned  will 
acquire,  to  the  degree  needful  for  complete  guidance,  that  innate 
conscience  which  intuitive  moralists  erroneously  supp>ose  to  be 
pK>ssessed  by  mankind  at  large.  There  needs  but  a  continuance 
of  absolute  peace  externally,  and  a  rigorous  insistance  on  non-ag- 
gression internally,  to  insure  the  moulding  of  men  into  a  form 
naturally  characterized  by  all  the  virtues."  Complete  exemption 
from  war  has  already  been  attained  by  some  few  isolated  peoples. 
"  May  we  not  reasonably  infer  that  the  state  reached  by  these  small 
uncultured  tribes  may  be  reached  by  the  great  cultured  nations, 
when  the  life  of  internal  amity  shall  be  unqualified  by  the  life  of 
external  enmity  ?  " 

Part  III.  of  the  "  Principles  of  Ethics  '*  is  occupied  with  prac- 
tical considerations  concerning  "The  Ethics  of  Individual  Life," 
under  the  headings  "  Activity,"  "  Rest,"  "  Nutrition,"  "  Stimula- 
tion," "  Culture,"  "  Amusements,"  "  Marriage,"  "  Parenthood."    Of 
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the  general  ethical  relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  Spenrcr 
says  :  —  "  Integration  being  the  primary  process  of  e^'oluti^m.  we 
may  exi>c(  t  that  the  aggregate  of  conceptions  constituting  rtbirs 
enlarges  at  the  same  time  that  its  comi>onents  ac<|uire  hctcnvf^ 
ncity,  dcfmitcncss,  and  that  kind  of  cohesion  which  system  gn« 
to  them.  As  fulfilling  this  expectation,  we  may  first  note  that 
while  drawing  within  its  range  of  judgment  numerous  actiom  c/ 
men  towards  one  another  which  at  first  were  not  recognixrd  is 
right  or  wrong,  it  finally  takes  into  its  sphere  the  %'arious  di«*uioiif 
of  private  conduct  —  those  actions  of  each  imlividual  which  dircctW 
concern  himself  only,  and  in  hut  remote  ways  concern  his  felluw" 

Kthics  has  Ikh'u  commonly  regarded  as  merely  a  system  uf  in- 
terdicts on  certain  kinds  of  acts  which  men  would  like  to  do  aimI 
of  injimctions  to  perform  certain  acts  which  they  would  like  DUC  to 
do.  It  s.iys  nothing  alMmt  the  great  mass  of  acts  coDstitutio|[ 
normal  life,  though  these  have  their  ethical  as|)ect.  The  pleasun- 
Me  ha^  iK-en  too  ot'ten  regarded  as  (Mitside  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  ethi<  al  approval,  where  not  ilireetly  the  rightful  sul»ject  of  ethical 
divipproval.  I'.ut  pleasure  i>  an  ac<'om|)animent  of  vitahty,  aikl 
furthers  the  \ital  ai  ttvities  ;  ami  if  the  general  happiness  is  to  l< 
the  ami  of  .i<  tioii,  tiim  the  hapjiiness  of  each  unit  is  a  fit  aim  ;  anii 
there  i>  uu'i'U'Ntion  iMy  "a  division  of  ethi*  s  which  nrlds  sanctic*n 
to  .til  the  norm  il  ai  tion^  of  individual  life,  while  it  forhiiis  the  ab- 
normal ones."  Ihere  is  an  altruistic  as  well  as  an  egtiMic  justj- 
t'lfatmn  ot  the  tare  fi»r  vlf,  sin<  e  the  heahh  of  descemlants  and 
the  atnlitv  to  pruxide  fi>r  offspring  is  dire(  tly  conceme<i  ;  an«l  Mn^e 
su«  li  t  ire  Is  needf'il  t<>  e\<  Imle  the  risk  of  l>ecoming  a  burden 
to  others.  And  there  is  .1  hirther  positive  justification  of  egoism 
wliK  h  results  from  the  oMi^*  iti  >n  t<i  e\)K'nd  some  effort  fi»r  olhrrv 
and  t«i  U'ioine,  as  fir  as  |M»sil)le,  a  source  of  social  pIcaMire  to 
oth«  r^. 

1(  wjll  W  seen,  ffoni  the  alN)ve  anal\ sis,  that  the  chapter  aj^- 
peiiifed  ti>  Part  1  still  s{m -.iks  of  an  ultimate  state  of  com|4rte 
adi*:otinent  to  s.mhI  Iif<- '  .  this  «  h  ipter  was,  ht»wever,  pubh»hrsi 
fr>i;n  ti.e  oru'nul  Nf^  Mith<>*it  alteration.  Smir  |ia.\Hagcs  m 
I'ait  II.  Nf-riii  ti'  iit\  >lve  the  n  line  i<|e.i  of  ;i  |N>s»il»le  complete 
att  i.twiieiit  o(  the  ethii  il  t  nd.' I'Ut  P.iri  III  <  lose»  mith  rcfercme 
to  "  .in  .ip:.r"\i:n  tti  v  •••tnplete  ailMistiiieiit  of  the  nature  to  the 
life  uliii  ;,  1.  i<i  t>i  1**-  let! 
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JOHN    FISKE 

As  Herbert  Spencer's  closest  follower,  John  Fiske  deserves  to 
stand  next  him  in  order  of  analysis.  Fiske  accepts,  though  evi- 
dently with  reluctance,  what  he  terals  "  the  terrible  theory  "  of 
evolution,  which  establishes  the  fact  of  man's  consanguinity  with 
dumb  beasts.  In  his  book  on  "The  Destiny  of  Man"  (1884), 
he  sets  forth  his  theory  of  the  evolution  of  society  as  foreshowing 
man's  final  destiny.  With  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  psychical 
development  in  the  course  of  evolution,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self: "At  length  there  came  a  wonderful  moment;  —  silent  and 
unnoticed,  even  as  the  day  of  the  Lord  which  cometh  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  there  arrived  that  wonderful  moment  at  which  psychi- 
cal changes  began  to  be  of  more  use  than  physical  changes  to  the 
brute  ancestor  of  man.  Through  further  ages  of  ceaseless  struggle 
the  profitable  variations  in  this  creature  occurred  oftener  and 
oftener  in  the  brain,  and  less  often  in  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
until  bye  and  bye  the  size  of  his  brain  had  been  doubled  and  its 
complexity  of  structure  increased  a  thousandfold,  while  in  other 
respects  his  appearance  was  not  so  very  different  from  that  of  his 
brother  apes.  .  .  .  No  fact  in  nature  is  fraught  with  deeper 
meaning  than  this  two-sided  fact  of  the  extreme  physical  simi- 
larity and  enormous  psychical  divergence  between  man  and  the 
group  of  animals  to  which  he  traces  his  pedigree.  It  shows  that 
when  humanity  began  to  be  evolved,  an  entirely  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  universe  was  opened.  Henceforth  the  life  of 
the  nascent  soul  came  to  be  first  in  importance,  and  the  bodily 
life  became  subordinated  to  it.  Henceforth  it  appeared  that  the 
process  of  zoological  change  had  come  to  an  end,  and  a  process 
of  psychological  change  was  to  take  its  place.  Henceforth  along 
this  supreme  line  there  was  to  be  no  further  evolution  of  new 
species  through  physical  variation,  but  through  the  accumulation 
of  psychical  variations  one  particular  species  was  to  be  indefinitely 
perfected.  .  .  .  Henceforth,  in  short,  the  dominant  aspect  of 
evolution  was  to  be,  not  the  genesis  of  species,  but  the  progress 
of  civilization. ...  In  the  deadly  struggle  for  existence,  which 
has  raged  throughout  countless  aeons  of  time,  the  whole  crea- 
tion has  been  groaning  and  travailing  together  in  order  to  bring 
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forth  that  last  consummate  s|)ccimcn  of  God's  handiwork,  the 
Human  Soul.*' 

Ami  further,  of  the  genesis  of  this  Hunun  Soul:  "With  the 
growth  of  the  higher  centres,  the  ca[»acities  of  action  become  m> 
various  and  imleterminate  that  defuiitc  direction  is  not  gi%cn  i) 
them  until  after  birth."  \W  the  increase  of  cerebral  furfjtr, 
infancy,  whirh  is  the  period  of  plasticity,  is  prolonged,  Man 
lK'(-<mies  teac  hahle,  and  though  inherited  tendencies  and  aptitudrt 
still  form  the  foundations  of  character,  vet  the  career  of  the  indi- 
vidual  is  no  longer  wholly  predetermined  by  the  careers  of  lU 
ant  estors,  but  individual  experience  comes  to  count  as  an  enor- 
mous fat  tor  in  modifying  the  career  of  mankind  f rom  generatioo 
to  generation. 

The  [>sy(  hit  al  development  of  humanity  since  its  earlier  sia^rn 
has  iH'cn  largely  due  to  the  reaction  of  individtials  upon  one 
an<»thcr  in  those  various  relations  which  we  characteriie  as  social. 

Kuresh.idnMings  of  s<m  iai  relations  (Mtur  in  the  animal  wurld. 
Rudimentary  moral  sentiments  are  also  clearly  discernible  in  the 
highest  meinlK-rs  of  various  mammalian  orders  and  in  all  but  the 
lo\iest  ineuilKTs  of  our  o\in  order.  Hut  in  res]»cct  of  definitene\« 
and  jiermanem  e.  tlie  relations  l>etween  animals  in  a  state  of 
gregariousnes^  fall  far  shurt  of  the  relations  In'tween  individual! 
in  the  rudest  h'ltn  iii  s.Huty.  1  he  primordial  unit  of  hunun 
VM  iet\  is  the  tauiiK,  the  establishment  of  which  was  made  necev 
sarv  ami  toiik  pi  t*  e  through  the  lengthening  of  infancy.  When 
<  hildhoiid  li  (•!  ( •■II)'-  to  extend  t>\i'r  a  peritnl  of  ten  or  a  d(»/rD 
years,  a  ]>eri<Ml  Mh:<  li  \ii»'.ld  ht\e  been  dttubled  where  sr\erjLl 
(hildren  uere  Inirn  in  s-i'  <  •  ^^i.in  to  the  same  parents,  the  rrU- 
tioiiships  b' tAi  t-n  fiiher  and  ni  >ther,  br«ithers  ami  sisters  m-:«s 
ha\ebe(i>ine  tiriiilv  kii:!,  ti  :s  tlie  fannly  came  into  e\i%temr. 
and  the  wa\  was^jTU'd  l«>r  t:.'-  gr>i\ith  f>f  ^kvmpathies  ami  ethi<  j1 
ft-t  lin;;*..  I  he  r  niiiiient  try  i>'r:n  of  the  cthieal  feelings  w.ii  thut 
(d  the  transient  ar:t  <  ti<»n  <•(  a  fi  in  ile  biril  or  mammal  for  its  \ouni;. 
I  lr^t  gi\i  n  a  definite  dire  tinii  tiir<r:;;h  the  genesis  of  the  primi 
ti\e  liMii  tn  faniilv.  the  iU\i  I«i|>!ni  nt  of  .dtruistn  has  yet  Man  rly 
kept  p  II  e  Hith  the  g»  inr  d  '!•  w  lipiiu  nt  of  intelligent  e.  the 
advaiii  e  of  I  iNili/f  d  in  lU  in  j  >M<  e  ami  kimlnesN  has  In-cn  \r\% 
niirk*  d  th  in  hi^  adv  .n«  e  m  iimi  k  intelh^Tm  e.  ISut  the  crcati%e 
rnerpjv  uhn  h  his  bt-i-n  th'is  at  H<trk  thfivigh  the  Ingone  rterniti 
is   not    going    ti>  U'oiiie    •|':ies«  lilt    tomorrow;    the   |>%ychical 
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development  of  man  is  destined  to  go  on  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  And  from  the  "Origin  of  Man,"  when  thoroughly 
comprehended,  we  may  catch  some  glimpses  of  his  destiny. 

The  earlier  condition  of  things  was  a  state  of  universal  warfare, 
on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  food-supply.  This  warfare 
was  checked  by  the  beginnings  of  industrial  civilization,  which 
made  it  possible  for  a  vastly  greater  population  to  live  upon  a 
given  area,  and  in  many  ways  favored  social  compactness.  A 
new  basis  of  political  combination  was  now  furnished  by  terri- 
torial continuity  and  by  community  of  occupation.  The  supply 
of  food  was  no  longer  strictly  limited,  for  it  could  be  indefinitely 
increased  by  peaceful  industry;  and,  moreover,  in  the  free  exchange 
of  the  products  of  labor,  it  ceased  to  be  true  that  one  man's  interest 
was  opposed  to  another's.  Men  did  not,  it  is  true,  at  once  recog- 
nize this  fact,  but  have  done  so  only  gradually.  When  the  clan 
had  grown  into  the  state,  and  the  state  into  the  empire,  in  which 
many  states  were  brought  together  in  pacific  relations,  the  recog- 
nized sphere  of  moral  obligation  became  enlarged,  until  at  length 
it  comprehended  all  mankind.  The  coalescence  of  groups  of  men 
into  larger  and  larger  political  aggregates  has  been  the  chief  work 
of  civilization;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  such  coalescence  has 
been  warfare.  Great  political  bodies  have  arisen  in  three  ways. 
The  first,  conquest  wiUiout  incorporation,  proved  itself  suicidal. 
The  second  way  was  conquest  with  incorporation,  but  without 
representation;  and  this  lacking,  the  government  retrograde dand 
gradually  became  a  despotism.  The  third  method,  federation, 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  English  government.  The  advantage 
of  the  habit  of  self-government  has  been  shown  in  England's  wide 
conquest  and  colonization.  The  federative  method  of  political 
union,  pacific  in  its  very  conception,  is  assuming  an  unquestion- 
able sway  and  destined  to  become  universal;  the  progress  of  the 
race  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  with  the  gradual  elimination  of 
warfare. 

In  a  race  of  inferior  animals,  any  maladjustment  is  quickly 
removed  by  natural  selection.  But  in  man  there  is  a  wide 
interval  between  the  highest  and  lowest  degree  of  completeness 
which  are  compatible  with  maintenance  of  life;  in  all  grades  of 
civilization  above  the  lowest,  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  superi- 
orities which  severally  enable  men  to  survive,  notwithstanding 
accompanying  inferiorities,  that  natural   selection  cannot,  by 
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itself,  rectify  any  particular  unfitness.  Hence,  the  action  of 
natural  selection  u|K)n  man  has  long  since  been  essentially  dimin- 
ished through  the  operation  of  social  conditions,  'llierefore  the 
wicked  flourish.  \  ice  is  but  slowly  eliminated,  because  mankind 
has  so  many  other  (pialitics,  besides  the  bad  ones,  which  enable 
it,  in  spite  of  thcin,  to  subsist  and  achieve  progress. 

The  fundamcnt.il  difference  between  civilized  man  and  the 
savage  lies  in  the  r(*prcs<*nuitive  i)ower,  the  imagination,  by  which 
men  comprcheml  pleasure  and  [Min  in  others.  I'se  and  disuse, 
in  place  of  natural  selection,  have  come  to  be  paramount  with  man . 
and  though  the  ethical  emotions  are  still  too  fee!>le,  they  will  be 
more  and  more  strengthened  by  use,  while  the  manifestation  of 
selfish  and  hateful  feelings  will  l>e  more  and  more  weakened  by 
disuse.  Man  is  sltmly  passing  from  a  primitive  social  state,  in 
whirh  he  was  little  iK-tter  than  a  t>rute,  toward  an  ultimate  social 
sUte,  in  whii  h  his  character  shall  have  liecome  so  transformed 
that  nothing  of  the  l)nite  (an  Ik*  detected  in  it.  'llie  "original 
sin"  of  theology  is  the  brute  inheritance,  which  is  lacing  gradu- 
ally (iiinin.itrd;  an<l  the  message  of  Christianity:  "Blessed  are 
the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  '*  will  he  realifed  in  the 
state  t>f  uni\rrs,d  pea<  e  towards  which  mankind  is  tending.  Strife 
and  .Sorrow  sh.dl  dis.ipprar.  IVace  and  Ijoveshall  reign  supreme. 
'l"he  goal  of  e\oluti»»n  is  the  perfecting  of  man,  whereby  we  ire, 
more  than  ever,  th.it  he  is  the  i  hief  object  of  divine  care,  the 
fruition  of  that  (rtMtixe  energy  uhi<  h  is  manifested  throughout 
the  kuow.ible  universe. 

Wr  know  vMil  only  in  connection  with  iMNly.  Vet  nothing 
could  Ik*  more  gr<»Nsly  unstientifie  than  the  famous  remark  of 
Cabinis  th.it  the  liriin  mm  retes  thought  as  the  li\er  secretes  bile. 
the  nil 'let  il.ir  iiiovnnents  of  the  brain  and  the  phenometu  of 
thoMi^'ht  and  ff  elm;;  are  iiirrely  concomitants  related  in  vtme 
unknov%n  w.iy.  It  i^  not  evi  n  «  orrei  t  to  s.iy  that  thought  goes  on 
in  the  l>r  iin.  Me  H'ri<>  r*  i:  trds  ni.in  as  the  cimsummate  fruition 
of  (  n-  t!:\e  enerirv  .n.il  the  <  liief  objert  (if  divine  care,  is  almcMt 
irrrsi^ttMv  drixc-n  ht  I'ur  Ik  lief  th.it  the  vmiI's  career  is  not  com- 
plett  d  Mith  the  life  i:{**>n  the  e.irth.  iMttitulties  to  this  theory 
he  Hill  ID' 1 1  \>t  thr  .ihcrn.itive  \iew  I  ont.imsdifTicultirsat  lea%t 
A>  ^'r<*  it  fi<>r  \^  th«  re  .iTi>  )>r<i!il<'tn  in  the  simplest  and  most  e&ait 
dep iiTiiM-iiN  I'f  SI  If  III  e  whhh  d<>e>  n*'t  s|H*eilily  lead  us  to  a 
tranMcntieut.d  pr«'bletn  th.it  i«c  cm  neither  kobe  nor  elude.     A 
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broad  common  sense  argument  has  often  to  be  called  in,  where 
keen-edged  metaphysical  analysis  has  confessed  itself  baffled. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not  allow  us  to  take  the  atheistic 
view  of  the  position  of  man;  the  Darwinian  theory,  properly 
understood,  replaces  as  much  teleology  as  it  destroys.  In  the 
Titanic  events  of  the  devetopment  of  worlds  from  the  nebular 
mist  and  their  after-destruction,  we  may  find  no  signs  of  purpose, 
or  even  of  a  dramatic  tendency;  but  on  the  earth  we  do  find 
distinct  indications  of  a  dramatic  tendency;  though  doubdess  not 
of  purpose  in  the  limited  human  sense.  Are  we  to  regard  the 
Creator's  work  as  like  that  of  a  child,  who  builds  houses  out  of 
blocks  just  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  them  down  again?  On 
such  a  view  the  riddle  of  the  universe  becomes  a  riddle  without 
a  meaning.  "I  can  see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  notion 
that  at  some  period  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  this  divine  spark 
[the  soul]  may  have  acquired  sufficient  concentration  and  steadi- 
ness to  survive  the  wreck  of  material  forms  and  endure  forever. 
Such  a  crowning  wonder  seems  to  me  no  more  than  the  fit  climax 
to  a  creative  work  that  has  been  ineffably  beautiful  and  marvellous 
in  all  its  myriad  stages." 

Fiske  gives  some  further  definition  of  social  evolution  in  man, 
in  his  "Cosmic  Philosophy"  (1874).  He  there  denies  the 
incompatibility  of  free-will  with  causation,  saying  that  "it  is  the 
doctrine  of  lawlessness,  and  not  the  causationist  doctrine,  which 
is  incompatible  with  liberty  and  destructive  of  responsibility,"' 

He  further  postulates  heterogeneity  of  the  environment  as  "  the 
chief  proximate  determining  cause  of  social  progress,"  and  defines 
such  evolution  as  "a  continuous  establishment  of  psychical  rela- 
tions within  the  community,  in  conformity  to  physical  and 
psychical  relations  arising  in  the  environment,  during  which 
both  the  community  and  the  environment  pass  from  a  state  of 
relatively  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  rela- 
tively definite,  coherent  heterogeneity;  and  during  which  the 
constituent  units  of  the  community  become  ever  more  distinctly 
individual."*  "The  progress  of  a  community,  as  of  an  organism, 
is  a  process  of  adaptation  —  the  continuous  establishment  of  inner 
relations  in  conformity  to  outer  relations.  If  we  contemplate 
material  civilization  under  its  widest  aspect,  we  discover  its 
legitimate  aim  to  be  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  an  equi- 
1  Vol.  II.  p.  189.  ^  Ibid,  p.  223,  214, 
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librium  l)ctwcon  tlic  wants  of  men  and  the  outward  means  of 
satisfying  tlu-ni.     Ami  >%hilo  nppruaching  this  goal,   society  i« 
ever  ai  ((wiring  in  its  c'( ononiic  structure  l)oth  greater  heten»grnr 
ity  ami  greater  speciali/atinn.     It  is  not  only  that  agrn  ulturr. 
manufactures,  <  ommerc  e,  legislation,  the  arts  of  the  ruler,  thr 
ju<lge,    ami    the    ph\si(  ian,    have,   since   ancient  times   gronn 
immeasuraMy  multitorm,  both   in  their  procevNes  and   in  thrir 
appliances;  but  it  is  aUo  tliat  this  s)H*ciali£ation  has  reMilird  ir. 
the  greatly   im  reasid   ability  of   mk  lety  to  adapt  itself  to  thr 
emergem  les  by  uhn  h  it  is  n«»w  beset."  *     Religion,  too,  tsadj:;<«t 
ment;  form  after  iiuin  has  lu'en  outgroun  and  |>erishedy  \et  the 
life  of  Christianity,  im  orporatcd  in  ever  higher  fonns,  ts  ntn 
tinually  renewed.     'I  he  omission  of  the  moral  feeling,  as  a  (actor. 
from  (omte's  interpretation  of  the  progress  of  so«'iety,  is  a  fjtii 
defec  t,  sint  e  moral  and  mu  ial  progress  de|>rnd  more  on  ferlinp 
than  on   ideas.     .As  WalKue  shoHs,  trilnrs  vihii  h  combined  U*t 
mutual  help  and  protec  tion,  restr.tined  apiM'tite  by  foresight,  an^i 
felt  sympathy,  \%ould  have  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  r\i^; 
ence. 

".\s  surrly  as  the  aNtr«»noinrr  can  pre<ii<  t  the  future  stJte  cf  t>r 
heavens,  the  s<m  ioli>gi^t «  an  f«»res<'e  that  the  pr«H  ess  of  ^daptJi?   *. 
m'ast  go  on  until,  in  a  rnnote  future,  it  tomes  to  an  end  in  pr«-\ 
initr  e<{uilibriuin.       1  he   iru  reasmg   ititt  rd«  {K*nden<  e  of   h;«rii  r. 
interests  must  eventually  gi)  far  to  reali/e  the  dirain  of  the  phii  > 
s«^>phic  iM)et,  of  a  rarli.»iiicnt  of  M.jn.  a  lederation  c»l  the  Wi-rUi 

•**\Vhen  the  kindly  ^  irih  -li  ill  slninlK-r,  lipt  in  uni\rrvil  i-i«. 
and  when  the  doircs  *  i  <    •  ii  uxlividud  sh.dl  l»e  in  pro&imjtr 
e'luilibrrun  with   thr    in*  ttu  of    s.iii^fving   thiin  and   mth  the 
simultaneoijs  desires  of  .til  *>  .rri»-tnding  indi\idu4ls."  * 


W.   II.    K<d  m 

I  i-r  »hit  ptir|M»se  are  we  in  thr  world?  ask*  the  philcnophrf. 
and  lavs,  with  thi>  <i-:i  ^ti  -n.  tin*  fotjint  ition  f*ir  latrr  errorv     In 
thr  fjftirl   t»  riM  !jr   ii'iii  d* ->!r':i  ii'^n   the   thetir%'  of  a  ireafivr 
in!rlli^rti«  r.  u  li  I'l^^'v  h  is  ad  iptt  d  itM'lf  to  many  forni«  of  u  im 
ti::«   throrv,  n»t  e\i  *  ;.img  that  of  evolution.      It  reatU  into  cv«> 
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lutioQ  prt^ress  towards  what  is,  in  one  way  or  another,  assumed 
to  be  aa  end.  But  we  really  know,  in  the  universe,  nothing  but 
continuity,  eternal  change  according  to  natural  law,  and  so  only 
causa  effitienles,  never  causa  finales  ;  and  organic  development  as 
well  as  processes  in  inorganic  nature  are  to  be  explained  in  this 
manner.  'Ilie  assumption  that  the  result  of  a  process  is  an  end 
towards  which  the  process  was  directed  is  unwarranted.  The 
question  of  science  is  not :  Wherefore  is  any  creature  in  tlie  world  ? 
but;  What  is  he?     What  is  his  actual  aim,  that  is,  his  endeavor? 

In  the  answer  to  this  question,  all  philosophical  schools  have 
something  in  common.  Happiness,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  "end"  of  life  in  this  sense.  A  follower 
of  the  utilitarian  school  may  define  happiness  as  the  "sublime 
feeling  that  one  has  taken  part  in  the  continuous  improvement  of 
hurnanity,  and  the  increase  of  human  happiness,"  but  his  words 
are  less  a  definition  of  the  concept  than  a  designation  of  the  way 
in  which  happiness  is  to  be  arrived  at.  The  "  sublime  feeling  " 
can  be  represented  only  as  a  feeling  of  happiness,  of  joy.  The 
religious  theory,  too,  which  represents  the  joys  of  religion  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  as  compensating  for  the  evils  of  this  life, 
makes  happiness  the  end  of  life,  though  in  a  different  manner. 
Spencer  is  right  in  declaring  that  happiness,  however  it  may  be 
defined,  always  means,  in  the  end,  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure 
than  of  pain.  At  this  point,  however,  the  harmony  of  the  schools 
ceases.  The  question  as  to  the  method  by  which  this  surplus  of 
pleasure  is  to  be  obtained  is  answered  in  different  ways.  All  say, 
indeed,  by  seeking  good  and  avoiding  evil.  But  opinion  is 
divided  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil. 

Rolph  here  introduces  a  long  criticism  of  the  different  schools. 
Against  utilitarianism  he  urges  that,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  its  principle,  it  asserts  the  right 
of  the  majority  over  a  minority,  and  so  advocates,  by  implication, 
an  absolute  subjection  to  authority. 

Our  whole  moral  education  has  for  its  aim  to  give  the  young  as 
high  a  conception  as  possible  of  the  happiness  which  springs  from 
virtue  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  decry  the  pleasure  which  may 
result  from  forbidden  acts.  We  seek,  in  this  manner,  lo  diminish 
the  inward  struggle  and  bring  about  the  right  result.  He  who  has 
grown  up  under  good  influences  escapes  many  temptations  to  which 
a  man  of  less  moral  education  falls  a  prey.     According  to  Wallock, 
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who  makes  the  degree  of  inner  stnigglc  the  measure  of  vtrtije,  the 
man  of  l>etter  eclucation  in  this  case,  the  more  moral  man,  mtK 
have  less  merit  than  the  less  moral  man.  Wallock  thus  founders  vo 
the  ro(  k  whic  h  Kant  so  Nkiltully  avoids;  according  to  the  former, 
the  m.m  whose  lusts  ha\e  been  mastered  by  education  could 
never  equal  the  man  of  evil  instincts,  and  the  chastity  of  a  Ma^ 
dalen  must  l)e  regarded  as  mi)re  moral  than  that  of  a  pure  wonuxL 

Spemer's  theory,  that  the  comlurt  of  the  higher  aninuU  it 
iH'tter  adjuste<l  to  end^  than  that  of  lower  sinrcies  is  erroneoo*. 
the  lower  animals  are  exactly  as  well  organized  for  the  ends  *^i 
their  existence  as  are  the  higher  animals  for  theirs;  the  ti|<' 
worm  is  relatively  just  as  perfect  as  the  human  being,  in  com 
parison  with  whom  he  iH>sscsses  many  superior  qualities.  The 
common  judgment  that  the  human  Inking  is  superior  does  n«x 
accord  with  the  real  adjustment  of  things,  but  with  our  hum^ 
conception  of  the  ideal  end  of  organization,  our  anthrofKxentrK 
itiea  of  the  aim  of  life.  Wo  foolishly  lK»lieve  that  the  taftewonB 
and  every  other  animal  has  the  s:ime  end  as  the  human  bring,  !>) 
rank  the  animals  according  to  this  principle,  in>tead  of  trjc  in^ 
the  different  gcne.dogi(  .il  bram  hes  to  a  like  height  antl  then 
(otiipanng  them.  Not  the  fitness  for  ends,  but  the  kintl  an*! 
multiplh  ity  of  the  emls  for  whii  h  there  is  fitness  cletcrroinc 
<nir  JMd^'inmt .  .md  the  ends  by  whii  h  ue  judge  are  tho^  of  our 
own  life.  We  judge*  siilijet  ti\ely  an«l  absolutely  instrail  of  olnec 
tivelv  ami  rel;iti\elv.  We  are  ever  un<  ons<  iouslv  intbirnred  by  the 
tonieptitiU  that  nature,  in<r«ating  the  tapeworm,  merely  mi«k 
a  taJM*  steji  ami  a  step  bj<  kw.irds  in  her  way  towards  the  creatii^n 
of  mm.  lh.it  all  .mniials  are  adapted,  some  in  a  greater,  some 
in  a  lrx«»  d«>:r«  e,  ti»  the  ends  of  their  existence,  is  provrti  by  the 
simi'lf  f  i«  t  «»i  their  existeni  e,  that  is,  <if  their  survival  in  the 
*tr'ii,vli'  i.»r  «-xistcn«e;  but  nhh  h  are  in  a  hiyhrr,  ami  which  arr 
in  .1  If'ss  tlegri  e  so  ail.i)ited.  i*»,  in  the  individual  instant r, 
extriiiwU  ditti« -lit  to  determine.  In  any  attempt  at  mm  h  an 
e>timkt«*,  Me  niM^t  meet  \%ith  pt-<  -iliar  dithculties,  rrMilttng  fri*xa 
the  i  14  t  th  It  Mr  )-id^e  of  the  .id  ip!  iti'Mi  to  ends  with  le\scertainti 
the  firthf  r  fr<'in  u^  anv  anim  il  i>  in  its  organization.  .^  com 
pari-»n  ^*\i  h  .i-.  *^|M-n»  rr  inNtitiite%  i*  |Hi^Mb1e  only  with  re%(teit  to 
like  f-in«  tiofiN  oi  ^ituil  ir  or^'  iii%  in  *  I«»m*1v  relate<l  forms. 

'Ill''  .lo'^rrtion  thif  iiK  reitri  f   ibilitv  lor  self  presrnation  lrjki% 
to  Ih  ttcr  ( are  for  the  )oting,  and  iiuke^  of  such  care  a  duty,  it 
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likewise  cironeous.  For,  up  to  the  highly  organized  class  of  the 
Crustacea,  we  have  no  example  of  care  for  the  young.  In  the 
simple  for  existence,  the  species  which  survive  must  be  such  as 
not  only  aie  in  themselves  best  fitted  for  survival,  but  as  also  bring 
forth  best  fitted  progeny.  Nor  has  Spencer  made  clear  on  what 
ground  natural  process  is  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  duty.  In 
truth  he  has  succeeded  in  showing  only  that  care  for  the  young  is 
widespread  in  the  animal  kingdom,  from  which  fact  naturally  fol- 
lows that  it  is  a  quality  which  tends  to  the  preservation  of  species. 

It  cannot  be  conceded  that  such  a  perfection  as  Spencer  pic- 
tures, where  each  shall  fulfil  all  the  functions  of  his  own  life  in 
the  most  perfect  and  complete  manner  without  interfering  with  a 
like  freedom  in  others,  is  passible.  The  assertion  involves  the 
extension  to  all  living  beings  of  that  ideal  principle  of  equal 
claims  which  Spencer  repudiates  with  regard  to  man,  —  showing 
that  not  all  men  are  capable  of  a  like  degree  of  happiness  and 
that  individuals  desire,  moreover,  pleasure  differing  in  quality. 
Furthermore,  a  world  of  beings  which,  like  the  animals  and  many 
plants,  can  support  life  only  by  means  of  organic  material,  must, 
in  order  to  exist,  destroy  organic  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 
The  theory  does  not  even  hold  with  regard  to  individuals  of  the 
same  species;  Spencer  himself  acknowledges  the  truth  of  the 
principles  of  Malthus  and  of  Darwin,  according  to  which,  even 
with  the  lowest  rate  of  increase,  a  struggle  of  competition  must 
soon  arise  between  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Nordoes  Spencer's  proof  of  the  fundamental  character  of  altru- 
ism hold,  on  investigation.  He  demonstrates  that  through  the 
animal  species  up  to  man,  there  is  less  and  less  self-sacrifice  of 
the  mother  animal  in  giving  birth  to  offspring.  But  this  physical 
sacrifice  is  not  altruism;  altruism  lies  in  conscious  care  for  the 
young  after  birth,  and  this  is  not  lessened,  but  increased,  the 
higher  we  ascend. 

That  moralit)'  is  but  greater  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends  cannot 
be  admitted.  If,  in  ordinary  speech,  the  word  good  refers  to 
greatest  adjustment  to  ends,  whatever  the  ends  may  be,  that  is  no 
proof  that  it  must  have  the  same  significance  in  Ethics.  A  good 
shot  may  be  a  good  one  in  that  it  hits  the  mark;  but  what  if  it 
kill  a  man?  Hie  acts  of  criminals  may  be  as  well  adjusted  to 
their  ends  and  as  easy  to  predict  as  those  of  a  good  man.  Spen- 
cer's theory  would  lead,  consistently  carried  out,  to  the  piVacx^Xc 
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th:il  ilii:  iDL-^ns  justify  the  t-nil,  .in  ns-K-nitin  thnt  is  tvcn  m-m 
ilincinms  tli^in  its  i)ii]).isiii',  I  he  (.nt  i-.,  ih.it  in  Kthics  ii  i*:.ic 
n.-11'irc.-  iif  the  fml  nliiih  is  uf  imimrl.ince, 

S|ifni  ft  i-niliMiiits  |i.  -.Il.h-  ih,il  unlv  numi.il  c  xtrrise  o(  fiim  t:'n 
is  fa^.TihU- tuliir,  ami  v>iii..i.il;— (h.>t  e\i<-ss;in<ltlc|>rnat:  r. 
an-  l»>th  injiitions.  It  is  nut  true,  however,  th.it  e\<e^<i  i>3Ujf 
injiiriims;  wuhin  ( eri.iiii  iHnimis  it  is  m  iilc  ii|i  Tir  by  irwne^  m 
the  aniin.il  o[t;.inisiii.  <  )r,  ii  S|ieni  rr  should  .iMsMit  Id  this  odr. 
li-m,  th^il  his  "  n.  uiii  il  '  is  not  lo  lie  rejires«-ntiil  by  a  sh.irjt  line. 
ilittiMili  (.1  ke>'].  io,  ).m  t>y  .1  l.ro.i.l  r<>.L.U'iihin  whiehrMrxsi. 
k.i(e,  Mi<h  ^1  re]itr  -eiiiition  woulil  tio[|i  tmnlen  hi'i  thron- *ith  ta  ■ 
<ii\i.iinn  lines,  aii.l  nioteo\er  w.ml.l  not  s.uc  it.     For  hchjiiv.; 

(leelilr.l    it    Hi<  r—irv  lo  ttiit  the  r.iniejH  "nonW-ll  "  tit  all  f  \  •<  I 

cnlJn-ly  neM  senx'  not  .c  e'[':tlitiri  nn  lielwi-en  ii]-iiitt  -I 
(iiix  lion  ;inrl  its  e\iri  j^e,  Imt  Hi  ihe  i.li.il  sif^nii'ii  .im  e  ol  a  h  r 
moiiy  )>elneen  the  i  l..ini.  oi  the  in.lui.hi.il  on  the  on.-  M>lr.  ir..'. 
tho,e  o(  the  eniJr.iiim.  lit  oii  the  olhrr.  Ihis  noTiii.il  is  n--«hrtr 
n<l<Mllv  to  |.e  fomxl  .111.)  .  .[iii'-t.  Iioin  the  n.iliire  of  ihm^-.  \k 
arri...i  at.  I!v  ;i.|.|iti..n  of  ihi,  s^.-rurt,  .m.  e,  the  wufl  n-.rir..; 
lie.  oiii< -,  iniUtHiiie  in  inr-  niin-,  ■•••'\  is  iis.-il,  «■>»■  in  «>ne  «  r.-^, 
now  iti  ih.-  oih.  t.  S..iiiiil  .vr.  1-.'  of  fuii'lion  hi..  h-»<vr;. 
n. -ill  in.'  lo.!  I  Hit!,  tin-.  I.iiiiis..i  ili'- 1  ni  itonment,  «hi<  h  f;enrri;:i 
il.  mm.l..  iii.l'-.l.  ..  .h'vi,T>..n  ico„i  tli.-  norniil. 

N-.r  i>  >].■  n. .  r,  .iiiiU  -IS  of  th'-  U-^'iniiitij;  of  the  yi.H  r«  .  ! 

f I  ..  i/'irr.  .i.Mii  '■■!  in  s:i,|,.,rt  of  thi-  liiroiv  th.it  h.iii|-inr>s  ini 

mot  ilitv  ..(e  .  ..111-1I.-1.-M..1.1.'.  .  ..nrirni.  .1  Lv   f' V  .  or.linc  t  ■ 

this  th.oii,  Ih,-  j,t f  I  .  ..i  !ikiri-h.!;ri<  »ith  ihe  ...ntJ.!,  ! 

.iniin>l.>i.'l  I I.  ir)»:.i.  h.'.t  iti.- •  ..miiiMi' ein.nt  ••■  .lirM.:..n  -  t 

i i  in  til.- 1..  ..!»■-. I  tr,.-.ini!ii,l  .  i:..s  .,   ].l.  ..-ite  «hi<  h  l.j.U  t  • 

ti.''  s,i/,i.-  .,t  ,■,  ].:.  V  .i!!.|  th.'  f  .isiL.-r  .!■  t  oi  /leui^itini;  it.      I>t 

ti.-   .:>  iiii.;Nih.M..|  t;.-l to,.:.,„„,.s.  I"it  .  o„l.|  not  l<  |.  .^ 

oi  .:-,«  ..iiii„.l  I  .i„:.'>...l  »   :u     n  iiii;..i>.tt  .hi'- shell  lit  sVin.      S    r 
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and  most  general  of  the  special  senses,  which  causes  the  seizure 
of  nourishment.  We  must,  therefore,  deny  that  pleasure  is  the 
motive  to  the  seizure  of  food,  and  so,  too,  reject  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  motive  to  every  other  act. 

Besides  arguing  that  normal  function  brings  pleasure,  Spencer 
has  attempted  to  prove  that  all  pleasure  has  its  spring  in  normal 
function,  and  is  therefore  moral.  Could  he  succeed  in  so  doing, 
hedonism  would  be  proved.  For  since  all  schools  agree  in 
regarding  happiness  as  the  end  of  life,  and  since  all  these,  in 
common,  acknowledge  happiness  to  be  an  excess  of  pleasure  over 
pain,  enjoyment  might  be  regarded  as  the  absolute  guide.  But 
if,  as  Spencer  acknowledges,  pleasure  and  morality  are  only  in  a 
perfectly  adapted  society  commensurate,  then  in  only  such  a 
society  can  pleasure  be  the  criterion;  and  since  we  do  not  live  in 
a  perfectly  adapted  society,  the  theory  is  not  applicable  to  us, 
and  if  practicably  applied  would  be  fatal  to  society. 

Against  Spencer's  theory  of  the  final  spontaneity  of  morality, 
many  objections  may  be  urged,  among  others  especially  the  one 
that  such  a  morality  ceases  to  be  morality  at  all,  virtue  being 
possible,  as  Kant  has  demonstrated,  only  where  a  certain  conquest 
of  desire  is  achieved.  Such  a  morality  is,  moreover,  unattaina- 
ble, an  extravagant  fancy. 

The  Problem  of  Food-taking 

Rolph  thinks  Spencer's  theory  awakes  the  conjecture  that  it 
was  not  first  arrived  at  through  investigation,  but  rests  upon  a 
preconceived  opinion,  as  do  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  theories 
on  this  subject.  It  seems  as  if  the  author  had  first  attached 
himself  to  that  theory  which  best  accorded  with  his  scientific 
bias,  and  then  tried  whether  this  theory  might  be  proved  or 
supported  by  facts  of  biology  and  psychology.  One  might  sur- 
mise, from  the  very  skilful,  but  often  too  artificial  argument,  that 
the  author  pursued  the  follc)wing  train  of  thought.  Pleasure,  and 
indeed  the  greatest  possible  pleasure,  is  the  end  of  endeavor  in 
the  organic  world,  that  is,  the  psychical  cause  of  endeavor.  May 
it  not  also  be  the  physical  cause? 

Rolph  answers  this  question  with  a  denial,  and  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  taking  of  food  has  its  cause  in  the  insatiability  of 
all  organic  substance.     The  theory  of  Spontaneous  Generation 
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contains  nothing  inifKissiblc  or  improbable:  is,  on  the  contnnr, 
a  necessary  l()gi<al  assumption  not  to  l)c  (iisprovctl  by  the  mcrt 
result  of  experiment  under  conditions  of  the  laboratory'.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  organic  elements,  which  arc  to  be  found  in 
great  (pianlities  in  inorganic  nature,  may  come  together  by 
chance,  or  rather  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  to  the  fonnatioa 
of  protoplasm. 

The  movement  of  these  masses  of  protoplasm  seems,  at  first 
glance,  to  si*t  the  law  of  gravitation  at  defiance,  but  we  may 
answer  that  an  ascending  balloon  might  seem,  to  an un instructed 
ol>ser\'er,  to  do  the  same,  although  its  movement  is  merely  the 
natural  result  of  that  force;  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
assume  a  free  inner  motive,  the  soul,  as  the  cause  of  the  one 
motion  or  the  other.  The  first  assimilation  of  food  has  its 
Wginning  in  the  pHxess  of  endosmose  and  cxosmose,  in  which 
the  proto)il.ism,  as  in  general  the  denser  fluid,  increases  in  volume* 
taking  up  more  than  it  gives  out;  the  pr«H  ess  (ki  urring,  indetaiU 
artording  to  the  spe*  ial  relations  of  attrat  tion  in  the  |>ans.  Ibe 
iirganism  aUa\s  takes  up  the  greatest  amount  |M>sMble  under  the 
(  in  um^tanc  es,  v\m  tly  as,  in  the  inorganic  world,  water  takes  up 
the  greatest  amount  possible  <»(  salt  or  any  other  soluble  sulntame. 
the  groMth  of  a  cr\stal,  and  the  oxidation  of  iron  are  illuKtrations 
(»f  the  sime  prin«  iple.  <  )f  the  limit  of  this  capacity  to  take  up 
new  matter  inti»  tiie  organism  we  know  nothing;  all  recent  experi- 
ments go  to  show  that  the  organism  is  <  apablc,  under  propitious 
( ir<  'imstaui  es,  of  an  enormous  rei  epti\ity,  stu  h  an,  umier  natural 
« itriditions,  It  never  reai  hes.  '1  he  lower  animals  feed  continually, 
.Old  their  v^hi'le  lives  are  pass<'d  in  this  employment.  In  plants 
the  teuiiriK  \  1%  set  n  still  more  i  le.irlv.  Kx|>eriment%  with  eln- 
trit ,  violft.  .Old  ultra  \ii>let  light  sh«>w  an  enormous  growth  in 
pliuts  exi^'Md  to  Its  a(tii»n.  Hut  this  i  an  l>c  only  an  imiirrvt 
gr->H(h.  naiiitlv,  the  e\>'rliitant  a<  <  ehr  ition  of  org.inic  change 
.Hid  a^sitnilathin.  Ihis  fai  t  is  pmved  by  e\|K'riment»  turning  un 
111*  r<  loe  (•<  Harnith  in  s«iii .  frtiin  y^Uu  h  is  s<'en  to  result  an  unusual 
de\ ( |i;pm<  nt  "1  til  .t  p  lit  <•!  the  plant  to  whu  h  growth  isc^|)Cf  lalW 
diftitrtl  .it  t);e  tiim.  W  ht  n  the  warmth  ol  an  inculutor  is 
itxreaMd,  the  .itiiiitil  of;;  lU  e^pe<  laliv  engaged  in  development 
at  the  titiH'  u  a!!' •  till  III  I.Ki-  111  inner,  .so  that  wc  may  assume 
ihit  the  »»r^- iiii  !ii  1 1  1  .;.  !.!•  ..!  n  spondin^  to  every  demand  that 
future  i<uk<  ^  u]>->n  it  uutlt  r   n>>riikal  londitions,  and  since  tlie 
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greatest  possible  assimilation  under  the  existing  conditions  is 
thus  removed  from  the  control  of  the  creature,  the  latter  appears 
practically  insatiable.  This  insatiability  must  appear  to  the 
observer  an  inner  impulse  of  the  organism,  an  effort  towards 
increase  of  nourishment.  It  may  be  called  mechanical  hunger 
in  distinction  from  psychical  hunger,  of  which  it  is  the  basis. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  in  the  question  as 
to  the  degree  of  assimilation  possible,  the  amount  of  excretion  of 
substance  by  the  organism;  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that 
this  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  assimilation.  The  measure 
of  growth  depends,  therefore,  on  the  degree  of  assimilation  of 
new  material.  This  degree,  however,  like  the  degree  to  which 
the  matter  may  be  dissolved  in  a  liquid  in  the  case  of  inorganic 
matter,  is  especially  affected  by  light  and  warmth.  The  creature 
which  comes  into  existence  in  the  sun  will  experience  a  decrease  of 
organic  change  when  placed  in  the  shade ;  and  the  creature  which 
comes  into  existence  in  the  shade  will  experience  an  increase  of 
such  change  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  a  decrease  again  with 
a  return  to  the  shade.  This  decrease  means  hunger, — harm. 
Experiments  with  zoospores  throw  an  interesting  light  upon 
these  relations.  Hiey  show  that  the  zoospores,  although  suited 
to  very  different  degrees  of  light,  all  shun  darkness.  Although 
when  in  the  light  they  soon  come  to  rest,  divide,  and  copulate, 
they  remain,  in  the  darkness,  in  a  state  of  continual  unrest  and 
motion.  They  grow  so  thin  "that  they  almost  excite  pity" 
(Strassburger),  and  finally  perish  of  hunger.  Only  such  zoospores 
as  are  distinguished  by  sex  and  copulate  come  to  rest,  or  those 
of  such  sorts  as  prey  upon  others.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
unrest  of  the  zoospores  in  the  darkness  springs  from  lack  of  nour- 
ishment, from  hunger;  they  seek  feverishly  for  the  light,  without 
which  assimilation  follows  with  insufficient  energy  to  satisfy  need 
and  render  life  passible.  In  darkness,  copulation  alone  can  do 
this;  copulation  takes,  then,  the  place  of  normal  nourishment. 

Or  let  us  consider  the  case  of  an  organism  which  has  originated 
in  the  shade.  Heat,  as  we  know,  increases  chemical  change,  in 
inorganic  as  well  as  organic  matter;  it  hastens  the  disintegration 
ol  certain  compounds,  and  alone  renders  it  possible  in  many 
cases.  In  general,  we  may  assert  that  increase  of  temperature 
within  certain  limits  increases  assimilation;  that  is,  capacity  to 
assimilate.     Therefore,  if  an  animnl  is  placed  in  the  sun,  its 
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rajMi  ity.   lh.it  i^,  ils  need,  to  n'i-»iinil.itc   i^  inrrcaNcd,  -illh-i-.j  . 
a>*^iiml  ill"!!  i^  urn  h  in»>rr  cnrrt:"  lit  th  in  lufiTi*.     Nf«'<i  t«»  .i-,::.. 
il  lU-  "f  liMiu!'  r  i^.  iliin  fi»n*.  il-  |ninl'nt  np'MJ  thr  siij»jily  i«i  i*""'.. 
al!liiii:L''i,  <l"':li:ii  --.  .iNo  ini  ntlirr  ( iin<liti<>n*«.  csjum  i.illy  ih-'v    : 
li;;lii  .;M'l  !i  irijMr.it»:rf.      li   lhi>  i>  Ti!ii*,  ilu-  Inin^tT  ni   .i   ^iri:;  i-. 
<»rL:  iiii-iii  th.il  .t-^imil  iirs  »-nfrt;»-tir.«IIv  mnsi  )»«■  nmri.'  inti'n*^'  :).  n 
th.ii  of  i>nr  uliii  li  .i^^iinil.iir-^  >I(t\^l\ ,  in  ^pitc  of  thr  i  iinMiinpi;iin 
el    .11)    I  ii<>riii>i'i»   •|'iii)!i!y   <>t    I>>"<1    in  the  cim*  ot   the   furincr. 
I'loiiiiiNT^  ki)<iw    >-i!j^,  "  I  '  !irl)Mi  h  ilf-r   iHtttnik,"  |>.  613)  ^'thil 
^rii^iili  in  iv  )■•-  ^>i  lii^t'ntii  ii\  ;-»i  iiij!i  1  l«'ni;H-r.itnr<.' that 
iliti'in    r^;.'«  i  iil\  tiini-r  -«  miv  liu'lit-  Mms  n^t  siiftirc  to 
the  n«-i  f  N.  ir\  ni.ittrt.il  i-  t  it.       1  In-  ir  ins;iir.iti(Ui  tif  ihc  lra\YSiiuy  j 
Ik-  Nil  wii  I'- 1^'  il  th  ii  tic-  riKi!^  I  iiin.  >t  r<-;i  nr  ihi*  loss.     And  on  the 
iithrr  11  iii'l.   I  t>i  I  I'lA  tt  ni;-<  r  it-iii-  ••!  \hr  soil  m.iy  so  diminish  ths* 
.11  Ti  in  ••]  till-  r>«it-  ;!;  ■:  1  -.1  n  «  mii  .11  lo^^  hy  tr.inspiratitiB  raiuM| 
Im-  ri  ]-  II'  •!.'  ' 

\'    -A'.. I    -I   .:■■   ■'!    •'[_•  .ti:.' i!:":i   ii-\i'jh.il  hunger   is  AiMcfl  lO 
iii'';i.!,:'    !  !.'::iL' r.   "f   «!.«(":.•  r   i*   ni  t\  !■<*  nlftuifiril  » ilh  It, 
f  tiL'i  '•     :■. .      In  iri\  I  •■■r,  I'l.-  j-.r;ii'-r  .ipi-Mrs  cm  <-('•{ in^ly  caflv/ 
i-ir    •  \    ■'    ' :     I      ■:  ;.    r  .  ■  r  :ii    \   !.■■.'«•  r.  •  il    in  1  rr.itnrrs  vcfy 
1:1  ::.'    ••    !•■  ■■!    ■■•.!ij.      '  iiv:!i]\  i,  .n^:»  r   is  ni'\i'r  .ili^cnt 

1 1 .  •  I  •  ■    :  •   • ; :   ■ .  -  :  i .  ■  ' ! ' . 

II.r;.:-r.    i     •  n  1  i    ;i:'j.    :  ,    li.*  ri  t'»rf,    thr   first    iiiHiiil< 
ai  li  -n.' 
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the  four  fundamental  elements,  and  this  or  that  other  clement. 
These  different  elements  must  be  held  together  by  forces  of 
attraction,  and  the  direction  of  these  forces  must  have  some 
common  centre  represented  by  some  differentiation  of  the  proto- 
plasm, whether  as  clearer  spot,  or  as  nucleus.  This  spontaneously 
generated  organism,  neither  animal  nor  plant,  is  nourished,  as 
ne  have  seen,  by  diffusion,  by  the  transformation  of  inorganic 
-lY'o  ■t'sanic  subst.ince.  The  lowest  organisms  possess  no  definite 
or  taking  food;  they  manifest,  however,  phenomena  of 
't  which  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  animal  organism, 
•jpear  unconditioned  and  hence  voluntary.  Locomotion 
lowest  nnimal  forms,  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
It.  The  amceba  surroimds  and  takes  in  whatever  is  by 
with.  Animals  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  swim  about 
oir  food;  or,  remaining  in  one  place,  they  cause,  by 
ia,  a  mo\'ement  of  the  water  towards  a  certain  part 
3  sort  of  mouth  where  the  protoplasm  is  open  and 
the  prey  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  amceba, 
le  scale  of  life,  we  find  more  and  mote  complicated 
r  the  sei/ure  ot  food,  for  its  preparation  and  diges- 
i  beginning  of  a  nervous  system,  first  as  the  differen- 
rtain  muscle-cells,  then  in  connection  with  a  special 
f  hearing.  If  we  assume  any  pleasure  to  be  connected 
iiest  acts  of  assimilation,  it  must  be  that  of  the  satis- 
ant,  the  stilling  of  pain  in  the  form  of  hunger. 

The  Problem  of  Perfectibility 

In  the  earliest  forms  of  propagation,  the  younger  organism  is 
a  trie  copy  of  that  from  which  it  springs,  the  trifling  differences 
being  due,  as  Schmankewicz  has  shown,  to  outer  influences.  The 
diflerences  of  male,  female,  worker,  and  soldier  are  due  to  such 
outer  influences.  The  differences  in  the  younger  organism, 
where  propagation  takes  place  through  copulation,  may  be 
explained  by  the  mixture  of  types,  through  which,  by  action  and 
reaction,  some  qualities  are  intensified,  while  some  others  become 
latent  or  are  entirely  destroyed,  To  these  mutual  influences  are 
to  be  added  such  as  come  from  without,  especially  those  of 
warmth,  and  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food.  Under  too  great 
an  increase  in  temperature,  the  young  organism  xavj  ftVftTV  ^it 
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destroyed,  the  procrcss  of  assimilation  not  l>eing  able  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  Those  \ariat  ions  Hhic'h  have  led  to  the  development  of  ex- 
isting forms,  that  is,  which  were  favorable  to  life,  are  chiefly  such 
as  cotild  Ik*  brought  alK)iit  by  relative  or  absolute  increase  of  aasimt- 
lation.    This  is  true  of  mental,  as  well  as  of  physical,  qualities. 

It  is  a  fact  established  without  doubt,  that  the  most  commoo 
and  most  w  idcly  distributed  spec  ics  show  the  greatest  variabilit), 
and  that  those  spec  ics,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  now  rare, 
although  they  were,  i>erhaps,  at  earlier  [H*riods,  the  most  common 
and  extremely  variable,  vary,  at  the  present  date,  the  least  of  alL 
Following  Darwin,  one  generally  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
severity  of  the  stniggle  for  existence  favors  the  formation  ul 
varieties.  For,  it  is  said,  the  most  common  s|>ectes  fight  the 
severest  battle  with  one  another,  while  the  scanty  representatives 
of  rarer  s|>ecies  come  the  least  into  competition  and  continue 
unchanged.  Itut  this  theory  is,  in  two  ways,  erroneous.  In  the 
first  pla<  e,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  a  rare  species 
may  be  e\|M)sfd  to  a  st-vere  strtiggle  against  another  siKrcies  for 
the  s^ime  nourishnu-nt,  while  a  common  s|>ecies  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  ex]N)M*d  to  no  snt  h  strtiggle,  and,  sup|>orting  life  from 
a  gt•nl•ro^l^  supply  »»f  f«>o<l,  be  subjected  to  but  slight  pre%Mire. 
The  comeption  of  the  Darwinians  means  nothing  more  or  le^s 
than  that  the  indi\iduals  of  a  spec  ics  \ary  the  more,  the  lest 
favorable  the  conditions  of  nourishnu-nt;  and  this  cannot  \k 
i  one  rded.  .Again,  the  fac  t  is  to  Ik*  taken  into  consideration,  that 
the  s)KM  ies  at  prosi*nt  <  oimnon  must  have  passed  through  a  fa- 
vorable pcri<Ml  in  whuh  fiMnl  wa%  so  plentiful  that  it  not  only 
afforded  an  abundant  e  to  intli\iduaU  past  the  dangers  of  infamy 
and  >«Mith,  but  alloweil.  in  addition,  the  existence  of  an  exer- 
increasing  ntunber  of  iinliv  iduaU.  .And  it  is  this  iK-ricnl  ctf 
in<  rease,  of  abundant  e,  n<>t  a  period  of  struggle,  which  has 
i!e\elt»ped  the  \ari.itions  we  now  h.ive  Ik-fore  our  eyes.  In  the 
sime  m.tnncrone  must «  one  lude,  with  rc*gar»i  to  the  rarer  species 
lh.it  the  forinerlv  exiNtin;*  nuineriMis  \arieties  were  clestroved  dur- 
n^  the  prri'i  1  *ti  dei  line,  ih.it  is,  oi  o\er)MiMering  pressure.  We 
hi\c  abundant  pT" if  t>t  this  m  the  f  t<  t  th  it  domestic  ated  %|»ec ies 
which  are  caref':llv  ten^i'd  .md  f«  d,  ami  scj  wholly  withdrawn 
from  the  striu'k'le  f»r  eviHiein  «-,  \.iry  enormously,  and  produt^e 
the  iim^t  wonderful  in  'n-:r*»sities. 

lo  what  direi  t  cause*  the  ap|»earance  of  a  \ariety  i%  due,  i*  a 
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question  as  yet  unanswered.  But  Weismann*s  investigations  have 
shown  us  that  climate  plays  a  large  part  in  their  development. 
Embryology  teaches  us,  moreover,  that  the  development  of  the 
young  organism  does  not  take  place  with  the  same  uniformity  in 
all  organs,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  one  period  one  organ,  in 
another,  another,  undergoes  a  more  rapid  growth,  which  may  be 
influenced  by  variations  in  food  or  temperature.  Through  such 
variations  the  development  of  monstrosities  is  explained.  We 
know  that  influences  of  nourishment  are  operative  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  larvae  of  bees  to  workers  or  to  queens,  and  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  other  organs  besides  the  sexual  are  subject 
to  these  influences.  The  field  in  which  such  influences  may  be 
operative  is,  indeed,  boundless. 

All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  varia- 
bility in  general,  but  especially  that  variability  resulting  in  a 
so-called  improvement  of  the  varieties  producing  it,  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  prosperous  conditions.  This  is  a  conclusion  not  yet 
reached  in  zoology,  although  botanists  long  ago  recognized,  in 
abundance  of  food,  the  most  essential  condition  for  the  develop- 
ment of  variations. 

Darwinism  fails  to  account  for  any  need  of  nourishment  beyond 
that  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  life. 
According  to  Darwin,  the  animal  can  acquire  only  sufficient  for 
the  repair  of  loss.  The  struggle  for  existence  is,  therefore, 
according  to  him,  a  struggle  of  self-defence,  and  its  results  could 
be,  at  the  best,  only  the  maintenance  of  species  in  their  present 
position  or,  in  a  less  favorable  case,  their  decline,  and  finally 
their  destruction.  But  this  view  is  wholly  false.  The  animal 
acquires  not  only  enough  to  repair  loss,  but  much  more.  How 
could  the  first  amoeba  have  propagated  itself,  if  it  consumed  no 
more  than  it  needed  for  mere  self -maintenance,  and  how  could 
evolution  have  taken  place?  We  have  seen  that,  even  in  the 
inorganic  world,  there  is  not  an  equality  of  loss  and  repair,  but 
that,  in  osmose,  the  denser  fluid  takes  up  more  than  it  gives, 
while  the  fluid  that  is  less  dense  loses  more  than  it  receives,  and 
the  mutual  exchange  reaches  the  maximum  possible  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  It  is  this  characteristic  which  renders 
the  involuntary  and  forced  tendency  of  the  organism  to  satiation 
independent  of  the  amount  of  waste;  this  mechanical  hunger  is 
the  spring  of  the  insatiability  of  organisms,  and  explains  to  us 
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their  increase  in  number,  the  process  of  increasing  pcrfccli«*a. 
and  individual  development.  Without  it,  an  eternity  «ouiil  n«  t 
have  sufficed  for  evolution;  we  should  still  have  only  a  world  • '. 
primitive  anxeba:. 

This  theory  of  development  is,  then,  the  op]M>site  oi  that  onl: 
narily  assumed.  '1  he  latter  asserts  that  increase  of  growth  dcnuiniS 
increase  of  nourishment,  whereas  this  asserts  the  fact  that  incrcjL^ 
of  nourishment  (h-termines  growth.  '1  he  struggle  fur  exKcixr 
is  not  a  stru^^gle  for  the  mere  net  essaries  to  maintain  life,  l>ut  i 
struggle  for  im  rease  of  at  (piisition,  increase  of  life;  it  it  not  a 
struggle  of  defem  e,  hut  an  attack  which  only  under  certiio  iir 
cumstanres  In-eomes  a  defence.  The  rule  with  which  we  ad«i«r 
our  friends  is,  "Forward  I  strive  to  lietter  yourself ! "  though  vr 
may  endeivor,  in  h\|HHriti(al  spirit,  to  )>ersuade  to  contentmrn: 
those  who  unnc  into  ruinpetition  with  our  interests. 

The  (  hief  puint^,  therefore,  in  which  this  theory  diffen  frucn 
that  of  l)arwin,  are  :\^  follow m  — 

"Ihe  stru^^'le  for  existent  e  is  really  a  stniggle  for  increase  *ii 
nourishment,  of  life:  ami  imlepcntient  of  the  supply  of  the  mt« 
meiit,  it  ^o(  N  nn  at  all  times,  hem  e  c\en  in  a  st.iteof  ahundjrv  r 

**  Limitation  of  supply  bv  ct»miH*titit>n  leads  to  fuation  of  thr 
spec  ies  antl,  in  the  eml,  X**  its  dec  reasc  ami  ftivip|>cjrjnte. 

"Siekne?*'*,   t  Innate,   ami   tlirect  enemies  are  the  dc^tnKlnr 
agent  ies,  and  mu^t  set  u re  more  prtipititxis  ct>ntlitit>ns  for  %^t 
vivors,  the  >tronj:er  their  etle*  t. 

"<  )nly  tmder  t  unditions  of  prosperity  can  the  suni\uni  prtija 
gate  lar^'t-l\,   and   ptifttt   themselves,    M*parating  into  %arir!.r« 
and  spri  Ms. 

**  Ihe  iiK  re.iM*  .ind  dittert  ntiation  <»f  the  organic  world  iJh»«% 
Us  th  it  <  "nihil' 'Us  oi  pr>i^perit\  ha\e  lK*en  the  rule,  thi>^  «if  wmt 
the  I  \«  r|'*ii->u." 

K<'lpli  >  t  \tremeh  iiiti-restin;;  t  ha|iter  on  l*ri>|ug.iticin  trA«  r« 
ihr  s«  x'l.d  in-tjn«t  t«i  xUr  "nmh.nutal  hunger."  "Ihe  ejrlx^t 
r\  iiii;  If  whii  h  m  i\  h'-  a«!d':«  »  d  in  s!i|i|Hirt  of  this  theorv  i«  th-t 
ot  the  /'•  i.p.ift  N  \%iih  h,  hv  t  i»|»';i  iti.»fi.  sii^t.iin  life  for  a  time  unilcr 
the  urn  ivi.f  iMi*  I  >:ifliii<*ii>  nt  d  irkru-ss,  the  thinner  male  reprr 
M  ntiii/.  ...  il  ..  s  !..  I  the  spt  riti  ito/'Miu,  the  seeking  indm<!.ji 
vif:ir.i:.:  \r  :ii  Hill!,  till-  t(  lit  .1*-  fcpresrnting  a  nie.ins  of  %u\ 
tefi.irn  » .  I  ill-  s.  \  .1  till"  \i'-.ii|^  •'r^ani^in  »%  in  like  manner 
rrfrrrtd  h>  K<»]ph  t<»  «-»nditi'»ns  of  noMtishmrnt  during  dr>cl- 
o]inirnt.     Wr  noM  t  ofne  Ut  the  t  hapter  on 
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Animal  or  Natural  Ethics 

The  existence  of  morality  presupposes  the  existence  of  com- 
mandments of  duty,  and  of  an  authority.  Among  animals,  as 
well  as  among  human  beings,  we  find  recognized  authority  and 
can  discern  the  principles  of  action  which  constitute  the  duty  of 
any  particular  animal.  Authority  among  the  lower  animals  is 
based  on  might,  which  is,  indeed,  the  universal  source  of  author- 
ity, without  which  no  authority  can  exist.  Personal  authority  is 
but  a  particular  form  of  the  authority  of  circumstances;  and  to 
this  authority  every  creature  must  be  subject.  It  consists  of  two 
factors:  the  outer  authority  of  the  environment,  and  the  inner 
authority  of  impulse.  Duty  is  obedience  to  authority.  The 
duty  of  the  organism  consists  in  action  that  corresponds  to  these 
two  authorities,  following  the  direction  given  as  the  resultant  of 
the  mixture  of  the  two  components.  That  is,  that  manner  of  life 
is  right  or  moral  which  renders  the  life  of  the  organism  the  fullest 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  unreasoning  organism  is 
unconsciously  drawn  to  seek  this  maximum,  while  the  reasoning 
being  seeks  it  through  reflection.  The  impulse  to  happiness 
includes,  therefore,  for  the  reasoning  being,  the  impulse  to 
morality;  or,  ideally  expressed,  the  relative  morality  equals  the 
relative  happiness;  morality  and  happiness  are  the  same  thing. 

An  authority  without  the  means  of  enforcing  itself  is  a  self- 
contradiction.  The  means  by  which  nature  makes  its  authority 
felt  is  organic  excitation.  In  proportion  to  its  strength,  an 
excitation  produces  sensation,  in  case  it  is  not  too  weak  to  make 
itself  felt  at  all.  Every  excitation  has  a  definite  significance  and 
may  come  from  without  or  within.  Pleasant  excitations  are 
always,  primarily,  the  feeling  of  the  stilling  of  pain,  though  there 
are  pains,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  wound,  the  toothache, 
headache,  an  aching  com,  which  have  no  corresponding  feeling 
of  pleasure.  Nor  is  pleasure  the  only  offspring  of  pain,  since 
pain  may  bring  forth  pain.  Pleasure  depends,  in  its  character 
as  pleasure  as  well  as  in  its  strength,  on  the  feeling  preceding  it 
in  the  organism;  that  is,  its  quality  is  the  result,  not  of  the  degree 
of  organic  excitation,  but  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  feel- 
ings. For  this  reason,  the  same  feeling  which  brings  pleasure  to 
one  individual  may  bring  pain  to  another. 
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'lliis  whole  deduction  is  at  variance  with  Spencer's  theory  that 
pleasurable  excitations  are  favorable  to  life,  |>ainful  ones  injuh- 
ous.  And  since  observation  is  in  direct  op|K>sttion  to  his  asser- 
tion, his  followers  have  been  obliged  to  supplement  it  with  the 
conception  that  pain  is  gradually  weeded  out  by  natural  selection. 
On  the  contrary,  we  need  pain  at  ever)'  instant,  since  it  is  the 
impulse  to  action ;  persistence  in  the  same  condition  through  lark 
of  excitation,  must  result  in  death;  pleasure  can  never  originatr 
action,  it  can  only  cause  persistence  in  action  already  begun. 
The  fact  has  l>een  too  often  overlooked,  that  the  nwtive  and  the 
"end"  of  an  action  are  by  no  means  the  same.  The  moti%e  i* 
pain,  and  the  end  is  either  sim[>ly  the  stilling  of  |uin  or  an  addi- 
tional iH)sitive  pleasure.  'I  here  are,  therefore,  many  actiom 
which  are  directed  to  no  com  rete  jH)sitive  end,  b«it  only  lo  thf 
purely  negative  eml  of  escape  from  p.iin  without  consideration  of 
the  further  results;  a  striking  example  of  such  action  is  suicide. 
Kven  where  iM)sitive  pleasure  appears  as  an  eml,  it  i*  never  m 
itself  the  motive  to  a<  litm.  In  order  to  l>ecome  a  motive,  it  m«M 
first  1m*  tran>forme<l  into  an  excitation,  into  desire  for  pleasure. 
an<l  this  dcMre  for  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  pleasure  is  in  it« 
esseme,  pain  —  the  p.iin  of  the  absence  of  pleaMire.' 

'1  he  pleasure  sought  may  l>e  one  already  kmmn  through  etperi- 
em  e,  or  it  may  Ik.*  one  not  yet  exjwrienced.  In  the  latlrr  ca%r, 
the  desire  is  awakened  bv  inNtruction  or  reflection,  or  else  imlw  rd 
by  instinct.  Hut  the  motive  is  always  the  same,  namely,  a  seeking 
after  pleasure,  hence  a  feeling  of  pain. 

'Ihis  view  furnishes  us  with  a  psychical  explanation  of  the 
asMxiatmn  (»f  ideas,  the  mysternniH  so  called  trannferrence  of  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  from  the  end  to  the  means.  Pleasure  begins 
as  s<M)n  as  ue  have  iM'gtin  the  action  which  nill  bring  us  «ith 
certainty  to  the  end  desired,  and  this  pleasure  may  reach  such  a 
dejjrce  of  sirrngth  at  siune  |M»int  of  the  pr<H  ess  as  to  con<|uer  the 
desire  for  the  rral  end,  hem  furthrr  ac  tion,  and  disjiose  to  con- 
tin'iam  e  at  the  |Miint  reac  hed.  '1  he  ac  tion  of  the  miser  may  be 
thus  explained. 

'I he  objrf  tion  that,  if  pun  is  the  motive,  the  organism  is  noth- 
ing b<it  a  b'liMilf  of  ]vimH,  in  bv  n<>  lucins  \alid.  for  it  overlooks 
the  f  ji  t  that  p.on  rrtn.uns,  in  an  iiiunenNC  numl>rr  of  cases,  below 

'  \  u\  !ir*r  lU-ijirf  !r  .  i«t  tl.r-  mi  >ri!ii-f %t'-ii  Krrnr  nath,  CIOC  L'bImI.  CUi 
Ijtui:   liat  Ixt>l  <tct  I  nt!>rhrrrit 'Irt  C*ri)U«M«     |i.  i^ti  . 
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the  threshold  of  consciousness;  as  in  the  case  of  organic  action, 
where  it  is  rhythmic.     The  same  is  true  of  reflex  action.     To  any 
close  observer  of  the  lower  organisms,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
these  possess  consciousness  (see  Wundt,  "  Physiologische  Psy- 
chologic "),  nor  is  it  by  any  means  proved  that  the  plants  do  not 
possess  it  likewise.     It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  exactly  the 
lowest  plants,  which  stand  so  near  the  animals  in  the  phenomena 
of  their  life,  exhibit  movements  closely  resembling  those  of  ani- 
mals.   And  it  is,  moreover,  a  fact  that  automatic  and  reflex 
actions  increase  with  the  degree  of  organization,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  human  beings.     With  increased  exercise,  one  chain 
of  movements  after  the  other  is  withdrawn  from  consciousness; 
and  through  this  removal  from  consciousness  action  gains  in 
certainty  and  rapidity,  and  in  energy  also,  since  the  part  of  the 
force  which  was  before  lost  in  inducing  consciousness  is  now 
released.     Such  removal  from  consciousness  is,  therefore,  a  ben- 
efit to  the  organism,  as  an  adaptation  to  the  increased  demands 
of  circumstances.     Movements  which  thus  become  unconscious 
are  each  and  every  one  of  them  movements  which  have  but  one 
definite  end  and  an  interruption  of  which  either  kills  or  seriously 
injures  the  organism,  or  at  least  brings  disorder  into  its  life  for 
the  time  being.     An  easily  excited  consciousness  would  be  an 
exceeding  danger  to  the  animal.     Conscious  action  is  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  variable  ends  by  means  which  are  also  vari- 
able.    It  cannot,  therefore,  astonish  us  that  consciousness  disap- 
peared in  plants  after  the  loss  of  free  motion. 

By  the  regular  exercise  of  certain  actions  or  of  trains  of  thought, 
either  through  necessity  or  by  habit  certain  tracks  are  worn  or 
taken  possession  of,  so  that  the  whole  process,  from  the  excita- 
tion to  the  action  resulting  upon  it,  takes  place  with  such  rapidity 
that  we  are  no  longer  conscious  of  its  separate  phases  and  so  of 
the  growth  of  the  result. 

The  first  commandment  of  animal  ethics  is,  therefore :  "  Flee 
pain  ";  and  closely  associated  with  it  is  a  second  commandment 
furnished  by  the  insatiability  of  the  organism,  the  impulse  to 
happiness,  to  increase  of  life.  The  principle  of  Spencer's  ethics, 
according  to  which  normal  living  is  right  living,  would  result  in 
stagnation.  Right  living  consists,  on  the  contrary,  in  progress, 
in  passing  beyond  the  normal.  No  educator  would  hesitate  for 
an  instant  to  pronounce  the  continuance  of  a  pupil  upon  a  present 
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normal  immoral,  and  to  oppose  it  with  all  his  powen.  Fmm 
day  to  day  the  devi'loping  organism  advances  the  line  of  its 
normal  activity.  And  as  in  the  individual,  so  in  the  speiiet 
every  new  generation  exceeds  in  a  certain  measure  the  activity  o4 
the  last.  Not  rest,  but  motion,  constitutes  the  normal;  not  mt, 
but  motion,  is  haj^piness,  and  the  spring  of  happiness.  Not  thit 
being  which  has  no  wants,  but  that  which  develo|>s  and  satisfirt 
the  greatest  jMis^ible  numl>er  of  wants,  is  the  happiest,  leads  the 
most  pleasurable  life.  When  we  apply  these  principles  to  tlie 
animals,  we  reat  h  the  conception  that  all  such  as  lead  a  solitair 
life  live  morally  vihen  they  endeavor,  with  all  their  powers  tu 
better  their  own  condition.  That  they  injure  plants  and  other 
animals  in  so  doing  need  not  trouble  us,  since  they  are  forrcd  to 
do  so  in  order  to  maintain  life.  The  principle  on  which  aninul 
life  is  based  is  hence  preeminently  egoistic  and  acknowledge*  do 
other  right  than  that  of  might.  SiH*ncer,  in  s|>eakingo(  altniiun 
on  the  loweNt  plane  of  anim.il  life,  makes  the  fundamental  anil 
(|iiite  fatal  mistake  that  he  dors  not  fir>t  sharply  and  dii^ttDctly 
define  egoism.  Had  he  <lonc  this,  he  would  certainly  have  foufri 
that,  for  egoism,  as  for  altruism,  the  criterion  of  consciousnc\«, 
of  udl,  is  in<lis|>ensable.  In  his  definition  of  altruism  as  cea- 
sisimg  in  those  a<  ts  which  in  any  way  l)cnefit  others*  he  do€% 
nothing  less  than  get  ri<l  of  egoism  altogether,  since  there  are  no 
acti  whit  h  do  not,  in  the  en<l,  U^nefit  others  than  the  perfomier. 
The  greater  numtn-r  of  the  young  br* Might  forth  by  lowest  organ- 
ism'* s'-rve  as  f«wMl  f«ir  other  spe«  u-n,  and  hence  the  parent  animal, 
in  brin^'inkj  f«»rth  s'u  h  n-imbers,  fa\<ir'»  these  species  rather  than 
her  o\%n  i!r%h  and  blo<Mi.  '1  he  tlv  wotdd  art  altruistically,  accord- 
ing  t*)  Spencer's  definititjn.  in  iK'ing  caught  in  the  net  of  the 
sphlrr. 

A  i  feature  nhit  h  gets  its  ffH)d,  as  do  many  of  the  lower  species^ 
witho-it  exertion  *>i  its  own,  d'les  not  act  egoutically,  nor  docs 
the  anim.d  uhh  h,  in  the  natural  <  o'lrse  of  its  growth,  bring%  forth 
voting  by  si>f)ntaneoiis  di\  ision ;  but  that  animal  may  do  so  whu  h 
ac'piire^  its  fo<Ki  by  means  of  any  voluntary*  actions  howocr 
in^^iirnifw  ant,  or  whu  h  \oliintarily  protects  and  cares  for  its  young, 
and  s;i  h  \t»l»intar)' action  increases  rather  than  <lerrease«  with 
greater  organization.  Real  egoism  l>rgins  mith  the  \uluniiry 
art}!iiMtion  of  f(HMl,  a  prtness  continued  in  the  forced  eacrrtion 
of  the  \oung.     Hut  since  thu  aitiun  benefits  the  second  genera- 
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Hon,  we  may  regard  it  as  the  connecting  link  between  egoism  and 
altruism.  It  is  not  purely  altruistic ;  altruism  proper  begins  with 
the  nourishment  and  care  of  the  young.  And  to  what  degree  we 
have  a  right  to  consider  even  this  as  really  altruistic  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  further  investigation.  The  emptying  of  the  milk- 
glands  is  combined  with  pleasure;  it  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  primarily  egoistic,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  further  example  of 
the  development  of  altruism  from  egoism.  Altruism  increases, 
not  only  with  higher  organization,  but  also  with  a  higher  devel- 
opment of  social  life. 

The  beginnings  of  society  are  to  be  found  in  the  family  life  of 
animals;  the  most  primitive  form  of  this  is  the  temporary,  volun- 
tary association  of  male  and  female  among  the  higher  species; 
that  is,  the  anthropoids  and  vertebrates.  On  this  merely  tem- 
porary association  follows,  as  a  higher  stage,  the  lasting  family 
union,  which  exists  among  comparatively  few  animals.  The 
so-called  "states"  of  the  animals  are,  in  their  most  typical 
instances,  nothing  but  families  living  in  a  condition  of  polyandry. 

Closer  association  gives  opportunity  for  a  misuse  of  the  powers 
and  aims  of  the  individual,  before  impossible.  Examples  of  this 
arc  the  theft  of  honey  from  one  hive  of  bees  by  the  workers  of 
another,  and  the  carrying  ofi  of  the  young  by  wasps  and  ants,  as 
also  the  slaughter  of  the  drones.  Since  the  robber  of  yesterday 
may  be  the  robbed  of  to-day,  such  acts  are  harmful  to  individuals, 
to  the  family,  and  to  the  species.  They  diminish  the  degree  of 
life,  and  are  opposed  to  animal  ethics.  The  association  of  male 
and  female,  since  only  temporary,  affords  little  opportunity  for 
immorality,  and  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  young  are,  for  the 
roost  part,  faithfully  performed.  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
natural  morality  of  wild  animals  is  the  immorality  of  domestic 
animals,  which  give  themselves  up  to  every  sort  of  vice  when  not 
restrained.  The  moral  conditions  of  any  associated  animals  not 
under  control,  whether  in  zoological  gardens,  in  the  town,  or  in 
the  country,  is,  in  fact,  monstrous.  Immorality  increases  with 
the  closer  association  of  animals.  The  closer  the  contact  and  the 
looser  the  bond  between  the  individuals  of  a  species,  the  greater 
the  opportunity  for  immorality,  and  the  worse  the  resulting  habits. 
The  careless  life  of  pleasure  led  by  animals  that  live  in  solitude, 
is  interfered  with,  in  a  state  of  association,  by  certain  duties. 
How  fai  the  performance  of  such  duties  springs  iiom  a  coacK^^&. 
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pleasure,  or  from  in^tinrt,  or  follows  uptjQ  the  comnuDd  o< 
authority,  we,  unfortunately,  cannot  say.  'llie  limitatioo  of  grat 
ification  sign i firs,  however,  de<  n-ase  of  pleasure.  The  Dccd%  i< 
different  animaN  diMer  atrording  to  differing  organisation. 
hi)^her  organization  means  greater  and  more  compile  ated  desire, 
the  satisfaction  of  which  is  often  impos^ihle,  but  it  means  al«o 
the  attainment  of  rapacity  for  greater  pleasure  in  form  and  to 
tensity.  Hence  even  the  partly  attaineii  pleasure  of  the  higher 
animals  i^  in  intensity  as  well  as  in  fulness,  much  greater  thaa 
the  completely  attained  plea!>ure  of  the  lower  animals. 


Ht'MANK    KtHICS 

Rolph  rontesLs  I aiUKKk*s  theory  that  the  early  type  of  oua 
lived  in  a  tondititin  of  st*\iial  promise  iiity,  and  gives  as  a  rea»i.ia 
for  his  tipmion  the  **stri(  t  "  monogamy  of  those  animals  whuh 
are  nlo^t  <  l<>selv  related  to  man.  I  he  customs  of  siu  h  aninuN 
shoulil  ha\e  as  \u\u  h  Height,  as  evideni  e,  as  those  of  any  of  ihf 
present  trihes  of  s.i\ages,  sin*  e  these  triU'sare  asold  ascivilue'l 
rai  es,  ami  their  <  ustoms  cannot,  therefore,  l>e  unhesitatingli 
reg  irdf  d  as  primary  ones. 

1  he  re.il  needs  (»f  men,   those  the  gratification  of  which  is 
indi-ipenvihle  to  the  maintenan*  eof  life,  are  few.     liy  exprriemc. 
an«l  hy  experun*  e  alone,  c  an  man  learn  that  present  grattficath'r. 
rniv  111'*  m  fiiture  pain,  and  so  Ik*  withheh!  from  such  gratifka 
ti"n.  t>r  only  <liNin<  lination  to  one  form  of  pleasure  cm  tiMiuce 
in<  Iin  it:*-n  to  another  form.      In  the  simplicity  of  primitive  »«xul 
condiM'  lis  and  the  uniform  <  hara(  ter  of  .i<  titm  under  such  <■  d 
dni'triN,  r^jlts  of  e\perien«  e  must  have  l*een  early  formed,  wh;«  h. 
iuSM.!''!  bv  siK  ( ceding  generations,  In'tame  the  rules  of  ct^n 
d:ii.'     W  iih  the  development  of  authority,  —  first  the  fute  mi! 
a-ith<iri*v,  thf  n  tint  of  the  familv,  and  finally  that  of  the  elders*  i 
the   tr:*-.        the  pM>sil,ility  of  esta|>Iishing  niles  of  action.   ax>l 
ind  u  :n^  m.»r  »lit\,  lui  nased.     'I  he  very  nomination  of  eldrrv 
t'»  nh;.  h  |::innj,e  a.ith<»rity  may  almost  evcr^'whcre  be  traced. 
show*  h'A  gM  .»l  w  i>  l)i«'  P  "pei  t  for  experience. 

*  U'\    '«-f    I'l?.!.!  }.)*.*   .Iff   |'r;ri,!ti\rn   %  k  ial'-n   \  <  rl>j!tniMe   mt^\  Art  !-• 
f«>riiit|;ikr;i    [rt   I  ' 'h  fi«t iii^'ki  it    iiiu%«>«  ii  fti>  )i   I'aI '.   1  iijiIirun|^e|^Ui  grt  cA'.'i 
li«*<n,  *Ur  nun  'lur*  K  \  crrrl>ung  ulicrtraKcn  uiiii  dantit  <tt  Lcbcatrtgtte  «rT 
tu/l  wut  im  '/•.  i>i\  ' 
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Spencer  remarks,  in  one  place  in  his  ''Data  of  Ethics,"  that 
human  beings  first  banded  themselves  together  because  they  found 
it  more  advantageous  to  cooperate.  This  is  only  conditionally 
true.  Before  human  beings  could  find  association  advantageous, 
they  must  have  accumulated  experience  of  it.  That  they  did  this 
by  their  own  inclination  is  certainly  not  true.  Wherever  we  find 
two  solitary  beings  coming  together  by  chance,  enmity  is  the  first 
feeling  excited,  and  war  the  result.  Everything  new,  everything 
unknown,  causes  aversion,  and  this  aversion  must  lead  to  mis- 
understandings and  war  the  more  surely  because  each  of  the 
opponents  feels  himself  disturbed  in  his  supposed  right  to  limit- 
less possession.  Human  beings  must  first  have  warred  with  one 
another  before  they  came  to  the  knowledge,  not  that  social  life, 
that  is,  mutual  forbearance,  was  more  advantageous,  but  that  more 
closely  associated  individuals  gained  in  power  against  a  common 
enemy  by  their  association.  Man  did  not  choose  society,  but 
was,  on  the  contrary,  forced  into  it,  for  good  or  evil,  through 
increase  of  his  kind.  The  discovery  of  the  first  tools  must  have 
had  an  immense  influence  upon  increase  in  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals, which  was  before  limited  by  struggle  with  wild  animals, 
and  by  the  restriction  of  food  to  fruit.  We  must  conclude  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  lasting  contract  was  inevitable,  and 
that,  with  it,  vices  suddenly  appeared  which  had  before  existed 
only  potentially,  as  predisposition.  War  or  theft  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  mutual  limitation  of  rights,  but  against  this  disturbance 
of  the  peace  other  members  of  the  society  must  have  banded 
themselves  together.  The  weaker  must  soon  have  been  driven 
from  their  possessions  by  the  stronger,  and  must  then  have  united 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  association,  what  they  were  unable 
to  acquire  otherwise.  The  growing  children  settled  near  their 
parents,  with  whom  they  entered  into  a  family  union,  in  which 
the  father  represented  the  authority.  In  this  arrangement  is  the 
germ  of  civil  order, — of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Inner 
conflicts  can  at  first  scarcely  have  occurred,  since  the  possessions 
of  the  family  were  in  common,  and  a  conception  of  theft  between 
members  of  the  family  could  not  exist.  Furthermore,  there  was 
scarcely  anything  worth  stealing,  for  the  implements  must  have 
been  so  primitive  that  each  individual  could  easily  manufacture 
them  for  himself.  Only  women  could  have  been,  in  the  begin- 
ning, an  object  of  conflict,  and  for  avoidance  of  this  conflict  laws 
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and  (ustoms  arose,  whi<  h  arc,  to  our  modem  mimls.  inexplicable. 
Rc.il  polyandry  may  doiihtloss  l>c  explained  by  the  idra  of  the 
common  right  of  possession  among  brothers;  it  has»  in  mt^st  catev 
this  signifiranc  c.  It  is  cxtendctl,  indeed,  later,  to  more  distant 
relatives,  and  gains  fm.illy  a  s<ilemn  signifiranee,  the  prcaentilion 
of  the  wife,  or  of  one  of  a  numlK-r  of  wives,  being  a  ivmbol  of 
fraternity  by  whi«  h  the  gne^t  is  honored. 

With  the  manufat  ture  of  better  t(N>ls  and  weapons  temptation 
to  theft  was  increased,  and  authority  iM-g.in  to  l)e  directed  tnward% 
to  the  s<K-iety  itself,  sim  e  inner  c  ont1i<  t  injured  the  family  in  lU 
contests  with  <»Mter  enemies.  What  is  true  of  the  family  in  thi« 
connection,  is  true  of  the  tribe.  .'\  joint  egoism  of  the  Bocictv 
as  a  whole  must  thus  have  In-en  <levelo|>ei!,  as  sinm  ^^  the  ftr%t  itcp 
of  association  was  taken.  'Ihe  earliest  law  is  always  negative. 
a  prohibition,  not  a  |MJsiti\e  eommaml. 

War  had  its  giMid  as  wril  as  its  e\il  si<le,  since  it  made  differ- 
ent pc'i>|tlfs  in  (iii.iititi  d  ami  ga\e  tiu*m  knovt ledge  of  ra^  h  other's 
tools,  w<-.ipoi)s,  and  ( tistMins.  War  Mas,  at  first,  the  onlv  means 
by  whii  h  pf-n;il«-N  If-arncd  to  know  eai  h  othrr.  Ihe  estjbli«h* 
mt-nt  of  p«Mi  r  l«d  to  ilu*  union  of  di!:rrt  nt  |K>oplrs,  nr  at  lrj*t 
to  pra<  efiil  intrri»)urse  by  c\<  hani;e,  wh:«  h  united  the  trdK-s  In 
common  inif-rrNt*',  rorre*  t«d  i»itis,  and  t«'mi>crr«l  custom^. 

I  Ik*  r^iiisth  inipulscN,  the  fit  ling  of  umondition.il  ri«;Ht  to 
)Hl^M*^sl•ln.  afe  the  luipuUt  s  uith  whuh  the  child  t>  U>rs. 
mor  ilitv  i>  not  inlMirn,  but  nrist  be  develo|)ed  by  education,  a«  i» 
shown  bv  thf  example  o!  >!ii  h  <  hiidren  as  are  negleclril  in  cd- 
cation.'  (  >r,  il  thrrr  is  ainthiu};  innite  in  the  direction  ol 
inorilii\.  It  Is  tiif-rt'ly  a  t  crt  un  inhcritt  d  predis|Misition  ai«)Mrrd 
in  the  <  "I'lr^*-  «»i  tin*  th«M:H mds  nf  \«-  irs  ot  vm  lal  intrrcoursr,  »hu  h 
makf's  It  r  i>:'-r  l-ir  Us  to  ff-^ponil  t<i  education.  If  this  i^  n  *t  w '. 
and  thr  iinpiU»»  t*)  ininlitv  is  innate,  why  his  it  re«|  iirnl  v 
III  III)  t  i-nt':rit*s  ftir  m  in  to  m  .kf  the  simple  <  i»nm-(  tion  ol  iti'-.-.*. 
that  u h  It  i>  j  l^t  ti>Mard>  one  m  tu  is  )'i%t  t'l^ards  another.  In  tr^:* 
f«ilinL' '  i  i>tn  r,  ai  I'Mrfd  thm  ijh  in  «\ti-nsii»n  of  egoism,  i%  the 
pMit  of  .,11  \irt'jr.  It  Is  tl.«-  Npmi:^  nf  s>inpithy  or  l>cne\olent  c. 
HiiM  h  t  I'l  :•<-  «!•  \t  l<>p<  •!  I'liU  \iheri*  the  iteling  of  the  like  ri);htft 

\'  A  tn  *r\*  lUM.!!  rill  <»\»  r  «Mimatr  of  this  ft-cling  is  the  %iK;rtc 
of  >j»t'iiitr  s  I  t«'pia,  as  i:  \^  iA  that  of   prrM*nt  vKiali%ni.     ^^c 
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have  seen  that  authority  is  a  primary  and  necessary  factor  of 
society.  Authority,  virtue,  and  duty  are  interdependent,  and 
iflust  be  of  about  the  same  antiquity.  From  all  compulsion 
imposed  by  authority,  the  creature,  by  its  nature,  attempts  to 
escape,  and  the  feeling  which  prompts  this  attempt  has  been 
falsely  called  the  instinct  of  freedom.  Authority  exceeds  its 
bounds,  where  it  issues  commands  not  demanded  by  the  general 
conditions  existing  in.the  society.  But  though  these  conditions 
may  demand  a  limitation  of  personal  freedom,  their  requirements 
must,  nevertheless,  in  general,  be  enforced. 

Natural  and  Humane  Ethics  may  thus  be  at  variance  in  some 
things;  may  in  others,  coincide.  There  is  no  necessary  conflict 
and  no  necessary  agreement  between  them;  therefore  the  theologi- 
cal theory  of  an  absolute  contradiction  between  them  is  false,  as 
is  also  the  teleological  theory  of  their  coincidence.  The  latter 
theory,  not  being  able  to  deny  that  the  moral  and  the  natural  do 
not  always  coincide  under  present  circumstances,  endeavors  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  by  calling  these  conditions  abnormal.  The 
theory  falls  into  two  errors :  in  the  first  place,  it  ignores  the  fact 
that  we  have  our  organs,  not  for  use  but  by  use ;  and  that  our 
inherited  characteristics  may  be  regarded  as  an  adjustment  to  the 
conditions  of  our  ancestors,  but  not  an  adjustment  to  our  own; 
and  in  the  second  place,  there  are  no  abnormal  conditions. 
There  are  new  or  changed  conditions,  but  either  there  are  no 
abnormal  ones,  or  all  are  abnormal. 

But  although  increase  of  life  means  also  increase  of  desire, 
although  the  organism  is  insatiable,  yet  there  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  increase  of  happiness,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  with 
higher  organization.  The  absolute  amount  is  increased,  but  not 
the  relative  amount,  the  amount  realizable  in  proportion  to  desire. 

Want  does  not  lead  to  improvement,  as  Darwin  maintains,  and 
the  individual  cannot  be  just  or  sympathetic  in  a  condition  of 
want.  The  freer  he  is  from  the  direct  care  of  the  acquirement 
of  necessities,  the  more  manifold  capabilities  will  he  develop, 
and  the  greater  will  be  his  happiness. 

The  task  which  authority  must  set  itself,  in  order  to  secure 
greater  justice  in  society,  and  so  greater  happiness,  is  twofold, 
a  positive  and  a  negative  task.  The  positive  task  consists  in  such 
an  education  of  the  young  as  will  enable  them  by  their  own  effort 
to  advance  towards  their  individual  ideal  of  happiness,  and  in 
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the  inculcation  of  biich  an  i<lcal  as  corresponds  to  their  indi%  ifliul 
talents  and  means,  and  is  attainable  under  the  existing  circun- 
stances.  The  ncj^ative  task,  already  implied  in  the  positive  oaf. 
is  the  imi>osition  of  ntxessary  restrictions  in  the  means  uteil  i  -r 
the  attainment  of  happiness.  Within  the  limits  set  by  ju«ti«r. 
the  indivi<liial  has  a  natural  right  to  seek  his  own  pleasure,  art 
for  (M(  h  individual  an  attainable  maximum  may  be  rrrkonr! 
'I  his  is  not  saying,  however,  th.it  the  indiridual  has  a  }u%t  cL:n» 
to  this  luiximum,  in  ca^  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  sut)irirnt!r 
energetic  to  g.iin  it  by  his  own  efforts.  It  is  an  error  of  modrrr. 
times  to  suppose  that  the  realization  of  happiness  rests  in  an 
other  hand  tlian  that  of  the  individual  himself  —  that  the  sutr 
can  make  and  <le«  ree  haj»piness.  Happiness  cannot  be  securr* 
by  means  of  <!r«  rifi,  by  a  di\  i^ion  of  gtxNls  or  by  gifts.  Ih*> 
ion  is  alv\  i\s  unji^l,  since  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  t:^.t 
indi\  iduality  of  <  h  irat  ter  ^hi«  h  is  the  only  measure  of  Kn«ibil::« 
to  pltas'sn-.  I  he  n<-^aii\c  p  irt  <»f  the  ta>k  is  tol>c  accomphNhr  i 
b'ss  bv  in«  ilr  iiMu  of  tuanv  swet  ial  virtues  than  hv  the  conttn^ 
dirrrtit»n  of  the  attf-nti<>n  to  the  fundamental  virtue  of  justir^ 
The  p«»^iti\r  ta^k  is  t*i  !«•  a<  <  ompli-»hed  by  the  most  thorou.::. 
ed'ii  atii'U  (if  the  intelligent  e  of  the  indi\  idual,  through  m hie h  hr 
sh  ill  Ir  iin  to  iu'i'iire  the  r«M'*nn  nf  in«»ral  precepts,  to  ju<!j:e  f  r 
hitn-4  If,  .,?id  till  n  t«i  a«  t  »»!i  the  fli«  i-hin  he  arri\es  at.  We  hj*r 
sef  n  til  it  \\\r  rihi«  d  ef!i:i  tVnn  of  iJ.f  prrM*nt  time  tends  to  rrd-«f 
inri'-r  sT  \:::lf,  r<  nihrnij^  ihf  r»-^':lt'»  i»f  wri>ng  <l«>ing  a*  rej*elljr! 
as  p  •--:M'  .  i  »nf  in  uhom  h  i*.  In  »  n  i!»Ntill»  d  a  \ery  trmble  i  -^n 
ifj'*:  -n  oi  i!ir  sifJcrinLrs  r«'«':ltini:,  in  the  pr«  M'nt  and  future  bf. 
fr-  'in  w  r  -ri/  <!  »ini:.  «  dl  p«r|i  ,r,N  a-n  ux  iIh  iHv  a\oid  the  e\  i\ .  ar.  i 
th«'  n»'  ::-  f'lr  a  in  'T  d  !■!  :«  ••:  -n  *••  •  :n  \}y.\  alt  iinecl.  Hi>t«r\r:. 
It  In  n  t  s  . .  f. ir  u  1h  n  t?u*  iri*!: .  i«!  .  .1  m  •  :st.»tns  himself  to  Wir.i 
d'.rt  •  •'  .1  i:i  ai  ii.«n.  n«t  by  h'.-^  o-.in  (  ir*  f  ;llv  »i»n  e\|H*rirn«  r,  *  .: 
by  fi  •  '  •: '^  in-t;llid  bv  ot);.  r-.  «  'm  rrntni:  tlie  elhi«  al  i  h  tu'.'-t 
of  wiiii  M  1.:,  4..\n  in'«:.:ht  «i  ••  i  n  .i,  aiul  «  mriit,  afford  him  xr.\ 
r\].\.:\  •  :i.  hr  4i;-.  !»s  tl.r  w  .y  t'»  r-.rry  t  h  im  e  intbirme,  a::  1 
b«  •  •::.•  N  !  .•■  )  !  f. ''.-.n^  «»f  unKMown  f-»r«  vs;  mhile  he  at  the  sani'* 
l.:i»''  «!  '  %  liitn  •  it  •■!  ih.ii  j.«  r^'-n  il  r*  -p-'H^ibiliiy  m  ithout  wh:*  K 
Til  •*■"  •  *\  t  ?i  <\-t.  P.f  tr  :e  !•!•  d  •»f  edtuatnin  ih  »ii«  h  :.^ 
s).  .r;-  !m  t*.'*  1  I.  ii-  nt  and  .h  «  •i>t'Mn-.  thi*  indi\ id»ul  tn  i i»n*i  !•  r 
Ki  *  ai  •:  -n  f  r  :i\  .  !1  ^  .I-  *.  \\\  tin*  i  "Um  :  •'>ne«»s  of  {irrvinj!  rrnj^  rj 
«>ibik:*\.     c  hily  tiifo;^}!  MH  h  ait  ion  \^  man  the  |N>k«e%!ior  <»l  Irrc 
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doro.  He  who  acts  without  reflection,  from  unreliable  emotion, 
is  not  free.  The  freest  possible  decision  is  that  which  is  reached 
as  the  result  of  such  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  single  com- 
ponents of  reflection  that  no  one  of  them  exceeds  in  its  influence 
its  real  worth.  The  ideal  of  education  is  not,  therefore,  the 
production  of  spontaneous  decision  and  action,  but  of  reasoning, 
conscious  action.  That  this  principle  is  the  only  right  one  is 
shown  by  our  former  observations,  according  to  which,  as  society 
develops,  more  and  more  actions  are  the  result  of  reflection. 
And  in  case  a  state  of  moral  perfection  is  attainable,  it  can  be 
arrived  at  only  as  each  member  of  the  society  acts  from  perfect 
reflection,  not  from  impulse  or  instinct.  In  attempting  social 
improvement,  we  must  take  example  by  the  chemist,  who  does 
not  attempt  a  chemical  combination  by  force  but  endeavors  to 
attain  the  conditions  under  which  the  elements  will  unite,  through 
their  own  inner  laws,  to  the  desired,  homogeneous  body.  This 
is  a  wearisome  process;  but  it  is  the  shortest  and  swiftest,  for  it 
leads  us  to  the  desired  end. 

The  single  virtues  cannot  be  regarded  as  ideal  principles.  They 
contradict  each  other,  and  whether  the  one  or  the  other  should 
have  the  preference  depends  on  the  individual  case  and  can  be 
decided  only  by  reflection.  The  formulation  of  these  general 
rules  of  conduct  under  the  name  of  virtues  has,  practically,  only 
the  advantage  of  reducing  the  numberless  possibilities  of  action 
to  a  few;  but  such  principles  can  never  be  exhaustive.  Wherever 
the  individual  forgets  this  fact  and  is  led  to  regard  virtue  as  an 
end,  instead  of  as  the  means  to  an  innocent  happiness,  virtue 
ceases  to  be  virtue  and  becomes  its  opposite.  Thus  thrift  be- 
comes avarice,  generosity  extravagance,  courage  foolhardiness, 
openness  want  of  consideration,  gentleness  weakness,  and  chastity 
celibacy.  The  single  virtues  are  only  abstractions  from  special 
circumstances  generalized  to  an  ideal  of  action.  But  in  practical 
life,  we  have  to  do  with  individual  cases  whose  conditions  are  by 
no  means  ideal,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  ideal.  We  must  act, 
in  each  case,  for  the  relative  best,  not  for  absolute  good;  and 
what  is  best  for  one  sex  or  in  one  society  may  not  be  best  for  the 
other  sex  or  in  another  society.  A  compromise  between  idealism 
and  realism  is  everywhere  necessary;  and  such  a  compromise  is 
made,  despite  all  fine  words  to  the  contrary,  by  every  one,  —  by 
one  only  more  openly  or  consciously  than  another.     It  is  comfort- 
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ing  to  remark  that  mankind  shous  itself,  ami  always  has  shown 
itself,  instinctively  taking  the  road  to  the  attainment  of  the  eoii. 

I'hrough  an  extension  of  relations,  authority,  at  first  represcntcii 
by  a  single  individual,  the  head  of  the  family  or  tribe,  reaches 
the  point  of  deveIoi>ment  where  the  one  ruler  is  unable  to  rule  all 
parts,  and  deride  all  questions,  alone,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to 
call  in  help.  He  naturally  (  hooses  men  near  to  him,  mith  »bMf 
character  he  is  at  (piainted.  Hut  there  arises,  by  this  duiiioD  ci 
authority,  the  danger  of  its  misuse  to  the  dis.idvant4gc  of  the  mlcr 
himM'lf.  Sin(  e  despotic  government  depends  on  might  alooe, 
and  the  voi<  e  of  the  people  has  no  inihieme,  every  penoD  id 
any  way  relale<l  ti»  the  ruler  represents  a  danger.  Neverthelesk 
the  establi>hment  of  new  )>owers  to  a2>>ist  the  nder  was  the  staitic^- 
IM»int  (if  constitutional  government.  For  by  this  division  of  po«rf 
the  ruhr  rendered  it  im|K)ssil)le  for  himsi'If  to  govern  without 
help  tr*  >ni  otlier>,  an<l  opened  the  way  to  a  contract  uf  compromisr 
uith  the  pt-oplt*.  1  he  influent  e  of  indivi<luals  U(K>n  the  st^tc 
sprrad,  thus,  to  the  peojile  iiM  li.  Sit  government,  pure  furl  u 
ment.ifisru,  is  the  ultiu) ate  en<l  Ut  \h*  tvm  hed  by  the  proics*. 

Ue  h.i\es<rn  tli  it  ntiihrr  pltMNurf,  norutdity,  nor  \irti:r.  D'-r. 
finally,  rrli^iou,  ran  be  reg  irdt  d  as  the  abv»lute  means,  but  i>nh 
as  the  rd  iti\e  tncins  to  the  attainmrnt  t>f  happiness.  iVjth  t*v 
htMlonist  and  the  utilitarim  nrrd  to  f«»rr«*<t  and  further  drfinr 
thf-ir  print  i]>Ir,  as  well  in  rrspei  t  ti>  tht*  end  to  Ik*  attained,  a»  in 
rr>.pri  t  to  thr  means  proptJ^-fd.  'I  heir  prim  iples  are  n<»t  to  \< 
rrjfi  tt'tl,  bit  f.iM.itii  i^m  is  to  b«*  «  ondenmed.  rrim  iplr>  nur 
h.i\e  e\«  <  ptHUj-;  b^it  i  main  isni  rr«  'jgni/t's  no  exceptions. 

As  to  ni  in\  tin  d  t  rnl.  'lh«>M^h  he  h.is  att.iined  to  the  |kit«rr 
of  s}ii|.in^,  to  s"ine  r\t(-nt,  his  o\%n  «-n\ ironinrnt  and  nu'an%  «i 
c\i>ti  in  r,  yt  he  d»«s  n  't  «m  i  t,py  an  exirption.d  |Nrsitii»n  in  ihf 
anini  kl  ki:i;:i!<>m,  and  inii>t  erase  to  exist  unless  he  submits  t.< 
ai!.;t  hiii>^«  li.  It  his  bit-n  ahnost  the  rule  that  the  h:^hf«: 
animals  of  ,\n  !]»••<  h  hi\e  later  dud  out  and  In-en  repla*  eti  i v 
viii,«-  inw  ar:>t>«riiv,  d»\il.i|.rd  fri»m  s«)ine\«hat  hmrr  t^rn:*. 
It  Is  t'l  1h-  n  i|.|...  .1  d  th.it  m  .n,  aU.i,  h  ill  be  «!«Mr»>\etl,  whether  h\  i 
n«  w  i«  I-  .i^'i*  i'f  ]»•.  a  pi  li'  -d  of  hi-  ,t.  py  the  \€  ry  f.u  t  of  his  *\preni 
at  \,  \\r  i!;'!-.rl»*  thr  pr:m  il  i-j  .il:bn'.Ti»,  ..nil  originates*  •knt!it:on« 
wl.h  h,  e\«n  n<>v«,  tifi  >s  li  nl  >.;•  lU  •>::i^'Ie  l.ii!«N  an«l  miv  ca^iW 
lM'<>>inf*  d-iii^if'-.s  i'»  .:!l  tr.  ;ii/  ti-'U.  I »« --tru*  tion  may  al*** 
threaten    iiiaiikitid    in<»r.dl\,    i><r   \\.r   t!<veIopment   <»f    UKiralily 
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hitherto  gives  no  surety  of  its  continuance.  Every  advancement 
brings  with  it  some  evil,  every  virtue  contains  the  germs  of  some 
vice.  Modem  humanity  has  given  us  an  unreasoning  soft- 
heartedness,  with  an  extravagant  malady  of  forgiveness  which  is 
nothing  less  than  immorality  itself,  since  it  on  the  one  hand 
undermines  the  general  sense  of  justice,  while  on  the  other  it 
prompts  and  encourages  wrong-doing. 

ALFRED   BARRATT 

Alfred  Barratt's  "Physical  Ethics"  (1869)  deals  with  First 
Principles,  "Pure,"  as  distinguished  from  "Applied,"  Ethics, 
the  aim  of  the  science,  as  stated  by  the  author,  being  "to  try  to 
establish  the  first  principle  which  is  the  condition  of  further  prog- 
ress. If  we  can  establish  a  principle  a  priori,  and  then  verify  its 
universality  by  an  appeal  to  mental  phenomena  and  to  philosophi- 
cal theories,  its  existence  as  a  fact  will  be  made  certain;  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  can  connect  it  with  laws  still  more  general 
and  with  the  family  of  natural  sciences,  it  will  be  no  longer  a  fact, 
but  become  a  scientific  law,  a  section  of  the  universal  code;  and 
the  title  of  this  essay  will  be  justified." 

Part  FirsltA  "  Physical  Ethics  "  is  occupied  with  the  statement 
of  axioms,  definitions,  and  propositions  "derived  from  general 
experience."     They  are  as  follows;  — 

"Axiom  J.  — Actions,  like  objects,  are  capable  of  being  classi- 
fied according  to  their  properties,  and  of  being  measured  by  a 
definite  standard. 

"  06s.  —  This  axiom  merely  means  that  the  qualities  of  actions, 
like  those  of  objects,  are  fixed  and  constant,  so  that  the  same 
action  has  always  the  same  properties  and  moral  value,  and,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  always  produces  the  same  effect.  .  .  . 
It  follows  from  this  axiom  that  it  is  possible  to  act  so  as  to  attain 
a  definite  object,  and  thus  a  general  end  of  action  may  be  arrived 
at.  .  .  . 

"Axiom  2.  — -The  end  of  action  (being  some  common  property 
or  effect)  is  a  possible  object  of  knowledge. 

"  Axiom  3.  —  We  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  any  external 
object  only  through  our  faculties,  or  (in  other  words)  as  a  part  of 
our  consciousness. 

"Axiom  4..  —  Faculties  are  known  only  by  their  action,  or  (in 
Other  words)  so  far  as  the;*  are  portions  of  our  consc\ouE.iie%^. 
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"  Axiom  J.  —  The  sphere  of  action  lies  in  the  adaptation  of 
'inner'  to  'outer'  sequences,  of  faculties  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

^^  Axiom  6.  — The  constitution  of  man  and  other  animal  beings 
is  an  organism  consisting  of  a  number  of  parts,  each  having  its 
appropriate  function,  and  the  end  of  each  part  results  from  the 
performance  of  its  function. 

"  Axiom  y.  —  Approbation  is  the  standard  whereby  we  judge 
of  the  moral  value  of  actions,  and  is  the  universal  mark  of  the 
due  performance  of  a  function  and  of  the  attainment  of  an  end.'' 

Definitions 

"i.  Good  is  the  object  of  moral  approbation.  The  highest 
good  is,  therefore,  the  ultimate  object  of  such  approbation,  the 
end  of  action. 

"  2.  Pleasure  is  that  state  of  consciousness  which  follows  upon 
the  unimpeded  performance  (as  such)  of  its  function,  by  one  or 
more  of  the  parts  of  our  organism." 

Proposition  I 

"The  Good  is  relative  to  our  faculties.  For  no  object  can 
affect  us  except  through  our  faculties  (Axiom  3) ;  but  to  be  known 
by  us  is  to  affect  us; 

"Therefore,  nothing  can  be  known  except  through  our  faculties, 
or  (in  other  words)  except  in  relation  to  our  faculties; 

"But  the  Good,  or  End  of  Action,  is  a  possible  object  of 
knowledge  (Axiom  2); 

"  Hence  the  Good  is  relative  to  our  faculties. 

"  Corollary  i,  — The  highest  good  of  man  at  any  time  is  rela- 
tive to  his  faculties  at  that  time. 

"  Corollary  2,  — Since  ideas  derive  their  elements  from  experi- 
ence, the  idea  of  perfect  Good,  or  God,  can  only  be  an  idealiza- 
tion of  humanity. 

Proposition  II 

"The  Good  is  a  state  of  Consciousness.  For,  the  Good  is  a 
possible  object  of  knowledge  (Axiom  2) ;  but  all  objects  of  knowl- 
edge are  states  of  consciousness; 

"  Hence  the  Good  is  a  state  of  Consciousness.     Or,  the  Good 
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exists  (or  is  capable  of  being  known)  only  by  affecting  our 
faculties,  or,  in  other  words,  only  as  an  affection  of  our  faculties 
(Proposition  i); 

"  But  an  affection  of  om  faculties  is  a  state  of  consciousness; 

"  Hence  the  Good  exists  only  as  a  state  of  consciousness. 

"  Obs.  —  ...  To  speak  of  anything  existent  external  to  our 
consciousness,  is,  as  we  saw,  a  pure  hypothesis,  incapable  of 
proof,  perfectly  unintelligible  and  void  of  utility.  When,  there- 
fore, we  make  use  of  the  ordinary  dualistic  phraseology,  we 
must  remember  that  the  two  worlds  there  distinguished  are 
merely  two  divisions  of  the  universe  of  self  considered  as  dis- 
tinct for  convenience  of  language,  but  differing  only  as  two 
classes  comprehended  under  a  common  genus. 

Proposition  III 

"The  Good  is  relative  to  circumstances.  For,  the  Good  is 
determined  by,  and  therefore  lies  in  action  (Axioms  7,  6,  Obs.) ; 
but  Action  is  relative  to  circumstances  (Axiom  5).  Hence  the 
Good  is  relative  to  circumstances. 

Proposition  IV 

"The  Good  depends  upon  the  adaptation  of  faculties  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  For,  the  Good  is  identical  with  the  end  (Dei.) ;  which  results 
from  the  performance  of  function  by  each  part  of  the  organism 
(Axiom  6). 

"Butthefunctionof  each  part  is  its  adaptation  to  circumstances 
(Axioms  5,  6)  :  Hence  the  Good  depends  upon  the  adaptation  of 
faculties  to  circumstances. 

"  Corollary,  —  Since  man  is  an  organism  composed  of  parts 
(Axiom  6),  the  whole  good  of  man  is  the  sum  of  the  goods  of  his 
parts,  and  therefore  depends  upon  the  adaptation  of  all  his  parts 
to  their  corresponding  circumstances. 

pROPOsmoN  V 

"The  Good  is  Pleasure. 

"  For  the  good  results  from  the  due  performance  of  functions 
(Prop.  IV);  but  the  Good  is  a  state  of  consciousness  (^Pio^.  11), 
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therefore  the  Ciood  is  the  state  of  consciousness  which  resuhs 
from  the  due  performance  of  functions  (as  such).  Hence  tbf 
Definition  I,  the  (iood  is  Pleasure. 

"  Obs,  —  Hy  our  definitions  of  ( locni  and  IMeasiire  it  wan  c^  idcxrt 
that  they  were  coextensive,  l>einp  Ixiih  marlcN  of  the  &anic  thing 
to  prove  their  identity  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  (tood  i»  i 
state  of  consciousness." 

Of  these  propositions  Harratt  says  that  I  and  II  are  periufn 
the  mo>t  imiMjrlant,  since  they  assert  the  im|X)ssibility  uf  'Irijiv 
cendenlalism. 

Part  Srcondoi  "  Physical  Kthics  "  is  a  "  Verification  by  Sficciil 
Kxi>erience.'* 

Thk  Origin  of  ihe  Moral  Sense 

The  assumption  of  a  moral  sense  has  already  been  made  in  the 
definition  of  (iood  as  the  object  of  Approlution. 

( )ur  previous  reasoning  wouUl  lead  us  nevcrthclcNs  to  gucM  that 
this  sen^e  is  not,  in  its  nature,  a  simple  and  indcc  c>m|Mh^iMc 
fai  ulty.  llow,  then,  di<l  this  sense  arise,  and  what  \s  \\s  naturr 
and  <  ompo^ition? 

In  the  lowest  animal  orf^ani/ation,  there  are  merely  vapic  an*! 
indefinite  slates  of  ions*  louNnesN  ( (>rresiK)nding  l<i  the  nndor) 
o|hm1  state  of  ph\M«.il  tunrtion.  \N  ilh  the  devrlopmrni  arv! 
s)K'(  i.di/atiofi  of  .idv.iTK  ii)»;  (-\t>lution  arisi*s  Perception.  by«hi«h 
likenrNs  and  unlikint  n^  .iin«(n^  vnsation^  are  distinguished,  liyi 
I  l.iNsifif  .ition  IS  U-^im. 

•*Al  first  onl\  the  mo>t  ob\ioM>  resemblances  are  noticetl,  b-t 
as  e\|H*rir!ii «'  projjresses.  wider  auij  w  ider  (lasses  ever  tcn<i  to  \< 
fofinefl,  till  at  list  we  arrive  .it  those  highest  ideas  «hirh  irr 
c  «M\t«'nsive  with  e\prrien<  e.  Ihtsr,  though  the  last  in  ordrr  ••< 
Inrth,  Ik'«  Mini-  tl>«-  st  irtim;  p-Mni-^  «•!  m  ien«  e  —  just  as  mm  l«»rTOrd 
the  idea  of  sti»ries  i.iilni^  l<>iik;  Ulore  they  disco\ered  the  \\m  ft 
attriftion,  )et  bv  th.it  l.iw  thr\  afterwards 'explain  *  the  former 
fait.  I  h'ls  we  true  the  wh'»le  «»f  Pefi  eption  Of  Knowlcdice  ti» 
thM  jMiAer  oi  I  •iinp iri>«>n  and  n<>tini;  likt-nesM's,  and  thi%  we  «ce 
to  Ik-  I  Mini  id«  fit  with  thf  Mr^'ani/atiMii  III  I  Mns4  iousnex>  inioccn 
tr  il  in'ttin^  {'lu's  ^^x  ;:in.:lii.  id  whi*  h  ditirrent  srnvition^  are 
prrs(  riti  d  til  a  loinin"!!  trili-wid  and  ^\  tompiretl  together.  \Vc 
see,  thrrrfore.  th.it  I'«'ri»p!iMn  iIm-n  not  Mrti;tnitr  <  ons<  iou%nr«« 
it  onl>  organucs  ami  develops  it.     Ue  cannot,  theiefurr,  agree 
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with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  will  not  allow  consciousness  to 
the  lowest  animals."  ^ 

The  process  of  perception  or  Knowledge  works,  not  only  on 
states  of  consciousness  themselves,  but  on  the  changes  from  one 
state  to  another,  or,  in  other  words,  on  relations.  Thus  results, 
on  the  one  hand,  recognition  of  objects;  on  the  other,  argument 
and  reasoning,  for  the  most  abstruse  reasoning  is  nothing  more 
than  a  classification  of  relations. 

"  We  have  now,  therefore,  two  distinct  divisions  of  Conscious- 
ness: Sensation,  which  as  before  consists  only  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  though  now  of  different  kinds;  and  Perception ,  which  clas- 
sifies states  of  consciousness  and  their  relations,  and  is  therefore 
concerned  only  with  change.  Knowledge,  therefore,  has  origi- 
nally no  other  object  than  different  pleasures  and  pains,  but 
eventually  it  attends  so  much  to  the  differences  and  resemblances 
that  it  ceases  to  remember  the  pleasure  or  pain;  in  its  absorption 
in  the  relation  it  well-nigh  forgets  the  things  related.  This 
process  is  furthered  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  medium  gets  more 
extended,  each  part  of  it  has  less  average  effect  upon  the  organ- 
ism :  the  primary  pleasures  and  pains  being  spread  over  a  larger 
surface  are  less  intense,  and  so  obtrude  themselves  less.  This 
is  exemplified  by  the  common  observation  that  sensation  and 
perception  tend  to  exclude  each  other.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  pleas- 
ure and  pain  ever  remain  indissolubly  connected  with  conscious- 
ness, though  their  presence  is  often  unheeded,  and  only  the  more 
violent  forms  force  themselves  on  the  attention. 

"  What  is  true  of  these  simple  forms  of  consciousness,  is  true 
of  their  later  development.  The  relation  of  sensation  to  percep- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  between  the  faculties  of  which  these  are 
respectively  the  germs,  emotion  and  intellect.  For  emotion  is 
associated  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain;  and  intellect  is  asso- 
ciated perceptions  of  change  and  relation.  Hence  by  their  very 
nature  these  are  at  once  mutually  exclusive  and  inseparable.  A 
strong  emotion  drives  out  reason,  and  much  reasoning  chills  emo- 
tion. .  .  .  Yet  we  can  give  some  reason  for  any  emotion;  and 
we  feel  some  emotion  in  working  a  mathematical  problem.  .  .  . 
In  every  intentional  act  it  is  evident  that  both  are  involved;  the 
end  being  given  by  emotion,  the  means  by  reasoning.  Reasoning 
can  give  no  end,  it  can  only  arrange,  elicit,  suggest;  emotion  can 
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give  no  nuMiis,  for  it  cm  not  classify  or  ol)?»er\-c  relatione.  In 
the  iMiiliiing  up,  thrrcftirt',  of  any  moral  faculty,  both  thc%e  ele- 
ments must  t.ikc  a  part.  Heme  it  will  Ik*  well  t<i  trace,  a  little 
more  <  lonely,  tiieir  mode  of  formation,  ami  their  cunneitioo 
with  iniiM  iil.ir  at  tivitv. 

"When  in  tlie  <  oiir>o  of  exiK'ricnro  a  certain  sccjuence  of  ^a- 
s.i!i«)n  tr(  <|iiently  re«  uri.  the  i  ons<■iousnes^  Ik'<  times  haliituatrt!  to 
it,  and  the  rdiirn  <»!  the  fir^t  sensation  is  followed  hv  an  idea  o: 
as^of  i.iiive  im.i^e  ni  tiie  otlier*«.  .  .  .  Hence  the  idea  of  |)lca»urt 
or  pain  not  at  tu.illy  felt  ((ime>  to  he  ass<M*iated  with  ohjots, 
whi<  h,  if  pKu  cd  in  certain  diiterent  positions,  would  eftrrt  us  in 
the  way  imagined.  .  .  .  Tleasure  may  thusl)eass(M-iate«l  thmujeh 
a  train  of  ideas  of  any  length.  .  .  .  After  a  time  this|>riMr%i 
lK'(i>mes  org  inn,  the  intermediate  terms  arc  lost,  and  |>lea  sure  w 
tineitly  ronnei  ted  vi  ith  senMtitjns  and  ideas  that  are  in  them^chn 
not  distin<ily  pleasuraMe. 

*' Niiw  l>\  various  tr.iin>  of  asso«  iati«in,  various  pleasures  an*! 
piiii^  are  <  «>nnrf  ti-d  uith  thi-  vinie  ohjeri.  'I  hese  diflerrnt  c  i^ra 
hill  tti'iMs  \%'\  plr  I'.iir*'*  and  p.lin^.  -^ome  «if  whiih  arise,  Ivfi'!*' 
rea^inini:.  iiy  uiiintcntntnal  a^^stM  iatii»n.  hut  the  higher  oi  «h:>; 
are  the  re>i:ltN  nf  autninati/.atitm  of  reasoning,  form  the  diffrrrnt 
einoitiuis.   .   .   . 

**  \iti«»n  in  iiN  origin  i-^  sunjily  the  i  orrelative  f»f  sensa'.s  ffi. 
(ontr  If  !:itt\  .itid  iriil.d>ilit\  are  the  tMo  general  pro|^:rtir^  <•! 
\itLl  ti<>^:f-,  or  T.itht  r  .irr  tv^o  ^idi  »  of  one  fundanu-nt.d  pro',<r^\ 
whh  h  ii  al-i  k:i  irtii  liudi  r  thr  ii  iiii*-  tif  M-nsduhty -- ihi-  |"'«rr 
oi  i  mtr  i<  t:<>n  und'-r  iriititi  <n.  or  o|  cxpre^Ning  imprc'^sri!  l'>;ir- 
iir i!  i*i:]:t\  iiw  iTii  inrr«  I\  tin-  |>lit-n->iiii'na  \A  « «»nsi  i«Mi^n«  *^.  the 
dr\ '  j-'i'Mi- :i'  «■!  wIjmIi  w»-  hi.i  hithrrto  hern  trai  ing,  ih'-'iL*-.  ■«" 
h  «". •■  !"  I  w  \\a' •  :^}i- ■  ;:  I ■Mij-  d  I  I  cxi-rr^N  oMrM-he»  in  the  l.ir.*: . .^f 
•  •f  irM  jriTji  r.  i:;-!  i;  'l  •<!  ih-  .  ■  .*•  r  i  xpirn  n<  e.  .  .  .  'I  hi*  in:«  ?r.. 
d' .(  I'lj'Mi' lit  M<  li  iw  !r«  tlv  "xiMiinrd.  Me  must  now  |'.;rns••*^< 
oYi.t  r-r  (  \!f :;.  .1  i;< -. •  !  |':ii' :ii  \\i)i<  It  take*«  Its  origin  in  t  or.tr jk - 
t:'.il\. 

•'  I :.'  •  r.:.'  -  !i  ;;  1"  !.\'  •  ii  \\\v^v  two  fiindamental  projwrtir*  i« 
( \< ' '  •!::iji'i  ::;'::it  *•  .  T..  it  ij  'J'liiii!''  iilrntitv  or  at  an\  ri^e 
iii'»;-  r  .■■  .*..  I  •:  U'I"m!.  i^i  ntr  i«  tt"ii  i:ni\erxallv  the  rr*:'.! 
o|  i:r:'  'i-ti.  1  .\  ':.•  ••;.'>'  i  :<i' !i<  •-  th  it  ul*  ha\e  of  irntati-n  • 
tlt«  ■  •»•!!••;:»  *%:.;.  h  I  il  •■*,  ail. 1  in  thi  ir  earlv  stages  thr  !• 
ri  pri--f  nt  "ii'  \vA  ti'it-  vtiiii-  prtn  c  '.<•      \\  hen,  howc\cr,  the  i  x;  :e« 
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lion,  in  action,  of  force  impressed  in  sensation,  becomes  indirect 
ind  immediate,  the  name  of  irritability  is  given  to  the  immediate, 
internal  results  of  its  impression,  while  contractility  expresses  the 
•ction  ultimately  expressed.  Hence  the  seat  of  irritability  is 
preeminently  the  nervous  system,  while  contractility,  or  the  vis 
musculosay  is  the  name  of  the  special  property  of  the  muscular 
tissue. 

''Considering  them  however  in  their  origin,  they  together 
represent  a  certain  form  of  the  transmission  of  force.  .  .  .  Some 
kinds  of  impressed  force  are  followed  by  movements  of  retraction 
ind  withdrawal,  others  by  such  as  secure  a  continuance  of  the 
impression.  These  two  kinds  of  contraction  are  the  phenomena 
ind  external  marks  of  pain  and  pleasure  respectively.  Hence  the 
tissue  acts  so  as  to  secure  pleasure  and  avoid  pain  by  a  law  as  truly 
physical  and  natural  as  that  whereby  a  needle  turns  to  the  pole, 
)r  a  tree  to  the  light.  .  .  .  Hence,  the  law  of  Self-Conservation, 
)r  of  the  direction  of  Action,  is  merely  another  mode  of  express- 
ng  the  fundamental  property  of  animal  tissue,  which  we  have 
ivery  reason  to  believe  is  derived  from  the  more  elementary 
physical  properties  of  matter.  The  course  of  action  is  just  as 
lependent  on  physical  laws  as  that  of  a  stone  which  falls  to  the 
p-ound.  The  belief  in  external  consciousness  makes  no  differ- 
ence either  way;  the  earliest  phenomena  of  such  consciousness 
ire  those  of  pleasure  and  pain,  therefore  we  can  suppose  it  to 
exist  only  as  pleasure  and  pain.  In  the  one  case  we  say  that 
iction  aims  at,  or  naturally  results  in,  the  phenomena  of  pleasure ; 
n  the  other  case  that  it  aims  at  the  actual  consciousness  of 
)leasure. 

"The  expression  of  impressed  force,  or  the  connection  of 
iction  and  sensation,  is  at  first  in  the  unorganized  tissue  direct 
Lod  immediate,  without  the  agency  of  nervous  communication, 
)r  to  return  again  to  the  ordinary  psychological  language,  is 
mintentional  or  involuntary.  .  .  .  The  earliest  modification  is 
lue  to  association,  whereby  secondary  sensations,  or  (as  they  are 
ailed  later  when  they  become  perceived)  ideas  are  produced. 
rhese  manifest  themselves  as  weaker  repetitions  of  the  primary 
)leasures  and  pains,  and,  therefore,  are  naturally  followed  by  like 
€sults.  .  .  .  The  process  is  this:  the  force  originally  im- 
)ressed  by  the  first  sensation,  instead  of  being  all  expressed  in 
iction,  is  partly  induced  by  habituation  into  an  internal  channel, 
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ami  so  transfomu-fl  into  the  kiml  of  forrt*  which  gfnrral'.v 
impress's  the  sctond  kind  of  si'iis^ition,  and  this  now  |irtNiu«rt 
its  a{>)>ropri.ite  at  tion.  Hen<:c  part  of  the  original  force  ha^ 
tinderj^one  two  tr.instorinations  instead  of  one;  the  imraedu:r 
antecedent  ot  ac  tii>n  bein^  the  for(  e  prodmed  by  asMK  iation,  c? 
in  other  \\<»r«U,  the  assiM  iated  pleasure.  '\h\\  i\  the  rudiment  ^t 
fnrtiie^  whi<  h,  hovvrscr,  i**  not  generally  «  alletl  by  that  name  till 
it  \^  fi'rutirJ.  1  hr  s  mie  priMess  may  go  on  through  two  ornvir 
links  of  a^^oi  lation;  the  (\\>\  transformed  fori  e  iK-ing  again  tr^n* 
formed  inlein.illy  instead  of  expressed,  and  the  second  again  in 
its  turn,  until  event'iallv  a  transformation  is  reached  which  fin«i« 
its  ea^itst  \iay  of  cm  ape  in  ai  tion;  the  immediate  motive  j>o»ff 
Inring  that  transform  ai«>n  of  l«>r<e,  or  that  assi>riated  pleav:rr. 
uhi(  h  immediately  precedes  the  a*  tion.  Actions  of  thi«  kin*) 
constitute  the  |i»wer  phenomena  of  instinct:  and  we  sec  therefi'rr 
that  till  y  m  ly  dejiend  on  any  numbt  rof  links  of  imi>crcctveil.  or. 
aswesiN.  i:n<  tuiM  liMi^  rrisonin::;  an<l  tint  their  moti\c  M  il*' 
'umnn**!  i«ni^.'  'lhe-»e  a«  liorii  stand  half  \iav  In'tween  Rertei  an*! 
Vulunt.iry  A«  ti<»ns.   .   .   . 

**  \\  e  n> -w  I  nine  ti»the  third  and  I  i^t  development  of  asvxiitri* 
M  ti«»ii.  1  Icre  not  «>nlv  is  e.i«  h  .i--*m<  iiied  ide  i  perceived,  but  thr 
I  h  ouf ,  in  enh  <  iv.  Is  .iNo  a  fresh  <«nire  of  a^s«H  i.*!:- r. . 
wh*  r<  *«\  siijiil  ,r  I  hiuues  .ire  <  nnn«"<  u  il  u  ith  it,  nnd  it  i*  rrfrrrnl 
l«i  a  <  I  iss.  H»n«  e  the  wliole  tr  on  is  per<  ei\ed,  ntil  onU*  lt\  ihr 
c  I  l^-::'li  ition  of  v  II  )i  nf  Its  parts  \%  ith  snnil.»r  pre\  ious  senviti"r.«. 
\%.\  l.\  t}i»-  I  l.is'.i?'n  .iiii»n  of  e  i«  h  of  lis  setpience<ft  » ilh  |>rr\ !  * 
liiw  •^rij-.i  n«  <■>  iTi  oih*r  wortU,  it  is  now  .i  ihiin  of  rr.is^vn'i 
fr- <ut  th"  J  -I  t  I  tl;'-  pri  -I  lit.  I  h  It  asN«ii  i  iti  il  pleasure  f rtuii  wh:-  ^. 
th:-*  ret-'iu*  d  tr  on  «  "inm'  u.  i  s  is  iio^  .  ;i.  d  the  m«»/;;^  itho':^* 
reiiK  tl'i-  :inu»f  ili.iie  in  -!:.•■  power  lns  in  tin-  list  tran»>f«irmjTi  ". 
uioi  h  il:r<  I  *i\  pr<i  ii'.es  i!  f  .11  ii\r  «\pres^i'»n  an«l  the  M^rtr*  •  t 
ii!«  IS  luti  r\*i»!:i^'  b«  ♦«!  I  u  till'.  .iihI  the  M  ti.iM  is « .dlt  d  the  mfa^>. 
H«  !n  e  ihr  m'»!:w  .ii.-"  \  »i  ,  (!,<•  tuf  tUs,  .lUil  the  motivr  j*ii«rr  :* 
tr  ■n<:ni!tf-i!  t!-r  •■.^•h  t;;«  :n  \'\\  \\  is  un  illv  e\pri-sM-il  in  the  j«  ti  »n 
wh:«  h  Is  at-pr  'pn  ii#-  i»  t:,i'  .iit  oniii<  nt  of  the  p!e.istir:l»!e  %t,i!f 
wh-  ••I-  i'!'-  I  1  ^  i*s  Mr;r»  f .  1  h:-»  as,. n  i  ^\'^\\  «»f  m«'  ins  w  ith  rrvS  :^ 
.i!  rr .!  Nijht  ..■  ;,..,.  .J  I  I  !•..•  n  ,t  .r.il  il;r, ,  !i.»u,  i»hii  h  i-*  fr-»:«  yz\\r 

I  »■  !•  fi!  ! n-»'j.»ri!     li.twhffi  .i  I:ne  nj  ii<*r\oi:i  «  nntif « :•  -n  i« 

f'ir:K''l.    .1    < '.rr' ul    in   \    ^"     !r.M  iniM-d    intlifTt  rentlv    in    r:!hrf 
direi  tn»n.      An  e'li  •  t  m  i\  !•■  id  -.s  i.i  think  oi  its  <  auH",  a*  ei*ii* 
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IS  a  cause  associates  its  effect.  By  the  sequence  of  action  and 
ensation,  a  connection  is  established  between  their  ideas,  which 
s  independent  of  the  order  of  excitation.  This  last  kind  of 
iction  is  that  which  we  call  voluntary,  and  the  series  of  classified 
deas  and  relations  which  lead  to  it  is  called  Reasoning.  If  at 
iny  point  the  current  is  attracted  in  two  or  more  directions  by 
liferent  trains  of  association,  deliberation  is  the  result;  and 
he  eventual  victory  of  one  and  the  consequent  transmission  of 
he  force  along  it  is  entitled  Will. 

"  We  have  therefore  distinguished  four  kinds  of  action :  Reflex 
Action^  which  is  purely  physical  and  independent  of  association, 
ind  which  is  the  last  link  in  all  the  derived  varieties;  Lower 
JnsHnctive  Action^  which  is  caused  by  the  first  introduction  of 
issoqiation,  and  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  in  its  phenomena 
:rom  the  last;  .  .  .  Higher  Instinctive  Action^  which  involves 
;)erception  of  qualities  or  objects;  .  .  .  and  finally.  Voluntary  ox 
Intentional  Action^  such  as  we  find  it  in  man.  .  .  .  Though  we 
liave  separated  these  classes  from  each  other  for  clearness  of 
description,  there  is  no  distinct  line  to  be  drawn  anywhere  between 
them.  £^h  fades  insensibly  into  the  next.  .  .  .  Evolution, 
sire  must  remember,  does  not  advance  by  stages;  these  are  merely 
marks  that  we  make  ourselves,  like  the  constellations  in  astronomy. 
For  convenience  of  study. 

"  Finally,  we  must  remark  that  the  last  two  kinds  of  Action  ever 
tend  to  relapse  into  the  second,  which  subjectively  is  a  mere  form 
Df  the  first.  Association  of  all  kinds  tends  to  become  organic. 
By  this  we  mean  that,  as  the  connection  becomes  more  definitely 
marked  and  easy,  the  perpetual  radiation  which  occurs  as  the 
:urrent  passes  the  different  points  on  its  path,  disappears;  and 
the  whole  current  passes  unimpaired.  First,  the  radiation  caused 
[>y  the  changes  disappears,  and  reasoning  becomes  instinct,  as  in 
doing  a  mathematical  example  from  mere  memory  of  the  differ- 
ent steps.  Secondly,  the  radiation  from  the  different  nervous 
centres  also  disappears,  and  the  current  which  ends  in  action 
becomes  not  only  unreasoning  but  unperceived,  as  in  walking  or 
reading  aloud  while  thinking  of  something  else.  .  .  . 

"Long  habituation  has  two  effects:  it  increases  the  number  of 
trains  connected  with  each  object,  and  also  the  length  of  each. 
If  we  suppose  the  simpler  emotions  to  have,  by  this  time,  become 
3rganic  or  apparently  simple  states  of  consciousness,  a  continu- 
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ancc  of  asMM'i.ition  tends  to  connect  them  together  in  bundlei,  as 
they  theniM-Ues  were  (»rigin:illy  bundles  of  cleinentan*  plcawrc^ 
ami  p.iins.  Hence  the  emotions  iR'come  organized  in  ihrir  turn 
so  as  to  form  higher  emotitms,  and  eventually,  when  aMOciatii*n 
has  <-omi>Ieted  its  wdrk,  .  .  .  this  organization  cnd^  in  onr 
su|)reme  rmotinn,  Hhi<  li  is  the  hea<l  of  the  emotional  or  scnsiti^f 
side  of  the  cons*  iousness.   .   .   . 

"Turning  next  to  the  se<  ond  effect  of  prolonged  hahitiutioo. 
we  fiml  that,  uith  objects  or  actions  with  which  pleasure  wjt  at 
first  asvM  iated  ami  wlii<  h  so  were  called  pleasurable,  furt>irr 
association  often  <  onnet  ts  a  subsiMpicnt  pain  whi<  h  increavti 
cxi>eriem  e  has  shown  always  to  fulhiw  u|M)n  the  immediate  ]Arx% 
ure.  'I  his  pain  often  more  thin  <  ounterbalances  the  prcce<!inc 
pleasure;  hem  e  when  it  is  tak<n  into  the  emotion,  that  rm**ti'*n 
1mm  umt'N  line  no  longer  of  appetition  b'lt  of  aversion,  and  thr 
objei  t  or  ai  I  Kin  i*»  n  nuiulHTtd  ai  oiir  not  to  l»e  M»ught  after  '  .' 
a\iiid('il.  It  f-.innot,  ImMeMT,  In*  « .dtnl  painful,  Im'i  .uisc  it «  a  :^t 
immt'di  ite  )*leaNMre,  so  a  new  name  has  to  Ik*  imrnterl.  and  i!  i« 
(  alli'd  r».id.  nr  lAil.  Simil.trly,  minv  thlIllr^  uhi«  h  are  imrntit. 
atrly  assiH  i.iti-d  v%ith  )Min  are  f<Hiiid  !•>  )h*  e\rntually  ftillonriS  h\ 
pleasure  uhu  li  inure  tli  m  «  MimtrrlMlam  ts  the  |iain,  and  a%  th:t 
experieme  1mm  oiiu-n  « •lUsulidalrd  by  the  jHmrr  «»f  asMN  ut:<'n. 
they  attr  It  t  r  ktlur  tli.tu  rrpf-l,  and  b»r  a  name  whereby  to  <1i%!:n 
g'li  «h  them,  arc  <  .illid  <  hhh!  .  mi  that  (  i^hnI  .ind  K\  il  are  <  iirretatHf 
terms  like  I'lias'irf  .in«l  r.iin.  and  me  in  respertively  the  greatest 
t'M  il  I'le.istiff,  and  the  tireitist  t«»!  il  Tain.  N«iw  thi«»  exjieriety  f 
when  on<  e  .11  •I'lireil  i>  never  I'i'.t.  bit  by  \irtuc  of  here«1:lin 
ir  in>:iii^>j'»n  •!•  "^  ends  Ir'un  parents  t«i  t  hiMren.  Hut,  as  m  thf 
1  .tM'  i*\  the  siinpli  r  tiii'»iii«ns,  milvthe  results  kiinive,  an«l  n«*ttr< 
me.iTis  uhenbv   iln*v   w  re  arrived  at.   v*  that,   in  a  sh»rt  im**. 

the  Wiirds  ( I  .Hid  I  \\\  i«iinr  t<t  1k'  'jMile  separated  fr>Mn  I'lri* 

ant  AUt\  riini:!     !ii\,  .i-*  im^'hl  Ik*  e\|K-i  leil  fri»m  their  f»ri£r: 
th*  \  I'-Uil  t  i.iii|;tr«'  r\A*  \\\  Mpp.  isHe  m«MninKs.  f«ir  IMr.isurr  arvi 
l'i:n  I  "rij'-  i*  -!,;n:iv  •■:il\  iinmidi.ile  {ileasure  ami  pain,   ami  l^r 
tin  il  r«  •  K  -w.n^   i-»  tittfU  •  ■•n^nli-r  iblv  at  \ariance  with   the  fif< 
I!'  Ml     a»  in  .\  r  .• «-  the  in  iii  \%li»  le.nU  fir  the  firM  lap  %eldom  »i!2« 


in   !:.*•   e!i.I. 


"  I  ■.:.  •:»•!!...  i;,i  ..ri^:ii  ..i  thi- \Ii«ral  N-ns^'.  .  .  .  "Ihe  Mti! 
N  n»f.  tf.'  !♦!■:',  I-  111'  fi  iv  I'll*-  ..1  thf  «iiiMtiiins,"  though  ihr  U»! 
iif  all  in  the  ••ril(-r  ••!  evulitMn .   it  tan  (»nlv  claim  a  life  ul 
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two  or  three  centuries;  and  there  are  even  some  who  still  doubt 
its  existence.  "  Man  at  any  rate  is  the  only  animal  who  pos- 
sesses it  in  its  latest  development;  for  even  in  horses  and  dogs 
we  cannot  believe  that  it  has  passed  the  intentional  or  conscious 
stage.  .  .  .  Good,  with  them,  has  no  artificial  meaning;  it  is 
simply  identical  with  the  greatest  pleasure.'' 

Only  by  complete  and  perfect  obedience  to  all  emotions  can 
perfect  freedom  from  regret  be  obtained  in  the  gratification  of  all 
desire.  Man  is  at  present  passion's  slave,  because  he  is  so  only 
in  part;  "for  the  cause  of  repentance  is  never  the  attainment  of 
some  pleasure,  but  always  the  non-attainment  of  more :  not  the 
satisfaction  of  one  desire,  but  the  inability  to  satisfy  all.  The 
highest  virtue,  therefore,  consists  in  being  led,  not  by  one  desire, 
but  by  all;  in  the  complete  organization  of  the  Moral  Nature." 

Of  the  Social  Relation  of  the  Individual 

When  we  assert  the  end  of  Action  to  be  Pleasure,  do  we  mean 
the  pleasure  of  the  individual,  or  universal  happiness?  "Good 
has  been  shown  to  follow  immediately  on  the  adaptation  of  an 
organism  to  circumstances;  it  is  evident  that  external  objects 
can  affect  it  only  in  so  far  as  they  form  part  of  these  circumstances. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  others  can  come 
in  only  incidentally;  from  the  fact  that  each  man  is  not  an  isolated 
unit,  but  a  member  of  society.  But  further,  this  social  medium 
itself  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  individual  affected  by 
it;  it  is  one  division  of  that  primary  side  of  his  nature,  by  which 
the  other  side,  the  emotional,  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  is  being 
continually  moulded  and  fashioned;  and  even  if  we  take  the 
narrower  meaning  of  self,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others  can- 
not possibly  affect  a  man's  actions  or  emotions  except  in  so  far  as 
they  become  a  part  of  his.  If  man  aims  at  pleasure  merely  by 
the  physical  law  of  action,  that  pleasure  must  evidently  be  ulti- 
mately his  own;  and  whether  it  be  or  be  not  preceded  by  phe- 
nomena which  he  calls  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others,  is  a 
question  not  of  principle  but  of  detail,  just  as  the  force  of  a 
pound  weight  is  unaltered  whether  it  be  composed  of  lead  or  of 
feathers,  or  whether  it  act  directly  or  through  pulleys. 

"The  principle,  therefore,  is  clear  enough,  that  the  happiness 
of  others  can  have  only  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  good  of 
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each  indi\  iduaL  Hut  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  direct  infliKivr 
must  1)0  of  no  mean  extent,  and  that  it  is  now  our  duty  to  trxf 
its  histof)'."  Hero  follows  a  s<:heme  of  the  development  of  ih« 
state  from  the  family,  which  last  was  neressiUited  by  the  helpleu- 
n(*Ns  of  infancy,  an<l  from  which  aror>e  the  habit  of  human  ash> 
ci,tii<in.  We  ha\c  no  evidence  from  histor)*  or  science  iKit 
mankind  has  not  always  existe<l  in  a  state  of  societv;  there  i«  d- 
warrant  for  a^s1uni^g  an  earlier  condition  of  isolation.  "Hrivf 
to  the  human  race  the  earliest  (liMMl  was  inseparably  hound  .; 
with  what  we  now  call  the  Family  Virtues." '  'Ilie  sLite,  th.:t 
originated,  devel«iped  as  a  so<'ial  organism,  with  ever  jrieatri 
integration,  heteri»geneity.  and  complexity  of  |urts,  and  "th< 
Fnd  or  (f<MMl  of  ea(  h  individual  became  largely  mrMlified  by  thf 
extension  of  the  me<lMim  to  which  his  actions  had  tube  adapted 
man  be*  a  me  a  member,  not  only  of  the  family  but  of  ihe  *U!f. 
and  the  (tmteptions  of  his  nature  ami  <l«ity  became  wider.  "* 
th.il  at  1 1st  the  mort-  yvxivt  \\\  ea<  h  attains  his  own  interr^l,  iri 
the  more  |»leas'ire  he  gathers  to  his  own  store,  the  more  reruir.!* 
dors  he  s«<  'ire  the  universal  happiness  of  m inkiml."  If  a  imn 
aims,  as  Spino/ i  rem  irks,  at  doing  real  g<KNi  to  himself,  be  v^i 
Ik*  sure  to  do  m»)st  good  to  others. 

Till     rsslIIMI    F.MOllnNS 

I'nder  tins  heail  is  traced  the  genesis  of  synripathy  throuf^ 
reprrst-nt  iti«-n  of  the  pains  and  |»l»Msures  of  others  aini  inter] tf 
tattimof  iheni  1>\  iiclix  idu  tl  (*\))erience  in  the  same  en^ironmer.! 
and  the  g'lit^.s  111  !#•  M«  v«»Iein  e,  the  aili\e  sule  of  Mmfat-iv 
thf'i't^h  h.ilut  .\^>^n  1  itcil  Mith  the  ideas  of  the  pleaMire%  anti  \^  t-.s 
oi  others.  1  ii\e  \>  d'  Mn<  d  as  " origin  dlv  the  as<tf>ciaiion  t»f  nur.t 
pi'  »s-.:ri  s  with  oui-  ini!i\  ideal."  Fn»m  the  wi«lrr  e\j>rrien*r  r 
111  lU  as  a  tm  inlM-r  •»!  a  st.ite  is  tIevelojHil  justice  or  the  *cr.*f 
I't  ri}'iiliiy  ni  rigiit,  pitriotisin,  etc.  All  these  feelings  kit 
hereditary. 

*  »i    I  Iff    Kii\n«'\  1 4   Mxs   lo  NatI'KC 

'lhi>  ^Hirti-'ii  <•!  til-  lr".k  treats  of  the  gradual  <levclopment  :* 
k;.  "^I'-lj'-  ti»  wnl'T  lud  widf-r  t;(*nrr di/ation.  i»f  the  e\ten*:-r. 
ot  Hv  ii<;i  ith\  ir< •111  in. Ill  t>»  th'  .initi*  d  ^orld  also,  oi  the  uni\erxil.!^ 
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of  consciousness,  which  exists  in  the  inanimate  as  well  as  the 
animate  world;  of  the  perfection  of  morality  through  the  perfec- 
tion of  knowledge,  since  "  knowledge  moulds  emotion,  and  abso- 
lute virtue  is  nothing  but  absolute  correspondence  with  nature 
in  action  resulting  from  thought*';  and  of  the  evolution  of 
religion,  through  knowledge,  to  a  religion  of  knowledge  of  the 
real  universe  or  of  humanity. 

Of  the  Will 

Under  this  heading  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
the  will  is  combated  as  a  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  Cause  and 
Effect.  Praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment,  are  desirable 
because  of  their  effect  on  action. 

Of  Obligation 


€* 


Barratt  defines  obligation  as  a  "violent  motive."  Paley  says: 
If  a  man  finds  the  pleasure  of  sin  to  exceed  the  remorse  of  con- 
science, of  which  he  alone  is  the  judge,  the  moral-instinct  man, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand,  has  nothing  more  to  offer.*'  What, 
then,  asks  Barratt,  has  he  himself  to  offer  if  a  man  finds  the 
pleasure  of  sin  to  exceed  the  pain  entailed  by  disobedience  to 
the  external  command?  It  may,  indeed,  be  the  fact  that  partic- 
ular kinds  of  motive  only  come  from  particular  sources,  but  unless 
we  can  prove  that  those  coming  from  a  command  are  always  the 
strongest,  we  cannot  claim  for  them  a  position  such  as  that  implied 
by  the  word  obligation,  of  being  the  highest  or  most  universal 
motives.  In  a  contest  between  two  motives,  it  is  not  the  kind 
but  the  quantity  which  decides.  For  if  two  pleasures  or  pains 
be  equal,  what  does  it  matter  where  they  came  from  ?  And  if 
they  be  not  equal,  the  greater,  whatever  its  source,  will  always  be 
the  stronger  motive. 

"Hence  obligation  is  nothing  more  than  a  'violent  motive.* 
Prudence  and  duty  are  both  the  following  of  the  greatest  pleasure ; 
but  so  far  as  in  ordinary  language  we  make  a  distinction  between 
them,  the  pleasure  aimed  at  in  prudence  is  proximate  and  only 
slightly  greater  than  the  pain,  whereas  in  duty  it  is  not  only  very 
considerably  greater,  but  the  greatness  is  further  glorified  by  a 
dim  aureole  of  magnificent  generalities  and  the  halo  of  an 
unfathomable  future.  .  .  . 
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''And  as  the  result  of  a  motive  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  its 
external  mmih  e,  so  neither  is  it  influenced  by  iu  mode  of  intcnul 
o])eration.  A  motive  may  l>e  strong  either  by  its  ovn  natunJ 
force  as  a  large  excess  of  asMM  iated  pleasure  in  one  directiun,  or 
by  the  fat  ility  artificially  given  to  its  expression  by  the  long-coo- 
tinue<i  custom,  either  in  ourselves  or  in  our  fathers  of  acting  ib 
a  (  crtain  way  on  (  ertain  occasions.  In  other  words  the  strength 
of  a  motive  is  not  absolute,  it  is  relative  to  the  habits  and  prt- 
dis|K>sitions  of  our  organisms;  but  the  strongest  motive,  what- 
ever Its  kin<l,  prevails  in  all  cases. 

"Obligation  is  often,  again,  confounded  with  compulsion :  Uii 
submission  to  physical  force  is  not  morally  an  act  at  all,  because 
its  apxh  *'*'  immediate  antecedent  is  external  to  us,  and  therefore 
indepemlent  of  our  mt)ral  laws.*' 

(n    iMlAsrkFS   THAT   AKF.  iAI.LF.n  lUn 

**  We  saw  that  ( i<H»d  differs  from  Pleasure  simply  by  a  widening 
of  the  fitld  of  r.ii<  iil.ition ;  whereby  the  pleasure  of  the  moment 
is  often  found  to  rntail  fiture  pain  greater  than  itself  (allowance 
Im-ih^  m.ide  i*tT  p«r^pr«  ti\c),  an<l  iN  therefore  condemned  x%  Bad. 
NNhrn,  thercf«»rc,  vir  sjKMk  <»f  IMcisure  as  op|K)srd  to  CtOOiU  •e 
always  mean  the  pleasure  tit  the  iii«>ment;  or  very  often  b)'  a  *tijl 
further  narrowing  of  the  term,  sensual  as  opposed  to  intellecttul 
pleasures." 

I.KSLIi:   STKPHKN 

While  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  Klhirt,  —  the  general 
c  lissitH  .itfiris  iif  rmht  and  virong  <  ondu«  t,  —  moraliftt%are  almoti 
unaiiimotis,  with  rr^^.ird  t-*  its  f«»rm,  — the  essence  anil  criterioQ 
«•!'  ri;:ht  and  wr«»n;:.  th«*re  is  ^xvm  disagreement.  All  widrlv 
spff.nl  opinions  drMT\e  respcf  t  by  their  mere  existence;  they 
Atv  piif  nuiirna  t»  It  ai  <  **Muu  d  f<>r.  <  >n  the  subject  of  Okoralv 
as  I'Ti  .111  othrr  s  .tilt  (  ts.  opinions  gradually  m<xlify  and  appnvkh 
ci*  :i  o'Jirr.  bit  a  pt-rft-t  t  agreement  will  probably  Dot  be 
arrr.t  '1  .it. 

I  *  w  :n^  .i»i>!r  rii<-tjph\  m*  d  <|iiesth»ns,  however,  we  may  be  able 
t'l  find,  .i-  ii\]''n\'^it  il  ^4  K  lur,  s  iiiir  4  itnstants  or  ultimate  elements 
whuh,  thoi^}i  they,  aioifding  to  the  metaphysician*!  view,  re- 
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quire  further  analysis,  yet  constitute,  within  their  sphere,  scientific 
knowledge  independent  of  metaphysics.  The  follower  of  Hegel 
means,  in  all  probability,  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  follower 
of  Hume,  when  he  says  that  a  mother  loves  her  child;  though, 
when  they  come  to  reflect  upon  certain  ulterior  imports  of  the 
phrases  used,  they  may  come  to  different  conclusions.  The 
fonnula  remains  the  same;  for  all  purposes  of  conduct  it  evokes 
the  same  impressions,  sentiments,  and  sensible  images,  and  it 
therefore  represents  a  stage  at  which  all  theories  must  coincide, 
though  they  start,  or  profess  to  start,  from  the  most  opposite  bases. 
"Mothers  love  their  children"  is  not  unconditionally  true;  some 
mothers  do  not  love  their  children;  but  the  statement  is  of  worth 
as  approximating  scientific  truth.  It  may  be  well  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  in  how  far  it  may  be  rendered  scientific. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  the  statements  of  laws  arrived  at  by 
the  labor  of  generations  are  ideal  statements,  in  which  a  mass  of 
modifying  circumstances  are  disregarded  for  the  sake  of  simpli' 
fication.  Even  in  these  sciences,  the  power  of  prediction  is 
small.  01  the  complicated  conditions  of  human  action  we  have 
even  less  accurate  knowledge  than  of  those  of  physical  phenom- 
ena, though  this  does  not  lead  us,  any  more  than  in  the  physical 
sciences,  to  suppose  that  prediction  would  not  be  possible  if  we 
knew  the  conditions.  So  far  as  man  is  a  thing  or  an  animal,  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  his  conduct.  Given  a  starv- 
ing dog  and  a  lump  of  meat  in  contact,  you  can  predict  the  result. 
But  to  determine  the  behavior  of  a  human  being  with  a  glass  of 
water  presented  to  his  lips,  you  must  be  able  to  calculate  the 
action  of  human  motive  and  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  its  variation  in  the  individual  under  con- 
sideration. Moreover,  much  of  the  life  of  the  individual  is 
ruled,  not  by  conscious  motive,  but  by  automatic  habit,  acquired 
through  education.  The  prediction  of  action  in  society  as  a  unit 
is  not  less  difficult  than  the  prediction  of  individual  action,  for 
if  individual  differences  neutralize  each  other,  so  that  a  certain 
uniformity  in  the  influence  of  circumstances  is  shown  by  statistics, 
it  is  not  the  less  difficult  to  predict  what  these  uniformities  will 
be.  Society  as  an  organism,  not  a  mere  aggregate,  presents,  in 
the  interaction  of  more  complicated  conditions,  greater  difficul- 
ties than  does  the  individual  as  such;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
prediction  of  the  course  of  history,  even  in  general  terms  and  1q\ 
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a  brief  period,  would  require  an  intellect  as  much  superior  :  > 
that  of  StMTaies  as  the  intellect  of  Sixrates  is  superior  to  that  ot 
an  ape. 

An<l  yc*t  mankind  does  ]H)sscss  knowledf^e  of  conduct,  «hi«h 
doi's  not  diMer  in  kin<l  from  m  ifntiht  knowledge;  there  is  in 
f.Ht,  but  one  kind  of  knimled^e,  whiih  passes  into  scicntifi< 
knowledge  as  it  U'comes  more  definite  and  articulate.  Ihr 
knowledge  that  mankind  jM)SM'N>eN  consists  in  what  we  have  lh'.» 
far  taken  for  gr.mtcfl.  th.it  under  the  same  circumstances  of  out- 
ward environment  and  inward  (har.uter,  human  conduct  dt>es  D<>t 
changr.  Of  S4M  uty.  as  of  an  «»rg.iniNm,  we  cannot  mv  tf /'?.  n 
that  It  is  so  and  rould  not  h.i\e  U'en  otherwise;  we  can  only  thn*. 
a  postffion,  how  diMcrcnt  )>.irts  mutually  imply  each  other.  %> 
that,  given  the  uh(»le.  wi-  tan  see  that  any  |)articular  (urt  couM 
not  h.ivc  been  (»thcruisc.  <  >ur  gain  from  such  knowl<-<ige  is  the 
rec  ogniiion  that  thrrc  may  Ik*  dis^ovrr.dde  laws  of  growth  es^n- 
tially  nlcN.int  to  otir  nuestigation  of  f  ondii<  t.  S)  longasrea^inir.; 
was  condui  trd  'i;H>n  the  tai  it  assumption  that  stnial  phenomrni 
cm  )>r*  siii^t.«f  firilv  cxplaiiu'fl  by  studying  their  constit'.:rnt 
elemru;^  vt;,.rii  !\.  .itlention  \i.is  di\ertcd  from  the  im|H>rtint 
print  iplrs  •>!  till-  mirrrcl.iiion  ol  jurts  t«»  the  whole.  I'he  thc«»n 
of  r\tilitti<ui  l>Mng^  out  the  fa<  t  that  e\ery  organism,  whrthrr 
v»t  i;il  or  indiMdu.il.  rrprcM-nis  thr  produ*  t  of  an  imlefmite  M*rK^ 
of  .ifi)usim«-nts  iH-tui-tn  it  .mil  its  rn\ ironment.  K\ery  ra«r  «•: 
vH  irty  \>  p.irt  of  .1  l.)r;:<*r  sxHtmi,  )>r<Hlu<t  of  the  contintiou^  y\x\ 
<it  a  numbrr  ••!  ton  t-s  t  onst  mtU  ^lniting  with  an  eff«>ri  ttiv^riS 
g'-n*  r  il  r«{iiilibri  ;iii,  -^o  ih  it  «\«r\  |m  rmancnt  projjcrty  rrprrvnt*, 
n^ii  .m  .t« «  idi-ui  li  ^:imi.ini\,  luit  .i  <  i>rrcs|tinilence  between  the 
or^Miii^m  .t!id  soin*  ;><-riii  irirnt  «  onditions  uf  life.  To  !ui|\e  thr 
pri»bN  in  o!  f  \!x!t  IK  f  bv  I  ill  !il.Ltioii  Is  an  im|><issihility;  but  om 
own  li\CN  .ir*-  M-ilwiM;;  it  otn  .  tin-  <-\o|t)tMn  of  history*  is  the  ««'l : 
tion  of  o  If  )<robli  in.  Anil  \%li<n  \\v  \\\\\s  recognize  that  a  pn>S 
Irm  Is  being  S4i|vid,  vit-  hive  \\\\\s  to  gun  siime  appreciation  ••: 
Its  gi-U'  r  (1  n.4t*ire  and  '  onditi'tiN.  m  order  to  reach  some  imf^r 
tint.  th-i:»:h  limited,  f  orit  ]  isi«ins.  which  mav  fairlv  lie  cal«ni 
s«  jeiitir'n  ,  is  t't  tlie  ine.iii:'!/  -t  the  .lUswer.  'lliese  conclutj^nt 
are  n-t  "•  i»  :i!;'n  in  the  sir.  <  •:  L'lvinK'  us  ipiantitati\e  ami  pre 
\  ise  f'Tiird.i-.  bit  they  m.iy  U-   s..  f  ,r  v«  lentific  as  to  be  ceru:r. 

-ind   f'li  ible. 

Ih':    Mr  \\\\\    Ik'  able  to  sh  iw  how  a  given  set  uf  tl&stilict» 
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corresponds  to  certain  pennanent  conditions  under  which  they 
were  developed,  and  (returning  to  the  problem  of  differing  theories 
of  morals  with  which  we  started)  to  show  what  is  the  cause  of 
differing  opinions.  Our  investigations  of  the  problem  of  morality 
have  nothing  to  do,  in  the  first  instance,  with  moral  principles 
which  are,  or  profess  to  be,  deduced  from  pure  logic,  independent 
of  any  particular  fact;  they  deal  with  actual  moral  sentiments  as 
historical  facts.  The  word  moral,  as  used  in  our  considerations, 
does  not,  therefore,  refer  to  an  ideal  moral  code,  but  to  the  one 
actually  existing  in  the  case  considered. 

Ethical  speculation,  as  thus  understood,  must  be  concerned 
with  psychological  inquiries  —  inquiries  in  regions  where  the 
vague  doctrines  of  common  sense  have  not  yet  crystallized  into 
scientific  coherence;  we  must  therefore  proceed  with  caution. 

The  contention  between  materialist  and  idealist  is  irrelevant 
to  our  discussion.  The  fact  that  mechanical  processes  underlie 
all  mental  process  does  not  make  the  latter  the  less  a  fact;  nor 
can  the  mechanical  statement  ever  supersede  the  psychological 
statement.  The  proposition  that  hunger  makes  men  eat  will 
express  truth,  whatever  material  implications  are  involved  in  the 
statement. 

Conduct  is  determined  by  feeling;  we  fly  from  pain,  we  seek 
pleasure;  life  is  a  continuous  struggle  to  minimize  suffering  and 
lay  a  firm  grasp  upon  happiness.  "  Good  "  means  everything  that 
favors  happiness,  and  "bad"  everything  that  is  conducive  to 
misery;  nor  can  any  other  intelligible  meaning  be  assigned  to 
the  words.  The  difficulty  of  proving  these  propositions  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  primary  doctrines,  for  proof  of  which  we 
must  appeal  to  the  direct  testimony  of  consciousness.  But  critics 
oppose,  not  so  much  the  propositions  themselves,  as  certain  sup- 
posed implications.  By  pain  and  pleasure  is  here  meant  every 
conceivable  form  of  agreeable  or  disagreeable  feeling.  The 
assertion  that  conduct  is  determined  by  pain  and  pleasure  is  not 
meant  as  a  denial  that  it  is  also,  in  some  sense,  determined  by 
the  reason;  but  a  state  of  consciousness  which  is  neither  painful 
or  pleasurable  cannot  be  an  object  of  desire  or  aversion.  The 
reason  is  often  contrasted  with  the  feelings  in  its  determination 
of  conduct,  the  reasonable  man  being  defined  as  one  who,  instead 
of  being  the  slave  of  immediate  impulse,  is  capable  of  adapting 
means  to  ends  and  following,  thus,  courses  of  conduct  not  in 
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thcmsi'lvcs  agreeable  but  promising  a  greater  total  of  happincu. 
The  fac  t  is,  h()we\er,  that  all  happiness  that  determincsk  the  mil 
is  future;  conduct  is  (U-tiTnune<I,  in  every  case,  not  by  a  future 
feeling  of  pleasure,  whic  h,  as  future,  (itK's  not  yet  exist,  but  Inr 
present  feeling.  It  is  therefore  more  at  curate  to  &ay  that  con- 
(iu<*t  is  determined  by  the  pleas«intest  judgment  than  to  say  that 
it  is  detennine<l  by  the  judgment  of  uhat  is  pleasantc»t.  Ibc 
intention  of  the  agent  is  <iefmed  by  the  f(»reseen  c  onsci]ucncc% uf 
his  conduct;  liis  end  is  defmed  by  that  part  of  the  foreseen  con- 
se<|uences  which  he  actually  desires;  and  the  end  defines  the 
motive,  that  is,  the  feeling,  whii  h  actually  determines  comlutt. 
The  |»leas;mlest  end  is  adopted  Ix'cause  the  foret^iste  of  the 
pleasure  is  itN<*lf  pleasurable.  The  intellect  and  the  enx>tioni 
are  in  reality  related  as  form  and  substance,  and  cannot  be 
divided. 

In  the  acti(m  of  pain  and  pleasure,  it  seems  to  l>e  an  ob\iou« 
fart  that  pain,  a^  )iain,  re)irrM-nts  tension,  that  is,  a  state  of  feel- 
ing from  y^\\n  h  there  i^  a  tcndt-m  v  tiM  h.inge ;  pleasure  repre«rnt» 
e<]uilibrnim,  or  a  st.iti*  in  ulih  h  tht-re  is  a  tendency  to  |>er^i^t. 
'I  he  ui>rm  \irithes  nn  the  honk,  and  the  mind  may  lie  uul  to 
writhe  undi-r  a  )>.uiitul  <  tii'itiMii  in  th«*  c-iiort  t«i  writhe  into  %i>n>e 
m«»re  tt>I(-r.d»Ie  |H>sition.  In  the  a<  t  of  ihoite,  each  imKir  i>t 
ai  ti'in  In  trud  ideally,  and  the  indi\idiial  si'ttles  into  that  whuh 
is.  4»n  the  uhi»!e,  the  easu^t.  i  he  analogy  whuh  naturally  oHrrt 
itsflf  and  seciDN  to  gne  the  best  at « ount  of  the  facts  is  the 
m('4  hanii  al  prin<  iplt>  of  Ic.ist  rrsistam  e.  It  is  not,  |»erha(«s, 
suiH-rtlMoiis  to  rem. irk  th  it  the  \tiiition  mav  exerc  i'%e  a  \erv  smjiU 
inMdcni  (-,  <  \rn  \ih(-n  th<*  limiting  i  <>nditions  are  in  a  great  i^^rt 
idi  il.  Ihc  iiiMft'  piiniiil  Is  n<it  neresvirily  the  less  |>rrtnanent 
I  ••iiiliti<»n.  It  is  (»ne  in  vihiih  there  i^  .in  additional  thanre 
a;:.(iM^t  pfriiianrnt  r.  lt*rri>r  M-ts  up  so  disturbed  a  contlttioD 
th  it  the  mind  <  inn<'t  settle  ititii  any  drhnite  «  ourse.  \Vc  can  do 
m«irr  .liter  arbitr  inly  th«*  <  ir«  nm^t.int  es  of  our  inicrtHosm  than 
tli'iNf-  i>f  the  e\tf  ri)  il  \%>>rld.  It  is  as  ditti«  ult  to  a%oid  briM>diQ|; 
in  V  iin  r«  ,;ret  .i"  t"  e\.i«le  .i  pln^^i*  .il  <  ••iiNtr-nnt. 

K*  iNiiu  .oiil  it'Imj  are  K  •  lud  t«>k:ether  in  iiiM'|karable  uniti. 
lilt  rf-i^.*n.  wh  it(  \f  r  i:^  n  itire.  in  the  t.u  ulty  which  enables  us  to 
a# !  with  .1  \  lew  t»»  the  distant  an«l  the  ttjture.  .\  great  j»art  of 
t  ond'ii  t  1%  .i':t<>mi!ii  It  Is  either  n>>l  determined  bvconM.i(»u« 
tii«fii\es.  or  It  !-»  determined  b>  mMti\eH  which,  though  they  ri%e 
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for  a  moment  to  the  surface  of  consciousness,  are  forgotten  as 
soon  as  felt.  Of  our  conscious  conduct,  again,  part  may  be  called 
instinctive  and  part  reasonable.  These  modes  of  action  pass 
into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  instinctive  may 
be  converted  into  reasoned  as  the  consequences  become  manifest, 
and  the  reasoned  become  instinctive  as  the  consequences  are  left 
out  of  account.  So,  again,  the  instinctive  action  becomes  auto- 
matic when  it  is  performed  without  leaving  any  trace  upon  con- 
sciousness. It  may  still  be  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  the  agent 
may  be  able  to  refrain  from  it  if  his  attention  happens  to  be 
aroused.  Habitual  actions  pass  through  all  these  gradations. 
When  the  reason  is  called  into  action,  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  a 
purely  logical  operation  that  it  conquers  if  it  does  so;  it  is  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  reveals  a  new  set  of  forces  ready  to  spring 
into  action  to  the  necessary  degree. 

Wc  may  be  said  to  feel  by  signs  as  well  as  to  reason  by  signs. 
The  sight  of  a  red  flag  may  deter  us  from  crossing  a  rifle  range 
without  calling  up  to  our  imagination  all  the  effects  of  a  bullet 
traversing  the  body.  If  the  motive  which  prompts  us  to  run  the 
risk  be  strong,  it  may  be  necessary  to  convert  a  greater  volume 
of  latent,  into  active  emotion ;  and  as  we  frequently  fail  to  do  this, 
we  often  run  risks  which  we  should  avoid  were  the  consequences 
distinctly  contemplated. 

The  development  of  the  whole  nature  implies  a  development 
of  both  the  emotional  and  the  intellectual  nature;  new  sensibilities 
imply  new  sentiments;  and  increased  range  of  thought  is  associ- 
ated with  an  equal  growth  in  complexity  and  variety  of  emotion. 
llie  more  reasonable  being  acts  with  emotion,  but  his  emotions 
have  more  complex  and  refined  methods.  The  reasonable  man 
is  a  better  mirror  of  the  world  without  him,  his  conduct  shows  a 
better  adaptation  to  ends  and  a  greater  logical  consistency  in  its 
parts;  more  harmony  of  action  between  the  different  instincts. 
The  important  question  is  not  solved  by  these  facts.  We  may 
still  ask:  How  is  the  relation  between  the  different  instincts,  the 
influence  exerted  by  each  member  of  the  federation,  determined? 

We  start  with  certain  fixed  relations  between  our  various 
instincts;  and  however  these  may  change  afterwards,  our  char- 
acter is  so  far  determined  from  the  start.  Again,  it  is  plain  that 
this  infaerited  balance  varies  greatly  with  different  peoples  and 
gives  rise  to  different  types.     In  one  man  the  sei:isu3.\  ^a.%^\ovi'^ 
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have  a  greater  relative  iinjMtrtanc  e  than  in  his  neighbor,  antl  v> 
forth.  An<i  the  t|Mestion  arises,  whether  we  can  (leterminc  whi^  s 
of  these  types  is  most  reasonable. 

In  the  constriK  tinii  of  tiie  N)W,  we  may  mip|h>m:  that,  ix  m 
rude  he^inning^,  through  (lis<'i»\ery  of  I  teller  ami  In-tter  i-»rm'»  i* 
a4la]»te(i  to  ends  in  \  itw  in  its  (-on>tniction,  a  form  i»f  Nm  vcj^l 
finally  be  reai  hed  uhiih  w<»uld  represent  the  nuximnm  **i  cm 

<  ien<  y.  'Ihi^  bow  may  b«'  tallr*!  the  typical  bow.  As  c\'iai^:!cit 
nd  iptcti  to  its  pMiposr,  it  amuses  in  us  ;estheKic  satisfaction.  I  .kr 
the  1m»\v,  every  or^am^m  represents  the  solution  of  a  problrm.  is 
well  as  a  set  of  d.ita  for  a  new  ] problem.  As  the  Itow  i^  frit  o.!. 
so  tlie  animal  i^  always  feeling  itself  out.  'I he  problem  vh:i& 
it  siilxcs  is  how  to  hold  it^  own  .igainst  the  surrounding  prr«v«rr 
nnd  the  ai  tive  <  nrnpetition  of  innumerable  riv.iU.  'Ihou^h^f 
cannot  a;>ply  an  </  fnofi  inethtNl,  cannot  define  the  materult 'M 
\\hi<h  mm  ;ire  nude  <»r  the  eml  \\hi<  h  ihey  have  l«i  fulfil,  vr 

<  in  d«leriiM:n-  i«»  Ninnt-  extent  their  t\pit  d  e\rellen«  e,  kcf-c 
ni/iiJ;:  the  1^1  Tji  r  d  n  it'.re  oi  the  great  ]>r< >blem  whi<  h  \\  \^\r.L 
\i«irk(il  ••':l,  we  <  lU  tli^i  •\er  wliil  \^  irujilsed  m  n*»iiu-  ••!  th' 
re^'Jis.  I  In-  |.riniN^  .it  r\<»Ititiou  nui-r  be,  .It  e\rr\  iii"T:irr,?.  a 
pr-Mi^i  o!  ili^i  «»\i  r  iiitf  a  mi\ini<:m  •>!  eltiMem  v .  th  •■  c?'.  '"<" 
I  tihibth-iis  .If- ab«.iv  s  \.ir\  mi;:  sI<»u1v.  .lUii  an  abvibitr  iiii\::r  :s 
i>  jui  'ii:  I  w  .Me.  \i  « -.1  r\  jit'int  oi  the  pr«KeNH,  therr  t«  .i  .rr 
t  nn  ileti-riniii  ii'-  diifi  ;ii>ii  .ii<i|iL'  \%liii  h  t)e\elo]iiiU'n(  \\v\<\  \\*^ 
pi  i«  f.  1  he  tOrin  Mhh  h  r«  pri'^eut'.  ihis  direi  lion  is  the  l*:*! 
f>'rm.  .iiix  d'\i.itiii|)  tr>>ii)  v\hii  h  is  a  detei  t.  It  \\  iiin«r;\^! " 
th  it  tile  h:;:he'*t  i  !t  «!•  in  V  in  ditTert  nt  de]i.irtnirntH  of  i  •r.-l ,  : 
m  i\  ini;  U  •  •  insist' nt  i  "Ih!:!!"!)^.  Hie  greatest  phiKis«iphrr  r-.n 
-il-t  *•••  !).«•  ^jr*  '.\*  A  .ill.li  !e  .ilid  ihi-  grealr«»l  |kk'1.  It  \>  c|  ;  ..» 
I  i*  if  t!:  t  I'sere  l^  Ti  »  M'li^'iiv  i<>nne<tion.  U  h.il.  then.  :•!' 
!•  1  i!.'.  ••  \  i!':*-  « .|  il'.::»  r» m  kindN  ni  *  ftit  lein  \  •'  \\  Minplrtf  in**--: 
I  •  til-  ■]  .•■«tjiiM  iiii^iit  !»r.ru*  "".l  ll>e  lai  t,  whi- h  mtiiih  mi  .  •...•: 
^•r  i  .ii.!i  ;  T-  b  ibli-.  If.  '.\  It  1-  .III  id\  iiit  >:e  to  a  rai  v  lo  iiii  ';...ir  i 
;:!'  il  \  .f5i'l\  "i  i'.:'!' [•  nr  t\;.^.  1(  i^  eii-i'ith,  howc\i-r»  l^»  •J* 
i.'»  t.  .11  ••■•  Miu'  't  .1  t\|''.  \\\v  .t'.-«f!jiin  is  n«it  intenibd.  \:  ^ 
til'  rr  I  •  -rie  .'.♦  •  1  I  tx  I  •■  I  •lit  <riiiit\  !••  whii  h  i^  a  <  ond;!;  -n  \ 
f  ?!  •  :•  l.i  \  ,  !•  .•  tIi  il  *\  '  .♦.11  .  .  ilrt  .i\s  tI;«*  u.  irking  o:it  «»!  .i  Jf  1- 
1' :ii.  v..'-  ^  •■■•;  11  "J  \*j..il;  i;jr  !i«  <.  the  .itlainment  ■'!  i'r:.i.n 
gi  ij'  r  : .    I  .  il;'  ;•■*. 

Ut*  h.ivr  «  hiii^'r>!  *'-\\  |->:iit  i.f  \  irvi  troin  the  lonsideralit  n  vi 
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pain  and  pleasure  to  that  of  the  conditions  of  existence.  The 
fact  is  simply,  that  the  constants  in  one  problem  are  variables  in 
the  other.  Given  a  certain  character,  the  agent  does  what  gives 
him  pleasure.  But  if  we  ask  how  he  comes  to  have  that  character, 
the  only  tnode  of  answering  is  by  referring  to  the  conditions  of 
existence.  His  character  must  be  such  as  to  fit  him  for  the 
stru^le  for  existence.  There  must  therefore  be  a  correlation 
between  painful  and  pernicious  actions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
pleasurable  and  temporal  on  the  other.  The  useful  in  the  sense 
of  the  pleasure-giving  must  approximately  coincide  with  the  use- 
ful in  the  sense  of  the  life-preserving.  All  conduct  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  set  of  habits,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  corresponding 
instinct  —  the  word  habit  being  used  to  designate  any  mode 
of  conduct,  automatic  or  voluntary,  which  may  be  brought  under 
a  general  rule,  instinct  denoting  all  conscious  impulses  to  action, 
whether  including  more  or  less  reasoned  choice,  and  whether 
innate  or  acquired.  Habits  graduate  from  the  essential  processes 
which  constitute  life  rather  than  maintain  it,  and  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  automatic,  to  the  most  superficial  and  transitory. 
In  order  that  the  proposition  "This  habit  is  a  bad  one"  may  have 
any  real  meaning,  we  must  assume  that  the  organism  can  exist 
without  it.  A  habit  cannot  be  removed  as  one  takes  off  a  coat, 
as  has  been  too  often  assumed;  the  whole  character  of  the  man 
is  affected  by  its  removal. 

A  capacity  is  essential  if  it  is  essential  under  normal  conditions 
of  environment.  The  quality  which  makes  a  race  survive  may 
not  always  be  a  source  of  advantage  to  every  individual,  or 
even  to  the  average  individual.  Since  the  animal  which  is 
better  adaptedTor  continuing  its  species  will  have  an  advan- 
tage in  the  struggle,  even  though  it  may  not  be  so  well 
adapted  for  pursuing  its  own  happiness,  an  instinct  grows  and 
decays  not  on  account  of  its  effects  on  the  individual,  but  on 
account  of  its  efiects  upon  the  race,  llie  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  those  of  the  race  mutually  imply  each  other,  since 
the  individual  can  no  more  be  considered  apart  from  society  than 
the  apple  can  be  considered  apart  from  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  certain  qualities  of  the 
apple  may  vary  whilst  the  relation  to  the  tree  remains  approxi- 
mately the  same,  as  also  that  the  individual  may  vary  in  his 
qualities  to  some  extent,  bis  relation  to  society  remaining  a^^toxv 
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tnatoly  <-onst:int ;  ami  ipuiitios  thus  variable  may  be  rcgardcti  1%. 
in  N<)  far,  in<U-pcn<K'iu  of  society. 

Soi:ial  (lc\cl«)piiK*nt  takes  place  without  corresponding  <  haxurt 
of  inili\i(lu.tl  or^Mfiization.  We  cannot  interpret  the  chan^io 
from  s.ivaf;e  life  arrived  at  in  presi*nt  <  i\ilization,  sls  reprcwntin^ 
an  CN^ential,  f^reat,  or  corrcNiMHuling  difference  in  the  innair 
faculties  of  the  <  i\ili/e<l  man  from  those  of  the  savage,  l>ut  ni':%x 
regard  them  rather  as  rcpre>t*nting  the  accumulation  of  menul 
and  material  wealth.  'I  he  child,  learning,  with  the  word»  of  h:* 
language,  their  im]ilicit  meanings,  has  his  feelings  modified  Inr 
them,  is  thus  a  ])hilo>opher  and  metaphysician  in  the  cradle  l*i 
the  assfx  iations  given  him,  and  is  educated  from  infancy  by  the 
ne<  essity  of  conforming  his  activities  to  tho^e  of  the  siiriouDdinf 
mass.  All  organization  implies  uniformities  of  conduct,  ooii 
thrrct'ore  (ontinuoiis  diM:iplinc.  Sxiety  is  an  organism  in  thit 
sense,  not  in  any  mystical  sense.  It  is  not  an  organiun  with  1 
smglr  <  entre  of  i  ons*  i«Misness. 

An  nr>:.ini/.ition  iniplicN  org.ms.  and  these  arc  to  l>e  foun«l  la 
the  \.iriM'iN  or^Mni/.ttions,   polith  al,   religious,    etc.,    l»y   nhith. 
thri>':;;h  a  greater  or  less  diMsitm  of  lalK»r.  <  ertain  sjirc  ul  furv 
tions  are  rcicf^.itrd  to  p.irtK  ul.ir  asvH  iations.     We  Uius  ha\e  n>*\ 
onlv  to  go  l)c-\i>nd  the  individual  and  refer  to  the  organ%  in  i^rdrr 
to   <I(  terininr    the    "Km"    or    fi»rm  of   any   instimi  «le%cIo|4-<i 
lhri>':k:h  the  vh  ul  f.u  tor,  Imt  ue  have  also  to  <  lassify  the  \arK>'.« 
scH  i.tl  inslint  ts  liy  referenre  to  the  coin] 'lex  structure  of  soiicti. 
«hi(  h   nnplif-s  .1  distrilMition   inti)  mutually  de|>endeni  organs. 
Nr>rei)\er,  mm  h  org  in-,th«High  primarily  dire*  ted  to  a  s|>ecifii  cod. 
a('}'iire  a  \it.ility  ni'lrpendent  •»!  .in\  spec  i.d  eiitl,  lictomc  orgini 
di«<htr>;in^  a  louiplrx  function,  anil   imply  the  existence  of  i 
ciirr'''p.inilini;lv  i^'Uiplcx  M't  of    MiNiini  ts.     We  come  really  i 
lo\r  .in  i>r»;  ini/itMU  U-i  .imm*  it  s-ipplir>  us  with  a  means  of  cu! 
ti\  itin»:  <rrt.iin  rm<>th>MN  .ind  «>t  rn]<i\iiig  the  mk  icty  cd  our  U- 
I•llft^.    It   wii-dil  Ik:  an  entirely  in.tdr<pia(e  ai «  onni  <d  the  fa«  ti    ! 
«('  rr,:  ir<!f-il  it  -unplv  .i>  the  means  of  attaining  that  |>lca>;;:r 
»hi'  :i  rj  is  i;i\i  ti  !l:»-  prrtixt  t'»r  its  formati«)n. 

Wir  iir^'.iis  i>t  V.H  ]rt\  .iff*  h"t.  hoMever,  distinct  from  ca«  .^ 
«>ih*-r  IS  \]\r  }h\M<  :!  ••r»;ans  .ire  distin«  t ,  the  same  indniduiN 
iiii\  iK-  iitMii^f-ri  <•!  \  in<>.>  Mr^.ini/ itions.  'I  he  race  is  Di>l.  :n 
f.i<  t.  .iHil  •*:<-. ^  r-i  !!:•■  hichf-r  nr.*  iiusin,  whi«h  forms  a  »h> 
vepur-iif-il  !r<*m  .ill  ^iiiiil.ir  Hhtdcs,  It-.a  to  an  organism  of  the  kmc? 
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type,  which  consists  of  mutually  connected  parts  spreading  inde- 
pendently in  dependence  upon  external  conditions,  and  capable 
of  indefinite  extension,  not  of  united  growth.     We  may  consider 
the  race,  thus,  as  forming  social  tissue,  rather  than  constituting 
an  organism.     The  tissue  is  built  up  of  men,  as  the  tissue  of 
physiology  is  said  to  be  built  up  of  cells.     The  laws  of  growth 
and  vitality  of  the  organs  of  society  are  always  relative  to  the 
underlying  properties  of  the  tissue;  although,  in  particular  cases, 
the  more  civilized  race  may  be  supplanted  by  the  less  civilized, 
we  may  assume  that  these  accidental  and  contingent  advantages 
will  be  eliminated  on  the  average,  and  the  general  tendency  will 
be  to  the  predominance  of  those  races  which  have  intrinsically 
the  strongest  tissue.     Not  the  state  as  such,  and  (as  we  have  seen) 
not  the  individual,  is  the  unit  of  evolution;  the  state  may  develop 
when  the  external  pressure  is  little  or  nothing;  the  social  tissue 
is  that  primary  unit  upon  which  the  process  of  social  evolution 
impinges.     The  family  is  not,   itself,   a  mode  of  organization 
coordinate  with  other  social  organs,  but  rather  represents  the 
immediate  and  primitive  relation  which  holds  men  together.     It 
is  quite  possible  to  suppose  men  living  together  without  any 
political  and  social  organization;  but  some  association  between 
the  sexes,  however  temporary  and  casual,  and  some  protection  of 
infants  by  parents,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
the  race  beyond  a  single  generation.     A  change  in  family  associ- 
ations implies  a  corresponding  change  of  vast  importance  in  the 
intimate  structure  of  society  itself,  in  the  social  tissue.     The  state 
may  make  a  marriage  law,  but  it  cannot  create  or  modify  the 
family  tie  beyond  certain  narrow  limits.     It  can  bestow  privi- 
leges upon  some  one  kind  of  association,  but  it  cannot  originate 
it,  cannot  enforce  fidelity  and  chastity. 

The  social  tissue  is  its  own  end,  or  depends  upon  the  whole 
»ystem  of  instincts  possessed  by  man  as  a  social  and  rational 
:reature. 

The  development  of  society  as  an  organic  structure  implies  the 
development  of  customs  in  the  race,  and  habits  in  the  individuals 
forming  it.  There  must  be  certain  rules  of  conduct  which  are 
observed  by  all,  in  order  that  corresponding  rules  may  be  observed 
Dy  each. 

Custom  in  the  civilized  society  may  be  distinguished  from 
positive  law.     In  primitive  states,  the  distinction  is  impercep- 
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lililo.     The  authority  of  law  it-^tlf  iiiii^t  rr^t  uiMin  custom,  — ihf 
(iistoin  of  (»lK'<li('n<  0.      I  Silt  phvhical  fort  c  aioiu*,  <»r  the  dread  < : 
its  a))})li<  atitm,   (..innot  pro(i\i(  c  olK'tlirnci*:  the  :i]i|)h<:ation  >: 
si»  h  inuv  is  so  little  i-NM-ntial  that  a  state  of  s4K'ietv  is  con«r:« 
able,    in  which   it  shoulil  (lis.i])iH'ar  altogether:  men  niif^h!  N 
Hilling  to  <ilH'y  their  nilrrs  simply  from  respect  and  aneiti  * 
I  he  j»ower  of  applying  <  oer«  i«>n  in  « .ise  of  nee<i  must  no  d  •::' 
in(  rease  as  the  strrngih  <»f  the  soi  i.il  Umd  imreases;  liut  t:  &: 
iMind  is  also  the  stronger,  in  proportion  as  the  need  of  appl\;n£ 
it  l»r<omes  Irss.     'I  he  wh<ile  mm  ial  structure,  then,  must  re*T.  :r. 
the  last  resort,  u]»on  the  existence  <tf  certain  organic  cu^tor.**. 
wliH  h  <  ann<it  he  expluncd  fr«»m  without.     'I  hey  de|>end.   I  : 
their  f«»r<e  and  vitality,  upon  the  instim  ts  of  the  indnuiual  «« 
m<»(iifu-d  by  the  MM'ial  fai  tor:  thi-y  corresitoml  to  a  gi\en  sijtc  <  ! 
the  S4H  i.il  tissue.     A  legal  N.ini  tit>n  may  l>e  added  t<i  anv  c  usttim 
uh.ite\er,  and  ih'ts  it   in  ly  M-ein  that  a  state  <  an  make   its  nan 
con^lltMll<in  and  il«-rint'  it^  own  org.inif  laws,  in  realitv,  h'»»»e\rr. 
the  I'Mwcr  of  niikitig  a  t  r-rt  i\i\  i  'in-^titiitiitn  pre^'ippMM*^  a  rrui!: 
nr^-.  t«»  At  I  ti'grilicr  .ihil  a<  i  ipt  •  r  nam  file^  .»s  liin«ling.  .irjil  th  .* 
iiMpIp's  a  whole  *«''t  I'f  (  Nt.ildishrii  i 'i^iumN,  <  svnti.d   li»  the   litr 
of  ihi"  sin  letv  Mu\  gi\  m^'  ri -e  in  spii  i  il  t\pei  t»f  c  har.:«  ter   in  ::» 
nieiiiUr^.      IAer\  1  iw  ni  I  timltn  l  int»re  or  less  aflei  ts  the  i  h  it.u  \r: 
o!    the    jM  rsoriN   s';l,»r«  i    to    H.    ^o    l«>ng   as   it    is  ent^ificd.   ar. : 
ni»  rsNjrilv,  e\rr\  v.irii!i>n  in  the  i  h.ir  h  ter  more  or  le\sarri!» 
the  s*  ntiim  rit^  ir<itn  \ilii«  h  the  i-xiern.il  l.iw  i!eri\es  its  f«ir(  e.      Ihr 
< 'trrt^p'Hul*  n«  f,  l."v\i\«r.    ii  n-'t   s.i   iritim.ite  that  «»ne   m-^^lr    ! 
St. itf  flit  lit  I  .n  .tl.\.\s   1..    r'tii!i-r«d    inT«»   the  t»iher.      K«»r   lu«*. 
!»•!•«  il  il.tU  .r.:ti'  1  •  ill*  .,  .'fi-  «!•  M  1«  »pii!  w  ilhM\:t  vriii'islv  aire*  \:r.^ 
thi-  k'«  iH  r  il  t  h  ir  ■.•  '.>  r  ••!  tin   ^:iiil«  rl\  ink' «  w^tiMus,  .iml  in  the  sjr:.r 
H.i\    in>!:i;i  In   in  .\    \  irv   uiil«lv  uithofii   priHl'.n  ing   anv   n<*r:x.j 
I  h  ir.^'«'   in  thr  JxtMUil   "ril^  r,  ih-ei^'h  thiv  aflti  t  the   m  n'.t     * 
»h.i  M  i!  uifk-.       1  ill-  «sst  M,  o  «.{  .»nv  l.iw  Is  in  the  inut'ial  presvirr 
oi  if.i-  ii;*:«  r«  III  ptft-*  i»i  tije  s,.,  mI  sir-n  t:jre.      Anv  a^vN  lalp-n  « :'.^ 
a  ;•: .  •  n  end  »  ili  1.  .'»»■  1  iw  ^  li'  t'-nmnid  w  ish  ri-icmw  e  tii  thjt  rr^! 
\N  f.i n  w»-    ji4s-.  h  i.\»  V.  r.  fr«'in  the  i»f/-n   to   the   tissue,  we  »-  . 
hi".  »■  .»n  ofk' in!«   s!r'. «!:!••»  ith  « i-ft  iin  r:h  s  ui  t  •indiu  t  an*!  i    f 
r»  Nj '•'?■.•! J n;:  in"! in.  tN.  I.  .t  \%r  no  loiiijer  h  i\e  a  driinitr  rn.i  ^  r  i 
Ii\*  •!  II.  «••  f !  .1         I  l:r  in   ••  T I  il,  tJiat  1".  1*  to  \m-  re|;ar«lt-d  as  d«  •  f 
o;.;n^'   tfi-l  «Ii  !»-nii:niiifc:  !'•■  •!r\rli>pin«  lit  of  the  sidisitli.trx  iir^ri!:' 
\ii<!  ^.!i- I    u.'    \\i '>\  etni  it- lit  soviet V  nurnialh  siir\ives.  wc  mjo 
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inversely  infer  from  the  survival  of  a  society  that  it  has  developed 
the  properties  on  -which  its  efficiency  depends.  I'he  actual  laws 
existing  at  any  period  may  not  represent  the  greatest  degree  of 
efficiency  possible;  but  they  must  be  an  approximate  statement 
of  the  essential  conditions. 

The  moral  law,  as  applicable  to  all  members  of  a  society,  defines 
some  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  the  social  tissue.  It  is 
as  independent  of  the  legislature  as  are  the  movements  of  the 
planets.  This  is  true  whether  you  resolve  morality  into  reason 
or  make  it  dependent  upon  utility.  The  action  of  any  set  of 
people  can  no  more  change  the  nature  of  facts  than  that  of  logi- 
cal necessities.  This  is,  however,  fully  true  only  of  morality  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  correspondence  with  facts.  Actual  morality 
corresponds  to  men's  theories  about  facts,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
deviate  from  what  the  code  would  be  if  they  were  incapable  of 
error.  But  it  is  plain  that,  though  it  varies,  it  must  vary  within 
incomparably  narrower  limits  than  other  systems  of  law,  because 
its  variation  is  determined  by  far  more  general  conditions;  it 
maintains  itself,  so  to  speak,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  organic 
instincts.  The  doctrines  of  the  greatest  moral  teacher,  though 
somewhat  in  advance  of  prevailing  standards,  are  successful  only 
in  proportion  as  they  are  congenial  to  existing  sentiments,  give 
articulate  shape  to  thoughts  already  obscurely  present  in  the  social 
medium.  Like  Socrates,  the  reformer  must  be  something  of  a 
midwife.  Morality  grows,  and  is  not  made;  that  is,  it  is  the 
fruit  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  organic  instinct  continued 
through  many  generations.  The  ordinary  mind  resists  any  change 
in  principles  instilled  into  it  from  birth;  the  great  masses  are 
sluggish  in  movement. 

The  moral  law  has  to  be  expressed  in  the  form :  "  Be  this,"  not 
"Do  this."  The  existence  of  a  character  such  that  variations  of 
circumstances  will  cause  no  deviation  from  morality  is  the  only 
security  for  morals.  The  legislator  is  forced  to  classify  conduct 
by  its  objective  manifestations.  But  the  cunning  of  the  man  who 
desires  to  evade  the^code  can  still  devise  innumerable  methods  of 
accomplishing  his  end  indirectly.  Law  permits  what  it  does  not 
prohibit,  and  is,  therefore,  in  danger  of  producing  hypocrisy 
instead  of  virtue. 

The  process  by  which  the  moral  law  (or  rather,  the  law  of  con- 
duct which  includes,  but  is  not  coincident  with  the  moral  law)  is 
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<lrvrli»|KMl,  is  .1  |»pMfsN  i»i  p'liiT.ili/ iijoii.  li  (-<irrc-<'{x*n«:>  'li 
\.f«i  in<!ii<  tp>n  I  .irrirtl  mi  li\  thr  r.n  r  .»n  •>r;:ini/«i!  :n  »  ■«  .r!»j 
I'll  1:1  111) ill:;  uiih  iii'Mlr^  i»i  « i>niliii  t  wlin  ii  .irr  m-i-ii  t-  U-  S-ii 
Niii  iii\  L^r.id'i.ill)  |iiT»rivi'N  til  It  tlu"  itltiiii.tii'  jiriii*  i]  !•■  -•!  •  I  i»vb-: 
f  itiiin  niM^t  1m-  1i\  thr  |iiiiii  tr\  ti't-lin^s.  th.it  nili'<«  i»i  t  >•:;•'  .-  :  r. :€ 
1m-  r\jir«-^Mil  III  tiTiii'*  <•!  <  li.irn  tiT,  .in«l  Mtln-r  r-:K"^  win*  ii «  -m  irt 
tin*  .tj»|»ln  .itiMii  ni  tlir^f  to  iimrr  s]>ri  i.il  1  .im-  iiiij^i  t  -k--  .»  *  ■  t- 
ilin.itf  jiii^itiDii  .111(1  1m-  ri-^'.irilttl  .is  mily  i>i  ioinl;:'  •:)  1  •  ..  r. 
All  tlu'si-   ril'-*  mist   intr-'^mU  i  iirn-sinunl,  \%iiluii  m  :■.    :»  ■*  •■ 

liinilx.   I<i  .1   ^t.ili  Illrlil    lit     thr    f  ••IlillllMllN    i>l    \lt.lll!\    '  !   Wr  !   -J? 
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pgorously  and  systematically  the  various  energies  of  its  members. 
pThe  most  conspicuous  virtue  of  this  class  is  the  virtue  of  courage. 
b  more  primitive  conditions,  courage,  as  necessary  to  the  pres- 
jenration  of  society,  is  regarded  as  a  virtue  in  itself;  later,  some 
luxture  of  judgment  and  reason  is  required  in  its  exercise;  and 
inally,  since  it  may  be  combined  with  other  anti-social  qualities, 
it  is  not  approved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  more  directly  social 
riitues.  Courage  is  now  regarded  merely  as  one  manifestation 
dI  a  character  which  is  fitted  for  all  the  requirements  of  social 
existence. 

The  courage  of  the  bulldog  is  blind  instinct.  Where  such  an 
instinct  exists,  the  animal  survives  by  reason  of  it,  not  because 
he  forms  any  conscious  judgment  of  its  advantages.  It  seems 
necessary  to  suppose  that  races  owed  their  survival  to  military 
prowess  when  reflection  was  still  in  the  most  rudimentary  stage. 
The  utility  of  courage  must  have  been  a  very  obvious  discovery 
as  soon  as  reflection  became  possible;  but  the  quality  must  have 
existed,  in  some  degree,  before  it  could  be  discovered,  although 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  moral  sentiment  doubtless  implies  some 
reflection.  Moreover,  the  instincts  which  imply  a  perception  of 
utility  must  themselves  comply  with  the  conditions  of  existence, 
must  themselves  be  useful.  Increased  intelligence  might  act  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  race  by  increasing  selfish  cowardice 
through  a  keener  perception  of  personal,  as  distinct  from  social, 
risk;  but  this  cannot  be  true  ultimately,  since  we  perceive  that 
intelligent  races  have  an  advantage;  we  may  suppose  that  those 
races  are  most  successful  in  which  a  perception  of  the  vitality  of 
courage  goes  along  with  an  increase  of  courage.  This  principle 
must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  working,  not  only  through  the 
less  conscious  instinct  of  the  lower  races,  but  also  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  a  highly  civilized  society.  The  like  is  true,  mutatis 
mutandisy  of  other  qualities  (such  as  industry,  energy,  and  so 
forth)  which  belong  to  the  same  class. 

The  estimate  of  courage  differs  with  respect  to  the  two  sexes, 
as  does  also  that  of  chastity.  The  historical  explanation  is  sim- 
ple; courage  was  necessary  in  men  in  early  social  stages,  to  race- 
preservation;  to  women,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  given,  from 
early  times,  a  class  of  social  functions  not  requiring  courage. 
The  estimate,  once  fixed,  sur\'ives  even  when  some  of  its  early 
conditions  disappear.    The  savage  acquired  his  wife  by  knocking 
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thesis,  and  historical  statement.  The  perception  of  the 
y  of  truth  first  takes  the  external  form:  "Lie  not,"  which 
spends  approximately  but  not  perfectly  to  the  internal  rule : 
taistworthy."  The  internal  rule,  as  such,  is  the  higher;  the 
nal  may  have  exceptions. 

e  come,  at  last,  to  the  directly  social  virtues  of  justice  and 
volence.  So  far  as  truth  and  temperance  are  strictly  virtu- 
they  may  be  classed,  the  one  under  justice,  the  (5ther  under 
ivolence.  There  is  no  real  conflict  between  justice  and  be- 
ience;  so  far  as  a  man  is  really  benevolent,  he  will  not  wish 
tnefit  some  to  the  injury  of  others.  Justice  seems  to  con- 
in  the  application  to  conduct  of  the  principle  of  sufficient 
:>n. 

;  is  not  safe  to  infer  altruistic  intention  merely  from  altruistic 
sequences.  The  sexual  appetite  appears  to  be  the  most  selfish 
npulses,  in  that  it  prompts  to  conduct  often  ruinous  to  its 
lets.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  root  of  all  social  virtues, 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  hen  who  covers  her  chicks  regards 
Q  as  more  than  comfortable  furniture  in  the  nest.  Altruism 
AS  with  the  capability  of  benevolent  intention;  where  the 
'erring  of  pleasure  upon  others  becomes  a  possible  motive, 
generation  of  pleasure  in  others'  happiness  has  been  traced 
isociation;  but,  though  the  pleasant  association  doubtless  pre- 
s  the  way  for  the  higher  sentiment,  the  latter  is  something 
e. 

is  true  that  all  conduct  is  egoistic,  in  the  sense  that  all  con- 
:  has  its  source  in  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  the  doer;  but  there 
reat  difference  between  conduct  that  regards  human  beings 
acre  means  to  personal  pleasure  and  that  which  takes  into 
mnt  their  feelings  as  sentient  beings.  Sympathy  springs  from 
primary  intellectual  power  of  representation.  I  cannot 
)erly  know  a  man  without  knowledge  of  his  thoughts  and 
ings.  Cruelty  is,  in  many  cases,  simple  insensibility,  inca- 
ty  for  projecting  ourselves  into  the  position  of  other  beings, 
may  desire  the  pain  of  others  when  it  is  useful  as  a  deterrent, 
ecures  our  own  safety;  yet  to  think  about  other  beings  is,  in 
jral,  to  stimulate  our  sympathies,  our  sensibility  being  thus 
rkened  by  the  same  power  which  implies  intellectual  progress. 
o  believe  in  the  existence  of  sentient  beings  is  to  take  into 
mnt  their  feelings,  to  believe  that  they  have  feelings,  which 
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hvT  (iown;  to  him  the  iilral  fi*mininc«  h.irartcr  must  have  incluilo! 
readini'ss  to  be  kmnked  down,  or  at  Ic.ist  unread int*!«»  to  strike 
again;  and,  a^  mhiu*  of  the  forms  of  m.irriage  recall  the  cx:'.\ 
system,  sn  in  ihe  senlinientN  with  whii  h  it  is  reganled  there  mi\ 
still  linger  sonu'thin}^  of  the  early  instinrt  asMK'iatcd  with  »irtk inl- 
and iH'in^  striK  k. 

'I  he  \  irturs  uf  <  hastily  and  temperanee  orriipy  an  intermeduTr 
position  iH-iwrrn  the  virliies  of  strenf;th  and  the  <lirf-i-tly  ««•«  ... 
virtues.  S»me  of  them  are  a  part  of  the  prudential,  antl  oihrr* 
of  the  diret  tly  moral  code.  'leniprr  in*  e  is  primarily  pnident:.u. 
l)iit  the  M^'XM.d  :md  parental  instiiK  (s  < uncern  the  most  intimitr 
structure  i»f  s«m  iely.  (  Mir  inslin*  tive  <  lassification  of  teni[irr.iniT 
as  higher  than  <  ourage  h.is  gotid  rcas<in;  the  classification  of  it  j« 
a  personal  >irtMe  cannot  Ih*  maintained.  .\  man  whosr  \i>(- 
inj  ift-s  only  himself  in  the  first  ]•!  u  e,  bee  omes  jn«  a|ialile  of  Wnr 
fi!:n:;  «»thfrs.  As  wc  i  itiidnnn  the  nun  who-**' i  h  ir.i«  ler  i*  b  •:. 
whi  tinT  fxtern.ii  *  iri  iiiiiNt  in*  t*'*  «!■  •,  i»r  i!«>  n«»t,  gi\e  him  an  ••;■;■  • 
tunity  4if  displ.i\  111^'  n,  s<i  we  olot'<  t  li>^iially  ti»  the  in  in  wh<>  ^^ 
destn»ying  his  vh  t.tl  •{•:  .lities.  uhithrr  the  immetlt.iir  riTf  <  t  ••! 
his  (  ondtK  t  irlls  iiji'ifi  h:m«;  li  or  np.iii  others.  .XnotherrlMur-.!. 
an  instin*  tivr  di^^M^l  .it  st  iisii.ilit\,  sreiiis  to  pn-i « de  jiitlirm' n: 
upi'U  intrmpf*ran4  e,  with  a  strength  n>>t  t^i  be  ai  liMintt-f!  f*>r  b%  i 
mere  s-iiniinm^  up  t»f  <  ••UMMj-fnt  r*.  Ihe  hiim.m  h«»^  re^i^lis  •.• 
as  the  suif  II  of  the  stv  tnru^  oir  stoin  h  h.  I  he  j':s!if;i  ..ti-.n  ! 
the  in^tiiut  i^  not  tli.it  it  iin]  ln-s  a  jiitlL'in''nt  (if  whit  is  :•.«  r  '.. 
b'll  r.ithrr  that  it  is  a  «!'»•  i  il  i;iii;int'nt.  As  m«  n  lH*<iiTnr  :;.  •- 
iiitf  lIr-«  ft]  il,  s\in|Mtli' ti<  .  aii'l  V.I  i,.rth.  tht-v  ^Min  frt^h  »^n^:V.: 
ties,  whh  h  arr  iint  sniiilr  i-.«l:;:iii'nts  ol  i  iin^'ipirrn  *-«  |.  .!  ... 
ilir«  •  t,  imp«r  iii\«'.  and  "  ili.t  .nn  ,1,  .is  .,n\  «i|  the  priiniiiv  ^  -.• 
bilitp-*.  I''  .'■  t  fi'!  i»i  til*  -f'M^ibilitv  \.iM  iiu'.si  litttrr  the  »v  •■ 
t  tM'*  of  thr  «  Inr.H  t«r.      A'«'!iii^iii.  whnh  has  aris4*n  <  hi* '*«   ■• 

tmi'^   of    ^'ri-.it   iuii'ilL'*!!' <■.    in  iX     hue    b«'rn    of    liHf    if    iin'\     J* 

«liMi  instratMn  nf   iJi.*    p.'N-iJ'iI;rv  of  <  «'ni{-i(  iin;;  the  jirr\  i  .  -.. 
)-i--i  '11^,       Ifi    I    ^iiir.l  ir  m.'iri-r.  Uf  in  i\  think  a  grrat  rrliTT:>f" 
a    III.*  .rd   I'-r   t-x  •rn;li'.     ■  !  nir  Mi-,    th-i-j^h    he    nr^^lrt  ts    **..'.  ■» 
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hypothesis,  and  historical  statement.  The  perception  of  the 
utility  of  truth  first  takes  the  external  form:  "Lie  not,"  which 
corresponds  approximately  but  not  perfectly  to  the  internal  rule : 
"  Be  trustworthy."  The  internal  rule,  as  such,  is  the  higher;  the 
external  may  have  exceptions. 

We  come,  at  last,  to  the  directly  social  virtues  of  justice  and 
benevolence.  So  far  as  truth  and  temperance  are  strictly  virtu- 
ous, they  may  be  classed,  the  one  under  justice,  the  (5ther  under 
benevolence.  There  is  no  real  conflict  between  justice  and  be- 
nevolence; so  far  as  a  man  is  really  benevolent,  he  will  not  wish 
to  benefit  some  to  the  injury  of  others.  Justice  seems  to  con- 
sist in  the  application  to  conduct  of  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason. 

It  is  not  safe  to  infer  altruistic  intention  merely  from  altruistic 
consequences.  The  sexual  appetite  appears  to  be  the  most  selfish 
of  impulses,  in  that  it  prompts  to  conduct  often  ruinous  to  its 
objects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  root  of  all  social  virtues. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  hen  who  covers  her  chicks  regards 
them  as  more  than  comfortable  furniture  in  the  nest.  Altruism 
begins  with  the  capability  of  benevolent  intention;  where  the 
conferring  of  pleasure  upon  others  becomes  a  possible  motive. 
The  generation  of  pleasure  in  others*  happiness  has  been  traced 
to  association;  but,  though  the  pleasant  association  doubtless  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  higher  sentiment,  the  latter  is  something 
more. 

It  is  true  that  all  conduct  is  egoistic,  in  the  sense  that  all  con- 
duct has  its  source  in  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  the  doer;  but  there 
is  great  difference  between  conduct  that  regards  human  beings 
as  mere  means  to  personal  pleasure  and  that  which  takes  into 
account  their  feelings  as  sentient  beings.  Sympathy  springs  from 
the  primary  intellectual  power  of  representation.  I  cannot 
properly  know  a  man  without  knowledge  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Cruelty  is,  in  many  cases,  simple  insensibility,  inca- 
pacity for  projecting  ourselves  into  the  position  of  other  beings. 
We  may  desire  the  pain  of  others  when  it  is  useful  as  a  deterrent, 
or  secures  our  own  safety;  yet  to  think  about  other  beings  is,  in 
general,  to  stimulate  our  sympathies,  our  sensibility  being  thus 
quickened  by  the  same  power  which  implies  intellectual  progress. 

To  believe  in  the  existence  of  sentient  beings  is  to  take  into 
account  their  feelings,  to  believe  that  they  have  feelings,  which 
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may  persist  whrii  I  am  not  aware  of  tht-in.     A  rcil  U-Iirt.  A^*'.n. 
implies  that,  at  the  inoiiunt  of  lu'lief*  1  ha\e  repriMiii  .ii\f  mh 
s;itions   or    emutioHN  <  orresponiliii^   to   thoM*   uhit  h    impU    th' 
.!( tii.il  pn-Nem  e  of  the  t>l>ie<  t.    'lo  t.ikc  sentient  e  into  .u  i  oim:  :• 
to  s\mi»athi/e,  to  iril  with.      I  he  onlv  <  i»n<iiti4inneteNvir\  ti»rt!ir 
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symp.ithv  to  (-\i>t.  .md  to  bi*  rapalile,  thcreftire,  of  lK*<<inun^  a 
nioi]\t',  i>  that  I  •<hi)Ml(i  really  heliexe  in  the  ol>ie«  t,  antl  hf-ii<r 
hi\e  repti'M-ntatue  ierlin^s.  S\stem.ith  ally  to  t^noft*  the%r  rri.i 
Hi 'lis  is  (o  at  t  a»  1  sho!ilii  at  t  if  I  were  an  e^i>ist  in  ihc  r\irenir^t 
MiiM'  and  h(  111  th.it  thrre  uere  no  i  nnsi  ioiiMies^  in  ihc  wurM 
e\(  ept  my  own.  l>Mt  rr. illy  to  i  .irry  oi:t  this  ])rin(iplc  is  ttt  Ik*  jn 
iiliot:  for  an  e^^Mniul  part  of  the  uorld  as  interesting  to  nir  u 
<onNtitMir<l  li\  till-  |i  limits  ot  other  <  onM  itni^  a^'rnt%  and  I  tan 
ignore  tin  ir  iM-Hteni  e  only  at  the  i  o^t  of  h)sin^  :dl  the  intrili^t  m  r 
uhh  h  di^tiit^'iuhi  N  me  fri>m  the  lowrr  aniinaU.  It  i%  tfat-  ihjt 
thi-*  \  it  .iii'tM^  "^.^I'M'  ''^'V*  ^'""^  p  tin  at  aiiothrr's  ])ain,  m.i\  rr^*:it  tn 
our  Nimplx  ijiitiru'  rul  i>t  *»fiT  i>uii  pun  l»v  ^oin^  avia\  {•••t::  !hr 
siirtrrrr.  t*  nioviii;:  hiiu,  I'l  ili^iMi'^^iti::  Iniii  irtiin  our  mind  ^^  i 
lai  t.  ihrsf  iiifiii.Ml,  in-  •.nrti  pjf.ii«d.  iJni  in  m.mv  i  .im  s,  *;•  :. 
a  I  uisiM*  i>  iinp't'Miiii-  with- 'it  ilic  ri  irint  i  ititiii,  .it  the  '^.imc  ;:!i.'-. 
«»!  Ill  iiiy  pli  i'!;r< -.  li  .i  in  in  i^  to  Inr  uiih  his  irit  n<i«.  hf  -i.  •: 
^h.irc  tilt  II  j'i\  '^  .»i.«i  *  iM'irt  - .  tin* «  iiMii  r  !•«  n-  it  iH-tun-n  a  p.*i!'.i  .1  .r 
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agent;  normally,  it  is  prudent  to  be  virtuous;  and  the  sympa- 
thetic motives,  so  to  speak,  always  develop  within  the  framework 
provided  by  the  other  motives.  To  become  reasonable  is  to  act 
on  general  principles,  and  to  act  consistently;  and  this  includes 
the  condition  that  a  statement  of  the  real  cause  of  my  action 
should  equally  assign  the  reason  of  my  action.  The  law  which 
my  feelings  actually  follow  must  coincide  with  the  principle  which 
commends  itself  to  my  reason.  In  order,  then,  that  a  being  pro- 
vided with  the  social  instincts  should  act  reasonably  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  take  that  course  of  conduct  which  gives  the  greatest 
chances  of  happiness  to  the  organization  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
As  the  pain  or  pleasure  in  another*s  pain  or  pleasure  is  direct,  so 
the  end  willed  is  willed  as  pleasurable  to  the  subject,  and  the 
statement  that  altruism  involves  the  contradiction  of  aiming  at 
something  else  than  the  real  end  —  the  pleasure  of  the  subject 
—  in  order  to  secure  that  end,  is  erroneous.  The  fact  prob- 
ably is  that  the  mind  "  flickers,"  taking  into  consideration  various 
consistent  and  mutually  dependent  ends,  some  of  which  may  be 
primarily  egoistic,  some  altruistic.  The  physician  is  not  benev- 
olent enough  to  cure  me  unless  he  expects  a  fee ;  but  he  may  act 
also  out  of  sympathy;  he  need  not  be  always  thinking  of  his  fee. 
Our  sympathies  would  be  stifled,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cooperation 
of  motives  of  a  different  kind. 

Altruism  is  the  faculty  essentially  necessary  to  moral  conduct; 
but  the  altruistic  sentiment  is  not  to  be  identified  with  morality. 
The  elementary  sympathy  must  be  regulated  and  disciplined,  in 
order  that  it  may  give  rise  to  true  morality.  Virtues,  for  instance, 
which  belong  to  the  type  of  truthfulness  and  justice,  generally 
imply  a  severe  restraint  of  the  immediate  sympathetic  impulses. 

We  recognize  the  internal  motive  as  desirable,  and  recognize 
a  difference  between  the  man  who  acts  only  from  prudential 
motives  and  the  one  who  acts  from  moral  motives.  We  consider 
the  latter  meritorious,  that  is,  that  he  has  a  certain  claim  upon 
society,  inasmuch  as  he  has  done  for  nothing  what  another  man 
will  only  do  for  pay,  or  has  refrained  from  action  from  which  a 
less  moral  man  can  be  restrained  only  by  coercion.  Wherever 
society  finds  sacrifice  of  the  individual  necessary,  it  pays  for  it  in 
terms  of  merit.  Merit  is  the  value  put  upon  virtue;  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  social  forces,  by  which  our  characters  are  moulded. 

Every  character  is  developed  under  circumstances,  and  depetvds 
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as  essential,  certain  moral  qualities;  the  consciousness  of  the 
code  and  of  the  condemnation  of  certain  classes  of  acts,  which  it 
would  cause,  is  implied  in  the  sense  of  shame.  The  sense  is 
closely  connected  with  the  instinctive  disgust  before  noticed.  It 
seems  to  have  especial  reference  to  decency  and  indecency.  The 
value  of  the  sense  of  decency  cannot  be  measured  by  a  considera- 
tion of  a  particular  set  of  bad  consequences  from  indecent  actions 
other  than  the  shock  to  decency ;  we  must  consider  the  whole 
difference  between  a  state  of  society  which  does,  and  one  which 
does  not,  possess  it;  it  is  an  essential  symptom  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  Again,  the  judgments  of  conscience  may  be  compared 
to  aesthetic  judgments.  The  difference  between  the  aesthetic  and 
other  pleasures  depends  upon  the  form  of  gratification,  not  upon 
the  instincts  gratified,  and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  difference 
between  work  and  play.  The  artist  may  appeal  to  our  moral 
emotions,  giving  us  imaginary  ideals;  but  emotion  at  the  con- 
templation of  such  types  is  in  the  aesthetic  phase  when  we  simply 
enjoy  their  contemplation,  and  it  passes  into  the  practical  phase 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
our  lives.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  moral  law  has  become  internal, 
is  the  delight  in  heroic  or  benevolent  energy  spontaneous;  in  so 
far,  we  may  speak  of  the  existence  of  a  moral,  as  of  an  aesthetic, 
sense.  A  man  of  fine  moral  sensibility  may,  indeed,  like  the 
artist,  perceive  finer  moral  discords  than  can  be  measured  by 
formulae;  and  may  thus  supply  a  more  delicate  test.  But  the 
complex  problem  of  a  difference  in  moral  judgment  may  yet  be 
solved  approximately  by  reference  to  the  test  of  social  welfare; 
the  highest  type  is  that  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  conditions  of 
social  welfare.  The  collective  experience  of  the  race  is  always 
progressing  towards  a  more  accurate  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  utilitarian  theory,  which  makes  happiness  the  criterion  of 
morals,  coincides  approximately  with  the  evolutionist  theory 
which  makes  health  of  the  society  the  criterion;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  health  and  happiness  approximately  coincide.  The  utilita- 
rian theory  fails,  however,  in  one  or  two  respects.  It  gets  rid, 
as  much  as  possible,  of  a  priori  truths,  and  rejects  intuitions;  it 
bases  its  argument  on  the  assumption  that  all  knowledge  is  em- 
pirical and  the  ethical  problem  to  be  solved  by  a  summing  up  of 
the  consequences  of  action.  It  thus  neglects  the  truth  which 
is  implied  by  evolution, —  that  the  organism  itself  \s^\n\tv^\.Vv^ 
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be  made  virtuous.  This  is,  for  the  practical  moralist,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  all  ethical  inquiry.  Now  there  is,  by  our 
theory,  a  necessary  and  immediate  relation  between  social  vitality 
and  morality.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  the  same  inti- 
mate connection  in  the  individual  case.  The  sacrifice  of  some 
of  its  members  may  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  society  itself. 

We  have,  then,  to  answer  three  questions:  first,  whether  the 
virtuous  man,  as  such,  is  happier  than  the  vicious;  second,  whether 
it  is  worth  while,  on  prudential  grounds,  for  the  vicious  man  to 
acquire  the  virtuous  character;  and  third,  whether  it  can  be  worth 
while,  in  the  same  sense,  for  the  vicious  man  to  observe  the  moral 
law. 

If  any  man  outside  the  pulpit  were  to  ask  himself  what  were 
the  main  conditions  of  happiness,  the  answer  would  certainly 
include  health  as  the  first,  most  essential,  most  sufficient  condi- 
tion. But  the  whole  process  of  nature,  upon  the  evolutionist  doc- 
trine, implies  a  correlation  between  the  painful  and  the  pernicious, 
and  thus  the  elaboration  of  types  in  which  this  problem  is  solved 
by  an  ever-increasing  efficiency  and  complexity  of  organization. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  typical  or  ideal  character,  at  any 
given  stage  of  development,  the  organization  which,  as  we  may 
say,  represents  the  true  line  of  advance,  corresponds  to  a  maximum 
of  vitality.  It  seems,  again,  that  this  typical  form,  as  the  healthi- 
est, must  represent  not  only  the  strongest  type  —  that  is,  the  type 
most  capable  of  resisting  unfavorable  influences  —  but  also  the 
happiest  tjrpe;  for  every  deviation  from  it  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, not  merely  of  liability  to  the  destructive  processes 
which  are  distinctly  morbid,  but  also  to  a  diminished  efficiency 
under  normal  conditions.  However,  the  typical  man,  though  he 
is,  on  this  theory,  the  virtuous  man,  is  also  much  more  than  is 
generally  understood  by  that  name.  Happiness  is  the  reward 
offered,  not  for  virtue  alone,  but  for  conformity  to  the  law  of 
nature,  "  Be  strong. "  Beauty,  strength,  intellectual  vigor,  aesthetic 
sensibility,  prudence,  industry,  and  so  forth,  are  all  implied  in 
the  best  type,  and  are,  so  far,  conducive  to  happiness.  If  virtue 
be  taken  in  the  narrower  sense  as  implying  chiefly  the  negative 
quality  of  habitual  abstinence  from  forbidden  actions,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  coincides  with  happiness.  You  can  raise 
a  presumption  that  moral  excellence  coincides  closely  with  a 
happy  nature  only  when  you  extend  "moral"   to   include  all 
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sympathy,  when  not  guided  by  knowledge,  may  lead  to  rash 
changes  productive  of  evil  as  well  as  good.  To  improve,  whether 
for  the  race  or  the  individual,  whether  in  knowledge  or  in  sym- 
pathy, is  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  a  new  set  of  experiments 
has  to  be  tried,  and  experience  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  pain. 
It  is  true  that  beyond  the  science  lies  the  art;  we  must  incite 
the  intrinsic  motives  to  good  through  the  pressure  of  the  social 
factor.  A  certain  disadvantage  to  the  individual  cannot  fomf  a 
reason  for  our  not  endeavoring  to  make  him  moral  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ;  the  good  of  society  as  a  whole  is  involved ;  and  even  the  man 
who  is  himself  immoral  sees  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  moral 
medium,  and  would  prefer  that  the  world  at  large  should  not  be 
guided  by  his  own  principles. 

B.   CARNERI 

Cameri  begins  his  book  on  "Morality  and  Darwinism" 
(Sittlichkeit  und  Darwinismus,"  187 1),  with  the  rejection  of  the 
older  Spiritualism  in  favor  of  Idealism,  on  the  ground  that  modern 
investigation  has  made  it  impossible  for  philosophy  to  assume 
any  foundation  but  one  sanctioned  by  science;  and  with  a  rejec- 
tion of  dualism  in  favor  of  monism,  on  the  ground  that  the 
investigations  of  Wundt  and  others  have  shown  the  psychical  and 
the  physical  to  be  identical. 

Instinct  is  defined  by  Cameri  as  thought  upon  the  standpoint 
of  mere  sensation,  but  following  the  laws  of  the  same  logic  as 
governs  conscious  thought.  There  is,  thus,  according  to  his  view, 
no  exception  to  be  taken  to  the  conception  which  represents 
instinct  as  the  action  of  mental  force,  the  difference  between  it 
and  human  reason  as  one  of  degree  only.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
confusion  which  ascribes  reason  to  the  animals.  Even  their  intel- 
ligence is  one-sided,  since  it  does  not  reach  self -consciousness, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  unquAlified  improvement  upon 
instinct,  since  the  latter  loses  both  in  intensity  and  in  certainty 
of  action  when  it  no  longer  governs  undisturbed  by  other  influ- 
ences: only  such  animals  as  are  endowed  with  intelligence  ever 
eat  of  injurious  food.  In  human  beings  instinct  has  almost  dis- 
appeared;—  almost,  we  say,  since  savages  do  many  things  in  an 
instinctive  manner,  and  even  civilized  men  at  times  perform  acts 
which,  on  account  of  the  exceeding  rapidity  of  their  e^ecvilvott^ 
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cannot  l>c  rofjanlcil  as  the  results  of  reflection.  Instinct  ku\  l< 
r()in|)are<l  to  polarity  in  magnetism,  according  to  nhich  opitmitn 
arc  attracted.  Instinct  was  evolved  !)y  natural  selection.  U^t 
intelligence  and  judgment  are  dinibtless  also  to  !h*  found  ors 
far  down  in  the  s<:ale  of  species.  The  hnite  con^  iousnr^^  :*, 
nevertheU*^s,  (inly  a  transition  stage,  in  which  the  indi\  idv:>i  > 
still  lost  in  the  species;  and,  as  such,  it  is  not  !<i  Ik*  ««in!uv<! 
with  human  reason.  Consciousness  in  the  bnites  is  purrU  *.*■ 
jective,  a  cons<  iousness  "tiir  sich  ";  while  in  human  licincs  i!  :* 
cons<iousness  **an  imd  fiir  sich."  tonst  iousnes*  ih.il  l»ci«>inf» 
sul>ject-ol»ject  throu^di  the  cone  epts  de\elo|K'd  h\  lan^uagr. 

Man  is  as  unconditionally  sul>jc(  t  to  the  law  of  c  aus.ility.  p'*^*  hi 
callv  ami  phvsicallv,  as  the  nuTcst  atom.  There  is  ni>  s\u  h  thini 
as(  ham  c;  but  in  this  very  l.irt  lies  a*  ons^dation.  In  the  <  'imr;'! 
of  individualization  in  its  broadest  sense,  it  in<  liided  thrcon^r;' 
tion  of  frcciloin,  and  in  the  \crv  n  tturc  oi  man  there  is  .m  \Thir 
stfMf  ttblf  iiupiilsc  to  irrcdom.  hiH  bciiift;.  as  sell  f  onv  i>>-:^.  > 
i<li-nti«  il  with  tlir  l.iitt-r  iiiiihiIm*.  Ihi^  im  rcaMs  with  im  rr.i«:r.; 
(  IV  ili/.iliiin.  .Old  tii^  fiiMliv  b(-(  omc  the  pioblnn  bv  ihr  vi!  i;:-'!! 
of  whii  il  .doiif  in  (11  (  ill  attiin  t>*  mIi  ^.iti^t.K  Imn.  It  i«  tr^c 
th  it  tilt-  p'>\«rr  itf  «  h  >i(  ('  1^  im  onsi^tcnt  uith  the  law  oi  c  juoiiti 
bit  111  th«-  m  innrr  lu  ulih  h  the  imn,  as  :i  thinking  U'lng.  i-.kf« 
hi^  nI  iui|  n\f  t  A'fi  i\n>{  thv  >p<'«  It  >»,  hr  bci  oinrs  a  pcrvin.  an  \n'\:- 
\i<l:iiit\.  A"*  Miif  iif  ihr  sjif«  n-..  Ill"  shares  the  c  haf.n  teri*';*  * 
oi  thf  Npi'i  hn,  I ,  111  ('\|ir(  ^-'.'iii  «»i  ihf  Npi  i  irs  hUm,  .ititl  hi<»  m  !:  ■• 
I-,  d'tt  rniirn  il  o  itw.irillx  i»v  tliirii.''.  b  :t  it  is  *«»  d«'terni:ui  il  "■.'» 
iM>-<!i  itf-K  ]»v  mtMUs  of  tl'ii'ML'lit.  ••!  '■•mfpli.  iIum*  are  the  im 
iii«t!iiii'  i!<  tf-rinin.in!-.  Hi  u«  «  ,  in  m's  r«  l.iti<>n  l»i  thin*;*  i*  i 
di:!i  r«iii  '»nv  n  <  oriliri^  to  th**  ;:r.n!<'  i»!  hi*-  knowb  i\i^v.  In  "*••  ii! 
.Is  ?ii:  >  I-  .nl«  ■;  :  ite,  tli.it  i-^,  *  -  irr»'.;"  »iiiU  to  ihr  Ifitii  ..|  .n  f.i.r:!i. 
\\  '  T-  '.  =•;  ■!!  J-  in  at  ti\f  oii'-  rj  s..  i.ir  .is  it  is,  >*n  ihv  «  •ntfin. 
m  •!'   ;■■■  'tr.  t^f  ffl.iti.in  i^  j  »■  i-^i-.f  unf. 

«  ■     •  ■•  !•  r  :  -  ifi:»  irn  .:?ii!  I  .n  !j«\i  r  !••  rf:  u  r«!  b  ;i  "nlv  «  lanfiril. 
!♦  I .!  tijr'ii/li   tl.'-  i-:!*' r  r\pfrn-n«  c  i»i   ihr  rrstjjts    i 
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the  act  itself  will  be  avoided.     And  even  if  it  were  to  be  avoided, 
such  avoidance  would  not  constitute  an  improvement  of  the  char- 
acter; the  latter  would  but  hide  itself  under  a  mask  to  reappear 
at  the  first  prospect  of  exemption  from  punishment.     That  which 
alone  can  modify  character  is  a  considerable  extension  of  knowl- 
edge.    For,  since  all  things  influence  us  only  in  proportion  to 
the  worth  we  attribute  to  them,  their  power  over  us  must  differ 
according  to  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  our  judgment. 
Therefore,  the  more  we  regard  things  in  the  light  of  their  actual 
worth  and  hence  also  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  the  more 
our  character,  beholding  in  these  relations  the  general  as  the  true, 
will  incline  to  avoid  extremes  in  action.      A  preponderantly 
sensual  character  remains  such  through  life;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  careful  education,  which  makes  it  acquainted  with  nobler 
principles  and  develops  a  sensibility  to  true  beauty,  may  ennoble 
it;  while,  if  the  education  is,  on  the  contrary,  neglected,  it  must 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 
Character  is  the  sum  of  its  "affections,"  that  is,  of  all  states 
^  motions  of  the  disposition.     These  are  divisible  into  ''  pas- 
sions,"—  included  under  selfishness,  which  is  the  general,  all-em- 
bracing passion, —  and  the  active  conditions  of  existence.    These 
two  divisions  are  also  identical  with  pain  and  pleasure,  passion 
with  pain,  and  activity  with   pleasure.      All  desires   have  their 
root  in  the  primary  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  self-propa- 
gation, the  instinct  of  self -propagation  being  only  the  racial 
form  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.     The  instinct  of  self- 
propagation  is  the  highest  of  all  the  passions,  yet,  as  Spinoza 
says,  every  form  of  love  which  recognizes  another  cause  than 
mental  freedom  is  easily  turned  to  hate,  —  if  it  is  not  already  a 
sort  of  madness,  nourished  rather  by  discord  than  concord.     The 
various  forms  of  family  love,  the  love  of  country,  and  friendship, 
noble  sisters  of  love  in  the  narrower  sense,  result  in  desirable 
activity  only  as  they  exist  in  the  form  of  concepts.     Civilization 
is  nothing  but  the  struggle  of  inadequate  and  adequate  concepts, 
in  which,  as  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  nature,  only  that  is 
triumphant  which,  instead  of  assuming  a  position  of  separation, 
makes  the  general  and  the  conditions  of  existence  its  own;  so  that 
charity  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  is,  of  all  humane  feelings, 
that  to  which  the  palm  has  been  given.     In  this  feeling,  the  dia- 
lectic movement  of  the  concept  "man"  is  completed  and  per- 
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fcctci],  the  single  m.in»  in^t(.^ul  of  [vcrishing  in  the  stnigglc  oi  j!' 
against  all,  first  working  his  way  upward  uut  of  his  s\Ki.  ic>  ar.i 
thrn  taking  up,  in  his  own  being,  the  whole  of  mankintl  thr< >..::. 
the  medium  of  bf-nevoleiu  e.  liv  this  evolution  he  raiso  :;:::. 
self  to  the  h'vcl  of  the  general.  Far  higher  th.in  thai  Ci»niu^  ; 
sym|>athy  whi<  h,  in  l<-mhng  tem|)orary  aid  ti>  (»ne,  bring*-  l.i«>:;:.; 
harm  to  mmy,  is  this  adequate  (oiitepl;  true  lK*nr\olcnir  > 
founded  u]M»n  the  clearest  reasoning,  aii<l  is  the  activity  oi  i:.- 
mind's  fulle-'t  poAer.      I  he  discord  nhuh  M:li  lon^  lousnes^  :..« 

<  aused  in  in. in  i  in  be  done  away  with  only  by  the  greatest  |t«>^«.: .? 
I  larifK  ition  oi  sell  «  hiini  io<isness:  man  returns  mentallv  to  t.r 
b  )som  Ml  ilic  univcrsd,  whi-n  every  li\ing  thing  causes  h:nit - 
e\i  1  aiui  in  the  words  «>i  \\\r  ludi  in  |ihilo^i>pher :  '*  iii*holtl  thvsc;: 

l-!thii  s  ranks  higlxT  thin  m  >raN,  the  1  titer  merely  i  tiinpri«ir.«*  i 
rollrttiui  (»f  ptriKultr  r  ili  <»  ni  (untiuit  whi<  h,  an  |Mrtit  .1^:. 
l»e  tr  tiie  st  imp  nf  tin-  i:idi\  id  .  d.  the  n  'ii  i:ni\ervil.  '1  he  ilrt .  t 
of  m  »r  ilitvi  h  inm*  a*  ■  '»rili:i:;  i  ■  i  ;••  »•  li^.tn  1  pei>ples.  'I  his<  h..:,;" 
his  b- '-n  p-Ljirdrd  .i^  m\  it;^  lu'  ut  ihil  tit  re  is  no  ab>«il:ite  ":  ' 
only  r'  1  tliNe  i:oi»d.  11- it  ific  i  mn  rpt  oi  xlv  i  fO<Ml  is,  like  Xhr  %  r 
t  rpi  Ml  till-  r.«Mitit  .1,  ij;r  iriiit  oi  rd  II  iii'»n.  ih.ii  i*.  it  !■»  :..•' 
ptiil  i«  t  oi  minil.  whh  M.  ihro'igh  its  own  evohitinn.  a:r:\r^  ^' 
Kiii.\li«l^'e.  \N  htn  \%f  d  »  aw  iv  w  nh  .dl  « «un  rssjuns  t«»  om  *:«'>  :. 
i\!r  1-.  i::  ini  dr-.iri'*,  ab-t  .in  if«»m  |il  »•  in;:  mnwl  aUfve  the  uniw  :«. 
1 1 A  lit  I  .i':^.iliiv,  au'l  .<re  <  •uitent  s ith  the  1 1<  t^  m.ule  known  i  >  « 
bv  SI  J.  ij.  r,  «♦■  p- »  -J."  ih  it  the  ab-d  :le  I  rue,  lU- i*;til  .1,  .:  1 
<ii»id.  Iiifs  t!n*  « ii  ir  u  t'-r  «i|  thf  I  nurt^il.  In  this  ;:ni>rr«. 
I  h  ir  H  t'-r  It  h  is  .iIa.iv  s  h:i  Hv  i  i:nil  cxprcNNion  in  h:im  in  l:ii .  -:/^ 
m  tiiii  1  !i  »r  u  irr  ii  u  dl  .u.\  w  -  u\u\  r\prrss|,»n.  I  he  hlr.i  »h  ■  r 
rr  u  li'-i  p"rii«  I   I  Kprri-i.'i   m  tin*   did«-<!ii     m'i\rment   f»i   thry 

tlirri-  I    nil  <  p: ..  lii'"    I  ri;»-.  V  •    l'.*   .  .t  :i  .1.  .tnd  the  < «i.  h  .*  *    •: ' 

int«i  e\i-l' 111  •■  b\    tin-    IIP    1    .•:.•!  I'l    I;, I"  ->•  ll   iiidu  id  i  di/in.:  --    ' 
*   ttiy*  !■»  :-n'  -•.  1  i-l  .IS  fii'-  1  .-'i  .:i-:i  uri  ih«-  r.trth.  «hn  h  ?♦  .u  ':.<  \  i> 

<  iriip!*-::    '1  i:i  mm.  i^  t'l-   ■•   ••■■mi--  •■:  !i;«'  f'lr^i  «  Jirmn  li  pr.Mt** 

N  -l'i!il-,  :.  1. 1-  thf  t'\>i  <>:i»-  i  V,  <  :ii;:iil  |i  «inl\  in  vi  I  tr  rr.d'.fr  ■. 
as  n  i'  :••■  : ,  t  ^j.n  ..m  .1  tlir  ■  .i:'i  :i.  .mil  \':\r  a«  t  i  .iit\  *'i  n  it  ;rr  :•  -v 
e\;r«--.!  'i  j'l  !j»;"i-!  j  I-  !  U  I'M  .tr«",  m  I  .i  l,  «»nr.  the  s':i  i  «•*«■:  -  * 
t?;-  r  d- ■.•',;  Ml*  •!•  -n  t!.«"  «■  r*ii  b-jii.:  •  s':i  <  ••'•sjun  onl\  i!i  rcli'  ' 
i-i  I*;-  f  rrr:,  .  n!  t  r  .  !•!  !•  ! .  fi-^P' I  t.  Althn'.gh  lo  <ivr  n  t  r. 
id  t;:i»''.  th  ■  .s.iuds  it  i;r. !!    -■.-  "I   \<;r>  l;e  ln'twren  the  !*•  .  !.  '■  .' 
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separation  does  not  represent  a  second  lor  the  universe  and  its 
eternity,  for  the  comprehension  of  which  it  must  be  disregarded. 

The  good  man  is  he  who  does  good  for  its  own  sake,  without 
effort,  not  out  of  momentary  caprice,  but  out  of  perfect  knowl- 
edge and  conviction.  He  is  free,  since  he  acts  out  of  his  own 
character,  the  law  of  nature  appearing  as  the  law  of  his  own  mind; 
freedom  lies  in  the  absence  of  discord  and  strife  in  the  mind. 
The  good  man  has  strength  of  soul,  just  as  the  man  who  lifts  a 
weight  without  effort,  not  he  who  lifts  it  only  with  the  greatest 
eflort,  possesses  strength  of  body. 

There  is  no  absolute  Evil  in  contrast  to  the  absolute  Good. 
Evil  is  negative.  The  perfection  of  man  is  identical  with  the 
attainment  of  absolute  Good  through  evolution. 

Morality  knows  nothing  of  either  reward  or  punishment;  for  it 
there  are  only  causes  and  effects.  This  truth,  on  which  morality 
is  based,  lends  to  the  freedom  out  of  which  its  activity  proceeds 
a  deeper  worth.  The  eternal  laws  of  mind  point  the  way  by 
which  mankind  has  to  proceed ;  it  is  the  same  way  by  which  man 
has  become  man  and  by  which  he  must  proceed,'even  if  he  did 
not  will  to  advance  thus.  In  the  struggle  for  existence,  which 
knows  only  victory  or  destruction,  progress  is  a  necessity  of 
nature,  but  it  is  less  painful  and  more  rapid  the  more  clearly 
these  laws  come  to  be  perceived  by  consciousness.  Vet,  however 
clear  they  may  be,  it  is  only  by  a  tireless  endeavor  which  shrinks 
from  no  sacrifice,  that  progress  takes  place.  The  end  which 
morality  has  in  view  is  distant,  for  it  is  high;  but  only  with  its 
attainment  will  mankind  fully  deserve  its  name  when  "  struggle 
has  been  transformed  to  labor,  when  no  insignia  are  recognized 
but  those  of  right,  no  weapon  used  but  intelligence,  no  banner 
raised  but  that  of  civilization." 

In  the  volume,"  Man  the '  End '  of  Man  "  (Der  Mensch  als  Selbst- 
zweck,"  1877),  "a  positive  criticism  of  Hartmann's  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,"  Carneri  defines  instinct  as  no  form  of  real 
thought,  nothing  dependent  upon  perception,  but  merely  an 
inherited,  mechanical  dexterity  dependent  upon  sensation.  For 
the  assumption  that  thought  is  the  source  of  instinct  must  lead 
us  naturally,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  where  the 
centralizing  organ  of  thought  is  absent,  to  the  theory  that  thought 
is  universal  in  nature ;  that  is,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  theory  of  atom- 
souls.    It  is  evident  here  that  not  Carneri's  definition  of  instinct 
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Koiiinili  .is  lii->  lonx'i'lion  uf  lhi>U);hl  i^  <  l):mi;i'<l  fruiii  i:i< 
ii<l<>i-t..l  111  "MtilK  liU  II  111x1  lUrHiniMims."  tJiou^m  I- iii^- ■ 
liiiuti'il,  .<'•  il  u,iM)<<i  in  iIk-  ii-rincr  tui.ik,  lusdi  <.iii-.i  i<><,.  tin  i 
;l.  liun.  ;i"!:ii,.  ■[  L.  I..-  .|.-;..ti-iriil  liin.n  futv..'i,.  ,  m1!..I:.m:i.-i 

till-  t'l.iin.      Ill  liiisl k  ..!-'•.  ili.'.iiiili<ir<I'i'i>i.  <lli<-  i-l.  i  .is  ^  i 

tlinv  li.MM;;]!..  n:.,1  rvi-i.'i»  r.  tlL-ii^h  n..i.  L.-^u..  in  ..i.i  iii' 
|.liv.i.  A  M  11-.-.      Ill-  i>U'  .li-iii  iML.t  .>i  -i.  il  ..>Tt  111'  .1  III'  lo  -'^n 

any  •nhrr  u.iy  1>.  tli'-  ..li  .^iiiik  ni  |. ...  ili.iit  il.  .t  .-i   ^  -.f-r 

:iinl  t'l  liini  "ihr  «'H r  liir  ill;1<  ti  ili-l  ulio  fii\,-  v-  i-ii.-t 

miirt.-  H.icth  iliin  ih.ii  >>t  tin-  !<!■'  ili-i  »li<>  <.ii^;ii  iti  ■>  .i  ttli--lr  ) ':. 

s..].ill.  .lU^M.'UI,"      DirUMik"!    |>)>ll'i„.|.i,t    h.^lll  Ihr  I. '..! 

Ill  .ill  tli.l  i....i,tT.rx   t.>  -Kii'..  ..ii.l  il>'- <  I  .r>ri.  .ii..ii  .  i  i.!< 

ill.-  mil   li>:^    1m     .:r'::i,'.!.    tJ"!    ...  ..  .1'  ■..■.,■■•,   ..  I'll  .T-    \--*.,. 

.\Mv..:!..r.l.rin:!;-.ni.in."n-i-!ir,i  •■.,  v....,k  ..|  ,  l..l■.• 
:l.  •  .t-!ri-i..«l,i.  h  til.:  iii.iiw.;  .  n-.ii«\  .  ,  ;  -  il.-.  r:r-i...Ti.!  ; 
1.1  v.-  -:r  .;vl.'  i-.r  .-u.t-  il  . .  i.  n-  ■..  ni;-  :■  ■    \  .:  ti.-  .  yyu  --. 

I-..;' :l-.-  t  -  -li  ■■-... ■:^  i!i,.n  ..iml.iii  -     ■  ;■  t  :■■  .  i:-!  ii,.;-.:.! 
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The  conceptions  of  teleology  are  gioundless.  The  so-called 
"ends  "  of  nature  have  the  peculiarity  that  they  are  according  to 
the  means.  It  does  not  rain  in  order  that  there  may  be  vegeta- 
tion, but  vegetation  exists  because  it  is  conditioned  by  the  rain. 
Only  with  thinking  man,  in  his  struggle  for  existence,  arises  the 
concept  of  ends;  man  has  not  attained  to  civilization  by  help  of 
a  friend;  rather  has  he  wrung  civilization  from  nature  as  an 
enemy;  compelled  by  it  to  the  exertion  of  his  whole  strength, 
and  growing  in  cunning  by  exercise,  he  has  learned  to  use  the 
weaknesses  of  his  foe  to  his  own  advantage.  To  want  he  owes 
the  greatest  things  that  he  has  accomplished.  By  way  of  labor 
alone  can  victory  over  nature  be  achieved  and  salvation  won. 

The  standpoint  of  faith  is  childlike.  Faith  does  not  reason, 
and  may  not  do  so  if  it  wishes  to  remain  faith.  The  child  can 
comprehend  nature  and  man's  relation  to  it  only  by  the  language 
of  faith,  and  there  are  large  classes  of  people  who,  for  a  long 
time,  will  be  accessible  to  no  other  language  but  this.  But  faith 
must  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  mankind  outgrows  intellectual 
childhood.  In  the  same  measure,  the  worth  of  the  philosophical 
solution  of  certain  problems  must  increase;  and  among  the  most 
important  of  these  problems  must  be  reckoned  that  of  bridging 
the  chasm  between  the  individual  and  the  world,  which  has  grown 
wider  with  the  awakening  of  consciousness.  It  lies  in  the  nature 
of  self-conscious  thought  to  reach  out  beyond  itself,  just  as  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  sense- percept  ion  to  regard  this  "  beyond  "  as  the 
world  to  come.  Hence  the  endless  longing  which  seeks  the  ruler 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  despairs  without  him;  until  the  sup- 
posed right  to  a  future  life  is  perceived  to  be  the  right  to  the 
Only  Whole,  and  an  end  is  set  in  the  attainment  of  this  whole. 
For  the  thinking  man  an  aimless  life  has  no  meaning;  there  is 
only  one  means  of  bridging  the  chasm;  namely,  that  mankind 
shall  set  itself  an  end. 

A  final  destruction  of  life  upon  the  earth  must  surely  come, 
whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden  catastrophe  or  as  the  result 
of  a  slow  process.  But  such  an  end  can  no  more  be  regarded  as 
the  "  end  "  in  the  philosophical  sense  than  death  can  be  regarded, 
in  the  same  sense,  as  the  "end"  of  the  individual  life.  By  the 
development  of  ideas,  which  are  concepts  of  reason  in  distinction 
from  concepts  of  the  understanding,  we  arrive  at  a  notion  o(  the 
ideal  as  end. 
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In  the  cthi(  .il  ideal,  there  is  contained  more  than  the  empiru  im 
can  otter.  'I  he  entii<isi.i>in  with  whu  h  the  true  arti>t  starves  iot 
his  ATI,  ur  the  inirt\r  jK-riNhe''  fur  his  conviction,  can  noer  he 
fully  explained  irom  the  etnpirit  al  >tandiKJint.  One  iUtcs  na 
even  need  to  he  an  idealist  in  order  to  m  \  thiiN;  but  the  matcrul:«t 
<*r  the  realist  who  JM»N^<■^se^  tnie  love  of  IkmuIv  and  a  heart  framni 
for  f{reat  tjerds,  merely  dereivo  himself  when  he  rrfii^>  i- 
at  knowled^f  the  All  eml»ra<  iti^  nhuh  therein  overwhelm^  hirn. 
Sm  lolo^y  ,int\  the  IliNtury  ot  (  t\di/ati«>n  ran  i>nly  |K>int  out  ho« 
man  has  attained  to  the  ideas  oi  the  ikrautiful  and  the  (kkm!. 
mhat  these  are  and  wherefore  their  mil^ienre  is  sfi  |)owerful,  —  the 
real  worth  of  the  iSeautiftil  ami  the  CitKNl,  —  thought  by  conce|*t» 
alone  can  show. 

'1  he  Idea  of  Man,  as  he  has  already  develofied  and  may  ^rl 
develoj*,  IS,  as  far  as  o»;r  knowledge  reac  hcs,  the  highest  of  hunua 
tho'i)^'hts.  N\ f  are  th«r«fi»re  formulating  no  metaphysiial  tho'n 
in  iM-r-tnifym^  m.inkind.  .iiid  i«iintmg  out  th.il  the  jirrfei  tm^:  "i 
whu  h  It  Is  ( .!}•  il»te  is  \hr  '^rv  it  end  ^hh  h  it  has  M-t  itstlf.  Wr 
kn<>w,  1>y  o'lr  kno\iled^e  <tt  hum m  nature,  that  mankimt  *.'.\ 
aUa\%  (•:id(M\or  t<»  In*  hij'j'V.  and  th  it  it  \»ill  ajiproaih  nrarrr 
|»  rfri  tiMii  the  mure  re.il  .iri'l  ^intrd  it*  happiness  U-i  omrs. 

1  hr  p.rtp'ilir  rules  «)t  morditv  m  t\  .tml  mtist  i  hange .  but  thr 
hi^'hrst  prm  iple  »»!  .ill  iii'H  hM\  is  i  h.in;;rless.  From  the  p':rf*t 
m  -r  d  f»«  liiij  <  imr  N  InlUr  s  wtifi!"  *'  I  i\e  with  th\  grnrrati'-n. 
1m. t  !•'■  II 't  it^  «ir.iiiire.  sirw  thy  <  (intemjHiraries.  but  in  th*: 
wl.i.  il  tii«-\  IP  <  d.  nut  ih.it  uhii  h  tfi'-v  pri/e.  Without  h.i\itif 
s.'i.tr' d  ill' :r  ^' .i!:.  ^1,  ire  w  nh  nobh  r«  :^n  ition  thrir  puni^hmm^s 
aihl  \i'!'l  lii."ll  Irnly  tuihexoke  whi'  h  the\  U>th  ilU  «  •*  ;ld  V 
»i!hii:t  and  ila  Uar.  ll\  th»-  str.idt.i'^t  <  o:r.ii;e  with  whi«  h  iK*- 
r«  I  :*'•-!  ihriT  ]lfisiire,  thou  sh  It  pr.)\«*  to  them  th.il  it  :*  r.  •! 
t  lA.ri'.ii  ••  wh;ih  «  lu-** -i  thv  s':lifnisNion."  In  tliev  ihrrr  %rf-:j 
t(  n«  •  "  tJ»f  r*-  !;•  ■»  a  whtilr  s\sti  m  nf  itliH  s. 

In  th»'  will  !•►  ;:*"»d,  tudn  i^ililc  ijiun  a  feeling  of  freetl»»m.  *** 
hJ.-.'  h  n'»  jMiwrr  nn  «•  T'h  «  in  rt«b  ';^.  li«  s  true  happine««. 

I ''r  m:nd.  ai  f-ir  miller,  the  1  lu  of  the  indrstnirtibilitv  of 
f.>r«  »■.  I'i  \»«»rk.  i-  tru«*.  1  h  it  whiih  appears  as  f«»rce  or  rnrrici 
Is  m  .!..,n  t\*-T\  iin;'  !-••  to  miT:*»n  is  m-iiion,  and  onU  in  *> 
fir  i-»  i!  .pp'ir-.  •  II  ?*i«-  •|M'?i!:i\  nf  mo'i..n,  force,  enrrr*. 
II).  J,  is*-  ,,j  il;tiiiri!*i  i-  ■.  mitii-r  i»i  Int.  it  .dways  remain*  t^r 
viiitr-.      Ii-it  I  .st  as  the  .11  tivitv  and  for<  e  i>t  matter  iDcreate  •lih 
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its  differentiation,  so  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  mind  increase 
with  intelligence-  It  is  through  intelligence  that  we  come  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and 
through  intelligence  that  we  are  able  to  increase  social  prosperity, 
and  so  morality. 

There  are  no  innate,  primary  human  rights;  there  are  only 
acquired  rights  which  man  has  gained  for  himself  in  the  process 
of  development. 

If  we  were  to  express  negatively  the  end  which  mankind  sets 
itself,  we  should  define  it  as  the  greatest  possible  reduction  of 
pain.  Conscious  existence  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleas- 
ure; but  the  general  progress  heedlessly  overrides  the  individual 
being,  and  we  therefore  have  to  erect  barriers  against  the  stream 
which  thus  turns  pleasure  into  pain. 

Pain  and  pleasure  are  relative  to  the  individual.  Every  sensa- 
tion is  pleasurable  as  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  in  strength  a 
certain  limit  corresponding,  in  each  case,  to  the  nature  of  the 
individual.  Since,  however,  every  sensation  becomes,  by  percep- 
tion, feeling,  thought  appears  as  a  modifying  factor  in  all  pain 
which  does  not  arise  from  too  extreme  physical  injury.  The 
manner  in  which  our  perceptions,  thought- images,  are  formed, 
the  store  of  thought-images  and  concepts  which  we  possess,  and 
hence  our  thought-capacity,  combined  with  the  extent  and  clear- 
ness of  our  knowledge,  are  decisive  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
avoidance  of  pain  and  attainment  of  pleasure,  but  also  with 
respect  to  our  attitude  towards  pain  and  pleasure  in  general ;  every 
pain  and  every  pleasure  has,  in  the  last  analysis,  such  worth  alone 
as  we  attribute  to  it.  The  universalization  of  true  education,  the 
increase  of  intelligence,  is,  therefore,  the  means  by  which  man's 
lot  may  be  bettered. 

Through  the  conditions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  man  has 
grown  to  be  the  glorious  creature  that  he  is.  If  we  gradually  give 
him,  by  education,  an  advantageous  love  of  life  and  pleasure 
therein,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
ethical  principles,  virtue  will  become,  with  the  increase  of  hap- 
piness, a  necessity. 

If  intelligence  is  to  bear  the  fruit  which  we  thus  demand  of  it, 
its  nature  must  be  such  as  not  only  to  be  nourished  by  actual  life, 
but  also  to  uplift  by  its  increase  the  whole  man.  And  this  is, 
in  fact,  the  case;  where  it  is  not  so,  we  have  to  do  with  a  one- 
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siiii'd  (lcvi.'ln|)iiu-nt  MK  li  AS  existing  (ir<  iiinNt.inccs  nftcn  <<»r.'. 
tinii,  )»tit  \%hi<  )i  <.inniit  Ix*  ri';^.ir(l(  d  :i<«  norin.i).  'Ihis  {n'lnt-! 
\icw  !•»  tlu-  tu'«  rss,iry  « •»n^r<nirn«  o  «»i  the  nmty  hIih  h  »c  j-'^t  .!.!r 
of  in  in.  \i  tlii»UL:)it  .in«l  Mill  Ii.im-  thrir  origin  in  fi-clin^.  .iri>:  : 
will  f  l.irifif-N  itM-li  thruii;^h  the  c  l.irifM  .iii«>n  «>f  though:,  tiun  :... 
mUmmv  in  thiiu^ht  ]tM<i^,  in  ^rnrr.il.  to  .in  a<l\.int  i*  in  tcti.'..-. 
and  irnr  initlliL:rnrt*  i^.  inM-|i.(r.il>lf*  frt)ni  trut-  l<i\r.  Uc  ;;m-  !:.f 
Hofii  **  l'>\r  ■  hire,  ;is  drM^'n  itini:  intflli^m*  c  m  Un  hi^hr^t  M-nv^. 
and  «ii*«  l.irr,  miirfo\tr,  tli.il  wr  Mi>uld  iil•^l^l'  to  mt  ilu^  mr.ir.  :.^ 
nl'inr  att.K  lit-ij  t<»  lt)\r.  ()\('r  against  (hi*  ( «>n(  rpti<»n  t^t  !  ^r 
whii  h  uc  find  in  ilartniann  and  S  hojK'nliaik'r,  ht  |>la<  c  thr  •  :. 
rcptmn  111' S|iini)/a,  whodt-Ni^'nalr-*  it  as  a  frt'o.  rcavinaldfai  ::wr*. 
an<I  sax  ^  I  if  it  a^  distin;:Mis})rd  from  passion  that  **  thr  l«i\t*ol  N*'.:. 
tn.in  auil  wiic  has  for  its  <  aiisi%  tint  a  )iIiM>in^  exterior  incrr.v. 
b'lt  lojH  I  lally  li(r«loin  oi  soul." 

If  w«-  Ti  ,:.ird   Mitt-llti:!  Hi  (*  and  1"\«'   in  thnr  highest  .intitho^v 
till- t'li'- a;'|i»  .ti^  as  liu- apjii-ipriatuf,  thf  otiirr  .is  ihr  s<*lf  di*\i-!  'i. 
<  ••!n  f  pi:..n  I.I  i:iMi::>.      iJ-it  sjni  r  wr  form  a  «  on«  rpi:on  of  tr. ;:..:• 
and  m  ik<-  Tii*  m  iiir  own  ontv  in  priip<ittiMn  x**  o'lr  inteiii«:rr)«  r. 
o::r    itni  :<lr  t'>»:r<U  tixin  mu^t  tx-  a<<>>ri!in^'  to  this  mi-.i^  .:r 
and  ^m«  •■  t!-.«  r*-   i>   H'»  a«  ii-ti  wiiIi«mii  r«  m«  tmn.  inti-ilifcirnt  r  n.  .*• 
!»<■    lifi  lil' Ii' -1   !iv   li\«-    a^   \\i  il    as    l-i\e  <  1  iriMfd    l»V    intrlil^rn- r 
I  in-  }i  .'1.-    !  •  I   ..il   I'   mti  ];:,:•  n«  «■ .   l^it  it   is  l-'W  that  fir*t  it.v:% 
it«:«i!i.»   |.   .\i  r  .   w nil  I'.!  I- '-.I   M  I  iiin.ii  i  rc.itc.  li'it  i>niv  <ir«ir<-i 
1  •.•  f\::;;r  j  jv    t  .iiid  n  -Mf  lii  »t  in  .ii  «   iii  p-iint  o';|  as  hio  »-•:*  .• 
d  ••    !■;■.■         !  ".  «■  i>i    til  :Ij'm:i'I.  i  >■.  »•   ••!   <  • ''int rv .  li •\ r  t •*  k'i  •■  ■ 
t    .1*.,  l.\r  •■!  i    ■•  •!  Ml  .;•  :Mr.il.      It  ti.r  lit  \iitii>n  ;»  >:■ 
'  .•\ ,  <!•  T«  fii!!i'  •!  !i\  I  xtiiMii'";-  m»n\i'.,  the  M><r'k  * 
:n—  !i;n    i!' :.«  ;»  III  \ .       I  hr  if  i<»>:i  %\;i\  the  powrr  ot  ^   ■•*■ 
•  :.  ..r-  .?•  r  *.::  .'m  ■. •  r\  "ii.t  r  p  ■■.\«  r  j^  ::j  i!  its  all  r;nl>rat  .'.^. 
- 1  r.  r  .1  !•  r  t«    -  \-  .\   'U  it  «-  a  ii  •  i:iu'    i  tt.rnitx.  i  n.i':!:  ,: 
i- :*  IK*       il   !;.;:. J-.  .i-    j!    it    MH»;:jt   <'n|:rr   r\fn   'ic  r.r. 
:•  i!  i!i  :s  ;  irt-.  i«  <  hi'-rir^^.   I- -.t  \>\f,  rc^vird  ::*:  .*. 
.  ;    -Ml-'    .!  !■•  ::  •:.'    w.i\  ••!  s.il-..iii.in  thru':,:'!  ;!m-.? 
:i-  :■  l«   «    •  :ir  :.\  a  ;...  ■,  i  \  il! ,  ihr  .iM-tr  u  ti.-n  •  !  Ir:*' 
'1  .*'     I  :•   .     !:.-  :■  •    r-'  :  ^  !  im-  tin*  i»l»-.di.* ■.:;.;  j  r  •■ 
■  ••       .'■:.••■  ."r.i.!  -  "'-  ".:i  I  m  i!n  ••wn  amis.       \:.  ; 
.     -^      :«•  •   '    :.:    '  ::  •    «    rj-tpti'n  i-i   imninrtal:!. 
•\    !i  i:     ■    '  \.' r .' U' f,  |.f.  r   ni;st  fi>ntc%^:t^t 
>     .ii.l'.i.  !i  c  \i>t  without  thi%  K-.i 
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Carneri  thus  places  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  Schopen- 
hauer's and  Hartmann's  notion  of  love,  which,  he  says,  "falls 
like  a  deep  shadow  over  their  whole  conception  of  the  world  "; 
and  he  pleads  in  favor  of  a  standpoint  which  shall  make  self- 
perfection  the  aim  of  existence  for  woman  as  for  man.  He 
propounds  a  theory  of  education  for  woman  which,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  places  him  at  one  in  spirit  with  Mill;  but 
he  avers  that  he  cannot  follow  the  latter  in  his  more  extreme 
views,  which,  he  says,  were  evidently  assumed  by  Mill  only  in 
view  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  with  which  he  had  to  coijtend. 
The  book  ends  with  the  following  paragraph :  — 

"  We  do  not  run  after  ideals ;  hence  no  plan  floats  before  us, 
according  to  which  the  world  should  be  shaped  anew.  He  who 
understands  how  to  read  the  book  of  History  knows  that,  in 
no  one  place  does  the  identity  of  form  and  content  come  more 
clearly  into  view  than  in  others,  and  that,  with  every  new  con- 
tent, there  is  always  a  new  form  also.  The  modern  state  has 
by  no  means  outlived  itself  yet,  and  those  who  endeavor  to  do 
away  with  it  know  not  what  they  are  about.  Instead  of  thinking 
upon  a  new  form,  let  us  devote  our  care  to  the  clarification  of  the 
content.  No  one  deceives  himself  as  to  the  suffering  in  the 
world;  but  he  deceives  himself  who  thinks  that  he  alone  can  bring 
about  a  better  condition.  Only  the  action  of  all  can  better  things. 
Therefore,  that  which  remains  for  us  to  do  can  be  summed  up  in 
these  few  words :  Let  us  make  every  effort  possible  to  place  every  one 
in  a  position  to  help  himself.  This  is  the  only  ethical  conception 
of  universal  reform.  Let  us  prize  knowledge  above  all  things, 
and  let  us  show  that  we  so  prize  it  by  increasing  it  and  diffusing 
it  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power;  let  us  prize  it  above  all  things, 
and  prove  that  we  do  so  by  using  it  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
By  knowledge  we  have  become  human  beings,  because  knowledge 
has  brought  us  to  a  comprehension  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good. 
It  is  knowledge  that  sets  life  an  end  in  the  attainment  of  the 
Good,  and  knowledge  that  glorifies  our  path  to  that  end.  Let  us 
educate  for  ourselves  wives  that  shall  not  merely  dimly  feel  what 
we  think,  but  such  as  will  bring  to  the  execution  of  our  will  a 
clear  understanding.  Let  us  educate  for  ourselves  wives  who, 
fired  by  the  same  feelings  as  our  own,  will  unite  their  efforts  with 
ours  in  the  education  of  a  generation  that  shall  take  morally  the 
stand  upon  which  the  science  of  the  century  finds  itself.     Let  vi^ 
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seek  tnie  happiness  if  we  would  find  virtue.  It  is  to  no  wiMlor. 
but  it  is  likewise  to  no  foolishness  that  we  owe  the  cxi^aeore  ot 
the  world.  Man  <  an  he  foolish :  but  he  can  also  be  wise ;  aad  li 
he  is  wise,  then  the  world  too  is  wiM'ly  arranged." 

(arm-ri  Ix^jjins  his  "First  Principles  of  Kthics"  ("(ffunilK' 
gun^  <Ier  Kthik,'*  i.S.Si)with  an  investigation  uf  the  orifcio  t4 
])riinary  ronrcpts  and  our  knowledge  through  these.  In  onici  to 
bring  light  into  our  ronception,  we  must  firNt  of  all  learn  iheviv 
to  the  rt»n<ept;  for  then  only  (an  we  see  how  the  (^mrept  com- 
pletes its(*lf  in  the  judgment,  ami  iKuoines,  in  reasoning,  the 
criterion  of  its  own  worth. 

'Ihe  problem  whi<'h  first  prevents  itself  to  u^  in  that  of  Life  tn 
general.  'Ihe  problem  iN  iuM-parable  from  that  of  corpomlm. 
If  we  f<»ll<»w  phenomena  to  tJR'ir  \a>X  com  ei\ablc  rcdurlion,  «f 
finally  piss  froni  the  pen  e)>tion  of  mass  to  the  concept  of  nuttrr. 
bill  furihcr  than  this  we  <innot  go.  .At  least,  we  ran  firfernf 
only  mttrri.d  thin,^>,  and  that  whuh  we  tall  the  spiritual  ind.« 
tint  tion  from  the  (<irport*.d  has  always  something  ((ir]Mireal  a^ilt 
basis;  and  it  wc  do  n<>t  ui^h  to  disjK'nse  with  the  reliable  gj>l 
an<  e  oi  f\prri«n«  e.  we  >h.ill  not  oxerleap  this  barrier.  SciciKf 
f  annot  rn  kon  with  suprrn.itur.d  f.u  tors. 

What  m.ittt  r  />  we  (  niUMt  know;  that  it  exists,  howe\cr,  thjt 
the  phrnouK'iia  «•!'  lutMie  are  no  emptv  s<*emmg,  scnsatitm,  a« thir 
felt  n-stilt  of  ihr  mutn.tl  rcl.itiiUi  iKtween  us  ami  the  outer  vorUi 
testifirs.  Nuvition  Is  till*  1msis  of  our  M'lf  ri»nM  lou^nens,  of  tbf 
only  frill  an<l  irrftui  ibh- <  rrt.iintv  th  it  we  p>»sscvs.  A«  to  «Kit 
true  jlrin:^  or  Ixi-tMnr  is,  ihire  is  di^' ii:r«i-ment ;  but  there  an 
Ik*  U'lnr  rrj  irdiMc  tlit-  t  ti  t  th  tt  we  atv  <  imim  kmjs  of  our  srHvaiu^n^ 
and  i!p  'U  tros  ^  nnsi  i..M^iif>s  rr^ts  tlw  )».iHtulate  <»f  the  materulit^  * 
ot  all  (xi^tf  n«  f.  In  ordf-r  i*  asM-rt  the  miteriality  of  all  yht 
nouif  III.  »r  are  (••!<  id  t»  dt^tini^Mish  U-twren  a  corporeal  aftd 
a  n*n  <  •»!]»•  irr.d  .Htinn  I'l  niittt-r.  m  ittir  o|K*rates  mentally  vbro 
ltsdi\l^i•'n  or  dirt<  rrnti.iti'n  pr-Mirds  mi  Lir  that  the  re%ult:r.« 
p!.«  ri'Uiffi.i  I  in  n»  l«»!i^'«  r  In-  p«  r^  ri\fd  by  the  senses  but  oa.i 
i<'n*riM>l  1*\  th^iMijlit.  Ww  iMiiiMsibility  of  mind  from  cor;«> 
r«  ilitv  f«illms  diT' «  :t\  i:  '\i\  t^ls  drfimtion  of  the  mental  «ide  i*l 
iii'.irr.  U e  di-'tin;:-.!-}!  1,1  !-.*•  f  n  the-  twt»  only  for  con%entefKr' 
sike.     'Ihenrwrr  l's\f  h«il>^'>  kn<>ws  nothing  of  .Sensuality  in  tiic 
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old  sense  of  the  word,  since  the  basis  of  all  psychical  effects  is 
physical. 

For  matter  operating  mentally,  as  for  matter  operating  corpo- 
really, there  are  no  specific  energies;  it  is,  as  Wundt  expresses 
it,  functionally  indifferent.  The  differing  results  of  a  high  differ- 
entiation of  centralized  organisms  arise  in  accordance  with  the 
changing  combinations  of  elementary  parts  and  nerve -activities. 
These  results  are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  effects 
of  matter,  but  as  phenomena  of  the  same,  in  fact,  as  the  consum- 
mation and  crown  of  the  whole  evolution  of  nature.  Even  in  the 
sense-organs  we  see  the  differentiation  of  matter  advance  beyond 
the  sphere  of  sense-perception.  Therefore,  in  distinguishing 
between  mind  and  matter,  we  are  still  in  the  realm  of  the  natural, 
and  follow  the  path  of  experience,  if  by  experience  is  understood 
not  alone  immediate  experience,  but  also  the  conclusions  which 
directly  or  by  strict  analogy  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

The  theory  of  an  atom-soul  and  the  theory  of  an  organizing 
principle  must  be  abandoned  as  teleological,  and  so  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  of  evolution.  The  theory  which  holds  force  to  be 
a  transcendental  existence,  a  something  outside  of  matter,  must 
also  be  rejected.  With  the  endless  divisibility  is  given  an  endless 
motion,  inward  or  outward;  the  endlessly  divisible  matter  exists 
in  endless  motion,  or  what  is  the  same,  the  endless  motion  is  the 
endlessly  divided  matter.  Hence  motion,  like  matter,  can  never 
diminish;  only  the  form  of  its  appearance  .changes. 

The  order  in  nature  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  teleological 
argument;  what  we  call  order  of  nature  is  necessity  as  distin- 
guished from  chance.  For  example,  the  statement  that  the  life 
of  the  earth  requires  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  means  merely 
that,  since  day  and  night  alternate  upon  the  earth,  only  such 
beings  could  arise  and  continue  in  existence  thereon  as  flourish 
under  this  alternation. 

The  first  appearance  of  protoplasm  introduces  no  strictly  new 
thing,  but  only  a  new  form  of  matter  with  life-motion;  and  the 
formation  of  germs  is  only  a  further  step  of  the  process.  The 
most  important  characteristic  of  all  life  is  sensation.  This  is  the 
form  in  which,  in  all  living  things,  that  which  in  the  rest  of  nature 
we  call  reaction,  appears.  That  it  is  so  easy  for  us  to  say  in  the 
same  breath,  the  animal  possesses  sensation;  and,  by  this  par- 
tfcular  excitation  we  produce  in  him  this  particular  sensation,  has 
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its  rrason  in  ilir  i.h  t  lint  tin*  .iniiiiil  i^  not  only  t  .ip.iMr  ■  :  *'- 
s.ition,  b'lt  t^.  iii'in-oNt  r,  <  oiitinii.illy  in  .i  st.itcnf  si*nviti"M  (• 
tin*  t.K  t  (>t  itN  fMniinii.t)  rc.ution  ti)Hin  *«t-iis.itiiiii,  it  krr]»<>  '.'.w- • 
iilivf.  llrnt  f  the*  twt»  « «>ni  cjiIn  i  «»ini  nlr,  so  In  N{>t*.ik  .  M•n^.l■  z 
is  ti)  liu-  uh.it  iIiM^ilulity  i?>  to  ni.ittcr.  Wr  rxprf-^^  i»j!r;f^ 
wnr«U  ni'irc  thm  .1  siinilitiidi*,  sini  i*  all  M-nviti<Mi  i^  l^.^it!  .;*  ' 
motion,  w.  iii<lri  il.  inniiiin,  anil  r\rry  inotiun  rii  ly  l»c*  rri* . '■' 
t<»  .1  (liM^i'in  or  ilirit-rt-niiatinn  in  tlu' l>roa(it-^t  sense  ot  thr  »  *. 
All  tiirtiuT  <li^iint  thui^,  a**,  ftir  inNi.mrr,  with  rr^iK-it  lt»  thr  rn  -ir 
uf  M*nsitii>n  whii  h  IxIdii;:^,  uithont  iIiMibt,  In  i^lants  .1^  «v.^  i* 
til  aniuMU).  ur  lr.i\r  Miinotiinl.  all  (liMrrrn<  t-s  in  the  iorn*  •: 
liir  an-  It'it  tlin'^r  of  «l«>:rrc.  though  tht-v  in.i\  Ik*  wmIc  *lif:trcr>.r' 
III  <li  vt't-;  th«-y  arc  to  In*  aM  ril»r<l  to  thr  intlurm  t*  t»i   outer  f:r 

Sn^aiion  il«'\rlo|is  in  th«'  «lirtM  ti«Mi  o(  least  rcsist.in<  r.      In  tv 
anini  il  \\'«rl»l,  \\v  ha\r   t'»  liiHtin^Mi^h  lK-t\%rcn  outer   .in«l   invr 
f  II  t-  -fN,  w  ith  \\\^■  1  ttttr  oi  \%h:i  h  .1  new  i-tenicnt  seems  t.  •  !•-■  :"/r 
(1  .■  I  il.       I  ht   ili'*i  inn  I-   tx-ti^i  i-n  tin-  two  i^  not,  hoi%c\(  r.  ..-^r    ■ 
t"^*  n« '",  ^!iii  I'   il.'    will,  t't».   I-  ilri' riiniic'l  l»\   oi!*.irt!  1   :•  .".' 
-r   tn  I  .       I  iji     i!i'i' r    tiii'ir>  ■»!   <\"l.iiii   ar»'   i^'iiij-Tvii    :n  '' 
L''  ::n.  If-  iMi  \i  Lh  h  !l.-  iii-li'.  h!i  il  i^  |ii.  iili:i  f  ij .   nh:!'   'Aw  vr.\  r  - 
hi' ri!  • -.11^111  .i«  >   t:.'-    •!  .!•  r    IhI-'Tn.       I  hr  imliv  hi:  li   tnt»r.  "' 
«■•:!■!  .\  I  r!i   a  •  •:?  iin  !•    ■  r  .•■  -j  ;  «ii!i!\   ••!  i-ti  r,  whu  h  r«  •  ••  -^ "  > 
hi-  J'  ■  A.  :  ..1  F'- ':-•»'>»  •■  !  t  1  •■»!':•!■    i-ir-  i-^,    ind  Uv  |»  i*'»f*%  \hr  :••,  " 
r  i;':i;!'.  !r-  -lu  \"-.ifi  to  sl"*'  tin-  m  >rr  r  tpiilU  ihi*  ii»ri  e  l^  •  -'ns  .!:.'  : 
I';:-     ..■  ■    .:;..!  .t.-li     ■ -l     I  -T.  •■     1-.     tin  n  fori',     I'irntHai    »:!:;     " '■ 
r:  ;    .1  •■    *.  •  -•  .1  j-r-  ••  r-.  i* .  -ii.  w  :.;i  li.  .i^  m<Mii:'ii  •!  !■)  \  .ir:-i:*  :•  •  ^r 
.■r.  t   II  ;••  r    'K'lttl.    :i  .    :i..ii.!i-i^   ••'.•ill    in   vario':^    |.»tiiih.       |.  * 
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In  idealism,  as  long  as  it  remains  within  proper  bounds,  there 
certainly  truth;  he  who  derides  it,  derides  himself.  But  real- 
a  has  also  its  truth,  as  long  as  it  does  not  misjudge  the  worth 
concepts,  by  which  alone  we  clearly  recognize  what  things  are 
us,  what  their  relations  to  us  are,  and  so  how  we  have  to  deal 
th  them.  Concrete  concepts  inform  us  as  to  what  is  true  and 
lat  is  not  true  in  phenomena.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
m  to  suppKJse  that  what  things  are  in  themselves,  not  what  they 
»  for  us,  is  of  importance  to  us;  as  if  we  could  have  an  interest 
that  which  things  are  nqt  for  us.  The  decisive  point  is  the 
:t  that,  not  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  but  their  rightly  con- 
ived  appearance,  their  appearance  as  understood  by  adequate 
ncepts,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  knowledge.  Hence  the 
le  student  of  nature  can  no  more  do  without  the  concept  than 
5  true  philosopher  can  leave  material  perception  out  of  account, 
iff-necked  Materialism  is  as  one-sided  as  old-time  Metaphysics; 
e  one  has  no  meaning  for  its  form,  the  other  no  form  for  its 
ntent;  the  one  is  a  corpse,  the  other  a  ghost,  and  each  strives 
vain  to  attain  the  warmth  of  life.  Natural  Science  and  Phi- 
sophy  must  tread  different  paths,  in  so  far  as  division  of 
3or  requires  them  to  do  so;  but  they  labor  at  the  two  sides  of 
le  whole.  Nature  is  not  a  machine,  but  life  in  its  fullest  form, 
id  the  task  set  us  is  to  understand  her  as  she  is,  not  to  patch 
gather  a  nature  out  of  disconnected  scraps. 
Cameri  adopts  the  definition  given  by  Claude  Bernard,  to  whom 
e  is  neither  a  principle  nor  a  result,  but  a  conflict.  To  the 
lemical  synthesis,  from  which  protoplasm  results,  is  added, 
rough  mechanical  integration,  morphological  synthesis,  to  whose 
ecial  form  inherited  characteristics  are  related  as  elements, 
irough  the  conflict  within  living  forms,  and  between  these  and 
e  rest  of  the  world,  motion,  attaining  to  the  character  of  func- 
>n,  appears  as  continuous  consumption.  Destruction  and 
newal  are  inseparable  correlative  concepts.  This  fact  is  con- 
ined  in  the  concept  of  the  conservation  of  force,  work,  and 
otion.  We  may  distinguish  between  ( i )  latent  life,  such  as  that 
:cumulated  in  the  germ,  (2)  the  merely  oscillating  plant-life, 
id  (3)  free  animal  life.  With  this  distinction,  we  place  our- 
Ives  upon  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  for  whom  there  is 
)th  beginning  and  end,  and  to  whom  renewal  is  subordinated  to 
*struction;  for  consumption,  death  is  the  characteristic  of  liv- 
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ing  in  distinction  from   non-living  matter.      If,  ihcrcforr.  •? 
rtgiinl  life  as  idt-nticil  uiih  ilc-ath,  uc  mrn-ly  a^M-rt  thai  »r  «  -. 
^idcr  ticath  idcntir.il  with  lifr,  antl  th:it,  in  the  ItpMiic-r  «cn<    ! 
the  Honl,  for  the  iimxcrsc  a^i  a  \%hole,  there  i«»  no  death.     IL;: 
whi«  h  C'laiule  lUrnartl  drsi^nates  as  Constructiun  is  the  iliflrrt:: 
(i.itiun  and  di\iNion  nf  l.ilH»r  ariNing  in  the  priM  v^stA  intrgra:i  a 
the  <"ell  ionsiiiutrs  the  fir^t  integration  of  i>roti>|»Li«»m.     In:', 
motion  takes  pKi(  e  in  a  ]i.irtirular  form,  organizes  a« « «iri!.%- ' 
this  form,  rau-^es  di\  isimi  and  synthesis,  ami  imprc^sc*-*  fr.i:  :•• 
of  ehar.K  ter  th.it,  by  tlu  ir  .u  tion  and  reaction  uith  the  rn«:r  - 
ment,  eiiher  eih  rt  their  n«n  de-«trui  tion,  c»r  eUe  ni.iini.un  ti^.r 
existen*  e,  pro]iag:ite  the  niM-he**.  Imioihc  fixed,  and  undc-rp>  f  : 
tlier  evolution.      In  thi^*  manner  >\n'i  ies  ari>e  and  \ary:  and  '..v 
more  primiii\e   the   form,    tlie    mi»re  \ari.dile   it   is;   ihr   rr- rr 
advanced,  the  more  fixed.      Hem  e  the  in\.irial)le  i  harac  ter  ff  !*f 
geim  till'..      In  lM»ne  formati«»n,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  sj<^  -" 
>\ru  lure  Im-lmm^  vrrv  e.irh,        in  the  eell.  n.imeU  .  1»'ii  it  i^  :  r- 
srrvnl  iiiil)  wiuTf  It  i".  .'.idrd  l»y  the  net  e^viry  ailii-n  and  u 
It' in.      .Xut'iiioiiiK    in  it^<  li.  I:te  '^'ilnnits  itv  If  to  the  ^i-nr-r.kl  '. .•« 

•  »l  r\«»hiimn.'  A**  thi-  d:it  •  :!«>n  «»f  iimiion  In  drtfrm:!;eil  r  r  »J  - 
^'r"*:;!-*  itf  t  •  IK  h\  the  diri  i  ti>>n  <>f  tlve  motmri  of  thepr-'!  ; '■■'"' 
111  tin-  siii^^lr  I  I  lU.  sii  i.r^-  m;«  t'Mi*  ti«>n  is  di't<  i mined  l'\  ihr  j:: 
\u^  fi  ih«-  irritiM'-.  «  "iiti  .<  !;lf.  si-iiNiMr  iiIIh.  I  r'-m  tJir  ?••: 
i»!i;:i!i  of  lifr  \\\>  ?••  it^  III'  t  j'lri'ii  ileMl'»pmrnt,  ex«-r\!l.  r.,:  ■ 
!<»riiud  at  thi-  I'-l  "t  <i(ii(  r  txrin^.  If  hie  is.  thereiiirr.  !  V 
i  'tm  ei\rd  .1"  a  «  "Ml  *  f.  it  i-  a  •  inilln  I  .i^  wide  .is  the  t.n:\fr.^ 
it'i  li,  .iihI  \\r  •  i\.  w:;j  (  I  I'jle  !•<  rii.ird.  th.ii  "life  nia\  ?«r  i  ;.^! 
.n  !«  ri/nl,  li.t  ii  ••  •'.'  'Hi'  •!." 

l.\rr\  tli-.i;^'  t:»  l  i  ^  ^■ij-il:«ii  Iims.  As  life  de]K-(iiS  :•  • 
p  »rt:i  :.i  ir  t  ■lu'i::! '.I'-  11-  fi  \  rii«  ;!  r  t  Irim  ut^,  s«»  m:w,!:  r,  • 
•ill   •  i.  i!   •  •■  ri  :\t    m   ik  ••!  »•  •  \i  «  "mKin  iIi«»!in,  .in«l  a  hi^ihr  r  i   "r. 

•  •I  i:i  .1  ^im;.Ir  r«  i-  '.  -n  «    u.:\\  -n  ti»  nit. re  in  gem  r  tl.      k«.'i«!    * 
h   *  :tN  r»"  1^  '11  III  ilii-  Ml":.  >:i   ;ii-i»i.;  tr'-m  the  i  riilless  divi-*;:  .\::\ 

•  I   Hi",  r,  t?.r '^!>  \\!,.»h  il-.i-   m  •  t  d  rrrreiit  i  ••ndun  m-ns  i:.-. 
r»- I'  ■      *.  •  .ir«-  p:  ■•!  :•  t  •!,       >;:»•  r  wr  h  ■■.*•  ln!'»re  i:*-,  in  <':;r  i    •!:!':: 

pi  i!:   :»  *i  I    r; 1  n  .'.  .r» ,  n-'t  .l^'^tr  m  t  m  itter   in  g«nt  r  d.  *•  ' 

"^  'Ml*-  >. \^\  ■  -r  :i:   :•   -;  •  •    ;'.  •  !.i  n.n  •!  t  it  iim  nin,  we  nrisi,  in  !*   rk 
iru'  •■!  .1*   III',  !...••■   i:»  iii.rii!  .iti'iii^  t»f   tlu -^e  partit  Ml.ir  clemi  r.'.». 
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md  not  atoms  of  abstract  matter  in  general;  of  such  atoms  of 
cnatter  in  general,  or,  if  one  will,  of  primordial  matter,  we  can 
luiow  only  that  they  would  in  general  attract  and  repel.  Only 
t)y  degrees  can  a  particular  reaction  of  the  elements  have  been 
developed;  and  since  our  known  elements  have  particular  dif- 
ferent reactions,  they  must  be  the  product  of  different  combi- 
nations. Sensation  is  due  to  certain  combinations  of  these 
dements;  when  the  combinations  no  longer  exist,  the  atoms  of 
these  elements  still  react  according  to  their  characteristic  method 
as  atoms  of  particular  elements,  but  the  sensation  dependent  on 
their  peculiar  combinations  is  destroyed.  The  atom  as  such  is 
devoid  of  sensation,  and  we  may  convert  our  earlier  proposition, 
making  it  read:  Only  that  which  lives  is  sensible.  We  know 
quite  well  how  much  of  this  course  of  reasoning  is  of  hypothetic 
nature;  but  the  strictest  consistency  cannot  be  denied  it.  The 
method  which  explains  life  by  the  assumption  of  sensible  atoms 
is  a  much  shorter  and  easier  one;  but  is  it  not  likewise  a  method 
of  greater  risk?  And  is  there  no  danger  that,  in  rejecting  a 
method  by  which  all  changes  in  phenomena  are  referred  to  func- 
tions of  combinations  of  elements,  we  may  seek,  in  matter  itself, 
something  that  is  not  matter?  The  above  theory  of  life,  also, 
takes  its  departure  from  the  assumption  that  all  was,  originally, 
in  the  formation  of  the  world,  living  in  the  broader  sense  of  the 
word.  But  here  we  are  concerned  with  life  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word,  as  distinguished  from  what  we  call  dead  nature. 

Soul  is,  therefore,  according  to  our  definition,  equivalent  to 
animal  life,  in  contrast  to  the  life  of  the  plant.  The  significance 
of  the  distinction  lies  in  the  intermediation  of  the  general  organic 
unity,  not  in  a  qualitative  division.  The  elements  are  the  jame; 
only  their  connection  is  different,  and  that  which  distinguishes 
the  animal  is  a  centralization  of  the  organs.  In  referring  to  the 
possession  of  soul  by  the  animal,  we  simply  point  out  the  inde- 
pendent manner  in  which,  by  reason  of  sensation,  its  impulses 
govern,  and  develop,  through  the  scale,  up  to  consciousness  and 
will.  Of  course  the  gradations  are  very  numerous,  inasmuch  as 
the  functions  of  the  soul  are  determined  by  the  development  of 
the  organism.  The  difference  between  animals  whose  sensation 
attains  clear  consciousness  and  such  as  do  not  attain  to  more  than 
a  mechanical  action,  does  not  concern  us,  as  long  as  we  regard 
the  psychical  phenomena  in  their  most  general  form.     Every 
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iniiii.il  poNM'ssrs  M»'il;  wf  .!\«iiil  ihi-  rxpn-Nsiiin  **«i  mmiI,"  a^  ^  ^■ 
ifiLj  tin'  soTil  \\u'  ^r^niMr.iin  f  »»i  s'lin'-thin^  Itv  iisclf.  In  '.  ir 
iii.uiiur,  Wf  il-i  II* it  N.iy  lh.il  ii  lifr,  ln;i  tli.il  Iiir  Ik'1i>iii;h  I  »  Vr 
.'MiiiiMl.  I  Ih-  I  hn'i  <  •tinliti'in  iu'<  r^^.iry  !•>  n'HiI  .in  In  hie  «  "n'.'"* 
in  nniiin  to  .i  uh>>l(-.  .mil  smil  rcpri'M-iitN  tlu*  ^'r.ul.iti  >n  l>\  «^ 
Iilf  liitN  itM-Ii  !i)  tin-  pl.nu*  nhi'rr  it  1m-i  onu"*  .i  nurr<ir  -i  '.' 
UMiId. 

SrnN.iiiMii,   .IS  <  ri)(r.ili/t'(l    in   the  br.iin,  1mtihij»'n   !••:.«:!    ".. 
the  sriisitj.  n  nf  a  |»irt  Ih-(  tiniiiiL;  x\u-  M-nvitii-n  i«i    ..iv  w '.    *•.  i 
ftt\':n^  «»r    tin-    iiwliv  til'i.il.      It  i*.  j>rfrrpti'»ns  ii|;:i  i.   i  i-:*«-  m  ^\r 
Miriit.       1<»   Mil"!   .1  i«»nnri!i.in  iM'twct-n  |M'r«  i-pl:**!!   .in   ^rn»r.    i 
un<lrrsttnMl  .tinl  th«-  M  iMTi  ill  tlu-  iums«  K-  wduIiI  Im-  .i**  ili?::i  ■.;:  .• 
Xn  sIiDW  thi-  «'»nMi»ti'»n  iM-iwrrn  Ii'mIv  A\\i\  Mnil   in   the   •^tj-t     ' 
>|iirii.      Il;ii  II  wf  r«:;ti*l  jMprjithin  .ii  it  ilin;:.  tlu-n  \:.'    •«   it. 
Ill:;  m|   .1  I  iirr*  -|»'i:i«l;nk:   iMiji'iUc,  .iii'l  \\\r  tr.m'^t'irin  i!;-<:i  ■  :   v   « 
iijt'i  will,  uiiii  h  riip!-.  <\|irr>-ii»n  in  .i  <  •)rrrN]»i»n.l!np:  in  -t.  -n.  > 
^■•liii-ihinL'   ""•   HUM  :i    i!.  ii    it   m-' «U   !•  :t   .i  ^'I  iin  ••  .»!   !  :••   r.-r*.' 
.ij'ji  If  It'.'*  in  I'l'l'T  \ !ii;»r'  In  ri-l  !:n-  r  ipi-iitv  ■■!  t!if  •.* :     ..    •  ?  . 

;» lit   '  :   t".'    ■  T')c  I-  •,  .'M'l   r     « ■  'rii  -;•  'ii'liti::  r  s:-  ■:;:%.  u-    ■ 
«»)n-;'l'r*    ■    .■?  kI    .1  n  .•  :!•■   ■■!    ::i'-  •!•  ■.«  1  •;:jpiiI   "I    '.:  «■    :.   -■ 
N\ '••  !n.  •!.'    .■■I'l  :   I  •!:;.!  -ii  !::•■  |'trl-,  Mri!:l  lip-  \*h-ili-  ;  :   *  •  ■-    • 
1  ■■:>!•  «  |-'  :••    '.      I'\  1-  •  "..:!.■  :     ;.-  :i    ii  ^*  nn  iii!  rni  thx  :.'.•.   :■  ■ 

.';:».       I ':..  -  ■;  .  .!r\  "t  !«  •  I::ij  ■[  •■  .  ii   !  :;•■•--.:    . 
!••  1  .-.J   !  ■   '    ■  r\  |M  :«  •  :  •.■■•I.  ♦  >•■   !i.  •  .^-i?.    i-    i   t:  .;:»  •■:   ;■•  :     ■ 
•■■•■-    ^^   ■■■''■>••■;:.';  >•    •''".'       J  .  •  I '    .  1 1    '  r •  I-  ^" : : I  .  :    : •  '  1 .  ■  J     »  :  ■ 

?  !:    •    •  :ii   :    ■"    :■!  :.  •   ■  :  ill-  :•:■:;■     ri     :  ;    i- 
■  ■■.-'.     •      .■'•■•:'.   :\    .■:   \\  ■.:■  :i    ^'  'i  •  :' ■■  :;,•,• 

•  w':  ■■  :.    :•  ■  '.nj    '  •  ^.-s*  !  >    \\:  .:*i  *:;••  #  •.    : 
-.  :r  ■■  .  a:,  ■  ;,,    .;.  •..  i  ...    .:.•]  \,  ■   •.[   :\   \.:u  .    * 

•  ■,  9  ,  'ili'i'*'  _       ■■•■  '.  *  ^  • 

'.:'..  •  r.'  ':«  :    I  '  .  '    ■    -.f  j  ;!.:   -n.  ::n*;i     !■■!  \'-    ' 

'.•-■■    '■  ■    .:'■'  '•.'.'■      1  *:.!■  '.::•    .-.^  :  !«   ;-  :ri-.    ■:;  \ 
■^\  ■       .■.  •     ■  '       !•.   "  !i.  ■■!'  r  .••  .     n   !  "  «.    & 

•  y     r.    1-  !      ..:;■:    r  i  f-r!  I  I'l  . 
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changeless  and  distinct,  but  merely  an  energy  that  necessarily 
leads  to  activity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  excitation  which  does  not 
pass  the  stage  of  sensation  remains  localized,  but  when  it  attains 
to  the  stage  of  feeling  takes  possession  of  the  whole  individual, 
and  brings  the  essential  tendency  of  his  being  ^  to  expression. 

As  Cameri  tends  to  interpret  the  sensation  which  he  predicates 
of  the  lower  animals  as  a  mere  higher  reaction  of  living  matter, 
and  thus  wholly  mechanical,  so  he  tends  to  regard  the  activity  of 
all  animals  which  lack  brain  (under  which  he  understands  espe- 
cially the  nervous  developments  found  in  the  gray  matter  which 
contains  Haeckel's  "soul-cells")  as  devoid  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  due  to  mere  inheritance  and  force  of  habit.  So  the  action 
of  the  ants  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  intelligence,  but  to  mere 
reaction  upon  sensation  due  to  inheritance  and  exercise ;  and  so 
the  movements  of  a  butterfly  impaled  upon  a  red-hot  needle  would 
be  attributable  to  the  hindrance  of  its  flight,  not  to  pain.^  Thus, 
with  Cameri,  the  words  "sensation,"  "soul,"  "perception,"  and 
"feeling,"  lose  their  ordinary  significance;  and  this  fact  must  be 
held  in  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  his  assertions  that  "all 
animals  have  soul,"  and  "all  animals  have  sensation." 

Cameri  further  cites  Haeckel's  definition  of  the  organism  as  a 
cell-monarchy,  in  which  different  individuals,  and  different 
groups  of  individuals,  having  different  duties,  are  guided  by  a 
central  power.  He  does  not  intend  thus  to  assume  special  cen- 
tres for  consciousness  and  will,  but  only  to  assert  that,  through 
such  centralization,  the  expression  of  the  whole  individual,  as 
total  consciousness  and  total  will,  takes  place. 

Not  only  the  brain,  but  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  are 
affected  in  perception;  and  the  same  parts  are  operative  in 
remembrance.     Thus  the  association  of  ideas  is  explained. 

As  long  as  the  animal  remains  upon  the  plane  of  mere  instinct, 
it  has  only  blind  impulses.*  Only  in  the  most  highly  organized 
animals  do  we  find  the  first  traces  of  conscious,  though  not  yet 
of  self-conscious,  will.  In  that  the  animal  knows  what  it  will,  it 
distinguishes  clearly  the  objects  of  its  will,  and  hence  its  own 
impulses.  UpKjn  the  earlier  plane  of  mere  self-preservation,  the 
beneficial,  harmful,  and  indifferent  were  not  yet  made  inward, 
but  only  distinguished  outwardly  by  nature  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  in  which  the  fittest  survived;  in  consciousness,  how- 

*  Daseinstrieb.  *  Pp.  1 12,  1 13.  •  Dunkle  Triebe. 
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ever,  the  harmful  and  advantagcuus  Ixrcotne  inward,  uking  u< 
form  of  pain  and  ]>K'asure.  ilnt  the  animal  never  get^  bci.au 
the  concrete  cast-,  -  -  in  which  his  inherited  in*»tim:tN  wurk.r^; 
with  a  ra]>idity  and  freedom  wc  often  sec  imitated  in  the  {u««:  -2% 
of  mm,  sometimes  act  no  advantageously  as  almost  to  deceive  ••• 
int<»  In-licving  them  the  result  of  rejection:  yet  Mmietimes  a^i:r 
bung  mott  divistrous  results.  'Ihe  animal  ne\er  attJln^  tu  a 
notion  of  the  Whole.  .Associations  and  general  |>erceptii>D^  *J>? 
higher  animal  s]k-<  ies  have,  but  n<it  concepts. 

Imptilses  appear,  in  their  prin)ary  form  in  the  jninulv.  it 
passions.'  The  first  beginning  of  the  ethical  may  lie  fivioi!  la 
the  passion  of  l«i\e  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  a«  kciva. 
lo\e  and  the  love  of  oifs)>ring.  'Ihe  first  is  chiefly  exacting.  '.b« 
second  is  higher,  in  that  it  gives. 

'Ihat  whith  divides  m.in  i>h\sicallv  from  the  brutes  is  merciv 
the  union  of  i(ii.ditie<«,  all  of  whit  h,  but  never  all  of  whit  h  uniTni. 
ue  find  .inion:^  the  .ininiMN .  that  whii  It  div  ides  him  mental!)  fr -t 
th'-iu  i>  sell  (  on<><  ii>:i<«  thi>!:L:lit,  developed  by  mean»  ot  s<<cci:. 
'llir'»:ii^h  the  tievflopnieiit  oi  .ittrntion,  v%hif  h  aris«*s  in  i-nr.ri 
ti^n  With  a  greatf-r  .in«l  grciter  <  i-ntr.di/.ition,  M-nvition  It-i  •  :p'« 
]>er(  epti<»ri,  tills  divrlitps  firthrr  to  general  {ten  c]»lions,  an*!  .^ 
still  itiriher  pirtr<  iid  to  i  «)n(  ept^. 

(  .(riK-ri  b«  lif-veN  pritii:ii\(*  inin  to  have  In'en,  not  more  i«rnr'i 
(»l<-nt  thin  the  aiiiiiMU.  bit  h  <>n  so.  le.iving  ot:t  oi  .iito*:nt  irr 
t  irriiv<>r< »■:<%  .mini  i!>.  the  l>r*:ti's  ^vrm  to  suisfv  (heir  i»«n  ».ir.'.« 
withi»':t  interif  riiiL,'  v*i»h  thi-  ».,l^^|.,^|^,^^  of  others,  ani!.  mf 
VI h«  re  tin*  jionm  -  .!■  tri  nl  imuli^  |s  (•iiiM'rned,  to  |i\c  in  l<i«f 
vivit}i  e.ii  li  <itK«  r.  (  )n  the  nThrr  hainl.  the  iniiuem  c  i»t  mm  :.;•  ' 
th<*  •!>iii('n|]i  .iiHiiitU  III  V  !'•*  '^vvu  in  the  grt-ei!  of  the  tii>^.  mh  . 
.!>«  4  t]>i!>'.r  (•!  in-;r  ;•  ti<in.  t  ikr<>  i>n  hiinsi  It  all  the  evil  «]^aI-.:.'-* 
ot   h:>  III  k-tr  r.      1  hi- f  it.  v%ho  1^  not  so  intelligrnt  as  the  li^-* 

In  II  -t  t'ri  ;>.  in'iiein  t  i!. 

I  ■•r  n  it  iff  t'.t  If  \^  n«»  L''>od  an^i  ev  il.  'I  he  animal  whu  h  tfifs 
an-!  •!•  v  I  if-  i!-  pr- v  i^  w*  wofNi-thtn  tl;e  NHolUn  stream.  t.*^i' 
upr-"!'*  !!.!'  tn  f  ■«  ill  i!n  ii';r^e.  W  i:h  i  itn^*  i«»u*nrss,  intrnr.  r. 
awiki^.  v«t  ill  tl.r  !>:  .!r-  ifjiN  i%  i-nJv  *r*  unil  ir> .  the  S'r'jtr  •:;» 
tiru  .>:.'N  !•■•.*•' n  p.:ri  .irn!  plris  ir.-.  bit  n-'l  Ik  lurrn  thr^  i» 
th'-  !»■».!!  •■i  i:-*  ".vri  .ii:i'!i  in  <l:>!ii)i  tion  tr<»m  that  •■(  n-t-**" 
f>-:!-:  I'-  ;!'«ll.  i  *:,\\  Uir  -•  !t  •  'Mm  S'i^i^iuns  of  the  human  W  r.; 
Lhotft-  ^  ..  .1  and  r\il.  n.it<:re  d-ir%  not  know  ev  d,  fur  she  duo  D> '• 
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know  the  opposition  on  which  it  is  based.  There  is  wisdom  in 
the  story  of  Genesis,  which  sees  in  the  beginning  of  knowledge, 
the  commencement  of  evil.  The  awakening  of  self-feeling  is  the 
beginning  of  a  chasm,  through  the  full  development  of  which  the 
individual  is  at  length  separated  from  nature.  With  self-con- 
sciousness and  the  feeling  of  boundless  isolation  that  therein 
comes  over  him,  man  begins  his  ethical  development. 

But  the  ethical  does  not  begin  with  the  human  being  known  to 
us  by  natural  history;  even  yet  there  are  races  of  man  which  stand 
lower  than  many  species  of  animals;  and  the  early  development 
of  moral  activity  was  of  necessity  much  more  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  we  call  evil  than  of  that  which  we  call  good.  The  mind 
is  a  sort  of  light;  and  as  warmth  is  indivisible  from  the  motion 
which  we  call  light,  and  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun  could  only 
bum,  so  the  motion  which  we  call  mind  could  at  first  only  have 
destroyed;  self-consciousness,  in  its  earliest  stages,  can  have  pro- 
duced only  the  intense  feelings  which  lie  nearer  pain  than  pleas- 
ure. As  man  came  to  have  intention,  and  gained  new  wants  in 
development,  he  could  regard  the  intentions  of  his  fellow-men 
only  with  distrust.  Envy,  hatred,  dislike,  were  developed  long 
before  the  family,  and,  later,  the  tribe  furnished  opportunity  for 
love.  Self-consciousness  could,  at  first,  interpret  good  and  evil 
only  as  having  reference  to  self,  just  as  it  also  conceived  its 
freedom  as  that  of  its  own  caprice.  The  desire  for  happiness  and 
endeavor  to  attain  it  is  the  primary  incentive  to  all  human  under- 
takings. It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  man  is  nearer  to  the 
brutes  by  this  impulse;  the  animal  does  not  possess  it,  has  only 
the  impulse  to  self-preservation. 

The  idea  that  man  and  wife  together  first  constitute  the  com- 
plete human  being,  and  that  the  real  future  of  this  human  being 
lies  in  the  children  —  the  idea  of  the  family  is,  certainly,  of  all 
ideas,  primordial,  though  it  probably  came  late  to  consciousness. 
From  the  family  developed  the  tribe  with  the  eldest  at  its  head. 
The  more  peaceful  the  tribe,  the  more  others  combined  against  it, 
and  by  their  combination  compelled  it  still  further  to  strengthen 
its  resources.  The  feeling  of  power  awakened  by  the  grow- 
ing concord  extended  further  and  further,  and  finally  made  its 
way  to  the  individual  with  the  full  force  of  the  Idea.  This  devel- 
opment, but  more  especially  the  compelling  power  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  soon  called  the  bravest  to  command  in  place  of 
the  eldest  of  the  tribe. 
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It  is  by  the  agency  of  no  other  being  that,  in  the  mutiul  rtb- 
lion  of  ]>h\Nical  and  mental  activity,  const  iousncss  is  atuioeiS 
man  himself  comes  to  a  feeling  of  himself.     In  the  being  cft- 
dowed  with  soul,  uho  on  the  one  hand  attiins,  through  iniegn 
tion,  an    indepcntlcnce   that   ap)>ears  as  the   impulse   to  «c':f 
presenation,   on   the    other    hand    iKxomes  con«icioui  of  th.s 
impulse  to  self  )»resenaii«)n  through  a  centrali£c<l  nen*ous  »«v 
tem   that  raisc-s  the  partsens.iti«)ns  to  feelings   of    the  »lK)rf-. 
sensaiiiui  dixidcs  into  two  chief  functions  w-hich  apficar  a%  pu^ 
sion  and  thought.    We  are  not  i  tincerned,  in  thought  and  pavki<4u 
with  op{M)sites,  ))ut  with  an  opposition  which  a  single  phrnomrO'^ 
develi»ps  thruti^h  manifold  action  and  reaction  with  the  tta  ti 
the  world  of  phenomena,     'the  distinction  is  merely  a  coo^r- 
nienre  in  tiner  investigations;  there  is,  in  fact,  as  little  th*Kif:b! 
without  emotinn  as  emotion  with(»ut  thought.     And  since  rtiK> 
tion  alua\s  manifests  itself  as  will,  this  highest   op|M>ftitioo  ii 
Ix'st  defined  as  th.it  of  thought  and  will.     In  c»rder  to  uadr! 
stand   the   human    l»ein}^,   we   must  analyze   the»c   two   side^  ot 
c«)n-<  i«»'j^nf*s. 

(arnf'n\  examination  of  the  primar>' laws  of  thought  ran  Se 
only  totii  hed  uiH»n  here.      In  the  law  of   Identity,  or,  nrg.itiif!T 
spe. iking,  the  1  »w  i»i  (  on^iisten*  y,*  there  cnnit  •»  to  cmr  tonM;i.«u* 
ne^s  a  nil  tre  general  Spe*  ies\%hti  h  ini  hides  a  d«  terminate  njici.  if v 
"Ihe  a<le«|uate,  «  lear,  i  «»rref  t.  «  orres|M»niling  *  concept   \%  c^^a 
si-^tent  \%tth    itM'h."   mraiis,   the  adeipiate  concept   firul^  it*rl] 
agi:n  m  everv  olijt-i  t  uIik  h   it    ini  lutles.     'Ihc  law  of   Ideot]!i 
expresses,  therefofe.  n'»t  entire  v»meness,  with  which  the  cr\u 
ti'>n  of  .ill  thi»-i>:ht  uii;;id  l>e  re.M  hed,  biit  simple  con%i4trort. 
It  ai:'»ri!s  tis,  ih-iN,  ihr  Mir.ris  uf  retngni/ing  the  I'ntnie  m  t.%a: 
wluih   Is  lilt  uliit    It   Is  (.died,  hi-nt  e  alio  the  mran%  c«f  rrv 
oijrii/sni^'  t^.e    I  r':e.      '!  Iir   1  iw   ot    I. \t  hided   Mld«ilc  contain^  ir. 
rxtrn^i"!!  t*r  d-'tiliim^'  •>!  tin*  1  iw  <>f  Identity,  in  that  the  idrnt:t« 
hf  re  .ip;- .ir>,   n«it   in  the   !"rm  of    « onsiotrmy,  Ihii  in  thjl  vi 
I 'iiitr  !•!:*  M<>n.  .1*. '*ritSnr       t«r."      N«»t   one,  but   two  cxsc%  art 
s:pp'-*'l.  Miil\   i.ue  of  uhii  h  «  iM  exi^i  or  Ik:  trie.     'Ihc  d;» 
j-.n*  tiM'  jir'i;'"^::!'^  \\hii  ti  < -irri^]*>>nds  to  it  is  nt»i  lr%s  dctrr 
nr.ri  k!e  th  tu  thr  «  iti  ^'•m  >!  pf")*  'sitiiin  whi*  h  corrrs|ion<is  t**  \St 
1  iw  of  I  .'!.:!M'  nt  ••!  M'  »:i!\ ,  hit  i^  rather,  on  the  c  cmirar^*.  a  n^*ft 
fori  dile  altkrun:!  -n  **i   it.      In  this  determiiute  nature  lies  the 

1  \\iilcr%)  ru«.hfti</ft;|2kciL  < 
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worth  of  the  Excluded  Middle.  Du  Bois  Raymond's  address  on 
the  Limits  of  Knowledge  has  caused  much  joy  to  conservative 
thinkers;  but  these  have  made  much  more  out  of  it  than  it  really 
means.  There  is  either  for  us  a  transcendental,  or  there  is  not; 
and  if  not,  then  we  are  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  nature.  The 
scientific  limit  set  to  our  knowledge  by  our  hypotheses  and  theo- 
ries is,  however,  merely  a  limit  set  for  the  purpose  of  rounding 
knowledge  to  a  whole,  not  of  closing  it  to. a  further  advancement; 
but  such  hypK)theses  must  be  consistent  with  experience  and 
founded  upK)n  it;  otherwise  we  leave  knowledge  behind  us  and 
abandon  the  hope  of  it.  We  cannot  say  what,  within  the  prov- 
ince of  science,  man  will  not  know,  except  that  he  never  will 
know  everything. 

The  law  of  Causality  is  the  most  important  law  of  thought,  after 
that  of  Identity.  Reason  and  result  are  often  confused  with  cause 
and  effect.  The  reason  on  account  of  which  we  do  a  thing  is  not, 
however,  the  cause  by  which  it  occurs.  The  cause  is  the  com- 
plexity of  all  conditions  which  make  it  possible,  and  the  reason 
of  its  performance  coincides  with  a  conscious  design  on  our  part 
that  constitutes  our  purpose.  Causality  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  concept  of  purpose.  The  principal  of  Sufficient  Reason 
has  been  made  the  bridge  between  Causality  and  Design.  Prob- 
ably human  experience  reached  first  the  conception  that  nothing 
occurs  without  sufficient  reason,  and  only  later,  by  a  further  men- 
tal step,  the  conviction  that  everything  for  which  the  necessary 
conditions  exist  takes  place.  With  this  conviction,  the  concept 
of  causality  became  clear;  but,  at  the  same  time  the  bridge  which 
connects  it  with  the  theory  of  design  in  the  succession  of  events 
was  destroyed,  so  that  only  a  logical  leap  can  restore  us  to  this 
incomplete  conception  of  earlier  experience.  Causal  necessity 
excludes  purposed  necessity.  That  which  takes  place  may  be 
regarded  as,  in  one  direction,  conformable  to  an  end,  but  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  conform  to  no  end  in  any  direction.  A  succes- 
sion of  events  conforms  to  purpose  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  regarded 
by  a  particular  consciousness  which  combines  it  in  thought  with 
ends  of  its  own  or  such  as  it  ascribes  to  another  consciousness. 
In  the  law  of  Causality,  as  in  the  law  of  Identity,  the  necessity  of 
self-consistency  and  the  self-consistency  of  Necessity  reaches  ex- 
pression. The  sufficient  reason  is  simply  the  completeness  of  the 
conditions,  with  the  existence  of  which  the  event  takes  place,  and 
with  the  absence  of  which  the  event  fails  to  take  p\ace. 
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S])inoza*s  **  Will  an<l  intellect  are  one  and  the  same  '*  ii  tbe 
ethical  law  of  hlentity.  All  thought  is  willed;  that  in  indi^i^ib^ 
from  a  certain  coloring  which  it  has  in  virtue  of  its  idcntit>  «'.'Ji 
the  will,  just  as  all  will  is  connected  with  thought :  there  is  indecii 
a  will-less  thought,  which  might,  however,  just  an  corrrrtji  *< 
called  *' unthinking  thought,"*  just  as  "unthinking  willing  ":«. 
in  reality,  will-less  willing.  !n  all  mental  o]>orations,  the  idrni:TT 
of  the  two  ftmctions  is  found.  A  will  is  unthinkable  mithiic! 
something  willcil — an  emi,  given  by  thought.  It  is  the  fir! 
that,  in  his  practical  life,  man  rccogni/es  pur|>osc  as  a  nec(H*i:i. 
which  catises  him  to  read  iMiriM)Ne  into  n.iture. 

"  At  the  lu^is  of  identity  lies  a  concept  which  thnms  light  up<>a 
the  tcleological  prim  i))le.     'I'his  is  the  concept  fl»f  the  (trurril. 
'I'he  baiis  of  the  ])rinci)»le  of  identity  is  a  concejil  of  *po  :<•* 
whi(  h  cnd»races  the  general  in  contrast  to  the  singular  an«l  pur 
ti<  ul.ir;   JM^t  :iN  the  judguirnt  of   Identity  «  on^titutes  an  adviD^'? 
to  still  grc.Ui'r  ( icncr.ilily.      Ihc  oimtpt  tif  the(>rnrrat  «h:.h 
rea«  hci  r\jiri"»»Ni»)n  in  s|m<  ii>.  ct>in»  ides  with  the  <  «»ni  ept     Ij" 
of   Nature.      I  he  law  i*,  fur  a  p.irtu 'd.ir  iir*le  of  event*,  •r.i*. 
the   S|»e«  le-*   i-*   for  a   pirti*  ^l.ir  <  in  le  of  nliieitv      .A%   in  !^' 
.spe«  iei,  the  ch.ir.M  It  ri'.tn  ^  .ire  e\pr«'NMd  wlm  h  an  oh\r%  •  m  .»' 
exhibit  ill  order  t'l  Im  long  t«>  it,  m»  in  the  Liw  the  cuniiitMn*  ^rr 
expressed  whii  h  iir:i  h  exi^i  ni  ord<'r  ih.it  the  inst.im  c   m"  !  .■'.'  : 
un»liT  It  may  t.ike  pine.      I  lie  rel.ition  of   bientitv  to  r.r.vi!  •» 
1^  t:rinii»t.ik.ible.      .'*»j»ei  ies   mv\    I  i\%    in«  l'.i<!e    no  mere   j-!  .•;'"* 
of  itbiet  ts  :tiid  in**!.in<  «•»,  f«>r  .»••   "ilti  ii   .is   the    inHt.mt  e   i  ••:i».r*  ! 
p.i^s  the  law  Is  f'llhlletl.  :ind  lln*  ii  ;:iil»«r  iK-lMnging   tii  a   *'j^i   r» 
is,  in  ( <»n<  «-jition,  IiiuitlrH^.      Wi.rl.I'.  like  onr  r.nth   ini\   «    -r 
mil  «\i>len«  e  .iir.iin  .nnl   .^L'^in.   hiin  e   -peMmens  «if    ^  ««•!.": 
spri  i»-..   eterriillv    destr..\».l,   mtv    rt'rndly    renew    ihemwi-.-v 
anil  iiistim  «  n  vihn  h  f.ill  iiii<!rr  .1  <  eri  on  I  iw  m.iv  etern.ill%  •-  •    r 
Siiiiptv  thf-ir  « •indition*'  iiri^^t  exi^t  in  order  ih  it  the\  u\\\  im  •  *  * 
Sm«  h «  .iM->  f'»rin.  tlnrei'»ri-.  .1  »li'»li- .  .:n«l  ih;'.  is  lut.ditv  in  I  j?:!** 
'I  h*'    i:ii;-«rt.iiii  «•  *>i  i-\rr\  «:!■»!«■  wl.uh  -^i  is  it«»eli  o\rr  aj?  tin^t  ti*^' 
grrii»r  wh'»l<*  h.i>   ilr*  i-'.v  l"« u  n"tireil.      1  he  farmer  mhi»lri  »r. 
^tiT  ;••  -  I'lr  i'lUitj!     !  I.'i-lr. !«!  :  ihiv  uhuht.is  I  ni!i\i«!ed  I  r.  :i. 
Ik  •   iMi*  -  in!'  ;••  iiil*  ri!.     "  I  lie  liinitleHHDf  ^s  nhu  h  we  1 1  urn  T  :  '^< 
nh"!'-  1^  "M'    '1  «  •»n<  «  ;  •     *»     we  tin:',  si  rk  t-i  m.ikr  that  wh:*  h    • 
imomi'reht  n^iiile  t  oiii  •  ..  :!•!'."     1  he  1 'ini  cjit  doc%  not  need  to  1< 
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imagined;  it  may  be  thought.  "  Every  one  knows  what  he  means 
when  he  opposes  the  whole  to  the  part.  The  whole  is  not  a 
larger  part,  but  the  opposite  of  the  part,  as  'air  constitutes  the 
opposite  of  the  many  and  the  particular." 

What  we  aim  at,  in  this  analysis,  is  a  true  Realism  in  the 
conception  of  the  Purposeful.  The  Purposeful  is  that  which 
conduces  to  an  end,  the  Useful.  From  Individuality  follows  the 
individual  nature  of  ends.  Every  man  has  his  own  ends,  and  in 
the  attempt  to  attain  his  ends  does  not  hesitate  to  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  he  is  sufficiently  ener- 
getic and  cunning,  he  may  even  succeed,  for  a  time,  in  his 
endeavors,  to  the  harm  of  humanity.  Yet  to  have  the  whole  of 
humanity  against  oneself  is  to  endeavor  to  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  resistance,  and  the  process  must,  sooner  or  later, 
result  in  the  triumph  of  the  stronger  power.  In  the  struggle  for 
existence,  in  its  larger  as  well  as  its  smaller  manifestations,  the 
individual  seeks,  with  all  his  power,  to  satisfy  the  impulse  to 
happiness  which  arises  with  conscious  existence;  while  the 
species,  as  the  complex  of  all  energies  developed  by  its  parts, 
has  an  impulse  to  self-preservation  of  its  own,  which,  by  its 
action  as  t)rpe,  has  originated  and  preserved  for  centuries  the 
conception  of  changeless  kind. 

"  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  dawn,  whose  sun,  however,  in 
order  to  become  visible  and  impart  warmth,  must  rise  still  higher. 
The  certainty  afforded  in  the  law  of  Identity  in  positive  form, 
in  the  law  of  Contradiction  in  negative  form,  in  the  law  of 
Excluded  Middle  in  the  form  of  an  opposition,  and  in  the  law  of 
Sufficient  Reason  in  conditional  form,  is  based  upon  Causality, 
Community  of  Species,  or  Totality.  For  this  reason,  deduction 
and  induction  are  only  then  to  be  relied  upon  when  the  first  form 
of  reasoning  has  for  its  middle  proposition  one  that  expresses 
causality,  community  of  species,  or  totality,  and  the  latter  form 
of  reasoning  takes  these  for  its  point  of  departure.  The  analysis 
of  Deduction  is  of  worth  as  clarifying  and  confirming  thought, 
and  thus  extending  its  field  as  often  as  the  syntheses  of  Induction 
stand  the  proof  of  the  process  of  clarification.  The  supernatural- 
ism  of  Dualism  leads  to  a  dead,  the  natural  character  of  Monism 
to  a  living,  dialectic,  —  to  the  dialectic  of  Becoming.  The  con- 
cept assumes  a  concrete  form,  and,  as  higher  and  higher  rising 
sun,  enables  us  to  conceive  what  it  will  be  to  us  as  Idea.     The 
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iimlcrst.indinf*  knows  nr»thinf;  of  ideas;  their  realm  !•»  ih^'.    : 
\hc  rtMson;  yrt  NJiirc  tlio  riMson  is  Ixit  a  hi^hi-r  «li.-\cloniiifr.:   i 
tlir  iimlrr'^t.iiKlin^,  the  <'oiniiii*n(  eimiit  of  UiIn  (I.imii  iiiu^t  )»''  \r' 
<-r}itil>li'  ill  it.      M<in-i>\tT,  tlu-  iluision  which  ue  in.ikf  Ik-i«"  = 
tlu'  tui)  nriLriM.itt  <%  in  n;ir  ^iiuiu   trcitnu-nt  of  ihe  siilije<  l.  w^-  - 
SCI  ks  to  ('\|il  iin  tin'  I   'III  (  {It  1))'  showing  the  i  oiifm*  nt    it^  <ir\t. 
o|)inrnt.     \  it  i!k*  di  ^tiiK  imn  is  no  empty  alistr.irtion  tkhii  ^.  n^t 
not  I  1  Mill  ]iti-  and  ti>rin  to  a  rcrt.iin  extent.     '1  he  hnuLin  U  i:.i;  .* 
alM.t\s  thr  \\hi>l(   li:;iii  ill  Im-im::  :   l»  it  he   ii  ni»l  alw.i)-*  un;!.  r- i 
fli-\(-]'i|M  il.    i-itiit  r   |iiiv<.ii  .lly   or  im  nt.illy.      In  tme    ini!:w.:.« 
tlu'  iiiKUrM  iiidin::.  iii  :iii>'thfr  llie  ir.iM»n,  in  tniiiNiN  tisrlt  i:)  :r 
])1. only  III  t}i«><:::i:t.       llii^  i  ^  .iNo  tnie  •»!  tlie  rare,  tiir  |K-«»|>ir,  «r/'. 
ihr  rji'M  ii.  .1^  oi  !Mr  iM<liv  id>:.il.     Moilcrn  ileveltipiiirni  h.k«  l'..rr.' : 
ui'iri-  .iinl  111  >re  irniii  tin*  iili  .il  to  iii.iten.il   intrM-ots.   hc  ^f  rr.  \  ■ 
1m-  |ir  •::ti  >^i:i;^'  t-ivi  iiiU  .i  tv.u  iii>n."  Iml  uh.it  ih.it  rrai  iimh  »••>  '^. 
\\i- I  .ii'>'ls;\.    It  III  i\  III- .1  rr.u  tMii  111  tht- uiir>t  M  hm'.      I  hr  n.  * 
t  il.'  "*  it  ill'-  Mni-  r-t  iii'linj  «  iiiii"!  I»»-  jin  ilu  li  •!.      U  iih  if.t  ;  ■    ■ ' 
t*\  I   :!ui:!t   Mill,  tiu'  t  \!r(  ini-  i^  n  n  \u  i|,  .in<l  in  >]i:r:1':  li'.^ir.  ::.  > 
ill-  1  •   ijil  tr  .' r  ^  ..t    I  !-i:i  iiiri;:  •t  t  xinini  N.      \ilthi   inti'irr.ir    J 
tilt-  >::ii!(  :  -t  iii>:-.:i^  i  ^  i-i  ]•''  ri  In  il  ••!!  in  n,»  f.ir  .i>  it  i^  l}-ii-  f  !«  ar  n   r 
r»r  ••!    N'  I  •  --is^ .      1 1.1-  rihi!'  r-^iniilm^'  iii»^  tTr.  ju^i  Ik  *  .i\^  :'.  .» 
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.irr  !:.•   r;  *  :r  ,i  i  ..%-••!  I  in   mi  ini.      In  liu  ir  iiiirriT  tiie  will  ^f  r>  :: : 
.11  •  "-lijii  ■!.:!.•  :il  1. 1    tilt -?i!^t    III   lit  il   ill  \t  I<<|<int  IK.  ..n«l   li  .  ri>  ! 
I    'ii:;'!    •■  :iti  :;.,   .  .  ii  i,  jfn  r  iiu  :il..l  jil  .III  *.  .i-*  <  i>tntn<'ii  Wfji 
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.ir;  ■>  vv'ij  ■  I:  I  .  .?i-i  1.1  .-n*  '"»  .'.nil  inilix  ii!<:.ii:t\  i-*  j:fi-.ilM.  t.'" 
."  .'■  r  I".'  :!.■'.;■.  1"!  .  .!il\.  I  • »  t:  •  -tTi.j;:Ir  I.if  i  \ JhI<  n«.r  i*  .  i.'r  : 
t.  T  .  ■  I  -r  il  .i;-i:i' -'..  wijp  )i.  •.ri».ii.i!:ii^'  iniu  n';n;^p»  rlf  •• 
*  /  :•!  :'i  ..*Tr  ii  t .'.  iTi»  ->.  w  i;;i  t  \rf\  i  ■^>l.il  le  ii}-ji«>«<  i:  :• 
*:  •',».  I'  III'-  '-r-j:!!  i«l  .lil  thi*  jL—^n-n^,  -  t^i  i:?**''. 
•■   '..    h  iT' '1.    »  ••  .        Il.r-' ..h    ji'.sNi.in.    *ihii  h    :^    ••■ 
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clear  enjoyment  of  life  after  past  storm.  Labor  and  education 
are  the  path  to  true  happiness  and,  through  true  happiness,  to 
virtue.  The  passions  are  not  separate  existences;  the  whole  man 
is  the  passion  of  his  heart;  the  whole  man  feels,  just  as  the  whole 
man  thinks.  But  just  for  this  reason,  because  of  the  identity  of 
will  and  understanding,  the  correction  of  the  concept  is  the  cor- 
rection of  will.  This  is  not  saying  that  will  and  understanding 
are  never  in  opposition  to  each  other;  the  apparent  opposition 
is,  however,  merely  a  hesitation  of  the  will,  which  does  not  know 
what  it  really  will.  It  is  true  that  one  passion  can  be  conquered 
only  by  another;  we  cannot  will  an  emotion  that  leads  to  a  certain 
course  of  action;  but  we  can  fix  our  attention  on  the  objects  which 
produce  it,  and  by  thus  reaching  a  clear  recognition  of  their 
actual  and  necessary  relations,  affect  our  own  action.  It  is  true 
that  man  does  as  he  wills;  but  he  wills  necessarily  as  he  does. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  freedom,  it  must  be  exactly  those 
who  act  without  knowing  wherefore  they  act,  and  who  are  thus 
driven  by  blind  impulse,  who  are  the  most  fully  self-determined. 
A  real  freedom  and  conquest  of  necessity  can,  on  the  contrary, 
be  attained  only  by  obedience.  Just  as,  in  the  animal,  the  sum- 
mation of  impulses  and  desires  reaches  a  focus  in  feeling,  so  in 
man,  in  proportion  to  his  development,  the  summation  is  in  con- 
sciousness, the  focus  of  which  is  the  point  of  concentration  of 
the  will's  activity.  Spinoza's  "Will  and  understanding  are  one  " 
means:  the  activity  of  the  will  is  the  realization  of  the  activity  of 
thought  Every  one,  the  more  self-sacrificing,  as  the  less  self- 
sacrificing  man,  does  that  which  is  to  him  the  pleasantest;  ego- 
ism turns  the  scale  in  both  cases;  only  in  the  one  case  the  egoism 
has  a  basis  of  broader  love.  And  since  we  act  according  to  our 
conception  of  things,  the  question  of  our  responsibility  is  the 
question  of  our  full  possession  of  consciousness.  The  necessity 
of  nature  must  take  away  our  desert,  as  far  as  a  future  life  and 
its  reward  are  concerned;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a  being  who 
desires  happiness  and  attains  to  it  through  evolution,  necessity 
gains  a  new  aspect.     Natural  Selection  is  Natural  Necessity. 

Yet  not  in  the  understanding,  as  such,  but  in  the  reason,  is  the 
reconciliation  of  the  same  with  will.  Reason  in  the  narrower 
sense  is  a  higher  development  of  the  understanding,  constitutes 
its  completion  and  perfection,  and  presupposes  a  high  degree  of 
culture ;  though  in  a  wider  sense,  as  the  half-unconscious  modifi- 
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cation  of  the  iinpulM"*  by  adjusimrnt  to  the  nenls  of  the  spcrir*. 
it  develops  early  in  nun.  Hy  it  alone  man  lR*eomcs  man  in  tr.r 
full  senM.*  of  the  wor<1.  The  artivitv  of  the  mere  umlcr^Lnvi.'-k 
is  an  analvtieal,  that  of  the  reaM>n  a  synthetical  one,  the  ret  .r. 
of  colli  consciousness  tt)  warm  feeling;,  of  aliMract  niiml  Vy  <  -r, 
cretc  nature.  Truth  lie>,  for  the  reason,  inToLility;  hem  r.  i  ■ 
it,  the  (ieneral  alone  is  comprehensihle.  It  has  to  do,  n**!  «i;:.i 
abstract  concepts,  to  uhiih  nothing  in  the  realms  of  the  mrn'.i! 
or  ])hysical  correspomls,  but  with  ((intepts  <if  s|k-i  les,  r^'ivrrTf 
concepts,  which  we  <  ill.  in  distinction  fnun  alistrat  t  (<»nir;-:i^ 
i<leas.  I'lV  iileas  is  n*»t  meant  existences  in  the  i'latunic  nrr*^. 
but  the  'I  ypit  al  in  sp(  rirs. 

The  iin|><ilse  t«i  h  ip]unrss  whi<  h  arises  uiih  ccmv  ioti^nr%«  :« 
thouf^ht  and  will,  calU  itM-li  "  I."      It  i^  the  in«Ii\idual  «h>»,  «  \:, 
e\ery   ncr\e4rll    and  excry  drop  of    bl'MNl,    attempts  hi«  !••£ 
reali/atii>n.     It'it  all  individuals  are  alike  in  this,  that  thr\  rr  •  -. 
at  l.i"*!.  a  p«»int  \\Im  r«'  tin  y  rn  i»j:ni/e  the  f.ii  t  that  thi-ir  i  *:  •  i»  :    ' 
a  niivr.ililf  h.dl  ulm  li  m-rds  a  1  Ikmi  ti»  its  <  lunpletion.      Ir.  *' 
uniitn  of  the  I  hill  .iijij  ihr  I,  the  fir^^t  I  Ihi  liUies  a  c  umpirtr  .- 
prTin  t  I.      Mil)  .Old  w  'Ml  ill  b  »!h  r«ili/e  th.it  tinlv  t'«^c  ::.•  r 
ill*  V  rrj-ri-iut   tin*   uli»le  Iriui.iii  bi-m^*.      I   and  "lh««-2   l  •!;•■'■• 
I  ■iii^iit  ;tf  a  U«'.      Ihr  i\:.»  rriiuin^  aftiT,  a<«  Im|i  irr  the  •:'*.    " 
till' axis  tip-iU  ul.il  li  tlif  uiiolr  w-iflii  ti:rii^.       |:  :i   ilu-   r^*    .•  :.     * 
ni' rr  liiid'-r-^t.iii'lirij   i>,    l»v  a  br-iidir  tli>i':;:iit.  rifv.i!. -i  •»  :  - 
a]tr<:i^:ii  i>f  r«i-'in.      A^  tin-  hijln -t  ufii'>ri  i»i  th'i';^'?.t   .**.  i  » 
thr  rr  .-"U  bi  I  -•nil's  M«- 1   in  afi«l  f  'f  it*-  li.  .u  vi  \],  .iK~.!   !*■  ! 
U  i!!l    llir   We   u  11    b  'fU    tl.i-    >i".  I"    r    wii»    sh-i-jld    r**!  ■ 'i:-    '.'-    '.' • 
sJi  i:j-lv  •»p;  ■i-nl  I  .1  t' ■: >  i-i  .»w    kiii^  i  •  iii-^i  pui-in  ss.      'I  :.f  l.^-  r 
li;  -.  ij  ■-;•«  I  -'j'Ti  rii   HI  w  I'i-  r  .i:id  w  :«i«  r  1  Ml  Irs .  m  .:i  an  i  »    ■.    • 
u  t  I  .:i^i  r  b«  Jn  id,  r  ti  I'l,  im  n  !»  \.  >.  i •■.% n  li  rjijiuii  '.-»  in  X'ur  ■  "    ■ 
til-  V  -  lA  til'  ir  111  .!  .  d  hijijiiMi  --  I'l  I' I-  .r  «  ir.  Iiln  n.  and  ti:*  :r  •  •• 

!  !'.•  If  I  hi  !:•  fi  -  !i  t;:  ::if  -i  in  Ir:*  tid  ,  .iT>d  ih*  \t  'inn  ATi^i  '.'.  -  " 
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rise;  and  this  is  no  longer  the  struggle  for  existence,  but  the 
struggle  for  civilization. 

There  are  three  Ideas  which,  arising  out  of  the  extension  of 
the  I  to  Thou  and  We,  are  the  spring  of  all  ethical  conceptions; 
these  are  Love,  Humanity,  and  Public  Spirit.^  Love  is  the 
passion  of  passions  and  is  the  spring  of  all  capacity  to  altruistic 
emotion.  Love  is  life  in  its  highest  degree;  *  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  a  human  being  loves  one  may  know  what  manner  of 
man  he  is,  and  what  will  be  the  nature  of  his  feelings  towards  his 
fellow-men  in  other  relations  of  life.  A  man's  conduct  towards 
women  is  the  surest  test  of  his  character.  That  which  Spencer 
calls  Integration,  that  which  has  created  all  nature,  from  the  first 
germ  to  the  perfect  human  being,  and,  as  preservative  cell-labor, 
still  continues  to  create,  —  this  infinite  Something  comes  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  human  being,  as  Love.  On  the  lowest  plane  it 
can  appear  only  as  simple  impulse ;  but  what,  developing  from 
stage  to  stage,  it  can  accomplish,  the  history  of  Love  shows  us. 

To  these  three  ideas  of  Ix)ve,  Humanity  (or  Benevolence), 
and  Public  Spirit  correspond  three  outward  phenomena,  which 
bear  such  relation  to  them  in  the  development  of  morality  as  the 
body  bears  to  the  soul.  These  are :  the  Family,  the  State-form, 
and  the  Representatives  of  Great  Ideas.  These  latter,  the  men 
who  have  been  pioneers  of  civilization,  we  do  not  need  to  pity 
or  regard  as  victims,  though  life  was  to  them  a  mighty  struggle 
and  a  restless  labor;  in  their  suffering  was  their  pleasure;  and 
that  which  impelled  them  and  compelled  them  to  attain  their 
end  was  the  impulse  to  happiness.  Therein  lies  the  wonderful 
secret  of  the  clarified  impulse  to  happiness,  that  it  finds  its  high- 
est satisfaction  in  itself.  Such  representatives  of  great  ideas  are 
those  in  whom  the  species  overcomes  the  individual,  and  out  of 
the  species  "  man  "  the  species-man  is  developed.  That  which 
they  express  is  the  True,  if  only  the  True  for,  and  in,  mankind. 
In  this  lies  their  worth;  as  worth  in  Science  also,  and  in  the 
Beautiful,  lies  in  the  truth  of  the  Idea  that  is  therein  expressed. 
The  True  becomes  practical  in  the  Good. 

The  reason  is  thus  the  first  condition  of  happiness,  and  freedom 
of  the  will  lies  in  the  ethical  ennoblement  of  reason,  which  is 

'  Gemeinsinn  odcr  Gemeingeist,  pp.  340,  410.  Carneri  explains  this  word 
fts  equivalent  to  the  English  "  common-sense/'  but  defines  the  latter  as  feeling 
for  the  general,  the  universal.  '  Potenz. 
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nothing  more  nor  It-ss  th;in  oU'dicnre,  as  ihc  total  result  oi  i.. 
natural  ( .iUM*s:  tiy  it  the  individu.il  i?*  lost  in  the  spctic!»i«  i 
whole.  'I  hi^  etiiical  height  docs  not  consist  in  ini[MjI'<,  b^t  ' 
the*  self -(-ons<Moiis  activity  of  will.  Its  mental  cxpri'^Mon  i^  ^i 
Kthi<  a  I  .Sen.sc,  in  (list  imt  ion  from  the  .Moral  Sense  nf  the  In:. 
tioni<«ts.    Through  it  m.in  i^at  (»ne  with  him*^*lf  a!»  with  his  k:»-'.. 

'1  he  I'.thii  .il  Sen^e  is  nnt  the  comm«)n  |)ro|»crty  t»f  the  &|iri  irv 
Jusl  a»»  it  has,  however,  reai  hed  expression  in  a  lew,  so  it  i*m-'re 
and  more  realized  in  the  many  hy  the  priK'es^of  evolution,  ihi^jc^ 
whii  h  a  4iimmt>n  uill,  purpuse,  and  good  are  necevhirdy  hmViy 
evi)|\ed  fr<im  .dl  struing  i>f  inilixidud  wdls  after  happinckk 
l!thi(  d  itlt  is  ariM-  a^  the  result  ui  ex]ierience,  ami  in  them  nua 
gr.idu.dly  .itt.iins  reason. 

)'«»r  the   ke.ivin  tii  v\hi<  h  I^)ve,  I'uMk    /*pitit.  and   H»nun;:i 
are  the  natural  element,  the  ( ieneral  ((  iimiii»n)  a^  trith,  !«:>.■ 
empty  c  nni  rpinin,  but  a  ]iriim!sf'  uhose  lult'ilment  i%  the  t*-**! 
and  the  lie.i'iliril,      1  he  faithiulni-s^  nf  this  kt-.i'»>n  nr\i-r  s««~:^rs 
sin«  c  it  depends  I >n  i)<>  fe.tr,  but  spriii;:s  fr-uii  the «  Ir.in-st  i  <  r.^ 
tiori,  and  thcr*  !•  ire  i-*  niie  u  ith  the  l«ne  ulih  h  it  feels  anii  ins;  .7"^ 
Its  frieniUhip  i>  as  Nir<>ng  .is  it  is  uiist  lliih,  f«»r  it  (!•<'»  n--:  -  .  . 
aiiythnu'    "  Irund-liip '*    ih  it    is   bisrd    i»n   other    rel.iti«»ns    ?:.  -. 
ihusf  lit  mind.      Its  gtnernsiiy  is  always  strength,  its  meri  \  r.'-T 
wi-.ikin  --.     As  l.ir  as  lis  ]iii\%rr  rea«  lies,  sii  i.jr  .md  n  •  f.ir:h«-r  ti  ■ 
Its  r(-iii>>r-'-  md  j'Jtv  rxteuil .  f^-r  all  pjss|i»iis  whi«  h  reiiit  r  -r «'.  3 
til'-  a<  li".  ii\  '-I  tljr  ^'I'd  all-  cnreas. »n.ible.       I  he  ».iv  t.i  the  .\:\^  r. 
iiirrji  iti   tin-  f  !iiit  .il   spmt   is  pli-.isure,  uhith  cudes,  ih  •  .^h.  .'. 
nttt  M  nil  .:  ::<!•  ^  ■•  > .   t* >rt<iii.i!«  l\ .  Mil  the  \iriing  ]iaths  we  s.»<nrr    : 
l.i!'r  III- '  t  w  :;m  J-  i!ii.  wiiiir  nil  tin-  ri;:ht  p.ith  »c  .ire  r\rr  ji  •    r.\ 
p  im*  d  \t\  ]•'.'  i-«-.ri-  .1^  "  ir.in<-:!:<>ti  ir-Mii  less  t>i  greater  i»eriri  t:.  - 
to  •;  .iti-  >piii '.M.       1  i.i'  fi  •  iiiip;  iif   Kf-sponsibilitv  I  Mti^i^ts  ;r,  ::  f 
S.I  .i  s  r<  >    .::iiM>i;i  *>i  .dl  !!->  a*  imu  .!ri>l  Mmis<«iitn  of   a«  ti'»n  a«  .'i 

•  iWTi.  ,ii:  !  ::i  \:\v  »  ••  ir  !.:•■  !  »  tlid  ;:•    t    «•  I  •i!isf'i|iif'iii  rs  of  thrsr. 

1  :■•  •:;.:!  il  Ii!'-.d,  uti.i  li  iSt- i  ii.i«    I  iin  i^iiiation  as  "  %•  :rn!  ^. 

•  ■■».  ■■.•-.  1^  i'.'-  !r  -iv  1.  .;'|.\  III  ill.  tiii*  m  tn  f'llly  in  h  ir:ii»rii  ■  'T: 
hii.  '  t.  I  in-  i-I*  I  1^  J  i  !"■  ft  „•  iTii'ii  .IS  a  star  b\  whn  h  »r  ..-r 
t-  .1 1;  •  '  :r  •  I  .r  ■' .  M.-!  ^  .i:i  «  :id  t*  Ih*  tuiU  attained.  I  hr  ■  -". 
I   .'   r    :;.  .:.K.:.i    a;--:-  ■':.--•    tiii-    i.i*  .1.    .itiuns  kn*i»led^r   tr   t. 

•  V  ■  ■   •  ■  '  '  ■      '    ■   '  •    '   '  •  *  '  ■•'   '    '*'•  •  i'*    "*    h  ippmrss.       I  he    ■   1 
«*•■•..      •..".I   •.      '1   '■  r     .  !    ?:.   :;K.ii.l.  s.»  t!i  it  the  indiM-i.;./..    a 
m.ik..'  .-    •  '.i  t.:s  ( :i'!,  i   >:i.-  -.   \  •  t:i.ike  the  uh\de  of   m.inkind  r.  « 
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end.  The  ideal  cannot  be  fully  realized;  the  happiness  of  all 
cannot  be  attained;  so  that  there  is  always  choice  between  two 
evilsy  never  choice  of  perfect  good,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  as  principle 
of  action. 

This  is  an  ideal  which  is  actually  and  necessarily  evolved. 
Benevolence  has  become  more  general,  and  has  attained  a  degree 
not  conceived  of  in  former  times.  The  ideal  of  a  happy  humanity 
has  gained  definite  outlines,  and  has  become  an  earnest  aim 
towards  which  we  steer  with  filling  sails.  The  end  is  not  to  be 
reached  by  force,  which  brings  in  its  train  evil  that  cannot  be  got- 
ten rid  of  for  generations,  but  must  be  attained  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  state,  through  education  and  increase  of  intelli- 
gence. Nor  can  the  state  declare  and  ensure  happiness;  the 
duties  of  the  state  are  chiefly  negative,  as  Bentham  has  said. 
E^ch  individual  sacrifices  a  portion  of  his  happiness  in  order 
that  the  rest  may  be  secured  to  him  by  the  state;  the  first-named 
part  comprises  his  duties,  the  rest  constitutes  his  rights;  the  office 
of  the  state  is  to  hold  each  to  his  duties  and  secure  to  each 
his  rights.  There  is  no  perfect  state,  just  as  there  is  no  perfectly 
good  individual ;  but  there  is  progress  in  states  as  in  individuals. 

The  merely  Useful  can  never  furnish  a  full  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Ethics,  any  more  than  Mathematics  and  Mechanics 
or  Physics  and  Physiology  can  do  so.  The  Perfect  is  much  more 
than  the  merely  Useful.  Spencer  finds  the  condition  of  happi- 
ness in  the  exercise  of  function.  But  he  regards  happiness  as 
the  final  end  of  morality,  while,  according  to  our  system,  the 
latter  is  the  product  of  the  former. 

Cameri  again  pleads,  in  this  book,  for  the  like  right  of  woman 
with  man  to  mental  culture,  and  to  labor  which  shall  make  her 
independent  of  the  caprice  of  man;  the  good  of  the  family  alone 
to  be  regarded  as  the  limiting  factor. 

The  extent  of  Cameri *s  work  on  the  subject  of  Ethics  makes 
it  impossible  to  consider  minor  points  of  his  theory,  such  as  are 
included,  for  instance,  in  his  criticism  of  Hartmann,  of  Schopen- 
hauer, Feuerbach,  and  others;  or  to  define  more  clearly  than  has 
been  done  his  relation  to  Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel,  etc.  His  book 
"Entwicklung  und  Gllickseligkeit,"  published  in  1886,  is  a  col- 
lection of  essays  which  first  appeared  separately  in  "Kosmos," 
and  which,  as  such,  do  not  hold  to  each  other  the  relation  of  parts 
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of  an  organic  whole.     They  are  chietly  a  recapitulation  cf  us 
views  already  cxprcNM'tl  in  the  **(inin(lle^iin^  tier  Mthik,"  «:*^ 
some  extensions  ami  ]M>s^ihly  some  moilitiration'»;  —  the^  Ii»h 
htmever,   ehieilv  of  an  extraneous  tharai  ter.      In  thc^  c^*i»» 
Carmri  demanii^i  a   systemati<:  moral  training  in  the  c  •ii.n-- : 
M  htM>l,  to  the  eml  of  the  (Kvclopmrnt  of  f-onN4  tent  e,  >i:t  h  trair.  r^* 
to  he  non-relif^ious,  though  not  anii-reli^i«)iis  exieptin^  in  <  .<^ 
the  religion  itself  be  seen  to  tranNgreis  the  lau^  of  ri^hi  r^i^:- 
lished  by  humane  reasiin;  he  protests  ag.iniit  the  error  of  M.tr 
rialism,    as   likewise   against    that   of    the    Apri«irist?i    ani!   \.r 
"Meolopists"  or  Mralists  in  the  narrower  sen*<*  <»f   the  »   *. 
and  he  reattirms,  defines,  anil  further  defends  his  st.in<!;*(ir.:  .• 
that  of  a  *•  Real- idealist ";  that  is,  of  tine  tt»  i»h«»nj  Kant   i>  v  • 
point  of  departure  in  a  farther  evolution  of  theory,      lie  re.ir  :-.• 
the  (»neness  of  the  uni\rrsf,  S4)  uf  m.iii  with  nature,  rest.jti  *  ■■.- 
self-identity  of  the  individual   in  uill  and  tho'U'ht.   1  iiii :'.«*.: : 
knimleilLie  <if  man  t<i  nature  as  it    is  fur  Us,  but  in^t  -'.^  ::  *    .' 
certainty  within  tiicM-  Imund^,  .iml  rra^-erts  the  nti »  ^-^it)   •  !  vr 
pr'tj^'res",  of  thi'  \ih'»ir  throt:^'h  thr  r!Ji»rts  of  the  iiianv  f^r  h^: ' 
ne^s.      lie  1  ivs  firthir  stn-s  upun  the  ab^nii  r  tif  m"r.»l::\.  r. 
only  :itn"nL;  the  anirnaU,  in  vihoiii  .it  lea^t  ;;rni-ral  elhii  A  ff-r    r.^-- 
in  di-'tiiK  tion  from  tho^-  t^iuarils  inilixidMiN,  .ire  not  i«<-.n>i.  ': 
aK. I  ani-'Tii;  sa\  i^fs;  ninraliiy  bnnL:  not  the  iii(tiiti\e  t- «.  b .:  •:  ■ 
jir-iil'ji  I  o!  th«-  -"tate.      I  r"iii  this  stainlpiunt,  hr  <  ombats  Nk  \^\  -.v 
as  jifij-i-^m;^  iiujui-siliU-  ]«li  ll^.,  siui  e  it  prr«.i;].|H»s<-s  rtrin  i\\\  \-: 
i*\  t  iijiii  .1-  ;:»v«  rmiii:  aiiij  l»':u^'  ^'ovrrniil  l»\  the  la«s,  an-l  ^..v 
It  d:-;- '^<s  III    li.r   iiii.li'tn  ■I   thr   indivnl.il.      l  hr   tht   •:% 
I  •■Tu;-  -Ui'-n  T'  •  K  -n^  u  ::!.■  •  :!  llir  u  sll  nf  m  lU  .i^  1  i-  u  and  m  .«;  V 
M  »ii  h  i'.  n-t  j':.:u'ir  !i  il  f  !j!i!>    i*\c  i  pt.  p«rh  t;  ^,  thr  ri^'hl  l-  *:•' 
and  k<  •  ;•  .lii  h<   •  i:i  i     h*- h  .^  nuiv  ripiht^  iImI  hr  Itas  ^  unnt  b^ '^v 
htlji  ■  -i  i.-i'-  N?  .?•  .      I  ii-  :•   i-  ri'  I  our  t .  iiiiiii  iiiiiinrnt  in  »h.«  h  x:ii:.  • 
wi.  ■!'•   d  .■\   :ii  :\    )"■   «>;:••••  il,  t;n!i  ^s   it  be.  ]m  rh  ip-«.  s>i:iie   » -*  ■. 
ii'w    firjii-r::.:   ■  I    K  .:»!  -   w  <rdi  as  thi-*.   A^  i  al^avs   in   ^.^  r.   - 
III  lU'i- r   ti.  rr*'   :ii    w.,-  -i   t;jv  will  ini^'ht  bf  t  »kf  ri  as  the  ;  :  * 
e  ;; ',»■  1-v  a:..-  :.  :■•  :■  M';- r  i.  i-^v   tin-  >:i«  .iii->.t  pox^iblr  iv.:i;l<-r    • 
\\  .!.!  i!i  !••  .';/'.      \\  .:  !  .;  •  \  .11  !,•■.•  r  b-  I  -i!iii*  a  «  iifi:«ru  .il  ;:;.;-::* 

lu»  I  -r   til  III'  :».     \\    :  . .  * \  \ .*  -s  \\i  *\ .*'  W  . .\  \' \  K I,  vihi«  h  i*r«  .  ::  ■" 

III  i:.*-  Ill  'r  il,  *•:  •  :  l.:.^"  !  •  <  arnt  r/%  plif  im-,  the  rth:«  al  K'.ir 
.1  -•  •'.•.:  II  I*.  .:•  i..  ■  r.  •  ••!  il  ity  is  j'lv  iii  dil\,  hikhr^t  v.r.» 
f.ii  tii>n    ■!  !iM  desir*  t  -r  h.tj'piuess.     It  tnif;ht  |K:rhjps  be  cuis^rC 
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that  Cameri,  in  his  theory  of  the  Conscience,  has  in  this  book 
laid  more  stress  on  feeling  than  in  his  others;  however,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that,  with  him,  thought  and  feeling  are  no  distinct 
faculties,  but  that  conscience  means  less  an  impulse  unconscious 
of  final  ends  than  a  self-conscious  attitude  or  readiness  of  the 
will  as  the  result  of  conviction. 

Cameri's  latest  book,  "  Die  LebensfUhrung  des  modemen  Men- 
schen"  (1891),  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  a  considera- 
tion of  general  problems  and  rules  of  action. 

HARALD    HOFFDING 

"Ethics"  ("Ethik,"  1887) 

Ethical  judgments  contain  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  human 
actions.  Every  such  estimate  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
need,  a  feeling  which  spurs  us  on  to  the  judgment  of  the  action, 
as  also  the  existence  of  a  standard,  an  ideal,  according  to  which 
we  judge.  The  motive  to  the  ethical  judgment  may  be  called 
the  basis  of  Ethics.  The  standard  involved  in  the  ethical  judg- 
ment determines  the  content  of  Ethics,  in  that  it  decides  which 
actions,  which  directions  and  modes  of  life,  are  to  be  called  good 
in  the  ethical  sense.  The  ethical  basis  is  the  subjective,  the 
standard  the  objective,  principle  in  Ethics;  the  character  of  an 
ethical  conception  depends  upon  this  presupposed  basis,  the 
applied  standard,  and  the  relation  between  the  two. 

The  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  individual  are  not  only  influ- 
enced by  his  own  experience,  but  bear  also  a  character  derived 
from  the  experience  of  the  whole  species;  hence  the  ethical  judg- 
ments delivered  by  the  individual  are  the  result  of  the  whole  ex- 
perience of  his  kind.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  circumstance  that  the 
ethical  system  of  the  individual  gains  its  power;  as  ethics  of  the 
species,  it  is  a  condition  of  the  health  and  vitality  of  human  life. 

This  actual  working  Ethics  of  the  species  and  of  life  has  been 
named  Positive  Morality.  Such  Positive  Morality  manifests  itself 
in  the  every-day  judgments  and  principles  of  men,  often  in  the 
form  of  proverbs,  and  may  express  either  the  enduring  worldly 
wisdom  of  a  nation,  a  tribe,  or  a  religious  society,  or  the  less 
enduring  "public  opinion  "  of  a  century  or  an  epoch. 

Is  it  well  to  treat  such  Positive  Morality  to  a  criticism,  which, 
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arousing,  as  ii  nuiM,  diMihts  arxl  ((lU'siion^  will  interfere  with  ir^i 
certainty  and  inrr^y  oi  action  that  « harat  teri/e  unrc:lct!:&^ 
instinct?  Is  it  well  to  examine  the  prim  iple^  oi  Mich  a  «>^:rs 
from  a  ^^ientifn:  standpoint?  We  may  answer:  I.ife  it-iclf  irj»:* 
naturally  ti>  Mich  queMioningi;  only  where  the  view  i>  narruw  jltA 
the  pruMcin^  simple  is  there  full  security  from  doubt.  With  ::.•; 
growth  of  experience  begins  a  coin^iarison  of  the  differrni  1j«* 
and  ideals,  the  differing  institutions  of  different  v\xh  h^  ami  ;<-  • 
pies  of  whi<  h  one  learns;  ur  new  experience  presents  pr-iMrni* 
which  ( .mnot  be  v)lvcd  bv  me.ins  of  the  system  handed  do»R.  kt 
the  individual  stt-ks  sume  tmlerly  arrangement  of  the  great  n:-l- 
ti])Iicity  of  ethical  juilgments  whic  h  he  him^^elt  primoumr^  ^r 
hears  others  prontMinc  e,  lor  the  pur]to^e  of  distinguishing  lH*:«rrs 
the  more  and  the  less  im]K>rtant  ones.  It  is  certainlv  a  scr:".i 
pi  lint  in  an  individual's  or  a  nation's  devehtpnient  when  rr^r< 
tii>n  and  I  riti«  iiin  begin;  but  where  lite  lenls  naturally  to  tuth 
4|'ii-^tioninL's,  uc  iiiM'tt  either  t'liiil  ^••mr  .m^Mcr  to  them  «'r  rl^ 
vnjjr  reasi»n  why  the\  sh.ill  iMt  be  .iiiswitkI.  Moreo\t-r,  s:  :*t.' 
be  M'ltiied  that  «  ert.iintv  .in<l  line  of  a*  li<>n  are  not  .i!r^ '.  :!r 
(i»»ods.  1  he  gre.itr^i  iiieruv  iiiav  take  .1  iii'i-t  disi^tr-'U*  ilrn 
tion.  ami  \\v\^\  then  be  <  hei  ked.  li»  a  nrM  and  U-ttrr  in^:k^'. 
when  att.iiTie<l,  line  iji'i^t  eni!iMM»r  t->  se«  Mfi-  all  the  eni-rc*  p  -*■ 
ble.  All  e\i>l  itioii  1  l•Il-l^t^  in  tiie  di'>er>i<in  ••!  energy  from  1  -«r? 
to  hu'her  enils. 

\  SI  lentiiH    system  of  l.tlm  ^  •!  if*  n"t,  and  I  annot,  i.ikr  trc 

pi  lie  III  I'n^itue  Morality  il  ■■iil\  ^'ip]»!les  the  1. liter  with  .1  *-i»> 
oj  r«M>nn,  br»».iilen^.  .mil  i!f.»l  ■;.i  it.  >'u  h  a  si  irimric  ^••.•'t. 
oiiK  enile  i\<>r  1  to  iliM  •)\f  r  iii  .•  •  <•:•!  iii<  «*  w  ith  what  prin*  :;  !r\  sr 
dirt  •  t  ii«;r  in*-.  in«l  t«i  mi  -.r*-  !■  r  iliexi-,  whin  a^  rri.iinrtl.  ^T^-i'rr 
I  !•  iiiK^^  irni  i!iner  hirin  'in.  In  t:if-  tn<  ntal  lite  «»f  the  h  .t: :r. 
b-  .Tij.  .1  I  .  iTi!  I  ?r  :-•■.>  n  fj'iri  i!i'!  ff  n  !iin  ol  the  <  nn**  h»u*  in-t  Tr 
t.u- 'tii^i  i.»:^  l.iki  ^  I'l  !•  »■.  .1,  Mill  .1-  i.f  penepti'tn,  Icehn*".  a*  *. 
will.  W  hi!  I .  -Ann  in  im-  ••;)•  pr-'X  :;)•'-  111 1\  profit  the  ot.hrr^  .il« 
I  Am  I  i-ks  ,i|  n  il  iitiri,  1  t:.!,  ,.  I,  H:st..r:i  al  I  thiei  and  a*  \\.  . 
1. ■«■!'!.:<  il  I  !!.:■ -.  .ire  !  .  !if  ili-itrij  .1  il' il.  ili'>!'>rii  al  f-.thii  «  h.« 
I'- •:■•  w  i!h  !•:•  di  «  npii- -n  .m-l  •  xpl  iM  i!'.' m  nl  the  ilexrlopnirr.!  t 
P  .-.':•.»■  Mi-r.ilLV.  rii;!  ■■.<';l.u  li  1  !'mi  «•  h.i-*  t-t  de»  idr  u;»  n  '.rr 
w  .r!fi  .  \  \\\*'  \  if..  .■  !  -rni^  1  .-n'.!  \^\  \\\*-  l.itter.  I'hili»s.ij.h-..  *: 
I  •":.:•  •  1-  .1  ;■:  .•  ?  ■  1.  -•  ;•  w  •■.  .iwA  i'  bv*'  d  'ij"»n  the  stjpj.i*:!.  a 
that  wc  vet  o  .rstUes  einls  wfin  h  ma\  be  reached  through  hosus 
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action.  Every  ethical  judgment  presupposes  such  an  end,  for 
feeling  is  set  in  motion  by  the  sight  or  the  thought  of  an  act  only 
when  the  latter  promotes,  or  stands  in  the  way  of  something,  the 
existence  and  success  of  which  are  desired  by  us.  Not  all  that  is 
developed  as  practical  morality  can  be  pronounced  good.  On 
the  other  hand,  customs  which  were  at  first  assumed  from  motives 
which  must  be  condemned  by  Philosophical  Ethics,  may  yet  prove 
themselves  good,  and  may  be  practised,  later,  from  higher  motives; 
and  such  customs  cannot  then  be  condemned  on  account  of  their 
origin.  Hence,  Philosophical  Ethics  is  both  conservative  and 
radical;  it  respects  nothing  simply  because  it  exists;  but  since 
it  endeavors  to  furnish  guidance  beyond  present  standards,  it 
attempts  to  show  how  that  which  has  been  developed  historically 
may  be  given  new  forms  and  thus  used  for  further  progress.  It 
is  difficult,  from  a  broader  view,  to  distinguish  perfectly  betv\'een 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Ethics;  the  historian  has  an  ideal 
which  he  applies  more  or  less  in  his  researches;  and  the  philos- 
opher in  Ethics  is  more  or  less  ruled  by  the  prevailing  opinions 
of  his  time.  This  necessitates  a  continual  re-discussion  of  prob- 
lems. Yet  it  does  not  prevent  the  existence,  in  any  system,  of 
lasting  principles  among  the  less  enduring  ones. 

Theological  Ethics  is  directly  opposed  to  Historical  Ethics  as 
well  as  to  Philosophical  Ethics.  It  builds  upon  tradition,  upon 
truth  as  something  historically  revealed.  So  far,  it  might  appear 
as  if  Theological  Ethics  were  related  to  Historical  Ethics.  But 
the  system  of  the  former  does  not  recognize  the  method  of  scien- 
tific research,  since  the  revelation  on  which  'it  is  based  is  due, 
according  to  its  doctrine,  to  an  interposition  of  supernatural  forces 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  physical,  psychological,  and  social 
laws  that  serve  as  the  foundation  of  historical  science.  It  demands 
a  unique  position  for  its  historical  basis,  and  asserts  that  this  must 
be  looked  at  in  an  entirely  different  light  from  that  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  history  of  the  world  is  regarded.  It  appears  to  approach 
Philosophical  Ethics  in  instituting  an  examination  of  the  worth 
of  historic  acts  and  modes  of  life.  But  it  undertakes  this  exami- 
nation, not  according  to  any  principle  that  can  be  found  in  nature, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  supernatural  revelation  of  an 
ideal.  Its  foundation  is  an  absolute  principle  of  Authority;  its 
good  is  that  which  is  God*s  will.  But  how  is  the  individual  to  be 
sure  as  to  what,  in  the  single  case,  is  God's  will?    By  the  inward 
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lesliinnnv?     ]htw  is  he  to  <lislin;^Mish  rrrtainlv  Ik-Iwcch  vKh  jr^: 
his  own  ii.itiir.il  thini^hts  :inil  td-lin^s:  what  nuMniot  ilKin« ::  '. 
r.m  Ik*  .ipplu*!?     In  jMssinj:  ihus  t<»  the  pnAnn  c  »»l  l'*>ih-  i  •'.. 
wc  .iNsuinr  a  hMin.in  nu-.tns  of  ili^tinrtion,  anil  the  i>r:n<  i;.  ^' 
AntliiTily  l'»-»ts  Us  f«»ri  r.     ( »r  if  it  In*  vin!  tlial  »c  shuilii  r'    •  .  r 
this  |irin<  ipK'  nf  Authority  lu't.iiiM'  it  jns\irrs  to  a  tui*\  \  ! 
n.iturc,  wr  ni.iy  a-^k  iiow  \vc  kn«»w  th.ii  thr  mnl  is  unr  t;,.it  0:   .   , 
Ik' Natisfu'il.'*     lis  nirrr  c'xiNtrncLMMMniit  ^uar.intt  r  that,     i  n  \.  • 
thrn,  art-  uc  to  distin^ni'^h  whii  h  nf  oiht-r  Miches  ami  ncriS    . 
our  n.it'itr  >li<>nlil,  :tiiil  uhii  li   sli«ii:lil   h-it,  U*  f:rati:it-il '      I«  Mr 
priix  iplc  i»f  Authority  to  <Iii  ulr  thi-»?     1  hi-n  »c  ar^uo  in  a  *  ::•  r 

A  Minil.ir  <  ir(  \c  is  a<!*i|il<  il  l>v  stii  li  th«-<>l'>;:i.ins  a**  atti  :ii;  *  : 
(  oinliiiii'  tin*  two  at^fi!  Mills  **  I  hi'  ^'11111  i-*  ^'uu\  Ik'«  aiisc  ( •!■«',  •  .» 
It  "  ;  ami  *'  (  i^mI  v\i11s  it  !m  1  vi^r  it  is  j,'t«  nl."  It  tJu*  i:  ^hI  ;» i:--r^ 
tP  il  u  ith  ( iiiil's  u  ill,  liiH  iti(-  i[iN  th.a  111*  u  ills  It  iK-i  r.;s<*  it  :«  :..« 
Will,  if  In-,  h"v^fv<  r,  hr^l  n  •  "^'ir./i  >  *.«»inf:hs!i^'  .is  jjw*,*,  .r.l 
tin  ft  f'T'-  u  jiU  It,  tip  n  hi-  « ill  1»».\-  !■•  .1  \  i\\  ..ij.l  r.iv.  .1:.  1  .• 
Dili,  in  Hm  It.  thi-  I  i;-i-  wiicp  l«v  til-    t  •"  •■  I  1-.  ^  muI. 

II  i\i-  ur  n-'t,  .I"  .1  1  n  t.  .ilniil\   }•:■'»»»  11  \*;ih  tiif  .iIj*--!  ;!r  j  •  - 
c  ij  !•■  Ill  A'.i!»"iH\  .1-  -  ''H  .1^  \\t    iM  ^'  rj  i  •  ri  :!i  1  i,  t"  « i:I*  .•    r  ' 
|ii;!u:i:.i    •.  ii  ;iii^  1 -iitiiii  .inliii'irN  I'l    \  :!:.<  •?  iiv  :n!>i  h  irni  •:!.  « 
f.i'  :i  t  i;i;i  r,  ih  ;i  .ij-j'l.  in.'  tin-  iiir  i-:ri-  ■  ■!  ■  •  :r  i»wn  ri  »"•■  -n  •  .  •.  •  ■  ■    ■ 

r.  .?    It    Is   li"t    tl.i'-i     i::iu  I   « -!/i  iil;i '.i'lri-   .»l.iii»-  »:■.;•  h  ;..■   .  : 
ri;:l     ■  ■;■!.:•   ^1  1  !l.:i      ir-  in  ;n  !k!I:.*  ■.-•   ■■!  \'\t  ■■!    .;:.   il  .i- *-.-:.;  :     ■. 
til.!   «;.ii!'i    I.   -  t  illril    I'll'.;    --ij";;.   .1    I  ''.ii  n    m:-!   f\:N»i-,  , 
1' :i-!-  1!   m"' f   •.  i>  tin"  1   ■::..■::   !i  !:.  r  tin-  >.i!iini:r   r«- »s.  •. 
ti.«    •!!.■•  il  in  .  ♦  i''-  III  III  1:1  iiiisi  ■  !:.      1 1  •m*  \(  r  \'i\\  :ii.i^  *-    :    ■ 

hi-   .1.    It   i   .!i   ] :ij«-  III    '\  -  :■[•  .1    -r.-v   t:.r»':^'h  hi^  "Vin  r? 

!  . ; .  1  ■  1  •  .  1 .      1  ■  ■  r   ! : .   •   f  •  i  -  ■  1 1  **  i  r  1 1  •  ■ »  w .  i  -  *.  I'ir  1  ■■  . :   :  r 
■.  ti  •■  I   .■u'M  i';'i     ■■  Kn -A  i"r.\  <• '.I    "      In  tin*  i    'i.t:- .•  : 
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It  is  a  fact  that  human  beings  reflect  upon  their  own  acts,  pro- 
nouncing them,  according  to  the  result  of  this  reflection,  good  or 
bad.     How  are  such  judgments  as  these  possible? 

We  will  suppose,  first,  the  simplest  conceivable  case,  namely, 
that  the  acting  subject  pronounces  judgment  on  his  own  act  with- 
out consideration  of  the  existence  of  other  beings.  Such  a  judg- 
ment must  presuppose  memory;  but  it  presupposes  something 
more,  namely  pain  or  pleasure  through  memory;  an  end  is  aimed 
at  only  because  the  thought  of  a  result  causes  pleasure.  In  the 
simple  case  supposed,  the  feeling  which  determines  the  end  can 
be  only  that  of  the  individual  himself,  and  the  latter  will  judge 
the  act  as  good  or  bad  according  as  it  has  affected  his  own  life. 
The  character  and  significance  of  the  judgment  will  depend  on 
whether  the  feeling  of  pain  or  pleasure  is  determined  only  by  the 
single  moment  or  has  reference  to  the  life  of  the  individual  as  a 
whole.  The  lower  the  life  of  consciousness,  the  more  isolated 
and  independent  are  the  single  moments  of  time  in  relation  to 
each  other,  and  the  less  is  the  significance  of  the  memory  and  the 
thought  of  the  ego  as  a  whole  embracing  the  single  moments  with 
their  content.  Only  a  half -unconscious  instinct  hinders  the 
individual  from  losing  himself  in  the  moment;  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  leads  him  to  consider  the  future  and  to  make 
use  of  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  more  he  loses  himself  in 
the  moment,  the  less  is  the  power  of  judgment,  since  comparison 
and  action  and  reaction  of  the  different  states  cannot  take  place. 
The  single  moment  bears  to  all  others  the  relation  of  an  absolute 
egoist,  who  does  not  wish  to  relinquish  any  part  of  its  satisfaction 
for  their  advantage. 

And  here  we  may  perceive  the  possibility  of  a  standpoint  upon 
which  all  judgment  is  dispensed  with.  Such  a  standpoint  is 
represented  by  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  who  asserts  the  sovereignty 
of  the-moment.  It  is  not  without  its  justification.  Ethics  itself 
must  show  cause  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
moment  in  favor  of  other  moments. 

If  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  moment  could  be 
practically  carried  out,  no  reasoning  could  overthrow  it.  How- 
ever, there  can  scarcely  be  a  conscious  individual  in  whom  there 
are  not  instincts  and  impulses  which  reach  beyond  the  moment. 
When  a  momentary  state  of  feeling,  as  the  effect  of  an  act  of  the 
subject,  comes  together  in  consciousness  with  the  feeling  deter- 
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minc<l  hv  tin*  ronrcptiDii  nf  tlic  life  as  toUiIitv  ithc  tv^^:    \ 

«  I  « 

nuMiiory  :inil  (:oin|KiriM»n),  ;i  new  feeling  ar !•*••»  whn  h  ;>  t.'Jif? 
oiu'  c»l  h;jrini>nv  or  one  oi  «li>curil.  'I he  st.ind.inl  l»v  »h:«  :.  .-^ 
ineiit  is  iTonTiiiri-d  In  «letermine<l  1))' this  feeling.  1  ht  «  .;  t 
for  SIX  h  ttiiiiiL^s  is  4-iin^i  ience,  as  this  mav  m.ini!e«t  :\^ .:  i 
entin  ly  i'^nl.itnl  itulix  iiliKiU.  Consiienre,  in  the  hroailr*:  ---^ 
of  the  uoni,  iN  a  feetin,;^  of  rel.it ion^,  uml  reijiiireN  «in!\  a  rc^*  t 
lulween  « cniril  .in«l  |Mrijiher.il  ieelmj;«j, — feelmi:^i»f  »;ii!rr.  .:>. 
fieliij^^s  of  nirrovur  tho^i^^ht  <  onrurtion.  The  MUijle  r:*- ::.'.  v 
and  the  single  ;i<  i  are  yu\iii  d  at  rurding  to  their  worth  a»  \  ^r*.*  : 
the  inili\idii.il  liti-  :i>i  t«>i  dily. 

And  hen-  the  iihliv  id'i.d  i^.  r.»ntronte«l  liv  the  nercN^itv  i<t  *■:  r^ 
ini;  the  '^iii^de  jMru  i>i   hi^  liti*   into  hannony.      I  he  ].r*>l>>::i  .> 
KTtiinly    ni\(-r    vUnl    hy   aii\    indiMiJ'i.d    in\«»lMntar:i>.      Iv 
e^liiii  iii*>n  i>i  f  itliiT  M  {>  .u  <  mdiru'  to  the  a^si^tam  e  thr\  ^iir  :Z 
thu  I  i^k   In,   ihiTi  ti»rr,  at  ili;-' ]»'»int,  »»f  i:r»Mt   iiii;H»ri  in« '■  !    "'■ 
in•!l^  h!  1 1).       Ihf   JuIl'!!!' SI*    j»r  i:i."-.n- I   I    !•»  th:'»   n    r   ••:•...    :: 
|MiN^ililr  il.Tir'iL'Jj  t!n-  II  :i!i  ■!  It  ihn^  win-  h  t  "fn  '•jh  .'i.i^  ;  .  •: . 
a^  [■»!  ili!\ ,  li:«  I'  lit  !•  riuirH'i  !»»  il.       \n  i-  ■::-■  -iii--  i  •:!:■.   :  *  ■ 
It'  II'  Ij!"  i.'ii    ::itli'.  :.l  .  •!  I  ;t'-  a  !',  » -i-  -iiij!!-  in-  :m';i"T-»  !:••  :!'.r  ::i  ■::■■■■ 
!"»  .1  «  ••:»■:;•■.'»    ■!  'A.r  I    'rj'irri  .ip  •■  ..'.1  lii  .■  i  »|-:ii'  Mt   •  i    '.r.r 
It    i"*  a  liij'iiT  s..ri  <■!  :ri-t:!ii  f   -ii    -•  li  \T'  m  r*.  itS'n,  .irid  r.»  '  :  ~ 

)»♦■  I  ■in:"mi<l  t-i  tin  «  •■Jiuri  :  '.:\ i  j-in  -!•  .il  !:!»■,  I»  :t  ni  i\  ^f-  >  r-   •: 

t"  tin-  i'!«-  .1  I.'  » •!'. 

\ii'!  !;■:•■  wr  •  ■:>!■•  -iii  ri  Tin-  s!  :'ii!ii'«:nt  **i  Iniiu .-!:..  ■• 
I  :i:;i  '.  I  :■•::)  -  .  )i  I  --r  n-I;  '.n?.  I'li-  ;  T'.'ii*  in  i*  !■•  i!'-!cr*:  : 
n-'t  '•nl\  i    "A  \\i  ..  :.  •  in  *.'\  i;.   \  1-    ;  -■    !  ;:i  I'.i-  Hin^'l**  ni-r:;i  :.*■     ■ 
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Of  Individualism,  or  the  principle  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Individual,  the  same  is  true  as  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  moment, 
that  no  reasoning  can  overthrow  it;  if  the  individual  recognizes 
no  end  but  his  own  life,  there  is  no  logical  way  of  transition  to 
another  standpoint.  A  change  of  aim  can  take  place  only  through 
such  a  change  in  the  central  feelings  which  determine  the  stand- 
ard of  the  individual  that  a  wider  circle  of  conceptions  enter  into 
his  reflections.  Until  this  takes  place,  there  is  no  use  in  appeal- 
ing to  conscience. 

The  science  of  Ethics  has  often  claimed  to  be  a  science  of 
pure  reason.  This  claim  is  opposed  to  its  character  as  a  practical 
science,  since  action  can  be  judged  only  according  to  the  ends  it 
had  in  view,  and  ends  presuppose  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  in  the  mere  capacity  for  pain  and 
pleasure,  no  limitation  of  the  extent  of  the  circle  of  conceptions 
with  which  the  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure  are  connected. 

Individualism  can  be  carried  out  in  practice  only  approxi- 
mately; the  individual  has  his  origin  in  the  species,  and  lives 
his  whole  life  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  his  kind,  with  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  results  of  the  action  and  passion  of  earlier 
generations  are  inherited,  and  in  a  mental  atmosphere  which  has 
induced  the  development  of  his  species.  And  just  as  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  did  away  with  the  isolation  of  the  single 
moments  of  the  individual  life,  becoming,  thus,  the  basis  of  feel- 
ings determined  by  the  interests  of  the  life  as  totality,  so  the 
sympathetic  instincts  do  away  with  the  isolation  of  the  single 
individuals  and  determine  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  species 
in  the  minds  of  its  individuals.  The  most  primitive  form  of  the 
sympathetic  instincts  is  exhibited  in  the  family.  Here,  however 
loose  and  variable  the  relation  of  man  and  wife  may  be,  that  of 
mother  and  child  cannot,  by  its  nature,  be  done  away  with  or 
essentially  changed.  In  this  case,  the  sympathetic  feeling  springs 
immediately  from  the  natural  instinct,  and  the  relation  is  the 
nucleus  which  makes  possible  the  higher  forms  of  family  life. 
In  the  family  circle,  the  sympathetic  feelings  are  cultivated,  and 
arrive  at  such  strength  that  they  come  to  include  ever  wider  and 
wider  circles  of  human  beings.  Indeed,  the  mother-love  remains 
forever  the  image  and  criterion  of  all  sympathy,  as  well  in  respect 
to  strength  as  to  purity. 

When  sympathy  has  reached  full  purity,  it  is  a  feeling  of  pain 
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or  plrasiiro  clcUTmini'<l  hy  the  fart  that  other  beings  feci  fuia   • 
{iliMMire.     Ihr  mo^t  iiiiiH)rt:mt  ])nini  ai  it^<U'\c*li»{imtrnt  vrxtw^?' 
it  so  broadened  as  ti)  im  Inde  all  mankind.     '1  he  reri|»atciit   ^n. 
the  Stt)ic  schooU  of  (in-rk  ]>iulo>i>|ihy  led  to  this  idea  ui  lo^c  ; 
all  hiiMianity  and  the  natural  Mninn  oi  all  men  in  unc  ^reat  >*x  if. 
Itiit  this  idea  a<  i|wir('d  ^re.iler  liiMitrie  importance  when  i:  !<^  Arar- 
at hiet  romm  indnif-nl  itf  a  ;:rc.it  relif;i«»n,  — of  ('hri%tianii\ 
tliis  sympalhetir    iretin^  tiie  (Titerinn  «if   pnul  and  c\4i   >  zt 
longer  to  he  li>und  in  the  indi\iiliial  lite,  hut  iHde]K-ndrn!  %  n  :.v 
life  of  the  uhxle  soriity  ot  whu  h  the  intlividual  i^  a  nit-xn^ic-r. 

Vet  sympatiiy  i->  i\*t\,  trmii  this  slaniI|Miint,  identical  mit.'i  :  * 
ethical  feelin;:,  <  oum  nine.     ConM  lenre  is  here,  lm>,  4  tn-.  ■; 
of  relations  deieriiiiiuil  Itv  the  relation  In-tween   ihe  niir^     • 
central  feeling  i»f  the  iiiilu  nlual  and  the  revilts  ui  action.      ^^  '■-  ~ 
the  indiMilii  il  ti-f-K  hi<«  o»n  interrsts  ^tilmrdmate  to  the  «:••«:    ' 
the  \\h<Ir  i>t  \\\\n  h.  tlirou;:h  sympathy,  he  riv*'*!^  hiin^  j   ^-  ; 
p  irt.  ihr  rti.:i    1  I- 1  iiM^  .ijj«'- ir-*  a-*  thi- Irrlin,;  nf  «1':!\  .      A  :■  •     ■: 
t»i  il  .t\  111  i\  1m-  xj,  ,1^1  ,1  ,,j,  liKiwiNf,  irmn  ilie  st.md;- -in*     t  :    • 
Iinii .  :d;].ili  •■n.  I  -i   tin-  ininip!  i>i  cj-ilv  expresM-s  t\u\\    i.-.»    :• 
ti«-ri  •!   a  I'  A«  !.   u.ir.vfr  •   iJi'idrriii'in  ti»  a  h.^ht  r  .    ..:■.:  " 
is  !'■;  r-   •uv -l.  i'\   hi  ;. .  h!  j  ili  .:ij,   hv   the  rclitivin  i»t   i:.*-    •  :.. 

m'iM)«  M!i  to  liic   I,!'-   .1^    I   W  i)  i]'-. 

1  riiii   lU"!  !■  r  ;■   nil    -i  wtw,  :'■.*-  vi\\u  d  ieriin;;  appf.ir*.  .-.     ■ 
huh'-r  ■!'  '.  •  I    prn-  \\\  .1'  t'.i-  In  i.:i^  ■  i  r:-iii  ••,  uhi«  h.  w  i;Mt  ft  ^^ .:  . 
IIS.:  !;»•    J  •  '■!  "I   ti.-'   uii  i'h-  .i^  ij-.r  i  inri  i  :»■!.  i  oriN:<!fr<«    ii««    :    ■ 

]■•  •    .'...I.* I     i:.'!; .  i'i;  li  •.      >\  :ij;'.iti>\     lu    it-*    .Mti^r    i  ■•:;, 

Hi'.;     I'    T  I  .;.  iri-.       i  iu  « -^^ -.r  i::j  in  .'!  !■•■  «  irrinl  n-.i  .n  •    •:■;-.» 
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shall  be  as  fully  and  richly  developed  and  satisfied  as  is  consistent 
with  the  demands  of  the  life  of  the  species  as  a  whole.  These 
two  mandates  follow  with  logical  necessity  from  the  concept  of 
society  as  a  multiplicity  of  conscious  beings  united  into  one 
whole.  It  is  contrary  to  the  unity  of  society,  that  an  individual, 
or  that  individuals,  should  be  wilfully  preferred  to  others;  every 
exceptional  position  must  be  justified  by  the  demands  of  the 
general  conditions  of  life;  on  the  other  hand,  a  society  is  the 
more  perfect  the  more  freely  and  more  independently  the  single 
members  move,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  different  possibili- 
ties it  realizes,  if,  at  the  same  time,  unity  is  preserved  and  attains 
an  ever  higher  character  and  ever  increasing  validity. 

When  the  ethical  feeling  develops,  upon  the  basis  of  sympathy, 
to  the  feeling  of  duty  and  justice,  the  principle  included  in  the 
above  law  becomes  the  standard  according  to  which  the  individual 
judges  his  own  actions  as  well  as  those  of  others,  and  pronounces 
them  good  or  bad.  The  good  is  that  which  preserves  and  develops 
the  welfare  of  conscious  beings. 

The  ethical  principle  now  arrived  at  applies  to  the  deeds  of 
conscious  beings,  presupposing  an  end  in  view.  Unconscious 
nature  affects  man's  life,  but  its  workings  have  no  ethical  char- 
acter. The  ethical  judgment  is  itself  determined  by  the  principle 
on  which  it  is  pronounced,  and  hence  it  serves  to  produce  greater 
welfare.  This  is  especially  to  be  seen  where  the  judging  and  the 
acting  individual  are  one  and  the  same  person;  in  other  cases,  it 
becomes  a  special  problem  to  bring  the  acting  individual  to  the 
recognition  of  the  principle;  this  is  a  problem  of  psychologic- 
pedagogical  nature. 

The  word  "welfare  "  is  used  in  preference  to  utility  or  happi- 
ness in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  and  may  be  defined 
as  including  all  that  serves  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  man's  nature. 
Ethics  must  take  into  consideration  all  the  gradations  of  life,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  distinguish  in  the  beginning  between  outer  and 
inner,  higher  and  lower,  welfare.  Such  a  distinction  is  already 
an  ethical  judgment,  and  can  be  made  only  after  determination 
of  the  ethical  criterion.  Another  mistake  is  the  stress  often  laid 
upon  momentary  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure.  Pain  signifies, 
it  is  true,  the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of  life,  and  pleasure 
its  normal  and  harmonious  development;  yet  each  must  be  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  the  whole  consciousness,  the  whole 
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principle;  a  wider  experience  may  show  it  to  have  erred.  Con- 
science is  highest  authority,  but  still  an  authority  which  may  con- 
tinually perfect  itself.  The  objective  principle  makes  possible 
the  mutual  correction  of  different  consciences  and  the  self -correc- 
tion of  the  conscience  of  the  individual  through  self -judgment. 

The  difference  between  Subjective  Ethics  and  Objective  Ethics, 
as  here  explained,  does  not  coincide  with  the  difference  between 
Individual  Ethics  and  Social  Ethics.  Objective  Ethics  includes 
both  the  latter,  since  it  recognizes  individual  peculiarities.  It 
has  yet  to  be  decided  whether,  within  the  bounds  of  Objective 
Ethics,  Individual  Ethics  and  Social  Ethics  are  dependent  upon 
each  other,  or  whether  one,  and  if  one  then  which  one,  deter- 
mines the  other.  It  has  to  be  decided  whether,  according  to  the 
principle  of  welfare,  the  free  self-development  of  the  individual 
is  to  be  limited  by  the  conditions  of  social  life,  or  vice  versa. 
Within  the  limits  of  Objective  Ethics,  there  may  arise  an  Individ- 
ualism of  another  sort  than  that  before  mentioned,  founded,  not 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual,  but  upon  the  principle  of 
welfare,  which  demands  as  many  independent  and  peculiar  points 
of  departure  for  action  as  possible.  The  like  is  true,  also,  of  the 
question  of  smaller  organizations  within  larger  ones. 

The  history  of  Ethics  shows  us  that  the  ethical  judgment  of 
actions  at  first  regarded  the  outer  act  itself  and  its  results,  but 
was  gradually  extended  to  include  the  motive,  the  disposition, 
the  character  of  the  acting  subject.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
regard  should  first  be  attracted  to  that  which  is  the  object  of 
sense-i)erception.  Moreover,  action  at  an  earlier  stage  of  devel- 
opment is  essentially  reflex  action,  and  the  expression  of  instinct; 
the  motives  are  simple  and  transparent,  and  interest  does  not 
linger  long  with  them.  The  great  revolutions  in  Ethics  appear 
as  essentially  progress  with  regard  to  the  importance  accorded, 
in  ethical  judgment,  to  the  inner  factors  of  action.  This  greater 
inwardness  is  combined  with  a  generalization;  for  the  rejection 
of  a  motive  is  the  rejection  of  all  action  occasioned  by  it,  and 
the  ethical  acceptance  of  a  motive  the  acceptance  of  all  action 
springing  from  it.  Hence  the  transference  of  regard  to  inner 
conditions  represents  a  great  simplification  of  the  ethical  law. 
Examples  of  such  a  transference  may  be  found  in  the  rupture 
between  Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism. 
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In  this  way,  loo,  ()bji-<iivc  Kthirs  lends  to  Subjective  Eihuv 
The  ()bj('(  ti>t'  juil^nu-nt  not  only  ])rcsupiK)!»C!k  a  subjective  hiikik, 
bm  al^o  fimU  some  of  its  be^t  objects  in  actions  «hich  i(>f:^ 
from  tlie  same  mental  ron^titution  which  is  the  hisis  of  the  jjaU 
ment.       Here,  the  b.i^is  of  mental  constitution  and  the  n>'::<r 
c<iin<'i(le;  the  ethical  law  demands  the  existence  of  the  n>  :i. 
disposition  by  whit  h  it  itself  exists  in  the  sfiecieii.     'lhi%  ki£: 
e^pressis    in   the    as^-rtion    that   it   is  a  duty  to    |>o!iscM  i.^ 
scunie.     Since  the  rci  o^nitiitn  of  tiuties  prcsup|K>Mrft  the  ri:< 
em  e  of  cunMieme,  it  mi^ht  seem  as  if  here  were  an  arir-mrs: 
in  a  f  ir(  le.     Hut  that  this  i^  an   illusion  may  be  seen  from  lu 
fa<  t  that  the  basis  of  cthi«  al  judgment  and  the  motive  do  »< 
necessarily  coinruleanrl  that  it  is  not  necess;irily  an  imjieriecti.s 
when  thev  do  ni>t  <  omk  ide.      It  mav  Ikt  ncce^sarv  in  iiome  ci\e\. 
in  accordance  with  tin*  {iriiic  iple  of  welfare,  that  other  nK>:<<n 
than  tlie  sense  of  liwtv  shall  ijMide  the  aciion;   it  nuv  be  ncf  r^sjn 
and  hf'ilthliil.  lor  c-x.impU-,  that  in  some  c  as<>H  man  should  \^  .r : 
bv  the  in^iiiH  I  ■•!  "•Ii  i>rcMrvaii«»n,  or  bv  an  imniedi.ite  wrn:-:.''* 
to  labiir  |i»r  the  \\v\\  ire  oi  ♦■ihrrs,  and  that  cons*  len*  c  sho-..:  :i  : 
be  ar«iiM'il   in  «\cry  sini:li-  a«  I.      It  may  even  be  a  sijjn  i!   :<: 
fcfthin   uhc-n   ai  thitis  ih.ii    drnund   rxertion   nmi   s.uri!:>r   ^:r 
carrutl  o-it  uitlxnit  tiu-  inu-rvcntinri  of  a  sfUnr  of  diitv.      Ir.^itr 
mi-nt.d  liriil  in  the  rn<l  ri*nilf-r<«  tliat  vvhn  h  at  first  ttMtk  pi^«.r  :  • 
iiK.ins  i»f  a  I'liii:  p-vi  \v  li-  i^H  al  ]iriM  «-ss  tif  retlei  tion  anil  » ill.  i:.rf\: 
and  witlhiJt  spci  I  d  « 'in-i  in  i^nt  ^s  of  its  reason. 
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a  weak  and  imperfect  realization  of  that  which  Ethics  demands. 
Here  there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  degree  as  well  as  in  the 
extent  of  the  realization.  To  this  corresponds,  in  the  practical 
life  of  the  will,  effort  and  attention,  the  power  of  the  will,  through 
its  influence  upon  conceptions  and  feelings,  to  react  upon  itself. 
And  finally,  there  may  be,  in  willing  and  doing,  a  lack  of  unity 
and  harmony;  various  opposed  tendencies  and  impulses  may  make 
themselves  felt.  Here  a  process  of  harmonizing  and  concentra- 
tion is  necessary.  And  to  this  corresponds,  in  the  practical  life  of 
the  will,  a  drilling  in  connected  action  and  trains  of  thought,  and 
in  the  power  to  make  an  end  of  reflection  by  decision.  In  all 
three  cases,  the  principle  of  welfare  is  to  be  followed;  and  the 
three  processes  are  to  be  applied  not  only  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  but  also  in  that  of  societies,  and  of  the  species. 

That  which  manifests  itself  in  conscience  is  a  species- instinct. 
In  the  feeling  of  judgment,  the  relation  between  central  and 
peripheral  factors  finds  expression,  neither  of  which,  and  least  of 
all  the  central  factors,  are  developed  by  individual  experience, 
but  both  of  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  product  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  species.  What  Kant  called  the  Categorical  Imperative 
is,  in  fact,  an  instinct;  and  every  instinct  speaks  unconditionally, 
categorically,  gives  no  reasons  and  admits  of  no  excuse. 

No  instinct  flnds  expression  without  the  existence  of  conditions 
which  call  it  forth;  but  all  manner  of  individual  and  social  cir- 
cumstances may  furnish  such  conditions. 

When  conscience  begins  to  be  conscious  of  its  office,  it  mani- 
fests itself  as  an  Impulse.^  The  thought  of  actions  which  the 
instinctive  judgment  has  recognized,  or  to  the  performance  of 
which  it  has  perhaps  incited,  is  combined  with  pleasure,  the  con- 
ception of  actions  of  the  opposite  nature  with  pain.  The  ten- 
dency arises  to  linger  with  the  former  and  to  repeat  them,  and  to 
turn  from  the  latter,  if  no  stronger  impulses  of  another  sort  make 
themselves  felt. 

Conscience  may  develop,  without  losing  entirely  its  instinctive 
or  impulsive  character,  to  practical  reason.  This  takes  place 
through  the  development  of  the  conceptions  which  determine  the 
conscience  as  impulse,  to  greater  clearness  and  distinctness. 
When  conscience  acts  as  instinct,  the  individual  does  not  know 
what  he  does.    If  it  acts  as  impulse,  he  has  a  dawning  conscious- 
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ncss  of  his  acts.  And  when  it  becomes  practical  rexvin.  ittrrt 
SLTiscs  a  (  U'at  ( iinscioiisness  of  ethical  laws  and  ethical  idcaU.  la 
difk'n-nt  individuals,  conscience  may  ap|)car  in  vcn*  dinrrr::^ 
forms  and  decrees,  as  instinct,  impulse,  practical  reason,  wa< 
of  duty,  MiiNf  (if  justice.  Sjmetimes  it  np]K*ars  as  maml)  nc^a 
tive  and  rcNtr.dnin^.  >ometim('s  a^iin  as  chietly  iN>^itivr,  {onli 
harmoni/in^  and  p.irtly  increaNing.  Mere  it  ap|KMrs  a^  rnth^u 
astir  (K'\(ith)ii,  there  astpiiet  and  continuous  tendency.  It  wii..-; 
be  impO't^d>l^  to  n.imc  even  the  principal  forms  in  which  it  nui 
manifest  itM-lt\  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  call  attention  :o 
the  fart  of  these  indiviilual  dilferem  cs,  since  we  suffer  at  prr^c: 
from  a  dogniatism  that  has  but  one  measure  for  all  these  ditlrrta: 
manifestations. 

We  must  go  a  step  farther  still.  There  may  \fc  men  who  pcmrtt 
no  striftly  ethical  feeling  and  who  do  not  need  it.  Stiih  ip-a 
dn  \«h.it  they  can  with  their  whole  heart  without  appUin^c  Of 
reilr<  ii\r  st.iiidird  to  their  (»wn  or  others*  acts.  "I  hry  ennrr.f 
abs>»rh  thein»eUes  \Mth  untl.iggini! /eal  in  a  work  that  |K-rfr\  vi 
4  orrespoiid^  to  tlicin  ijiabihtiesand  nuptdscs,  «itht>*:t  an%  d  '.'^ 
of  It'.  riLiljttulneNs  .iinl  import.  'Ihev  mav  ile\ote  lhem*el\e*  r- 
art  and  *»«  lent  e,  lo  the  mt\  n  e  of  six  ie!y,  **i  to  their  famdy.  « 'r 
t})«  y  belong  to  the  c  I.isn  of  h.ippy  natures  who  spreati  light  AThi  ■  i 
by  their  imre  e\i^i<n<e.  I  hey  a(  t  in  at  <  ordance  wnh  the  li". 
without  bi-iu^  in  ]i<>N«c>siiin  of  the  l.iw,  and  what  objri-ti«>n  «  -r 
l.ihit  o  l).i\e  to  orf'-r  ti)  thl^?  l^thhs  i^  for  the  sake  of  btr.  r,  : 
life  f>ir  t!tr  s.ike  of  I  ihii  >. 

Miw  e  .dl  ethh  d  j  :d.:uients  ha\e  «  onsf  leine  f»>r  their  p*\«:.  • 
liiL':«  d  b.t^i^.  ('iMm  h-rii  e  i>  highe>t  a'lthority,  highest  la«  .ri^r-. 
in  f  Mitpin^iin  Midi  whii  h  e\erv  titiier  authontv  is  sTdiiird:^!^^ 
.'.n  !  i)i  r!v«  il.  1  o  Mi^i'i  (>i  ^'ii  lii-\oiid  une'^  i  ons4  lem  e  is  to  «:*.r 
t"  ^' >  b' \"Htl  oui-i  li.  \N  liiu  1  \hltl  to  anoiher  hum^n  N  .r.^ 
vii;  i-f  J  .•LMiiint  1  If  ;-.t  iiiiic  thin  my  »»wn,  this  ran  lie  |':*:i'»f  : 
i»:j'.v  .»n  It  t.ik<  s  pi  II  r  ilif  .  ;j:i  iii\  cmiMiente.  (\>ns<icrvie  :» 
iiil  iiuble.  It  iiiie  iMi'Ierstiniio  b\  iidiliibditv  that  it  is  at  r^m 
in<t  iMt.  tit'-  h;,:}'.'  M  imIis'*'.  tii:^  irii.dbbditv  d<K-s  n>>t  mran.  h  -■ 
r\(  r,  th  it  It  <!  "  .  f|..(  err.  I.wr\  e  irncNt  fm\ittMn  t.ikr«  l.'-.r 
fiifin  *'!  <  Mii^  :•  :•■  '  liic  tr  ;!li  i^  n  it.  hovi'e\rr,  sfi  tirnl  l»»  thf 
m«  r«-  f  rtn.  \^  .-  it  it  t  ir-ni  i>':iwiii>'n  th  it  Aristotle  a^><-r:f»I 
ihr  ru'lit  of  siiwr\.  ir:  1  1  .ilvm,  Muh  Melancthon's  approval, 
^lit  >er\eliis  to  tlic  ?it.iki  '' 
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Not  less  dogmatic  than  Fichte's  assertion  that  conscience  never 
deceives  us^  is  the  view  which  regards  a  system  of  Ethics  as  merely 
the  science  of  the  forms  of  society  and  of  outward  acts,  and  thus 
declares  conscience  to  be  without  authority  in  comparison  with 
outer  circumstances  and  their  demands.  The  law  which  we  obey 
must  always  express  itself  in  the  form  of  conscience.  The  light 
which  illumines  for  us  all  other  things  must  be  within  ourselves. 

Here  we  perceive  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  Subjective 
Ethics  and  Objective  Ethics,  between  the  two  principles  upon 
which  Ethics  is  founded.  There  can  be  no  other  solution  to  the 
problem  than  that  we  shall  follow  the  command  of  conscience, 
provided  it  speaks  clearly  and  after  sufficient  deliberation.  It 
may  be  added  that  conscience  can  correct  and  control  itself,  the 
later  and  more  experienced  conscience  criticising  the  earlier.  As 
long  as  the  individual  acts  according  to  his  best  conviction,  he 
is  morally  healthy;  hence,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  a  per- 
nicious action  carried  out  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  good  is 
to  be  preferred  to  a  good  action  performed  with  the  conviction 
that  it  is  bad.  In  the  former  case,  the  spring  is  pure;  in  the 
latter  it  is  corrupt  Only  he  who  has  courage  to  make  mistakes 
can  accomplish  anything  great.  It  is  not  the  cold  and  narrow, 
but  those  who  are  zealous  for  the  true  and  good,  who  thus  err. 

The  power  of  self -correction  can  be  developed  only  when  some 
definite  principle  or  criterion  may  be  found.  Such  a  principle  is 
that  of  welfare.  The  problem  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  action  is,  however,  like  that  of  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  causality  to  actual  phenomena,  an  endless  one. 

In  close  relation  to  the  concept  of  Authority  stands  that  of 
Sanction.  The  Authority  commands  or  forbids,  the  Sanction 
enables  the  command  or  prohibition  to  remain  in  force.  The 
sanction  consists  in  the  pain  or  pleasure  connected  with  the 
observation  or  transgression  of  the  command,  in  the  reward  or 
punishment  which  one  brings  on  oneself  through  one's  action,  in 
the  heaven  or  hell  which  one  approaches  by  the  action.  It  is 
only,  however,  when  the  authority  itself  is  an  outward  one  that 
the  sanction  holds  this  outward  relation  to  the  action.  In  this 
outward  form  it  has  no  immediate  ethical  significance.  The 
ethical  character  of  an  action  is  dependent,  in  subjective  regard, 
on  its  origin  in  the  intention  of  the  performer,  in  objective 
regard,  on  its  harmony  with  the  principle  of  welfarCr 
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clhical  sifjnifiranro  rould  it  have  that  here  a  fooling  ••!  jviii  • 
pirasure  not  ari^in^  from  the  action  itM'lt,  is  adtleii  Kt>  ::^  i'^ 
outer  s.ini  tion  of  n-wanl  ami  punishment  is  thus  In t  an  rii-jr^:  %* 
s.inrtion.  'ihe  inner  sanction  consists  in  a  fcelmi;  **i  harm  :v 
anji  unity  with  one's  own  highest  convictions,  t»i  con*>!c3"» 
between  one's  ideas  and  one's  actual  wtllin;:.  '1  h'.i>  dir:K'«  1:= 
inner  peai  e  that  may  he  stronger  than  all  contradiction  i.*i'. 
o]iIM)sition  from  without. 

Such  an  inmr  samtion  is  not  only  an  efiect  of  the  acti-in.  b.! 
a  feeling  ,ilr<Mdy  jireseni  hifore  the  a<  tion.      It  was  the  |irrwni 
tion  and  t-ill  de\elo|iment  of  this  feeling  th.it  leil  to  the  dri  .*.  z 
ami   n)  nl«*    it  imsNiidr.      UliNsedne'.s,   s.i\s  S{iinii/.i,    is  n-»l  Vjs 
rew.ird  of  \irtue,  liul  virtue  it^elt. 

Ilie  manner  in  }\hu  h  the  ethi*  il  i^  so  often  made  dr{<'n<l''!:! 
u|ii»n  ( c  ri  iiii  fixed  reli::ii»u^  or  spei  Jil.iti\e  assumptiiins  mu*t  >. 
fr^m  .in  rihii  d  !••  tint  of  \  lew,  matter  for  great  s>ili<  it'iilr.  In*.^< 
fir"«t  j'l  M  «'.  It  1^  I  ihv  to  ».Mj'|iiiMr  th  it  the  m  in  who  n-i  l.»r.,:'*r  Tf 
*.|ii-«  !^  til'  -••  d'»;:!ii  l^  in  IV  h.ive  rm  im  iji.iteil  hiinvlt  .'U.i  ir  ni  '  r 
eiiii'  il  iiii\ini>  ili-;>i-iiiii-nt  u\>*^i\  ihem,  .mil  Mii::lii  !•<•   m<>'*r  «    ~ 

sInTi  m'    11   \\r  .11  ti  il   1:1  .11  I  iiTil  nil  I-  with  the  Jirilli  IJ'le       *'  I  <  !    >  '   ' 

arnl  dr::ik.  I'-r  i«i  iii-Trow  wr  die."      In  the  sf.  un'l  |1  *•  r,  .1.  •    ■ 
il  r*  :i  "I   iti  ftliu  il  t  ?.  IT  u  vr  win  u  \hr  attf  ii!:>>n   i^.  ii;rf.  ti-:  • 
t!r. :ij *  "  ;--id'-  It- 1^-'  :i.  •■  .iiii!  ..iij-.:i.  .iMil  I  .•n-iiji-r  »ti'»n'* •■•:#•'*. 
a:;-!    |i:u>ii:in  !ii    .■:  ■   li-ili:-'!   ti  In-   .1   in-i  i«>.ir\    m'»ti\r       N  r 
e\i  ri  a  il'  "i*  I  Ml  ; '!'•/!  •  -.  w  :'i.::i  tin-  whtIiI  tii  i\;.erien«  r  1  .tn  :■  .." 
am    ili-»;-.!«-  «  -nil  I  -r    I  !:...'-.      It  mmv  ^t■  tiifintu  .l-^  ■!  •■       * 
t- »  111   ir.'  iiM  N-:i  il  .1  lii  I  il  I  .    iriii  •  \  i  11  1!  till-  \  :i  tt'f  !«•■;%  •'..:»•  r.    • 
e-.-!  .t:-  M  ■•*!  r»-  •'iM^*!!  !■•  S*-  ■.ri;.i\.ir  .;•'■••  t"  I  thii  n.  cthsi  d  •■•  ■ 
|.I' -♦  w  -■  !■!   I.  !   I' ■  d'  ■!i\''i.      >:]ji:';v   thr-   |ir><!»ieni^  wi..!:   .< 
«li''  r«  :i! .    I'-. •;    iTi  "  •■  -.i^rr  ■' .  ••!  \i' »  .]i!   n  -i*: ire  ;: re. iter  1:11;-  rt  :r.-  *• 
\\  :.•  r*  .  i  r  :ri'-  I  :..:■     i  '!:•;-":':  •:!  w  ri-  ;'reNiHt.  it  w«i":i.!    !  .i-    •*■: 

•i-l  r-  :ii  iiri  •;;•  »!i  !?i  A  ^h!'-  th-":^'?;  !:.■    »■  •  • 
:..-  I  .1:1  j  :•:■'? «       I  tliH  d  M<>r:h  il  h-^   r.-  '. 
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e  theory  of  evolution  that  it  fulfilled  the  first  of  these  possibili- 
sSy  and  so  left  np  room  for  Ethics.  But  the  very  fact  of  the 
listence  of  ethical  impulses  as  the  actual  result  of  evolution 
ould  seem  to  belie  this  theory.  And  indeed,  we  see  that  evo- 
tion  is  not  physical  growth  alone,  but  mental  as  well;  and  that 
le  important  feature  of  man's  development  consists  in  his  aspira- 
on  through  desires  and  impulses,  which  act  as  moving  forces  in 
Ls  life.  Aspiration  is  necessary  to  his  evolution,  and  indiffer- 
dce  and  lack  of  sensibility  an  obstacle  to  it.  The  theory  of 
volution  leads  directly  to  Ethics,  in  that  it  shows  that  the  struggle 
>r  existence  becomes,  in  its  higher  forms,  a  common  struggle  for 
le  continuance  and  development  of  human  life.  The  theory  of 
volution  takes  us,  indeed,  not  only  to,  but  beyond,  Ethics;  for, 
ccording  to  Spencer,  the  ethical  sense  is  but  an  intermediate 
ondition  in  a  development  toward  a  state  of  "organic  morality," 
7here  right-doing  will  be  involuntary  and  natural,  and  a  special 
rthical  sense  no  longer  existent  or  necessary.  Such  a  state  would 
:onstitute  the  realization  of  the  second  alternative  mentioned 
ibove,  with  which  Ethics  would  come  to  an  end.  This  state  is  con- 
:eivable,  and  Ethics  could  have  no  objection  to  offer  to  it.  Yet  we 
ire  still  far  from  such  a  condition,  and  though  we  may  strengthen 
)ur  courage  and  hope  with  the  thought  of  a  continual  progress 
)f  human  nature,  yet  the  assumption  of  such  an  end  to  evolution 
:annot  have  an  essential  influence  upon  the  method  of  Ethics. 

We  must,  in  fact,  suppose  that  progress  will  bring  us  new  prob- 
lems and  new  ideals,  that,  as  the  Ethics  of  the  civilized  man 
includes  whole  provinces  unknown  to  the  savage,  so  many  rela- 
tions will  certainly  present  themselves  in  the  future  whose  ethical 
significance  our  present  thick-skinned  condition,  our  ignorance 
md  egoism,  prevent  us  from  comprehending. 

Can  one  do  more  than  one's  duty?  From  the  standpoint  of 
ethical  systems  which  are  founded  on  authority  or  any  outward 
principle,  this  question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  distinguishes,  for  instance,  between  that 
nrhich  is  commanded  and  that  which,  beyond  the  command,  is 
merely  advised.  But  he  who  follows  an  inward  sanction  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  has  done  no  more  than  his  duty  when  he  has  done 
i\\  that  lies  in  his  power  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  It  may  be 
right,  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  to  give  especial  praise  to 
actions  that  tower  above  the  usual ;  he  who  performs  them,  how- 
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9  ^aoiJaiiie  with  which  a  free  will  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
^^Snsality,  is  not,  like  other  phenomena,  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  cause,  without  being  an  effect, 
be  free  in  will  is,  according  to  this  definition,  to  will  without 
!,  —  independent  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
Indeterminism  destroys  the  bond  between  the  individual  and 
kind,   between   the  individual  and  the  rest  of  existence. 
srminism  is  hence  unable  to  regard  existence  as  a  totality. 
.Eiery  deeper  philosophical  or  religious  conception  becomes,  thus, 
[iapossible ;  the  only  religious  conception  consistent  with  Indeter- 
■ttinism  is  Polytheism,  since  every  being  that  can  form  the  abso- 
(lie  beginning  of  a  chain  of  causes  is  a  little  god,  an  absolute 
being.    This  fact  is  to  be  noted,  for  the  reason  that  Deter- 
minism is  sometimes  designated  as  a  godless  doctrine. 

The  assertion  that  the  will  is  without  cause,  and  the  assertion 
that  we  ourselves  are  the  cause  of  our  willing,  are  two  different 
anertions.  The  last  finds  a  cause  in  our  nature.  Thoughts  and 
feelings,  tendencies,  instincts,  and  impulses  arise  in  us,  and  in 
these  the  origin  of  the  acts  of  the  will  is  to  be  sought. 

If  the  will,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Causality, 
it  stands  in  relation  to  the  whole  personality  as  something  isolated 
and  accidental.  The  Indeterminist  who  asserts  that  Determinism 
makes  man  a  mere  machine,  himself  makes  of  him  something 
much  meaner,  something  incoherent  and  accidental.  Kthical 
judgment  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  my  action  is  /Mt'nr; 
it  is,  therefore,  clear  and  certain  only  when  motives  and  the 
decision  they  cause  are  known.  The  less  my  actions  can  be 
understood  by  knowledge  of  my  character,  the  more  easily  I  may 
be  regarded  as  irresponsible.  Although  law  regards,  by  its  nature, 
action  and  not  motive,  yet  even  the  judge  must  gain  an  insip;ht 
into  the  motives,  the  outer  and  inner  relations  from  which  the 
deed  originated,  both  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  ])unish' 
"Bent  necessary,  and  in  order  even  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  the 
action  really  took  place. 

Many  recent  Indeterminists  designate  the  freedom  of  the  will 
as  exceedingly  small.  They  thus  extend  the  dissolution  of  the 
unity  of  existence  and  of  the  unity  of  personality  to  the  art  of 
willing  itself.  Moreover,  if  responsibility  depends  upon  freedom, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  reward  and  punishment  are  to  be  jus- 
tified upon  this  standpoint;  since  the  individual  can  say  with 
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rc.i>"ii  ill. it    lie    Js  ii"!  ^iiiliy  Willi  rc'NpiM  t   t'»  X\ic  wii--.t. 
with  ropt  (  t  to  :i  \c-ry  MU.tll  {urt  ot  his  ;ut. 

'1  he  \\(>r(ls  Ki'>iM)nsil)ilitv.  (tuilt,  Accuunt-ibilitv.  arc  takc-n,  iiif 
s<)  m  my  othi-r  (.-thit.il  c\)ircssiunsy  from  |iiri*^|»ruiii'm  c,  ur  trsxr 
thcv  <  MiiR'  tt>  us  from  a  time  whi-n  tho  (li^timiiiin  kictmrrn  u'^ 
|»r(ivin(  c  t>f  Juri^jjnnlfnc  c  and  th.it  cif  Kthics  h.ul  ni»t\ctl*-- 
rr(  o^ni/nl.  Ih.tt  I  am  mado  at « iiiint.iMc  fur  mv  ac  titin  lu'-.ii 
that  I  st.mtl  as  the  one  to  i^hnin  reward  or  puniNhmmt  it  *.:-.' 
deed  i>.  nil  ird  uut.  J'\'r  'ichat  ftason  the  action  is  rcnATiiiJ  -; 
j)unish<«l  i^  a  i|!u-siion  l>y  itself. 

In  reliti"!)  to  l^thii  %  the  feeling;  of  fsuilt,  of  rcs{Kin«il>:i:M  r 
acoMint  :!':lit\.  M^nii'if ■*«  that  mv  at  t  is  Mdiiceteti  to  thr  ifsiLrrr^*: 
of  ((m<i  ir-n<  f.      \\  1  find  <lis<  onl  Itetween  my  a<  t  and  that  «r:    * 
I  re(  «>.L:Mi/t'  as  ^mmmI,  r«  inutse  arises  —  a  feeling;  c»f  inner  di-.i*.* 
niony.  i:n.\'ir'.iuiu  -'..  and  self-cuntempt  whn  h  may  in<  rea^*  --r/  . 
it  1h-(  "MM  s  :';.(.-  ^reatr^t  {i^yt  hit  al  ]Min.      Ihis  feilinjc   nii>   \< 
defnit-d.  i;<  ;ii  a  ileterininistn   stan<i|»tiint,  as  tliNvitiHf.iction  «.'^ 
oneM-lt  ^•.  I  ;':->(■  tuie  ha^  nut  at  tt-il  otherwivc,  anil  thr  »i^h  t.'u: 
one  hid  I'.-rif  si>.      I  his  wi>h  arisei  in  the  intmient  tif  rr::ot:»a. 
when  «ine  weigii^  ones  art.      From  ihf  presint  «i*h  i*  n-^t,  S  •« 
e\ert  t'  l>e  i  "ni  In  led  that  one  tnuld  jn-^t  as  h  til  hi\c  ai  tei!  ••t.-jr: 
wiie  •//  /'"..•'  ";   fur.t  the  i/.  /  /.  ■■■^"  fii^r,      S'ii  h  an  il!  i*i«»n  ij  :!••*  \T.r 
expLTi- ill  I    I'.i  .irU  !m»ml:1iI  wi'.h  mistake  anil   rem-ir-t    !•  .•  ^   '. 
r.irlii  r  j  ■  r:..il.      \\  •  '•r«linL:  I  •  tin-  thtmy  t»f  rrtriS::ti<*:;,  if ::    -- 
ni  ; -T  '  •    .:■  i!-    I    i:i   iiiiii  uin  Ii  t-.  t    •nniulti  d   the   fc:r»-.i!'  *i  ^  r.  — 
'Hii '         ::■'•       '.    !.'«!■.•  I.   sirii  I-  r*  MMUse  ar ! -»  '  tr    in   a   •     •  ::    ■ 
Ik"1«'  ■  'i  i  :•     .     •.■  1    1-  !,  w  .'in  h  1  .  i!it:  .^l  c  in  t  tlk»-   j«l  i«  ••  m:»! *  •:,'■• 

I  "I    Ti.r    i>l>  il  I.-':    :ju' .   llie  ]iurt  •'t  .md  Uxt  •  r.-r 
1  :.  ..■    :.•   >•::  -ul*'  -l  i-    .iri^js  «•!  rtniiir^r. 
:  :  '.    «!J  ■•  s  «i..  :i  .i   u*  *  .iitii  ;iir  \>{  mind    i*  AV.-k.rif  ; 
:ii  •■   .r  will*  fi  r  .!iil  ..t  \\:r  lime  t»f  thr  at  !i.»n.       I   --r 
.  1   r  ".:..  •  n«  V*  !•  ■  Imil:  t"  rt  ;  I.h  v  th«-  "M.  it  it  i*  !.»  1< 
s  :i.  ■:..'  n*  .:\   ;•  i^-i-in.  an-l  d  ;r:n;;  ih:*  s:,li  r\  j1  :::r  :•. 
":•    '.'i    .    '    .•■.:i'     11  I  :  •■. -in- ..       1  ris*  i*  ::i«-  !:riif  ..<  'he 
: '.   ^*  .  ■    .  !■.'    Ti'  A  I  ii  !  II  irr  t '  »in«s  in*-  •  l**  in,;        i : ' 
•     I  f-  ■..  ■:-♦■  I  •  .  irj  !f,'-  1 II  !  ih  \\  It  i.ifc:«-^  I  'r^a;.!,  :.'.-: 
;;■..•    iri'l  '  r.  li  i\'-r  .illfT  a  hvhi  r  j»l.»nr.      « »r..» 
;•    I  •»:   /;^.   i-  \\  •  I  t  •).:!  il  ii.itirr. 
Ml:.'    i  .A    ■  t    •    I  .  •  i!:'.\  wi  r*     I.  -t    .1' !:vr    in   the    rra!m  t?   • 
j*%\i  i::'   li.  :;..     f  ::.;i -li  Liidci^-  r  v*  i-.M  l«-  1i-<Jii1ih>.      •»!;!%  »!irrr 
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order  reigns  can  the  will  accomplish  anything.  Only  as  we  know 
the  law  of  outer  nature,  and  know  what  conditions  must  be  pro- 
duced in  order  to  bring  about  a  certain  result,  can  we  serve  our 
own  ends  in  this  province;  and  the  like  is  true  in  our  relation  to 
human  nature.  Here  the  problem  is  to  find  motives  of  the  right 
sort  and  of  sufficient  strength.  Of  what  use  were  all  possible 
exertion  if,  under  given  conditions,  the  same  motive  were  fol- 
lowed by  now  this,  now  the  other  entirely  different  decision.  I 
am  master  of  my  future  willing  only  in  so  far  as  a  causal  relation 
exists  between  my  present  and  my  future  will.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  the  reason  why  responsibility  goes  no  further  back  in 
the  causal  chain  than  the  will,  is  this :  that  it  is  the  will  which  is 
to  be  acted  on  and  altered.  That  which  precedes  the  act  of  the 
will  interests  us,  ethically,  only  in  so  far  as  it  influences  the  will. 

It  is  a  strange  assertion,  sometimes  made,  that  the  consistent 
Determinist  must  be  a  mere  spectator  of  his  own  and  others' 
lives.  As  if  one  could  feel  no  pain  or  pleasure  and  no  desire  to 
interfere,  because  one  believes  life  to  be  subject  to  law.  It  is 
true  that  theoretical  study  may  weaken  practical  interest;  but 
Indeterminism  is  a  theory  as  well  as  Determinism. 

What  the  ethically  bad  is  follows  from  what  has  already  been 
said.  It  consists  of  a  more  or  less  conscious  isolation  of  the 
single  moment  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  single  indi- 
vidual in  the  life  of  the  species,  such  that  not  only  a  hindrance 
to  the  welfare  of  individual  or  species  arises,  but  also  a  relaxa- 
tion of  energy  and  a  diminution  of  the  coherence  of  individual 
or  species.  In  most  such  cases,  inertia  is  at  work.  The  one 
moment  demands  to  be  lived  without  any  consideration  of  others, 
the  individual  will  not  move  outside  the  circle  of  his  own  inter- 
ests. Such  a  resistance  to  influence  may  be  unconscious.  It 
may  be  authorized  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  condition  of  the  develop- 
ment of  real  willing  that  action  shall  not  immediately  respond  to 
impression.  In  this  resistance  lies,  therefore,  the  germ  of  the 
ethical  as  well  as  the  non-ethical  life  of  the  will.  The  clearer 
consciousness  becomes,  the  more  this  inertia  takes  on  the  char- 
acter of  defiance.  Or  the  discord  felt  through  consciousness  of 
the  good  may  be  so  painful  that  the  individual  desires  to  free 
himself  at  any  price.  In  this  case,  no  remorse  is  felt;  on  the 
contrary,  the  individual  seeks  to  dull  the  awakened  consciousness, 
or  to  get  rid  of  it. 
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It  is  ini]K)rtant  to  note  that  conceptions  dcvelop»  in  thit  cu-o 
nection,  faster  than  feelings.  And  as  long  as  the  former  do  &■< 
fin<l  |K>ints  of  connection  with  the  existing  feelings,  they  will  ki«f 
no  practical  iniluence.  'I'he  bad  consists  in  the  persistence.  fr« 
inertia  or  defiance,  uix)n  a  lower  plane  of  development  after  ur 
consciousncNS  of  a  higher  has  arisen.  Kvil  is  the  animal  in  ixu& 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  plane  of  life.  From  the  in^tinrtt  r 
self-preservation  and  self-propagation  in  their  mo«l  pnmiinr 
forms,  the  ethically  Ikk!  is  proiluced,  and  offers  fierce  resiiuacc 
to  harmonizing  intluences. 

Kvil  is,  furthermore,  a  sociological  phenomenon;  the  georri. 
psychologiral  elements  tike  on  different  forms  under  dillefrs 
historical  conditions;  societv,   in  its  different  forms  aiki  Icdc 
tions,  is  always  one  of  the  determining  factors  of  its  devcloporat. 
The  ( riminal  is,  like  the  saint,  the  child  of  his  time. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  term  'Mud*'  is  applied  ima  i 
standpmtit  not  shared  l)y  him  to  wh4)m  it  is  applied.  If  the  nut 
who  ^t.tn<U  u]ion  the  JDwer  plane  of  morals  |K>sNesvcd  the  f'jll  in-: 
dear  <  ohm  imiMiesN  th.it  the  predicate  of  ludnev^  applied  t>>  h.* 
<()i)tlift,  the  ( orres]K»ndm^  feelings  and  im]Mdsrs  mu^kt  ati'^  r. 
him,  .in<l  his<  muhu  t  Ik' altered.  It  is  psychologically  imfi^n^:?  " 
tt)  a<  t  .lg.^I1^t  our  fixed  and  full  conviction,  if  thi^  is  nut  l»l^=!r: 
by  other  im|iiilses. 

I  he  definition  <»f  the  gtHnl  must  Ik-,  on  different  ethn  al  pi^iM-v 
a  diflerentone.  litil  when  a  disinterested  an<l  uni>ervil  *\m;  I'.r:* 
determines  the  ethn  .il  juitirment,  onlv  that  <  an  !»e  g-^-i*!  »h  •. 
prrNf'rv<'s  and  add<>  tn  the  wt-lt.ire  of  tonMious  Itcings.  m*  rr.i*<-« 
thfir  I'leasure  or  diminishes  their  p.iin.  Kvery  a«  ti^n  »r.  i 
temls  in  this  (lirei  tiiin  Hithiiut  prcNlui  int:  further  results  of  ^z. 
o;>;->site  n.iturr,  is  .luthnri/ed .  e\ery  a<  tmn  itf  which  the  <•;'!•*- 
sitr  is  true  Is  ti)  Ik*  rrjri  ted. 

Mill  e,  in  >:enrr.tl.  plr.iNure  Is  I  i»nne<  ted  with  the  hralthr  la-: 
ntt  :r  il  UM*  iif  the  {MiHf  rs,  uith  that  whit  h  prrs<'r\es  .ind  iK-nrf.:! 
lii«-.  .i::d  ]i:ii  is  <  ••mif  <  inl  uith  the  tip|N»site  <if  this,  |-:h.t« 
til*  r«  1\  «'■|)tl;)•u•^  (ht-  vmrk  be^'iti  bv  nature,  in  aiming  aX  humis 
pr  v'f*^**!  •>'  •^'*  Ml  h  .iiiil  h  iiiii'>iii<>!!n  a  iie\elii]>inent  «*f  h'mim 
IfiAifs  .IN  ]«  |H•^%tll^•.  lh«*  ]iri>Mrins  of  l.thii  s  com  rrn.  thrrr 
l"r«  ,  tin-  !'!»■  i*»r»  s  •»!  the  in«>:ii(!)t  .ts  »rl|  .is  thi>sr  *d  the  •S'.'lf 
1:1'-.  the  ;ilr.i^Mr<-<>  *i  the  irnliv  iil-:.il  .in  will  as  ihitse  of  the  wh-  «c 
s|Hi  u<«.      Ihis  rein.itns  (rue  even   if   mc  accept  the  |K-Minii»:ii 
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view  that  all  life  is  pain;  the  good  would  consist,  from  this  point 
of  view,  in  as  great  alleviation  of  pain  as  possible.  Even  the 
ascetic  tortures  himself  only  in  order  to  gain  greater  good. 

The  ethical  end  as  welfare  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  state  of 
continuance  on  the  same  plane.  Such  a  continuance  is  impossi- 
ble ;  evolution  does  not  stand  still ;  every  step  of  progress  creates 
new  needs,  the  satisfaction  of  which  again  demands  endeavor; 
perfect  satisfaction  is  impossible.  Even  the  development  of 
sympathy  makes  it  easier  to  wound  us  in  many  ways  and  brings  us 
larger  duties.  The  need  of  variety  alone  would  make  continu- 
ance upon  one  plane  impossible;  we  labor  not  only  in  order  to 
arrive  at  conscious  ends,  but  also  in  order  to  relieve  ourselves  of 
accumulated  energy.  The  highest  end  that  we  can  conceive  is 
a  progress  in  which  each  step  is  felt  as  a  good  because  it  affords 
scope  for  action  without  over-exertion. 

Activity  is  also  welfare.  But  it  is  so  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
healthful  activity;  when  the  powers  are  over-exerted  or  dissipated 
in  action,  having  no  common  end,  or  when  their  application  in 
one  direction  is  at  the  cost  of  other  more  important  directions, 
progress  ceases  to  be  welfare.  The  evolution  of  civilization 
contains  an  element  of  blindness  and  heedlessness  which  is  bound 
up  with  both  its  excellencies  and  its  faults.  But  civilization  is 
not  an  act  of  choice;  it  is  the  continuance  of  the  evolution  of 
nature.  Progress  is  necessary;  it  is  impossible  to  remain  upon 
any  level  attained.  Ethics  must,  therefore,  accept  progress  as  a 
fact.  It  does  not  feel  an  admiration  for  an  order  of  nature  in 
which  no  advance  appears  possible  without  one-sidedness  and 
dissipation  of  energy.  It  is  not  so  hard-hearted  that  it  could 
forget,  in  the  seeming  splendor  of  outward  results,  the  anxiety 
and  pain,  the  sweat  and  blood,  with  which  these  were  won.  It 
demands,  therefore,  that  the  heavy  burdens  be  lightened,  the 
scattered  forces  united,  and  all  capabilities  that  are  of  worth 
developed.  On  the  other  hand.  Ethics  is  not  so  sentimental  and 
short-sighted  that  it  could  forget  that  progress  can  take  place  only 
through  exertion  and  suffering.  Its  chief  task  with  regard  to 
progress  is  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  fact  that  life  should  not 
be  made  a  mere  means  to  the  solution  of  impersonal  problems. 
Civilization  is  a  means  for  the  individual,  not  vice  versa. 

The  natural  division  of  Ethics  is  into  Individual  Ethics  and 
Social  Ethics.     It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  the  whole 
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duty  (»t  iii:in  ( oiild  he  >iiinnuMi  ii|i  in  IniiivitliMl  Klhir*.^     i:  • 
rxcr,   ii  is  not  m'r«.-ss:irily  true  lh.it  th.il  which  .ii^i^is  ihc  '.<< 
(li-xclopnu-nt  of  the  imUvidual  mtvos  sih  icty  a>  a  »h«<ic  «• 
\\  hi*n  the  attention  i^  dirr*  te«l  so  cxceshUtK'  to  onrMrU.  thr  £  • 
ml  wrli.iro  is  liki-ly  to  Ik*  forgotten.     On  the  4ithf-r  ti.ind.  i  ■  • 
^rcMt   Milkjcrtion  of   inilixidu.i)    intcrcst'i  m.ikes  a  ni.tn  a  rr."- 
p.ir.iNiti',    rol)iiinf^   him  of    all  silf-di-pi'mliiu  c.       When   I:: 
(iMideinns  the  in<>tint-t  i*l  silf  {ire>ervation.  it  eondemns  ii«  •  •' 
incins.      If  the  iin]>uNe  to  sclf-presiTv.ition.  scH-aNsc-rii'  n.  jm 
sell  de\eIo]>iii(-iit  were  evil,  then   our  esscniial   nature  »</.'i  y 
e\iK  and  V.\\\u  ^  would  be  iinpo^^ihle.      I  he  ri^ht  rcLili«>n  t-!  v< 
two  |irinei|»Us  is^'ivrn  in  the  jirineiple  of  uciiare.      M.l'.  >\**\ 
**nn  l.iln-rty  "  lUnii"*  the  elhii  il  M^nifieant  e  of  M-U-«ic\i-i--;  ni'i* 
and  forL:(-ts  the  indixKluilN  oneness  uith  hiN  kin«l,  in  tlc^Mr :« 
iMT^onil  \  H  e>  of  no  int]Htrtan<  e  to  tlie  ^tneral  Hiliarr.      I'r.: 
uliii  )i  Mill  wi-^hi-'l  to  dt-ii-iid  \x.iN  ihi*  fn-i-iliiMi  nf  the  infi]i.>:  . 
tli»-    1  i^s    I'f    uliiili    llii-iii^h    tin-   «  I  •inji'.l'.i')!!    jif    SIM  if  :\    u:   .  '.:* 
"ri)»r.il    ji'ilht"    111*   hir-d.      !'.  .t    In-   Uii^i.t   h»\i-    .n  •    -i..: 
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sion  of  the  individual,  — the  right  to  free  self-development  in 

the  ever-shifting  direction  of  his  need.     This  very  characteristic 

of  change  makes  it  impossible  for  the  state  to  decide  for  the 

individual  what  are  his  needs,  and  how  they  may  be  satisfied; 

hence  the  best  course  of  the  state  is  a  chiefiy  restrictive  one. 

TTie  relation  between  state-help  and  self-help  must  be  exactly  the 

reverse  of  that  which  Socialism,  in  remarkable  agreement  with 

Boreaucracy  and  Absolutism,  asserts.     Socialism  presupposes  not 

only  perfection  in  the  governed  but  also  perfection  in  the  persons 

to  whom  the  government  is  entrusted.      It  assumes,  moreover, 

that  pleasure  in  activity  and  its  resulting  power  of  originality  and 

invention  would  not  be  weakened  if  men's  right  of  initiative  were 

taken  from  them  and  their  needs  determined  by  others.     Much 

of  the  good  even  now  accomplished  by  the  state  in  its  functions 

is  due  to  the  competition  with  individual  undertakings. 

Philanthropy,  on  the  part  of  individuals  as  on  that  of  the  state, 
will  best  follow  this  same  principle  of  indirect  aid,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results  through  education  of  character.  Organiza- 
tion is  desirable  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but -the  state  will 
achieve  best  results  by  acting  through  smaller  organizations  which 
afford  a  wider  field  and  the  possibility  of  more  intelligent  work. 
In  its  methods  of  punishment,  also,  the  state  must  have  regard, 
not  only  to  prevention  through  fear,  but  also  and  chiefly  to  the 
bettering  of  the  criminal  character;  capital  punishment  and 
lifelong  imprisonment  cannot  be  justified  from  a  higher  ethical 
standpoint.  Freedom  should  be  allowed  and  tolerance  shown 
the  various  religious  sects  as  corresponding  to  various  needs. 
The  more  liberal  education  of  woman,  which  will  make  her  capa- 
ble of  greater  independence  of  thought  and  action,  is  one  of  the 
chief  means  to  the  solution  of  the  marriage-question.  The  ideal 
of  marriage  is  free  monogamy;  in  polygamy,  the  purely  physical 
must  always  rule ;  that  part  of  self  which  one  can  surrender  to  many 
can  be  only  the  animal;  long  association  and  sympathy  alone  ad- 
mit to  the  sanctuary  of  love.  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  true  love 
to  believe  in  its  own  endlessness;  it  is,  therefore,  incompatible 
with  its  nature  to  arrange  for  a  mere  temporary  union.  Yet  where 
an  unhappy  union  exists,  divorce  should  be  permitted.  Strict 
divorce  laws  have  always  fettered  and  burdened  nobler  natures, 
while  light-minded  people  have  easily  found  means  of  escape. 
The  view  that  the  artist  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  his 
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ideal  world,  must  free  himself  from  the  actual  worldt  lad  !:«< 
only  for  his  idea),  is  ethically  false ;  art  should  lend  form  to  jcrui 
life,  defmin^  and  clarifying  it,  broadening  the  view  and  edorn- 
ing  sympathy.  A  f^reat  artist  is,  at  the  same  time,  half  a  prupbet 
his  whole  people  and  epoch  must  learn  to  know  themselves  thxwip 
him.  Freedom  is  to  be  regarded  as  both  means  and  end.  \ 
representative  government  is  not  only  an  education  for  the  pcv 
I)le,  >iho  through  freedom  alone  can  learn  to  use  frecd«>fB.  be! 
affords  the  state,  moreover,  a  firmer  foundation  in  the  coovkvzv 
ness  of  its  citi/ens  that  they  are  res|)onsible  fur  the  eiisunfcvs 
dition  of  things. 

'Ihe  development  of  conscience  in  force  and  eitent  tikn 
idace  through  thi)ught  and  imagination.  Knowledge  ak»Br  ;• 
not  enough;  it  muNt  be  fixed  by  exercise, — made  a  per%i«sr^: 
thought,  until  It  lK*comes,  by  means  of  the  laws  of  assocuti'*:. 
su<  h  a  thought  as  will  easily  come  in  play  whene\'cr  the  ix^ 
rcijuires  it. 

(;i:(»k(i  VON  inzvcKi 

Mnral  rhiln^ophy  has  a  m  leniific  an  1  a  prat  tual  office.  It* 
M  untiiM  t  i^k  In  to  ^ll{lply  tlu*  liMin.in  bring  with  a  clrarrr.  m  'r 
thorougti  undcfNt. Hilling,  t'o'inded  on  ultimate  reaMin^  of  hi%m  -r^. 
litr.  it^  pr  It  ii<  il  t.i^k  i>  t"  .ln^wlT  the  im|K)rtani  ipiotion  M.« 
am  i  to  a<  t  **      li>x%  sh.iU  1  ord^r  in\  life' 

It  M  l^  U'  t  Ictt  to  ^1  tint  e  fiT'^t  to  dirt  <  i  human  action.     C'^i^t.n: 
and  1 LM  -«•  (  k  to  order  the  iloing  and  Ir.iMtig  umlonr  f»i  the  ntr:r. 
Ill  rs  Ml  N. H  irtx.      l.tliK  i\  phili><»«»phy  aM-'crtains  mean\  i'<   tf  ••.r.j 
tht'  .11 1;:  tilx  ixi'^tiUi:  idt-.t>  (»f  mor.diiy,  and  thus  eiublcH  -.:«  *■ 
1m  tt(*r  l.iw  .tnd  <  ii^tMin. 

A  liii^h*  ^t  (ritcriMn.  oiu-  onh.  in  nn  csvar>',  bv  which  to  •  .iit 
lit  thr  iii'ir.ditv  of  .1  dt  1(1.  Il  tht  ri'  were  more  than  (>n«-.  ir.r 
)  :>l»:uit-iit  1111,^'lit  t  ill  i»  It  ilittrrciitly  fr>>in  the  different  «tan«!2*'ia:» 
I  .rtii-i'i*  d  b\  till  M'. 

\\  ill  n  I  n v' ifd  the  «)':.ilitii'N  whu  h   I  f*inMder  mor.dU  g-i^*!.  I 

prfi  rf,  ••  th  it  thr\  .ill  M  i\r  a  dirr<  tlou  i  ••lld':<  ne  li»  the  kC'  n^:^. 
Melt  ire  iif  lit)-piU(-^N  .\Ui\  uh'ii  1  ri't;  ir>i  the  ({-:jlit)r%  «h;<  h  I 
I  M^nl*  r  iu>rill\  bid.  I  fiuil  li'iit  lhe\  .dl  hj\e  an  aim  pscjuduul 
lo  the  g(-iier.d  wrllare  or  h  ippiuf^^. 
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When  I  attempt  to  convince  any  one  that  certain  conduct  which 
i  considers  right  is  wrong,  by  showing  him  that  it  is  opposed  to 
le  general  welfare,  my  final  appeal  is  to  his  conscience.  And 
I  the  same  manner,  when  I  correct  some  of  my  own  moral  con- 
options,  it  is  my  conscience  which  determines  me  to  the  proof 
:  them,  and  my  conscience  which  is  the  standard  that  deter- 
lines  my  decision.  Conscience  is  the  principle  underlying  my 
loral  convictions.  But  I  do  not  possess,  in  conscience,  a  moral 
awer  which  never  errs;  hence  it  behooves  me  to  judge  care- 
illy.  Body  and  mind  both  have  their  laws  on  which  depend 
le  welfare  and  happiness  of  society;  the  last  results  of  science 
ad  human  experience  give  us  these  laws. 

There  are  few  things  in  regard  to  which  there  is  so  great 
oanimity  as  there  is  in  regard  to  the  right  and  good.  In  the 
mdamental  questions,  all  the  more  highly  civilized  peoples  are, 
>r  the  most  part,  agreed. 

On  the  lowest  planes  of  civilization,  only  the  narrowest  tribal 
ssociation  is  taken  into  consideration  in  morals,  but  gradually, 
rith  the  growth  of  experience,  growth  of  the  understanding, 
rhich  permits  the  recognition,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  of  the 
esults  of  action  and  the  power  of  sympathy,  ever  larger  circles 
f  human  beings  are  regarded,  —  the  tribe,  the  nation,  the  whole 
f  mankind,  all  sentient  beings.  In  this  development  of  con- 
cience  and  benevolence,  there  is  nothing  to  cause  moral  uncer- 
linty  or  contempt  of  conscience;  for,  in  that  case,  the  fact  that 
here  was  once  a  time  when  human  beings  were  not  on  the  earth 
nust  be  a  reason  for  contempt  of  everything  human. 

We  call  various  different  things  good,  of  worth,  others  bad, 
vil;  there  must  be  something  common  to  all  these,  on  account 
»f  which  we  apply  the  common  term  to  them.  That  which  is 
hus  common  to  them  is  their  relation  to  a  consciousness  for  which 
bey  are  good  or  bad,  and  not  to  a  merely  perceiving  conscious- 
less,  but  to  one  that  feels  and  wills.  As  true  and  false  relate  to 
be  intellectual  side  of  human  nature,  so  do  good  and  bad  relate 
o  the  side  of  feeling  and  will.  Such  things  are  good  as  are  the 
nediate  or  immediate  cause  of  agreeable  states  of  consciousness 
>r  of  the  prevention  or  removal  of  disagreeable  states;  and  on 
he  other  hand,  such  things  are  bad  as  are  the  cause  of  pain  or 
he  hindrance  of  pleasure.  We  say  of  these  things  that  they  are 
igreeable  or  disagreeable.     Or  we  may  use,  instead  of  "  agree- 
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•ililc,"  the  term  '*  ()l)jcri  of  (K•^irt^"  ami  insUMcl  of  "  (iiuj^rrri^  .■ . 
the  term  "object  of  aversion  ":  ft>r  ail  thai  1%  a^rceaMe  ru*  ^. 
attra<  tive  inthienie  ii{m)m  the  will,  an<l  all  that  it  4li%t^rrtal<.(  r 
painful  has  a  re|iellant  one.  Joy  is  that  comhtnm  of  i  on^.:  .* 
nes'i^hwh  we  sork  to  attain  ami  preM-ne,  »ho«*c  e\is!c»f  • 
prefer  to  itN  non  exi^ti'me:  ami  pain  is  that  st.ite  oi  (in^.  .> 
nest  whn  h  we  M*rk  to  a\oiil  ami  <lestruv,  uhose  n«>n  e\i«:rx  •: 
prefer  to  its  rxiNtem  t*. 

The  ^oofj  1^  Diten  (Irlim  (1  as  that  whirh  c  omiuie^  to  s«>mc  rr/: 
b'lt  an  rml  is  nutliin;^  other  than  Miniethin^  willctl.  that  »r.  * 
(timbieeN  to  an  eri'l  i^  the  i  aiisc  of  vmu'thin^  thai  is  wilics!.  ^ 
that  thiN  (-\]il  iiiatii>n  .<1ni)  rrfcTs  1)  u  k  to  a  c  tinv  lousnrss. 

\\hite\t-r  It  rxiMclit  f«ir  Ht  iiuiNt  Ik.*  rxislent  in  tiH,  III  OKt  f  ' 
Ml  iiitiifsN.     <  iiir  siati-N  «if  c  iinM  loiisMfsh  .irr  either  paint:!. 
iniliiNrcnt.  nr  plfasant.      We  iiriNl  turn,   iherelorr,    in  thr  ..' 
.(II  il\^i^.  iiDt  I'i  I  hi  !!;:>«,  I  tilt  to  the  nil  nil.  It  Ml'  H  |sh  l«>  il:  «!(:)*:    ■* 

«h  It  It :: 1  in!  AM  ti  i>  li  nl .  an*!  n  i  itrilini:  tn  ihf  «lir!frir:^ 

-til  ili-iii  III  i!;';i  !f  lit  iiiiinN,  tin-  vinir  tlnnu'^  ina\  Ik-  ^  nh!  .>r  \ 
I  In  ff   !"»  ;:  •  »•!   ii:'l  l» .«!  \\\u\  r'-'-jH'i  t  to  Mjr  U  mU   nr   s«  nv*. 
il  iiil  .iml  !•  '1  .\:'ji  f«    ji'i  t    li   ■•   r   imii'l.      A  iiMral  ^.*-Hi    :• 
M  !iii  h  I   If     •    -n  •  : 1  iti  ^  >  !  Ill-  If  1 1  N.iti'^l.ii  tiMTi. 

1  h-'  l;i-i'1  ti  1 .  "I'-  ri  It.  i  ri  i|:.  ,  I-  •!  iiit'i  tin  'i-'-lsl  .in-!  thr  ..^• 
.i'!)I«-.  I  (H-  .1^1' •  i?'!'*  J^  tli  it  w  !.;•  h  «  ii'^t  H  :;ii:iii  ill  it'-,  t.'ic  .>■ 
tfi  it  iviib  Ji  «   i':^'  '  i:r    i:    ••■  ]I»-  I  ■::'  .        \  ti.JM^'  in  i\  U-  !•  * -.    .•*  ■ 
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Good  is  that  which  causes  pleasure  or  prevents  pain;  that  is 
better  which  causes  more  pleasure  or  prevents  more  pain.  A 
thing  may  cause  both  joy  and  pain;  in  this  case,  the  excess 
decides  whether  a  thing  is  good  or  bad;  and  the  greater  the 
excess,  the  better  or  the  worse  is  the  thing.  The  greatest  possible 
excess  of  satisfied  states  of  consciousness  in  the  life  of  a  human 
being  one  may  call  his  greatest  possible  happiness.  The  greatest 
possible  happiness  is  hence  the  standard  by  which  good  and  evil 
are  determined. 

From  these  reflections  is  to  be  seen  that  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  that  which  is  desired  and  that  which  is  desirable,  • 
All  that  is  desired  is  pleasurable,  yet  much  that  is  pleasurable  has 
pain  for  its  result,  —  pain  that  is  far  greater  than  the  momentary 
pleasure. 

The  good  is  often  considered  as  opposed  to  the  agreeable,  and 
the  bad  as  opposed  to  the  disagreeable  or  painful.  In  this  case, 
by  pain  and  pleasure  are  understood  feelings  of  the  moment,  by 
good  and  bad  are  understood  enduring,  or  at  least  long-continu- 
ing causes  of  lasting  or  oft-recurring  pain  or  pleasure ;  momentary 
pleasure  may  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  long  suffering;  and 
short  pain  may  be  the  condition  of  the  prevention  of  greater 
evil. 

A  thing  may  be  good  as  regards  one  individual,  bad  as  regards 
another.  A  thing  is  truly  good  as  regards  a  society  when  its  total 
effect  has  for  the  society  lasting  beneficial  results,  that  is,  accords 
with  the  happiness  of  the  society  during  its  whole  existence;  and 
that  is  for  mankind  truly  good  which  is,  in  its  total  effect,  bene- 
ficial to  present  and  future  humanity. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that,  when  we  order  our  conduct  by 
the  thought  to  serve  mankind  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  have 
a  satisfied  consciousness,  a  good  conscience.  In  so  far,  therefore, 
a  noble  deed  is  good  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  society.  The 
question  whether  or  not  the  performance  of  our  duty  corresponds 
to  our  greatest  possible  happiness,  is  a  different  one.  But  the 
good  man  does  not  allow  this  thought  the  chief  role  in  conscious- 
ness ;  he  is  filled  with  the  thought  of  doing  his  duty  in  devoting 
himself  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  there  is  but  one  form 
of  his  own  happiness  which  he  will  not  forego,  namely,  the 
blessedness  of  a  good  conscience.  This  consciousness,  this 
blessedness  which  unites  the  human  being  to  mankind,  he  should 
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regard  as  his  highest  good;  for  it  is  a  moral  gcMnl.  and  thr  d  ^ 
satiNfaction  whiih  lic^  in  the  conM-ioiisncssof  ha\ing  \ioUtr«:  :..* 
duty  towards  mankind  he  >hoiild  regard  as  the  greatest  oil. 

It  may  he  objected  that  this  morally  scitistled  c uhm  iou«ar««. 
this  sort  of  joy,  cannot  he  ealletl  a  goiMi.  A  gtKni  is  the  iJM.e  •: 
pleasurable  states  of  cDnseiousness.  lint  it  would  ai>ii<:aT  mtAZij^ 
t«)  claim  that  joy,  ha])))iness,  are  not  g<KMls,  and  |uin,  unha;;*. 
m-NS,  not  e\iN:  the  terms  "good  "  and  "evil  "  and  ••worth"  rr:cr 
not  i>nly  ti»  joy  .md  suffering,  but  als«)  to  iiesife  and  «*f//;  aaii  d. 
one  doubts  that  h.i|»))iness  is  an  objec  t  cjf  dc>irc,  and  (ain  ii 
objec  t  i)f  aver«»i»)n. 

|-'n>m  uhat  \\\\^  bi-rn  saiil  it  apiiears  that  happinrs^  r anno*,  be 
delined  as  "sati^fat  turn  <>!  the  detires."  Sue  h  s;itistjf. tion  cut 
ha\e  unh  i{)]iiUf-sN  .i^  it^  r(-<«!:It.  Not  .ill  deNires:ire  to  lie  viti^^c 
simplv  bfi  .iU'»«-  thry  .ire  di-iii  ^. 

'I  he  Nt'iilv  i>i  the-  hi'<tiit\  i>t  ui'U  d  c  dui  e)ttionN  a|i|K*ars  to  sh^^v 
Un  tli.tt  uio^l  I  ii  inji->   111   ihiN  ;>r)\  lUi  c-  .iri'  the  le^dt  •■!  jih.-»r 
of  \  If -An  I  iiM<  iruihj  I  ill*  I  lit  ( ts  III  .K  tioU"  u  ith  rc't:  iril  :«»  tt.r  vr. 
fire   Mt    VII  u-t\  .    Ii>  III  •  .  til  it  \\\%'\  Mrff   till-    Iruit  i*l    c-xi'rrit:.  - 
I  liiN  jir»M  «•"»"  "I  ^\\  oijf  I  ikr.N  {il  II  f,  ii  iMf-\rr.  \fr\  ^'r.idi.ii.v     ■  ' 
rwli'N  Mhh  li  .ire  !:ir  ir-'.li  f  1  ix  ]i<Tirni  •'  .tie  h.ihdf  •!  it  -vir..  !   •  •■ ' 
l^|»^t  j'  ifi.  « i:;i  •  :t  -i  tiiiui  iii  I't  i«  i^'TI"  .  .md  'HiU  in  .1  m  r\  ..•    ■■ 
njeMx'iri-  d'»  ii;r  ui-rt  L'^Mi  r.iii":i«'  I  lii-ir  i"r  .1  |ifi»k:ri"""«i  •♦    •:•  %• 
nil-Ill  of  lU'tr.il  I  oui  I  ]>!i<iU>.      \\  I-  I  mil- it  u under  ih  it  .1  •  ir  .r  -    '. 
SI  I  I- :  sill  N>  III  \\\v  h:^iit  nI  r»  i^  •M'*   ••!    ni'i  il  j»ic  i  ij  l"»  is  ^^M    ::.  • 
In-  I- 1  .IP  1.      \  it    ill  I  !x  di/'  d  ^"«  i«  r:i  -.  till'  I  i»nv  u  l:":i   i'*  ^^r,*'.. 
til  it    1?   i«- i^t  .lit    j.ir-^i-  • '•iii'iriiuTv  t.i  rslis  (•!   ii»..rii.:\   :•  r.'r 
iri'!;-;- Ti '  il'ii- «  ■•:i«l::i"ii  "t   tin-   sijitv  .in«l  thr  k*'*.**!  1!    %-•  .r:i 
I  !.•■   .ri^Ai  f  t- 1  !in' •;  .•  'M-'ii     V\  ii.iT  u.  I  .ill  li.i|i|ifti  ]l  c-\f'r^  <  rii   wfr 
!■■    .' !   ri.  .i'   |j  IS  1m  •  11  n  ^' ir«lt  li.  ii"in  cMrht^t  imie*.  .is  itrt    -..f 
w  :r;.  r-  ^'  iri!  t-i  tin-  ui-r  il  •|'i.ilil\   "t  .lU  .11  t. 

U  :.•  n    v*r    ft    'ijiii.''-  ti,  .t  .11  !i"ii-  »lin  h  wr  1  lil  i;ii"il   .ind  *■ 
.ii»    -  •  «  illnl  !i'i  r:M-  I  •!  !.'••  ir  t  .1  . « li  ri  I  itiiin  t-*  |<  iin  lUii  )  in*  .?r 
•r.'    I"  i.'  !  Ill  :  ■!   :r >»-  1:1   . ..  i:,  it  ti'i-    •«•  irlii  «•!•].  ii:t:«  <«  ti|  I  ;« ir.i    ■•  • 
'!■  ;■■  :.  1-  "U  !*:.'■  ]-r  'rii.-'-  !!»•  \  «  'iii!  liu  ■■!  1  .lirr  .11  !i.iii        1  Mr  T...  %: 
i:i.;- 'Il   II!    ;■ 'rti  I  t  ■!  !'.•■  Im;';;ii»  -^  •'.'  miM-rv    i-l    ii   (n.tUitv     •!■•' 
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The  question:  Why  shall  I  act  in  accordance  with  the  general 
welfare?  is  answered  by  these  considerations;  because  such  action 
is  right  and  reasonable,  enjoined  by  conscience  and  reason,  by 
human  nature  itself  in  its  higher  development.  He  who  does 
not  recognize  this  fact,  who  does  not  find  in  it  the  highest  and 
holiest  of  commandments,  and  who  yet  desires  to  act  reasonably 
and  well,  recognizing  duties  to  all  men,  does  not  see  what  he 
himself  really  will. 

The  conception  of  right-doing  is  the  motive  of  the  human 
being,  in  so  far  as  he  is  good.  The  teacher  who  desires  to  have 
moral  influence  will  endeavor  to  awaken  this  motive  in  his  hearers 
or  readers.  For  this  purpose  he  must  appeal  to  their  actual  char- 
acters. And  it  is  as  much  b.  petitio principii  to  assume,  in  Ethics, 
the  existence  of  moral  feelings,  as  to  assume,  in  Optics,  the 
existence  of  sight.  Just  as  there  are  blind  persons,  so  there  are 
persons  without  moral  feelings.  These  are,  however,  compara- 
tively few;  some  trace  of  moral  feeling,  of  conscience,  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  member  of  society. 

The  general  welfare,  that  is,  the  greatest  possible  true  happi- 
ness of  all,  not  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  smallest  number 
which  is  often  the  ruling  principle  of  state  laws,  nor  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  without  consideration  of  the 
minority,  —  is  the  highest  ethical  criterion.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  wherein  this  happiness  consists;  Bentham  demands, 
for  the  determination  of  the  worth  of  an  action,  a  calculation  of 
the  intensity,  duration,  certainty,  fecundity,  and  purity,  of  the 
feelings  produced  by  it.  But  the  happiness  and  misery  of  man- 
kind is  surely  the  most  important  object  of  mankind;  it  must  be, 
therefore,  our  highest  care  to  ascertain  the  results  of  an  action  as 
far  as  we  are  able.  And,  in  fact,  the  most  important  results  of 
any  form  of  action  are  generally  ascertainable. 

To  make  endeavor  after  one's  Own  and  others*  perfection  the 
criterion  of  morality  is  to  set  up  a  false  standard,  a  form  without 
a  content,  since  "perfection"  designates  merely  a  state  that 
accords  with  some  preconceived  concept  or  end.  The  question 
is:  What  end  shall  human  perfection  realize?  The  criterion  of 
general  welfare  alone  can  define  human  perfection.  It  is  such  a 
constitution  of  man's  bodily  and  spiritual  characteristics  as  con- 
duces in  the  highest  degree  to  general  happiness. 

Too  long  and  detailed  a  consideration  of  possible  results  is  not 
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desirable  in  even'  rase  where  artion  is  called  for.  There  i*  ici 
dom  tiini*  for  a  consideration  of  the  intensity,  duratiun.  etc..  -i 
resulting  I>.iin  and  [>lcasurc.  it  is  well,  in  mo^t  r.i<«rs  to  tyuym 
the  general  moral  rules  we  have  attained  to  through  |>rr\i.v::» 
rellertion.  In  rases  of  doubt,  we  need  to  a|»]>eal  to  our  hicv^ 
criterion.  Often  surh  doubt  may  Ik*  cauMrd  by  selfishnrxs.  \n  12€ 
hidden  desire  to  art,  after  all,  for  our  own  iK-netit:  »e  nrrii. 
thereftire,  to  jmt  to  ourselves  the  question:  llow  hmuUI  ve  ;*>iff 
the  artion  of  another  in  our  own  i>osition?  '1  huri  we  am%e  it  lv 
highest  moral  commandment,  which  is:  S)  act  that  thy  cunilji!. 
if  made  general,  woidd  t>e  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Anil  lv 
fiirce  of  example  i**  here  one  of  the  factors  to  Ik*  conM«iereil. 

It  \u>  been  asked  uhat  right  one  has  to  assert  the  rule  that  r^'h 
one  is  to  count  for  one,  and  no  one  for  more  than  one,  in  n>rj: 
iU'i  isiuns.  May  not  one  human  being's  capacity  for  Kip^'iarsh 
be  greater  than  another's,  and  his  happiness,  therefore,  nv»fr  L.« 
be  (  unshUTcdi'  It  may  be  answi-rrd  that  b.iil  men  ha^e  nr<f7 
Imtu  finbarrass«'<l  inr  .m  e\r  tiM*  |i»r  srllishness,  b'll  that  the  if?  • 
g.mre  ui  n-gardini:  lUir's  tiwn  hajipincss  as  uf  greater  wi»rt.*i  :r.-r. 
that  i)f  others  h  is  lim-ij^ht  inr.il<  ulable  harm  into  the  »i>rid.  -ir. '■ 
that  the  nnly  siic  iix-iii  id  of  <  .th  iil.ition  for  the  p  ir]i>>^  •■!  t  ..* 
thernikj  the  ^r'mral  wrli.m-.  i^  tlie  rule  aluive  given.  —  :hit  r\  r. 
one  slull  ('I'lut  .i^  miu-  .idiI  no  more. 

1  hr  r;lf  ill  it  th'    ::rr  itt^i  pn^sjhlr  haj>piness  of   .i/,'  i*   •  •    *• 
stfiM  II  !"r,  ii  .lu  .!•*'»  r:i'»n  lii  it  tlie  h  ippitiess  of  e\erv  one  :*  t     *• 
CiMiNiilrr*  d,  \h  it  n->t  til  it  **i  \Ur  lo^i-st  human  iK-ing  is  i  •  l-e  ir.'^-r 
fercd  wilii   ■i:ii'-'»  '•:•  h  iiilt  rh  ft  Ut  r    ii   fit\fi\t»r\  in  <»r«lrr  t  »  ;  •' 
\»  111  still  lif  .i!' r   I;  inn  t  I  i»!li' r^ .   aU'l   th  it   no  s-ji  h  intrrtrrT.- ^ 
s'n  ill  ]i«' k:n-.tT«  :  ilim    i-*  ]»»Nit:\t  ly  ni't  «'sviry  in  ai  i  i»fd  m«  r  ».  '. 
\\\\>  .ii'ii.      1(1'-  iiijii'  -t  iii>r  il  1  iM  i>  this  nolhm*;  in<)re  tnir.  t:r 
(  \\i\  !:  ii)  <    >:ii!it  i;.>::ii'  rt!  <'l  I->m-  to  .til   men.      Anil  the  X".\c  "  i 
i'»;:ii   I  II  li  .IS  •■U'-.  !)ini"r'-,     iiiix  rti  ci\e   the   restrii  ti\e  i  i  i   •^ 
'*  in  •-  »  I  iT  .» •  liji-  k*  "'■!  ■•!  tin*  whole"  lit   VM  iriy  is  not  dimir.>:.f  i 
b\   -  I  il  uri^' 

>irn'-  h.irw:;.  Ills  .if  :iii  Imr.l  !•»  reirtnl  ihr  j»fesrr^a!i-n  I 
rx;-!»  rji  f  .1-  \).'-  t  r  i"'  !;■•:!  i-v  »[•;■  ri  to  i  id^r  the  in  ifal  •}  :i!:!\  J 
.11 '.;  'U.  "  Vsni  I  r  liii  I'fi  .«  r\  M  -M  "I  the  s|k'i  irs  "  «i>.iii  \<, 
tr  ■•II  !!.*:r  n!  I'.!-  ■•.•.  !:.•  !ii  •:  ■!  1  o*.  Hit  iiuTr  existent  e  i^  n  t 
Ji  .;■:  !'i  .t  !'  '•    ■•*  II  !'\   lij»    I  ••  !  "I   ^'iii  ide.       ITme^rr     i".  .• 

t:  .'   i:;  It  ht  litu  1^  ^-uv  III   t!u-  I'liditious  ui  kuppines^.      IVs«. 
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nists  are  generally  men  of  an  unhappy  temperament,  often  of 
norbid  physical  constitution;  medical  science  must,  in  its  prog- 
'ess,  help  to  prevent  the  development  of  such  morose  dispositions. 
i¥ant  of  love  may  also  be  a  cause  of  pessimism ;  most  pessimists 
lave  been  lonely  men.  And  want  of  employment  may  also  lead 
x>  pessimism.  If  we  follow  Rousseau's  advice  not  to  listen  to 
those  who  are  in  exceptional  abnormal  positions,  but  appeal  to 
those  who  constitute  the  great  majority,  we  shall  conclude  that, 
in  general,  the  happiness  of  men  greatly  exceeds  their  misery. 
rhe  increase  of  suicide  is  often  used  as  an  argument  that  civili- 
sation has  not  caused  an  increase,  but  a  decrease,  of  happiness. 
To  this  argument  it  may  be  answered  that  the  religious  scruples 
which  formerly  withheld  men  from  this  extreme  step  have  dimin- 
ished, that  men  have  grown  more  self-conscious  and  independent 
in  action;  and  that,  moreover,  our  age  is  one  of  unrest,  a  tran- 
sition-period such  as  no  other  period  has  been.  When  we  exam- 
ine the  lives  of  tribes  on  a  low  plane  of  civilization,  we  find  their 
existence  full  of  uncertainty  and  of  superstitious  fear,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  forces  of  nature.  Without  doubt,  much  misery 
exists;  a  great  part  of  it,  however,  is  caused  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  too  extreme  demands  for  happiness;  the  individual  must 
not  require  that  life  shall  be  continuous  rapture. 

The  recognition  of  what  right  action  is,  is  not  its  accomplish- 
ment. Pain  and  pleasure  determine  the  will,  —  the  pain  and 
pleasure  of  the  person  who  wills,  since  he  cannot  feel  with  the 
feelings  of  others  or  will  with  their  will  any  more  than  he  can 
move  with  their  limbs.  He  may  have  a  conception  of  the  wel- 
fare or  suffering  of  others,  but  a  mere  mental  image  does  not 
determine  the  will.  Only  when  such  a  conception  arouses  pleas- 
ure or  pain  in  the  subject  himself,  are  will  and  action  possible. 

Love  consists  in  joy  in  the  thought  of  the  beloved  person,  with 
joy  in  his  joy,  and  pain  in  his  pain.  He  who  seeks  to  render 
happy  one  whom  he  loves  does  not,  as  a  rule,  consider  the  fact 
that  he  will  himself  have  a  joy  in  the  happiness  of  that  other; 
his  aim  is  to  give  pleasure,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  other.  But 
the  thought  of  doing  for  him  is  combined  with  pleasure,  the 
thought  of  not  doing  for  him  is  combined  with  pain;  and  these 
present  feelings  determine  the  will. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  moral  from  the  immoral  man  is 
that,  in  the  former,  the  notions  of  the  right  and  good  rouse  strong 
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feelings,  — feelings  of  ]uin  at  ihe  ihoiight  of  acting  ci^niranit 
them,  of  ]>leasure  at  the  th«>iight  t)f  acting  in  acciirilin«r  «i!k 
them,  feelings  which  iii.iy  oxcrpiiwer  all  others:  Hhiir  in  the 
immoral  m.m  thesi*  r«)nct*|itions  <  all  forth  no  feelings  >irc^n!v  %'xk 
weak  ones  as  offer  ni>  sutticient  i»i)|M)%iiioii  tt>  the  mrticnif  :^ 
other  feelings.  lU»th  men  act  from  feeling,  but  not  from  the  uac 
feelings. 

I)o  we,  by  ]»roving  that  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  imnv^ni  mxa 
is   (If  term!  net  I   in    his  at  tmn    by    feeling\.   show  th.it   the  o« 
a]>|>ro\imates  to,  or  i>  idcntii  .il  »ith  thr  other?     iSy  n>»  mria^. 
In  that  ca«ie,  the  {troot  th.it  Ixah  the  moral  m.in  an«l  the  lainKTil 
man  will  with  their  own  viill.  and  .n  t  through  their  own  1;t.X 
that  boih  jM)N'»e'»s  arm^.  h.in<U.  sc-iimn.  teelings,  iiniier^tantiin^;.  :a 
short,  that  both  are  hum. in  brini:>.  must  show,  in  thr  same  ii;i» 
ner,  an  appMx iin.it it m  of  the  iiiMr.il  tt»  the   immoral  nun.     \ 
])er(  e]>ti\e.  intcIlietM.il,  objn  ti\e  shle.  and  .in  emotional,  inry? 
subj«  «  tiw    sulr    are*    to   In-   <ll^!  !!l-!»:iNiie«!   Ml  allafti><n.    ."Ifvl  ■■   » 
the  »  ■III!;-*!    n  *'i  the  tv\')  h  i^  I'  «1  t- ■  the  I  ov  v  that.  »i!h  i:;r  :  •  •  : 
th.it  .ill  .11  I '.■ '!!  jir'H  4  (  lU  ir> nil  liif  ]•  nil  mt   jili*  i"»':rr  i-i  :J-,r  •- -^  ", 
whouilN.  Ji  1^  "»!i»vMi  t!i  il  .ill  .iili"!i,  e\iTv  him  in  Im-jt;^*.  >  *-  ' 
isli,  .m'!  til  it  "iM-  III -!>rn-->  i^  a  ri;:iiit'nt  of  the  iiii  i*:;!!  it]..?i.     !•.  ' 

n'»t  tin-  •  \;  • «  T«  '1  |i;»  .i^ire  th  it  iiiiivi'.  the  uill .   it  Is  ii:i'i\  »i^- 
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iSy  it  may  have  for  its  end  the  pain  of  another  without  con- 
tion  of  the  advantage  of  the  doer. 

€  effects,  as  pain  or  pleasure,  of  conduct  opposed  to,  or  in 
ny  with,  civil  or  moral  law,  in  so  far  as  such  effects  can 
predicted  and,  as  thus  predicted,  they  influence  the  will,  are 
^Ved  Sanctions.  One  may  distinguish  between  a  physical,  a 
Oiitical,  a  social,  a  sympathetic,  and  a  moral  sanction.  Doubt- 
im  the  conduct  recommended  by  self-love,  as  a  result  of  these 
iBctions,  coincides,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to  a  larger  extent  than 
Boists  in  the  rule  perceive,  with  that  which  the  good  of  society 
emands;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that,  in  many  cases,  the  way  of 
slfish  cunning  and  that  of  virtue  diverge.  The  outer  sanctions 
D  not  insure  the  coincidence  of  duty  and  one's  own  happiness; 
or  does  the  sympathetic  sanction  secure  this,  for  sympathy  is 
Eten  on  the  side  opposed  to  duty.  There  is  but  one  sanction 
hich  is  ever  on  the  side  of  action  in  accordance  with  duty :  the 
koral  sanction,  the  peace  and  joy  which  accompany  the  knowl- 
ige  of  having  done  right.  Duty  and  self-interest  coincide  the 
lore  nearly,  the  better  and  more  unanimous  the  various  sanctions 
re,  and,  especially,  the  more  strongly  the  moral  feelings  are 
eveloped  in  a  society;  one  of  the  tasks  society  has  to  set  itself 
(  to  labor  for  the  greatest  possible  concord  of  duty  and  self- 
iterest.  But  this  harmony  will  never  become  an  absolutely  per- 
!Ct  one  and  self-sacrifice  impossible.  Man  needs,  therefore, 
>me  end  which  shall  depend  upon  himself  alone,  if  he  is  to  be 
ept  from  discouragement  and  despair.  Such  an  end  is  the  con- 
ciousness  of  right-doing.  He  who  chooses  this  as  highest  end 
iiist  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  mankind,  as  well  as  he  who 
lakes  the  advancement  of  the  good  of  mankind  his  end.  The 
[lought  of  this  end  will  prevent  him  from  being  blinded  by  self- 
Qterest  in  answering  the  question  as  to  what  right  and  duty  are, 
nd  will  also  preserve  him  from  permitting  himself  one  or  the 
»ther  pet  sin  under  the  excuse  that  he  will  atone  for  it  by  other 
pod  actions;  it  will  compel  him  to  the  endeavor  to  fulfil  every 
luty.  And  though  he  may  not  be  perfectly  happy,  he  will  be 
lappier  than  the  man  who  makes  the  good  of  humanity  his  end; 
ince  he  is  less  dependent  upon  outer  events.  Benevolence  and 
onscience  are  not  the  same.  The  latter  constrains  us  to  do 
ight,  that  is,  to  perform  actions  the  expected  results  of  which 
xe  in  harmony  with  the  general  welfare;  it  has  attained  its  end 
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when  the  ri^ht  action  i^  performed,  and  it  hns  failed  t*f  ii*^. 
end  when  this  a  in)  is  tru^t  rated.  Man  has  a  dct-]>  inner  ]  ' 
for  h.ipi»ine>s  of  some  st>rt.  When  he  d<us  not  find  it  ;>  z  t 
be  siikN  it  in  sunie  other  world.  He  has  oftenaiieep  mni:.? 
in^  f«)r  holiDON,  and  a  serrrt  di^^ali'»fa«  tion  in  h>  own  •  r- 
lithiis  Nati^tU-s  this  double  lon^in;^  in  <  oniin.infiin^  h:x  : 
ni)un(  e  hi^  ^re.ite>t  h.i|)|)ine>s  ainl  endea\i'r  t>)  .i!:a;r.  :: 
lile>Nedni'«N,  the  hap)iine>N  of  holiness. 

Perh.i])N  vime  one  may  ojije*  t  that  thi^  i>  a  vln-h  \  :r»   »  : 
moral  liir.      I>  it  -<  Illsh  Im  renounee  one'i  j»rr  iir*:  r.  ijjiv 
order  to  ait.iln  muU   pr.u  e  of  (onMU-rne?      1  h.it    it>  ••'^•' 
without  s'n  h  s«•lM'•Il^t■^^ !      He  hIio  srt'»  himM-lt  ihi>  en-i  ». 
hitter,  more  in  ^Ht.irdime  with  the  ^  t-HJ  nf  hiinm.!^.  ::.. 
uho  m-ike*)  the  aih  mi  cmcnt  of  hum  in  »(-li  iri-  );it  'itti::i^*.r 
Il'-m  e  the  li'iiu  iii  li   iiil:  ^tfuIJ  a  Iiomm*  thi«i  end.       I  here!. ^r- 
hJL'ht-^t  111  ifil  I   i.niii  .i.'liui'iit.  the  ( '.itrki'irii  .il  Ini)H*ral:\r,  r" 
tlii>f>rrMi:   •' '"'r  ;\«    ii  .i!»  iiM  pi'.H  I'  III  I  t'liM  u  ii«  r  ::i«ii\  -r.*.* 
srli  I'l  till-  -ir\  !•  •■  III  III  iiikiiji!.  ' 

l'.\  "  r  ijii!  "  \ii     :•»■:■  r  'I  md  wh  it  i*.  in  <  oni>>rmnv  »  it:.   , 
ar«l    i'f    .■•'!"!i    u  :..■:»    \\r    in-i^'j;/!.    liv    "rtri'ii.:."    u;  .: 
ii;.;<  i-iv-  ■•!  t  •  i!.      I  :.'  !■  ■   •ijiun'Mi  in.'.  i;-|  ij'  I'l  'ii     :  v.-  -:  .• 
l"  i-  ''ij  \  *  \':\r  !■    1  ■■  'U.       I-  ;!  li-  »l  In  Ti   i-*-!:!  .il'»nr  .    i  .  •  •  *    r    . 
o  .!i    ■:»!'■   I'l    |i     !:t,.-.     .  "iI   liM*.   1-.  the  ri.i-'»ii«h\    :«!'.  .»      ; 
ji-  )>»>.i  ".  !:.■■  ].  I'A    r  I  -I  111   ' .  ■,  •  ■•. 

I  iiIlj:'!'  :i*.  "I  .!•  !'  Ml  III   V   I  ik»-  )•!  it  1'  in  t«o  u.i\  *      i:ii:i.'  .   . 
tii!  ■  _ ..  *'•..■■    !•  ■  :  •\^ .    .»:j'1   III-  ill  .*'  1\,  thfi-'.^-h   in  ir.d    r'.     ■ 
.li!  'j.'.-'U  I  I  \\':\.'  :.,   i:  i-.\i  .1  r.  ].:•       ;  ;■  • «»  <.  ii  i  i.rii:.       Ai  •  ■  :  . 
!:.•■  '1:  ':•  ■     *"  ■:».  :..•    •  ■;    ■   .!s-  'i.  '.  .■    i  .:•     iii^l.iiii  i  «.  i  I  a  t  .   : 
»•:;•   ••:  J;.-     ■•;;•  r  I    r;ii  ■■!  i  .i;,:ii'  ;:!  )•:»  ..i:!^.       1  h-*  w    •■   • 
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and  in  the  rule  there  exists  a  greater  or  less  harmony  between  his 
ludgment  and  that  of  others.  To  self-condemnation  is  added 
the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  the  blame  of  others. 

Human  actions  are  not  only  an  object  of  displeasure  or  of 
indifference,  but  also  of  praise,  gratitude,  love,  admiration. 
Actions  which  reveal  a  character  above  the  average  are  regarded 
as  meritorious  according  to  the  measure  of  their  superiority; 
they  deserve  recognition,  respect,  praise,  honor. 

ITiree  classes  of  actions  to  which  public  opinion  applies  its 
sanction  may  be  distinguished :  actions  blamed;  those  the  neglect 
of  which  is  blamed;  and  those  which  are  praised.'  The  first  two 
classes,  sanctioned  by  a  punishment,  are  regarded  as  duty;  the 
last  class,  sanctioned  by  at  least  mental  reward,  are  actions  of 
desert.  Actions  the  omission  of  which  is  punished  or  blamed 
are  not  actions  of  desert,  but  of  duty  and  obligation. 

The  boundary-line  between  duty  and  desert  is  not  fixed  and 
definite;  in  the  measure  in  which  the  moral  condition  of  a  society 
is  perfected,  the  province  of  that  which  is  regarded  as  duty  is 
extended  into  that  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  desert.  The 
distinction  between  duty  and  desert  has,  in  general,  only  an  out- 
ward significance;  it  has  regard  to  the  relation  to  others,  to  the 
social  sanction.  The  moral  human  being  does  not  inquire  what 
entitles  him  to  praise,  but  simply  what  is  right;  and  he  does  not 
compare  himself  with  others  but  with  his  moral  ideal.  Hence 
he  recognizes,  wnth  regard  to  himself,  only  duty,  not  desert.  He 
aspires  to  attain,  not  the  approbation  of  others,  but  his  own,  and 
he  attains  this  only  when  he  has  done  that  which  he  holds  to  be 
the  best  possible. 

The  moral  significance  of  the  outward  sanction  lies  in  its  edu- 
cating influence;  it  acts  as  counterpoise  to  inclination  to  action 
opposed  to  the  moral  law,  and  facilitates,  thus,  the  victory  of  the 
moral  motives,  which  increase  in  strength  through  use.  If  it  is 
true  that  a  condition  of  "  heteronomy  "  always  precedes  that  of 
"autonomy,"  then  the  outer  sanction  is  th^  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  moral  feelings. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  human  being  is  under 
obligation  to  others  only.  But  it  seems  that  this  view  has  pro- 
ceeded from  a  confusion  of  the  moral  with  the  juridic  significance 
of  the  word  "duty."  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  would  not  develop  in  an  individual  who  grew  up  in 
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solitude,  —  but  sjn'rc  h  ;m«i  reason  likewise  woulii  nni  bet  omc  :.  v 
The  law  of  morality  a}i])lirs  not  only  to  social  cunciiict  but  ^1^  v 
con<iurt  havinj»  referenc  e  to  m'H. 

]{y  "  moral  l.iv\-  '*  i^  nut  nuMiit  a  law  in  the  sense  that  it  i^  im;»-v  . 
on  human  luinj»s  from  with't;it,  by  another:  it  is  exjitli  :.v 
iKTuli.irity  of  tlu'  m«>r.il  law  that  it  it  scIf-im|>oMMl  as  the  \  .  ; 
of  rons«  ieme. 

\irluf  is  rclaltij  l<»  iluty  a>  the  <-n(iurini;  <  haraiirri*tn    !^  tv 
sinp^U*  artifin.  or  llie  lasiin.i;  will  li>  obli;:  iti>»n.  ti>  the  "'>:;:':'. 
virtue  i>  a  (ii>iHi>«iti()n  tn  a*  t  lu  a*  <  unl.mt  e  with  tlut\.      \  :  •-   « ; 
(  h  irai  tcri^tit    uhii  h  o)niinually  determines  at  tions  o{>;«irv  :  \ 
duty. 

1  hrre  Ml  IV  \n'  exi'c'ptionai  r.i^-'*  where  \  n  e  is  innilr,  as  :%  ii*  •  ^ 
or  iiisanitv.  bit  the  r«*i  ords  «•!  ]>risons  .nni  rffurm.itonrs  whrr-  * 
m<)r  d  inilui  n<  e  his  been  attempiril,  show  us  that  ^rrnis  ..j  ^  .•. 
mav  exi^t  r\t  n  in  thiiM*  apinrently  wholly  j:i\en  «t\ir  !■•  *  i-  r. 
is  tiu«'  th  It  till'  I  iji  I  nv  tor  nior.d  ed^K  iihm  is  nirr-W'.  ■!  «  ' 
e\fry  a'Mid  \'-  ir  o|  i;ii  .  b  -t  ii  i-.  iiii|m)nn|Mc  i.>r  ■>  yi  x.\.  ■ 
c  <rt  iiul\,  li<i»\  irrt  a  ih:-.  il-  •  n  im*  i»i  <  i]i  u  i!v  ni   \  I*-.  ■ 

I  in*  iii't-'l  «  ^-triM  i\  jiri'irin  f  for  iiMril  In  iimm  nt  i^  T'i  .r  m: 
tli«-  ]'•  r  v»ii  il!!\  I.!  .Ill  r  i!l)r>>t  h'linin  Imiuv:  cxrrts  b^  rx    -I.'      • 
|»ri'  •  j'l.       I  hf  aw.:k«-mii^'  .md  stniiirthrmni:  •)!  i;  ^-1  ::i.  .     ».  .    ■ 
n«>!,  h  ■\ir\«r,  the  luiiu*  ili  i*f  il"^tf  n  iinii  (»f  the  b  ..I .    .\r.  1  -v  .»*.  - 

is  iii:i  :i  III  I «  >s.ir\  i!  tin- i: I -^h  dl  i  «>i)'pji'r.      "lhfiii«r»  !:•  . 

the  \  li  !.iT\ ,  tin"  «• .  ,•  r  ji  !••  •  tiiH-^.  I  .\«'rv  \  irttn"  •  in  N  »■  ,  ' 
at  li- i-l  iM  s.  ,sii'*  d«  ^Tri-.  It  :in-  ui'.h  t^i  at  ij'.iire  it  \<  *  .?::^ -»'^' 
str-iru  ■•J:d  |"-r^:-:'  :/. 

V' A  .iI'"':  •  .jh  -:« 'I  "rrni^^:!"   .i-   tl-.is   i-*  of'm  neiesvirv.  cxi  ' 
ll\r  <i^\\   ill    t:.'-    .i"    iunuMt    t'i    \irt:«'<    'Uhi^i^  m   the  .ib-t  n- 
>»  It  «    iiii;' :l  .;iri     b.   'n>  .i|i-i:i"  »•,  its  ]••  rtr«  t:>in  is  iH'   k'»;i«'l 

1  ;.«•  .»-«^i  fii  'H.  •  •  ■  .1  III  4ll\  Ml  ;rd,  lh.it  \  ir!  .»■  |n  in  j  :  ■>  :: 
t'»    'r  ..\:lr.   til)-.  .:i'.  •  .  t)..   I  ..?nr  dsf  ti-rx  ass(-r!i<*n  i::  .:  i:..-  : 
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lo  human  nature;  he  could  not  be  called  temperate  in  any  par- 
ticular direction,  if  he  did  not  possess  the  capacity  of  enjoyment 
which  leads  many  to  intemperance.     Moreover,  the  control  of 
strong  impulses  from  a  desire  to  do  right  presupposes  a  strong 
sense  of  duty;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  sense  of  duty  that  we 
respect  a  man.     But  if  an  individual  distinguished  by  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  gradually  succeeds  in  tempering  his  impulses  and 
ridding  himself  of  his  faults,  his  virtue  is  not  less,  but  more  per- 
fect    And  finally,  the  fact  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
that,  while  one  cannot  necessarily  conclude,  from  a  man's  innate 
love  for  some  especial  class  of  good  actions,  that  he  will  do  his 
duty  in  other  directions  also,  this  is  an  inference  which  can  be 
drawn  where  actions  are  performed  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

A  certain  degree  of  intelligence  is  a  condition  of  virtue ;  a 
being  without  reason  is  not  a  moral  being,  as  the  animal  is  not; 
but  morality  requires  only  average  human  intelligence. 

There  is  no  greater  error  than  the  opinion  that  virtue  is  not 
concerned  with  action;  for  virtue  is  excellence  of  character  which 
leads  to  right  action;  action  is  the  test  of  moral  worth. 

In  olden  times,  an  attempt  was  often  made  to  set  up  one 
especial  form  of  character  as  universal  ideal.  Such  an  attempt  is 
iojostifiable,  since  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  individuals 
differ.     In  morality,  too,  there  may  be  originality. 

In  the  judgment  of  an  action,  two  questions  must  be  distin- 
guished :  the  question  whether  the  action  is  right  or  wrong,  and 
the  question  as  to  what  inference  shall  be  drawn  from  it  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  performer. 

In  the  action,  there  must  be  distinguished  the  following  points: 
the  movement  of  the  body;  the  results  of  the  act;  the  act  of  the 
will;  the  intent;  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  conviction  that  the 
action  will  not  have  evil  results;  the  part  of  the  intent  willed, 
not  merely  as  means  but  as  end;  and  the  incentive,  or  feeling 
from  which  the  action  springs.  The  chief  end  and  the  incentive 
together  are  often  called  the  motive.  The  movement  of  the  body 
is  not  an  object  of  moral  judgment,  as  are  not,  also,  the  outer 
results  of  the  action  as  such.  Nor  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will  as 
such,  but  its  nature,  of  moral  importance. 

No  human  motive  or  incentive  is,  in  itself,  bad.  Not  even 
anger  and  hatred  are  in  themselves  evil;  since  wrath  against 
wrong  is  justifiable.     Yet  motives  are  by  no  means  morally  of  the 
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same  worth;  while  where  motives  directed  to  ihc  goot\  .^i  i^ 
individual  are  at  work,  the  action  will  l)e,  in  nine  rj>c«  ov.  c 
ten,  in  accortlanre  with  the  general  gooil:  it  will  Ikt,  let  u>  ^». :: 
nine  ra^es  cnit  of  ten,  contrary  to  the  general  ro<h1  where  m  -::  -n 
of  male\olcnce  are  active.  An«l  tor  this  reason  the  nv't:»f  : 
the  Ningle  v,\sv  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  character.  There  cii»:» . 
certain  stability  t)f  <  haracter  whi«  h  makcN  it  likely  !h.i!  the  :sr' 
vidual  who  a*  ts  out  of  good  m(»tives  on  one  (m  cj^it^n  »iii  •:  - 
again.  Of  greatest  worth  are  the  moli\es  whi«-h  »|irin^  ir  *: 
desire  ft>r  the  general  gt><»d:  these  are  moral  motivrs.  .V'.:  -' 
may  be  right,  yet  immoral,  and  moral  yet  wrong.  Vet  the  thr  n 
that  the  objet  live  judgment  of  an  at  tion,  ami  the  judgmrnt  oi  v 
character  of  the  dt>cr  have  nothing  in  common  is  rrronroi.*  :  • 
in  l>4ith  ca si*s  the  highest  ground  of  reasonable  judgment  m  *.> 
same;  namely,  the  general  good. 

iJl  nue  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventiiin  throuich  if  it 
sin<  e  we  may  bl.inie  a  deed  ,inil  not  \{^  dotr.      W  h«  n  .1  m  n   '.  -  ■ 
wh.ii  we  ronsider  wrou^  Kiid«  r  the  iui]>resHion  thit  lie   1%  ii  •  r: 
fur  the  ^:»  ii«r  il  ^tM)d,  we  do  ni»t  ende,i\or  to  frighten  h:::;  1:  • 
his  (  ond'n  t  1i\  Miuie,  but  to  « tun  in<  e  hiui  of  his  err<*r. 

I'lUt  the  si-fHf"ii  iin  e  nf  the  m<>ti\es  ot  .m  a*  ti->n  i!»h-*  n  ■! 
merely  in  «i'ii  lub  rrn<  e  tr<iiii  thiiii  to  the  (  har.u  ter  •»!  the  •:  •* 
from  the  .M  !i  il,  fir  iuierrrd.  iii»:i\«'«»  of  the  aiii««n  sj.r  r^j  :• 
iiMst  iiu|>'>rt  iiit  re-*;:!:-*.  riiuiiU.  it^  inibiein  e  r.jNui  the  in  r,.  '• 
of  h'lm.iu  b«  !Tu'^.  I.\  t-rv  lUMrti  .K  lion  re  II  to  for  L'^*<i  ':;»'n  :* ' 
|if  rt'»rtiuT,  slri  iijth*  rnnj  hi>  teudt  ii«  \  to  si;i  h  1  ondu  I .  and  :'  • 
!»•■  ■.■!•  ^.    III  iu«  it::i^'  •  X  .Tijjiic. 

it    J'   n-'t   Tui  »-•»'.:•.    t"r   itjirilitv  tint   all   j«  thui^  vhi»:M  ?-4 
j'l  ti  ••  ilir*  •  tU  ti'-m  t|.  Nirt  !--r  iKi   i:»iief.d  ;;'»'h1.  b'll  •'!»»%  th  i*  •■  ■ 
bilni  ':■'    j-r*  '«  nt  iImI  ili'\  .»:r  i?i  hiriii«>u\  uitliihe  >;e:n-r.il  k*  •• 
*l'itv  u*  ■  ■!  II  ii  |ir  I'll   ■■ri;\  in-'i;-.!-,  !•  ;i  -iiiijl\  the  r-din*:  ■•nr 
m.i\  .1'  *   .;ii;m'  ill  i!<  l\   t;    in  oIIk  r  iti  >tivi  -. 

■t    .1   I  ii  if  li  t«  r    !-»   t»   Ik*   «!i'.t:nj'::*J  " 


1  he  .1    '.'i'  !.•     I  .-I^-M.'  ii' 
fr-'Ui  t!ii    :ii  -r  .1  •  .-l.  m. 
I  i!!-,   in  «  ij  iT  :•  V  r  :  ■  '.: 


\I 


I,     •  i. 


t  I'!'-  »s#-N  ,inr  Jr*t.^'•' 


•  f  •    •    .•:•  itr-!  w  ir"i  : 


\  :ri.!;'!i  fi  ij!      t:.  I  tu  :•  h  lh.it  :*  m  -r  - 
'.."'    -r  u.>  .t^tJ  •  !:i    \  d  .»*.       "I  he  !a  i 

•i  .  :•  :.':••.  "t  ::.-■  !'•  .1  .tii  .1    .:».!  ti.r  ^ 1  ri.t^  <  i'ine.l  ui\*  J;  .    • 

f  :      •:) 

I  i.:r.^'^  Ii  f.«'  ;   -f!.'   .i  iF  ij  ;  ii',!;i  n  .u  1    •r.ini,:  !>•  whu  h  !^'-%   *"• 
■.-    Ill-;    if    irr>  !•  .1.        \ii  lit  kt  1  .  .01  j.fi  .1..     »i    iif   thiHi:*.  al.  IJii    r 
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being  is  their  effect.  And  when  I  say  that  a  certain  thing,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  change,  will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  operate 
in  the  same  way,  I  assert  merely  that  this  certain  thing,  as  long 
as  it  remains  unchanged,  is  this  certain  thing.  It  may  often  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  thing  has 
changed,  but  if  it  has  not  changed,  it  must,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, operate  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly.  As  every- 
thing is,  at  each  moment,  a  definite  thing,  so  is  also  every  human 
being;  he  has  definite  qualities,  and  if  these  do  not  change, 
neither  does  his  action  under  the  same  circumstances;  if  it  could 
change,  he  would  act  according  to  that  which  he  is  not. 

Different  individuals  have  different  innate  tendencies;  and 
differing  circumstances  develop  similar  tendencies  in  different 
ways.  The  history  of  the  human  being  is  his  character,  if  we 
add  what  he  has  inherited  to  his  own  history.  To  reflect  upon 
human  nature  is  to  assume  its  conformity  to  law;  to  deny  such 
conformity  involves  ceasing  from  thought  on  it;  for  thought 
means  the  conclusion  of  like  from  like.  Though  the  action  of 
the  human  being  depends,  in  a  high  degree,  upon  circumstances, 
we  can  often  predict,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  character,  the 
general  nature  of  his  action.  And  if  our  expectation  should  be, 
for  once,  disappointed,  we  do  not  say  that  his  character  has  sud- 
denly passed  into  its  opposite,  but  that  we  had  an  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  or  that  we  imputed  to  him  a 
character  which  he  did  not  really  possess.  We  have  thus  to  dis- 
tinguish two  groups  of  facts  in  the  contemplation  of  a  particular 
action :  the  present  constitution  of  the  doer  of  the  action,  and 
that  of  the  outward  circumstances  concerned;  if  a  change  occurs 
in  either,  the  conduct  will  also  change.  Criminal  statistics  are 
evidence  of  the  effects  of  similar  circumstances  upon  similar 
characters. 

Those  who  deny  the  action  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  conduct 
of  men  as  contradictory  of  freedom,  cannot  refer  to  physical  or 
political  liberty,  since  the  absence  of  these  does  not  involve  the 
absence  of  cause  and  effect.  The  free  will  which  is  said  to  be 
p>eculiar  to  the  human  being  and  not  possessed  by  the  animals,  is 
an  absence  of  subjection  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  and 
this  has  been  regarded  as  an  activity  of  pure  reason.  But,  as 
Holding  says,  the  contest  of  the  reason  with  the  passions  is 
really  a  contest  between  feelings  combined  with  reflections  of 
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reason  and  other  violent  f ceilings  that  are  combined  with  if 
thought -elements.  'Ihis  free  will  is  the  capacity  oi  rcilccticc 
gained  by  experience.  It  is  not  a  negation  of  cau>e  and  rnrt:. 
for  the  at  t  of  the  will  is  determined  by  the  feelings  thou|[hu. 
inclinations,  which  precede  it;  it  may  Ixr  detemimed  by  rrdrc 
tion  as  opposed  to  the  impressions  of  the  momenL  Ihc  wort 
**  freed(»in  "  is  also  used  to  denote  moral  freedom,  or  the  trrcdccs 
from  determination  bv  immoral  motives;  in  such  case,  hovor;. 
moral  motives  determine. 

Hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  natural  taw  of  cau«  lad 
effert  is  not  like  a  law  in  the  sense  of  the  |)olitical  law;  it  is  dl< 
something  impOM-d  from  the  outside.     Natural   laws  are  ruin 
formed  by  men  to  exprcNS  the  regularity  of  events  in  one  sentrncr 
things  do  not  obey  the  laws,  but  the  laws  are  according  lo  thinp^ 
When  we  s.iy:  (iun|Mjwdvr  "must"  explo<le  when   it  cofnet  is 
cont.ut  with  a  tlanu*,  the  explosion  is  necessark*;  we  do  not  t0€iz 
th.it  the  gMn)><(W(ler  is  ((»m)K'l}ed,  under  certiin  4  in  iirn^lamcv  ' 
exjilmlr;  it  e\)ilo<le^  of   it**  <iwn  essential  nature.      "NctrMiti 
drsif;n.ites,  not  a  stale  ni  things,  but  a  stale  of  the  undrrs!ani!:n< 
rrgjrtling  tluin.      I  he  s.iine  i^  true  of  the  words  "  jH^^^iMr      -r-^: 
".i((  ident.d."      I  he  ai  <  idental  is  the  unintentional.       Ihe  bji.rt 
whi<  h  a(  (  idt-ntally  kilhd  a  in  in  h.is  not  sent  with  the  inlrn::.3 
of  killing  hiin.     <  )r  *'a<<  ident "  is  used  of  that  with  rrgird  ;j 
whi<  li  we  are  ignof.mt  ami  <  ann<»t  predii  t ;  the  worti  dijc%  not.  la 
this  sense  eithiT,  den<>tr  an  ab^ciK  e  of  <  auso.      Objctti\rl\,  n*<'J: 
lUk'  Is  "  possible  ".  (iihf'r  It  \^,  (»r  it  is  nut.      (>rcat  conf-..»it  n  :«. 
h-»wtvrr,  <  a-iMil  bv  a  w.mt  oi  f  Irarness  m  the  intcrprrtati'n  ^'t 
the   \*»»ril'»   •' po'.sililr,'    •*  luipijssible,"    **  nr<  esviry,"    rti  .,   ■::.*. 
n-;;  trd  t«»  tlw  \*ill.     W  In  n  I  siv  .  "It  is /im  ti/^/r  for  the  giNNi  nua 
(.1  ]irrt>>riu  rvtn  thr  wi>r»t  .k  tion.  he  n/'i  perform  it".  an«i     "I: 

Is  n"t  /.'.>;'.£'  t'lf  tlir-  ^ I  nt  III  t<»  pcrf'trin  a  bad  a<  t.  he  cau>^ 

t\  '  It'.  1  Usf  the  wifiU  "  po^siMr  "  and  "«an"  in  two  q-::r 
di::i'rint  sni^rs.  I  hr  fir-t  M-riirni  i*  inrans  "ll>cn  the  be»t  izu* 
I -in  jirrfttriu  tin-  \%-ir-t  .u  t  ;/  '.1'  :«;//",  the  srconti .  "Ihe  g-K«^i 
ni.in  nf-\«-r  1m^  tiif  will,  it  f<'!i<<M%  iroin  his  nature  that  he  d<^ 
n- -t  pi»^-.»  it .  I!  W-.  :1.1  l.i-  a  srii  i  -ntradii  tmn  to  sjv  that  hr  kx* 
it.         Ill*   !i  :iii  i:t  !'•  i;>^'  •  i!i  d  •  U\\>  i*r  that  if  he  wilU,  prothir^ 

iiM  ii:tt  r   t  •;!  I-  <•;-; i   l.i^  \iiit.    )•  .t   Hhrther  he  wilU  or  nwC 

dr  |f'ni!<  ':p-'ri  }.>>  1  h  it.n  tt  r.      11;^  Mill  |h  nnt  umauscti. 

It  i..i^  Ikiii  s.iiil  i)i.it  "will-  ^\\  >.iUl  ni»t  allow  himself  lobedctci 
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minedy  but  should  himself  determine  his  act.*'    This  assertion 
makes  self  something  distinct  from  one's  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Free  will  has  also  been  interpreted  as  choice  between  motives. 
The  human  being  does  not,  however,  choose  between  motives  but 
between  acts,  and  his  choice  is  free  in  that  he  can,  as  has  been 
said,  choose  this  or  that  act  if  he  will;  but  his  choice  is  not  the  less 
caused.    When,  in  reflection  on  a  past  act,  the  human  being  says 
to  himself:  "It  was  possible  for  me  to  act  otherwise,"  he  means, 
as  a  rule,  simply :  "  If  I  had  thought  as  I  do  now,  I  should  not 
have  acted  thus;  but  I  did  not  think  as  I  do  now."    The  delu- 
sion that  he  might  have  acted  differently  under  the  same  outer 
circumstances  and  with  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings,  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  realizing,  from  his  present  standpoint,  his 
position  at  the  time  of  action.     It  may,  indeed,  seem  to  us,  after 
we  have  chosen  a  certain  course,  that  another  was  the  easier;  but 
can  it  be  possible  that  one  preferred  the  former  course  when  he 
yet  really  preferred  the  latter?     It  is  the  strongest  motive  that 
determines  the  action.     Or,  if  it  be  objected  to  this  assertion, 
that  our  only  criterion  of  the  strength  of  motives  is  their  effect  as 
overcoming  other  motives,  the  assertion  that  the  will  follows  the 
strongest  motive  would  still  exclude  accident  in  choice;  the 
assertion  would  amount  to  this :  that  the  motive  which  determines 
the  will  in  the  one  instance  will  always,  under  the  same  outer  and 
inner  circumstances,  determine  it.     So  Mill  remarks  that,  when 
we  say  that  the  heavier  weight  will  weigh  down  the  other,  we 
understand  by  "  heavier  weight,"  merely  the  one  which  will  weigh 
down  the  other.     Nevertheless,  the  sentence   is  not  senseless, 
since  it  means  that  there  is,  in  many  or  most  cases,  a  heavier 
weight,  and  that  its  action  is  always  the  same.     Education  by 
others,  and  self -education  would  be  useless,  if  the  same  thoughts 
and  feelings  could,  under  the  same  circumstances,  produce  now 
this,  now  that  totally  different  result,  and  not  always  the  same 
one. 

Kant's  doctrine  of  freedom  includes  practical  freedom  (which 
is  not,  according  to  his  definition,  opposed  to  causality)  and 
transcendental  freedom ;  he  seems,  however,  not  always  to  have 
kept  the  distinction  between  the  two  clearly  in  view.  His  theory 
of  transcendental  freedom  is  grounded  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
pure  ideality  of  time.  The  only  method  of  saving  the  doctrine 
of  freedom  is,  according  to  Kant,  the  theory  that  the  law 
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ncr(*s«»ity  a|)|»lifs  lo  things  as  phenomena  hut  not  lo  ihir.;:^ 
thciiiM-lvi^i.  1 1  pht'iiouK-na  arc  n<n  in  W  rcj^arded  as  th:r.4* 
tht'iiiMUt'^.  hut  .IS  iiuTc  th« Might  iin.igr>,  they  mti«it  thfn:»-r;. 
havr  re.isiins  \\\\u  h  are  not  )ilK-n<Miit'na.  Surh  a  cjl'i*^  '  *  ' 
rea^iin*  i«t  n«»t  ileleriiiined  !)y  phenumcni,  altho(ii;h  i:*  r"r 
ajijuMr  as  |»h«  niniu-na.  I  he  «a!is.il  a«  iit»n  <»f  reav>n  cIk-*  r.  •!  r: 
a  hi-<:iniung  in  time,  hut  i>i  llic  lunstant  etinilition.  <>*.:t«>;-:f  :  -. 
ot  all  tree  a*  li«in  (>l  the  nill. 

Kant  faile«l.  hi>\ve\er,    to  prove  the  pure  ideality   of   t:x' 
Riehl  has  ^ultii  iintly  >hown.     Mtireovrr,  wrfe  the  tntr.\*:c.h.e   \ 
a<  Itr  oi   re.i^iin  the  lau^e  of  arlitni  as  phenomenon,  ihrrr  » 
he  no  possihility  <if  moral  impro\rmt-nt.  sini  e  the  n<v:mr!>  r. 
n«»t  afie<  ie«l  hy  phen«nnen.j.     -  an  interen*  e  whit  h  N  hopcnhi 
m.ikt  s   in  ailipiin;:  K mi's  ihiM»ry.      Mor«'»»Mr.    it   spue   hi^. 
K  ml   .lU'i  a^^inne^.  tranNi  cnilfiiiil  iilrilitv.  |'l':r.ilit\   is  n^t  < 
<ri\.il»!i-.    Iii'in  r.    tlie    m'»ril   di:!*  T«n' <•   ui    i  h  tr.n  lers,    an* 
s<  ifM'  I-  Ml  l.tliii  I  M-fll,  t  -I  iM  h  t\ :   !i  » tr.iM'**  » ii-!rT\!.ti  -:»:n:*V  .- 
It  I-  f\  i»l'  nt  lint  K  lilt  .tf  J  n-^  It  '\\\  :hr  '^t  iii.i|p-  ■::!:  •!!  .in  i-**  •■ 
ti-iii  "t   .1   *• -■■:1  tiiniL.'."    i    t-Mi^tiij!    ■* '»'i!»«:t -.l-::!! '■    ••!    ;•*■' 
jp!ii  !i  -'H' m,    ■   .1    ^?  ii»il;i -irit    whi«h    In-    1ii:iimIi    i  :i!:.  ..'r  • 
i<!i  :r  ::i''  I'.i  •  :!.::ij  mi  ;!  «•  li.  in  Tfiivt  r.  u  ith  i:i«*  r**  j*.iii.  ..  •• 
\v    }ii:ij>'  !?  •!•  .  1  i!'  ^  iImI  tip-  I  <•»■  I'l  I  «il  tin-  \\\\\\JL  in  ;t-'  It    .• 
.11    •:»■•;■: '."I. :'.::.:  r-     -■■'i.        I  !•  :ii  ki- tlic  re.i^- ill  a  thi  v.»;  .".    •■ 
«•:•':!<•  .;m-  .   i '.;::■■:..■:»  it  i .   iti  i-  t  ;•.  it\ .  a  pr- h  f -»'.  .  .|  i  .  .r'.^ 
iM  *.::.•■.      1  !'!■■  ti:  •  .'.t  "f  •!  .'v .  '■:  t!ji' «  i'»  J  T  n  »1  nr-;  •  r  »r  . ' 
I  '■     •;    rn'  n  ••».  .ill'!  :l  ':••  \\\\\    :  .   i!<  !i  imi:!i«  ■!  tii'fi  !i\ .    .!    ;•«     '.   ' 
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presupposes  an  essentia  "/  that  is,  every  existence  must  have  a 
particular  being,  essence. 

Accountability  assumes  that  some  one  is  held  answerable  for  an 
action  or  event,  and  is,  as  answerable,  amenable  to  punishment. 
The  punishment  may  be  one  of  law,  of  society,  or  a  moral  pun- 
ishment. The  concept  of  responsibility  is  closely  allied  to  that 
of  accountability;  it  assumes,  in  general,  that  a  person  is  the 
author  of  a  deed.  Responsibility  may  be  immediate,  when  the 
author  of  the  deed  was  also  its  performer,  or  mediate,  when 
the  performer  was  another  person. 

Remorse  is  pain  at  the  recognition  of  the  immorality  of  a  past 
action.  With  the  pain  is  often  connected  the  wish  that  the  action 
had  not  been  performed.  This  wish  is  naturally  unreasonable, 
since  it  is  directed  to  the  impossible.  Yet  it  is  not  idle,  as 
Schopenhauer  asserts,  since  it  has  an  effect  upon  future  action. 
There  is  often  also  an  egoistic  regret,  or  one  not  called  forth 
especially  by  the  conscience,  for  a  past  action.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  moral,  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
general  welfare. 

The  friends  of  the  theory  of  chance  as  regards  the  will  have 
asserted  that  shame,  remorse,  would  be  impossible,  if  the  human 
being  recognized  the  fact  that  his  act  was  necessary.  They  have 
neglected,  however,  to  give  any  reasons  for  this  remarkable  asser- 
tion. If  a  man  recognizes  that  the  constitution  of  his  mind  was 
such  as  to  lead  unavoidably  to  vicious  acts,  this  is  the  strongest 
motive  for  condemnation  of  his  own  moral  constitution,  for  pain 
at  it,  and  an  endeavor  to  better  it.  But  if  the  act  had  no  neces- 
sary foundation  in  his  character,  if  it  was  merely  an  accident 
that  his  will  chose  thus,  then,  since  the  act  is  past  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  drawing  conclusions  from  it  with  regard  to  future 
action,  how  does  it  concern  him? 

Blame  and  punishment,  as  well  as  self-blame,  have  regard  to 
character  and  so  to  the  future.  Acts  are  not  blameworthy  and 
punishable  if  they  have  no  cause.  Punishment  is  inflicted  from 
two  motives :  as  a  preventive,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  felt 
need  of  retribution.  Originally,  mankind  punished  from  a  desire 
for  revenge.  This  is  not  the  moral  motive.  Not  the  criminal 
alone,  but  the  whole  constitution  of  society,  is  responsible  for  his 
crime.  If,  then,  punishment  is  allowable  for  the  sake  of  preven- 
tion, it  cannot,  as  an  evil,  be  permissible  further  than  is  in 
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arrordancc  with  this  end.     I*unishmcnt  of  the  insaiir  rouM  be 
justified  only  in  case  it  cuuld  prevent  insanity. 

Nor  is  desert  based  u|H)n  an  uncuised  charjcter  of  the  «.. 
We  do  not  admire,  praise,  and  reward  great  fceniiis  the  lc»s  bo  a-* 
genius  is  inU>rn :  nor  do  we  admire  the  moral  man  the  les^  l>o  i:.^ 
his  father  before  him  was  distinguished  by  deeds  of  philanthrt>:'« 
We  admire  him  for  what  he  is. 

'I  he  doctrine  of  eaus;dity  in  human  action  \s  far  from  \x\Td 
what  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  do<  trine  of  fatalism.  K.iU).%r 
as'iumes  that,  whatever  a  man  may  do,  a  |M»wer  outtide  hm 
determines  the  event;  but  the  recognition  of  cause  and  rftect  ■- 
human  action  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  artioit«  ■: 
human  In-ings  are  never  without  result. 

It  is  often  said  that  morality  is  foimded  u|M>n  religion.     A««-.t 
ing  that,  by  religion,  is  meant  the  In-lief  in  a  |>eru.>njl  ImnS  iu: 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  this  true? 

If  a  iniL'hly  i\rant  cnmm.m<i(<l  a  man  to  do  what  was  r>.r.:rin 
to  tils  f  iin^<  lent  r,  if  he  pr«>iniNi<l  ri(  h  reward  for  olK-dirn*  r  iTr: 
fe.iTf'il  ti»rt'ir*"   luf  di-^'flM'dum  c,  wiuild  tflK'du-iitc   thrrr:  -rr  V 
ni'»ril?     Wliv  In  It  It  |irfs(nn-d  as  wroim  ti>  folli»w  Nii.in  *.    ■ 
m  tnds  and  tuht  to  fallow  (fHil's  will  ?     I.M<lentl\    n«>(  V<  ^  ^ 
(iod  !•»  iiH;:liiv  b-il  b<-(  atise  he  i^  g<MMl,  and  Nitan  is  bad.      I'  /    : 
it  Is.  th'i>,  a  iM.iticr  oi  <lutv,  ami  n-»i  imi*  l\  one  i»f  s«-|f'j*h  «  -nr  -.- 
t«i  obi\  ti'Mls  \ij11,  thru  his  will  iirjst  be  dim  t-d  to  the  i:  -- 
and  this  |«rrsi:|.|„iscs  the  good  t«»  be  sitmething  in  itM-Ii,  m.:r     ■ 
n-i!  trd  to  ()if-  t.t(  t  th.ti  (;<h1  wilU  it.      It  (iod  is  a  moral  Iferi:.^:,  !:  i 
in':»t  1"'  s. ). 

IhiN  I',  in  f  K  t.  .tn  a^sMm|i(ii»n  mIim  h  the  m«»r d  nu  rr.!i«-;«  : 
s<M  if'i\  li  i\r.  ill  ^rni'r.d,  lu.nlr.  '1  hc\  iHi.ist  of  the  mi*rals  nt  thr  r 
ri  li»:;"i),  <  '>iiip  inn.:  it.  in  this  rrN|.ri  t.  h  ith  other  religions  »r^t 
ti.  .  !i.-  \  N  .li''«  :  i(  !■»  ihf  ii'.i  i>i  iiior.ditv.  Moreover,  when  •t 
i  \  .lu-.ur  tin-  i  hri-!!  lu  i:"-pt  I,  »e  find  that  it  in  general  ass^n-.'* 
tin-  iii'ir  ■]   liws  .1*  .ilr«  niv  f  xiNii'Ut  ,»nil  unlv  urges  olirilim*  r  :■ 

ti.'in.      1  \\r  L' 1  1^.  .i>  w  h  i\r  N«  i-n.  ih  it  whi<  h  4  i»ndut  c*  t  •  i^^r 

gi  ii»  r.il  w  iiin*.  1  In- r  itlw  -i  r*  I^mms  h.id  no  «onne«t3>n  •.'.* 
r.l*  •,  iif  in  .r  ili!\  .  !M«  ^r  h  .-.'  i!' \ri<>]ii  d  with  the  vk  lal  bfr  ! 
h';lii  in  b'  :ti^'n    itpI  Jii\f.   \:\  :*.,  lli*  ir  r>»i!. 

As  l»  thf  !••  I.' i    ;!i   iiii:ii  It  liitv,  •  tniii«t  the  human  )ir:n^  1 
ru'ht  with"  it  tin-  th  •;»:!»!  ■-!  thi  fi  .\.ird  ind  punishment «  f  an  •trr? 
l.t'->     As  .1  matter  <'f   l.u  t.  man>  g>'«*d  men  have  out  |k»%M*%ir\l 
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such  a  belief.  The  distance  of  such  an  end  often  makes  its  effect 
a  weak  one,  and  the  motive  may  easily  become  selfish.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  a  loss  of  faith  may  include  a  loss  of  morality,  in  case 
the  belief  exist  that  there  is  no  basis  for  morality  outside  religion; 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  loss  of  morality  lies  with  those  who 
teach  this  latter  doctrine.  Through  love  to  others  and  the 
thought  of  the  immortality  of  influence,  -the  moral  man  gains  a 
larger  life  and  loses  the  fear  of  death.  He  who  has  thus  faced 
the  thought  of  death  finds  life  more  earnest  but  not  less  happy. 
Each  hour  has  not  the  less  its  own  joy  because  there  is  an  end, 
at  last.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  deep  pain  the  loss  of  friends  causes 
us,  do  we  lose  them  wholly,  since  the  memory  of  all  that  was  best 
in  them  may  remain  with  us.  Our  own  pain  may  bring  to  us  a 
deeper  sympathy  with,  and  love  for,  others. 

If  we  are  able  to  love  the  good  in  God,  we  may  also  learn  to 
love  the  good  in  those  about  us,  and  be  incited,  by  it,  to  emula- 
tion. The  love  of  the  good  in  men  has  always  had  stronger  effect 
than  love  for  a  distant  God  of  whom  but  little  was  known.  It 
was  the  thought  of  the  man  Buddha  which  exerted  an  ennobling 
influence  upon  thousands,  and  it  was  the  thought  of  another 
human  being  that  moved  the  **  christians  "  more  strongly  than  did 
that  of  a  Father  in  Heaven.  Do  we  love  father  and  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  wife  or  child,  or  our  friends,  for  God's  sake? 
Why  may  we  not  love  all  men,  as  we  love  our  friends  and  chil- 
dren, for  their  own  sake  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  accountability,  if  not  to  God. 
But  if  God  is  the  author  of  the  world,  he  must  himself  be  the 
cause  of  evil,  either  by  direct  influence  or  by  neglect  to  avert. 
Where,  then,  is  the  justice  of  his  punishment?  It  does  not  suffice 
to  answer  that  God*s  justice  is  not  our  justice;  for  in  that  case, 
what  right  have  we  to  apply  the  word  to  him  at  all? 

History  demonstrates  the  fact  that  morality  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  connected  with  religion.  In  the  name  of  religion 
millions  upon  millions  of  human  beings,  and  these  often  the  most 
upright  and  conscientious  men  of  their  nation,  have  been  put  to 
death,  and  thus  the  civilization  of  whole  peoples  has  been  retarded. 
Slavery  in  America  had  no  stronger  friends  than  the  churches. 
How  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  God  to  be  justified?  Are  the 
evils  which  they  caused  any  the  less  existent  because  of  such  for- 
giveness, and  is  it  well  for  the  doer  to  escape,  in  this  w^y,  the 
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st'iiM"  u!  rf^jMHi-^iMlity?     <  >nly  liUsr  for  thr  ;;«H.ii  i^j  h  .riur.  ■-.   • 
tlir  \%.iy  «■(   aiiinr-iiii-nt.      \\  r  i»urM-l\t^  .in-  ihi-  *  r»-.i  :•':"*  •:  ■  - 

M.iny  <  1  liii)  th  .1  I  .litu  >.  ]•«  iMt  itnlci  •!  li.x-d  ;;]»'  in  1  :.i  'i  j- . 
lh.it  il  IirnU   .1    lilM  ij'iu -n  .il,  a  lfli-M|ii:;ii  .tl,   ImMu'.i!.  -rv       I    " 

|irfvip|")^t  N  ill  .1  h;:ij  ,11  hu-  hii  ;in  "<  n«l.  "     Iiwrw.-r.  :    .-   ' 
t  .in  h'  »\v  juir  hit-  ^ip  ''iM  l«f  <  ifn«!!ii  iiM,  \M'  niJjHi  .im  trt.4.:.  « '.-• 
the  riiii  N  it'irt-  h  i-  in  \  I'w  i«  r  ii^. 

Hut  .in  f  tpl  i<>  .in  c-?ii  (  I  iin.i::i;i(  «I  Ik  iorch.tnil  .in«!  u  :;it '!,  « 
ut  f  .inn«»t  l»ri!i^'  .>l»'':t  iiiiiiit  •l'...ti  ly  l»it  unly  thrti.^M   .i  •  *:    *. 
r.iMM-^.        1  hi  Ni-  I   i:-i  ^  wr  I   ill    thf    lin.in«»tii  tin-   iivl.        l  r^r\  !• 
.ircwilhil,  l>';t  ti:it\   iniliT(-«  tly  .tiul  Ik  i  ium*  the  t  ii'l    i'«  .i!!.t;r..'  : 
only  tliT"  iL:h  i!h  ni.      I  h«M- pr.ii  r^.,  «,  to  .m  tinl  .irr   »- rn?v:  v* 
tr«-.it«  il  .1-  li  ihf"  <  .iM^  il  "■:•  <  t--i««n  in  thrni  ysrxr  tv\vr^-'\,  *-•  v 
t!n-  III!  ;:ri  \  .i;»jiiMi  >  i^  tin*  lii-^'innitiL:,  .nul  thr  i  :t  .jr  *[»  •.-••:   •   • 
ill'-  I'f  -*•  ni .   in  this  N.  ti-f  ,  the  «  nd  li  i«.  Im  vn  i  ill-  il  tin-  er*'l  - 

h-  ■        *f    li.f  t'lti  il   I. Ilk    •  I    ti:r   ]-T'Mi->«    i;-f^  Til'-  l"  J-.:.V.:'.J         "'    ' 
tl..-     I        I     .1  •!•.'-'  <    ■■;•  '  :'!!-'M.   nMh  «■  till-  I  jMTf,   !:.    !   y^  '    •    . 

n  ■?    \ '  •   I  \i  '.  •    -i'.  '!    M'lA   «i|.i  r  .!•-.      In   l  ■■  t,  ii.«'  "  •  ■  ■    -.    '■ 

I  -■.-•     ..'i'!  •'■■■-;    Il  I  iii-rt-  h:    K'  n  nil  »  in  '.'n-  ;■:•-  r  --   ^ 

t'l  ..:i   I  '.il   ;.     '\    \'.\    itiV  *■!:!•  r  !'!■•  •^-'  ".      U  :.•  n   .i    :.     .    •.    - 

# 

i!ii  ^  •■■  -   1  '    :    ■■.  '  il    !   I'  >  .!!  ..ii-l  •  I;-!'  .i\nr'«  :  •   :v  ^     •       ■     ■ 
ti."    •    :n'  :i'  .1  ;  • .n-    i:-  t    1    •    :•■  1-  .?  |-ti  -i  :.!      .     ■:    ;    ■  .     ■ 

II  ■    •:•  ■•  ::.!.:;■  <i  :■■      ■.:»:•:    •    .-i    t;.--    1  :*    r«-  !.;■   ri  :.  ■    ;  r 

).  .f  'i\     n  ::.  >  ■  -i-  ■      ;  •  .•■  ;      ?     ;■■  w  x'.n-  j'!«"  nt  .    :  .■  \  i         .*  ■• 
i\;  •  ::•  :■■  •  ,  li   .:  :  .  i'    ::i  "     '  •■^'.    >  ';  \\  .«  .«i:«  .-Iv  •••       :■■ 
.»:•■!     .  -  .1  ;r  ■•  ■     •       "i  w    .';'•■  .i.  •■..•;•-  kI     •:■;■:■•.-.: 
\\  :!;.■.•■;.  rr.      I  !•  ■    ■    "•;.!'«•     !  m  ii  '    :•■  im  ■■»  J    r     •  • 
•  ^    :    .-J   1,.  ::»    .:.■!   '   ■    :.       ■  r    .-i  •..  ;'      !■  .:  f  •  .•:■■  ::.•    ■  . 

\   •  .'■     I  ■   !■  .•  :■:■■[•    •:■•  r    .-  ^ 
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ment  and  unnecessary  to  assist  in  it,  or  it  would  appear  to  us 
possible  to  oppose  this  end.  In  this  latter  case,  cause  must  be 
shown  why  we  should  assist,  or  should  resist,  the  process  of  Nature. 

Many  philosophers  have  said  that  man  should  live  according 
to  his  own  nature.  If  the  word  "  nature  "  here  denotes  the  totality 
of  his  characteristics,  it  is  evident  that  the  worst  actions  are  not 
less  natural  than  the  best.  Therefore,  the  word  nature  cannot, 
as  here  used,  have  this  sense;  the  natural  in  this  sense  is  not 
identical  with  the  moral.  Nor  can  the  term  as  here  used  refer 
to  the  usual,  for  in  that  case  the  greatest  moral  excellence,  as 
unusual,  must  be  rejected.  Nor  can  it  be  used  to  designate  the 
more  primary,  for  in  that  case,  again,  the  later  developments  of 
benevolence  and  truthfulness  should  be  rejected. 

The  word  can  have  but  one  other  sense,  namely,  as  opposed  to 
artificial.  But  what  is  in  man  artificial  and  what  is  natural? 
It  seems  that  the  natural  is  understood  as  that  which  is  not  the 
work  of  human  intention  and  reflection,  of  labor,  and  of  educa- 
tion. Innate  impulses  would  be,  according  to  this  definition, 
natural.  But  it  is  evident  that  one  cannot  abandon  himself  to  his 
blind  impulses;  society  could  not  exist  under  such  circumstances. 

Or  if  it  be  said  that,  since  all  organs  and  impulses  of  the  human 
being  tend  to  preservation  of  the  species,  and  that  this  must, 
therefore,  be  the  end,  then  let  us  say  "  the  preservation  of  the 
species,"  or  "the  good  of  mankind  "  but  not  "  the  natural  life,"  is 
the  end  for  man  to  attempt. 

Nature  as  a  whole  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  Her  cruelty  in 
the  struggle  for  life  is  continuous.  Yet  this  is  not  "cruelty,"  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  willed.  She  has  often  selected  the  best  men 
for  her  sacrifices.  Yet  this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Darwinism  to  P^thics.  The  law  of  natural  selection  regu- 
lates not  only  the  life  of  the  individual  but  also  that  of  peoples 
and  nations.  Evil  may  arise  and  prosper  in  society.  But  it  has 
no  permanent  existence.  The  chances  that  the  descendants  of 
human  beings  possessing  evil  characteristics  will  long  survive, 
that  they  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  perish  as  the  result  of  conflict 
with  the  mandates  of  health,  or  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  the 
demands  of  society,  are  not  great.  In  the  life  of  nations,  it 
appears  more  clearly  than  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  that "  Death 
is  the  price  of  sin."  Should  in  any  society  the  opinion  gain 
power  that  the  struggle  for  existence  authorizes  or  demands  a 
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regardless  pursuit  of  one's  own  interests,  an  oppressinr.  ir 
Iktv  of  the  WL-ak  by  the  strong,  an  annihlKiiicn  i»i  ;  i.r.  *. 
the  annihilation  of  the  suffering  individuals,  an  ouf  »>:    ^- 
srit-nre,  ami  the  natural  voice  of  pity  whi«  h  r.iiM«»  j^r-:-. »:. 
su<  h  a  fourse:  should  selfi^ihness  he  lirt-d,  anii  ]'^^>•l'  »1  >' 
and  refined  running  l>c<-ouie  the  highest  ideal ;   s  :*  h  a  c-  ■•: 
wniild  lie  on  tlu'  \(Tge  of  its  own  clestrurtitin.   it  « 
lalM>ri-»l  fur  this  result  l»y  justifying  the  struggle  c»l  ,iA  -^ 
]MTniilting  this  the  niouirnt  that  at  imtlii  t  of  interesiN  jr  -^ 
tiuit-s  of  lu-i-d  an<l  danger,  times  of  national  uar,  i  "riK-. 
shall  see  what  i>  the  fate  of  a  si»(  iety  in  whh  h   l^'^c  ii  • 
self  saerillre,  a  seiiM'  of  the  ideal,  resjuet  for  ir  .:h  ar. :  : 
ar«*  onlv  sulije*  isforstorn.     "The  world's  historv  i^ii*  * ,:, 
dav." 

All  po^itixe  humin  authorities  are  subject  to  the  au'.h 
the  eiiniliii'»ns  of  hie.      \i  tliey  dti  not  i.ike  noto  i.f  lYr  n. 
tliiuj-..  it  liny  di-i'iili  the  fu^uid  iti<>n^  tif  vm  i  kl  lit-  .  :    •  .r  r 
ors  in  :-t  tin.lly  Miiirr  sinpwrei  k  on   tlie   roi  k  i-t    '..  ^   ;• 
iiiijHT-'iM  .1  a'.th«>niy. 

N  ti:r  1  Kl  mMI'-u  is  tlienfori*  a  powrr  of  i  .'Lv- :■:,  n 
jir««»iT\'  -»  tin*  j  i-l  .tu«l  Iet>.  \\u-  i\il  jirri-'h.  W  .  .  •.  -  «  .: 
gmi.  1  w  ii!l  ti,e  «  .  il  .ilix  .\  -  I  ■  ■;.?iir.«  ?  Mr  w  :II  l"  j ■•::»«  ! 
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:'  S.   ALEXANDER 

■ 

"Moral  Order  and  Progress'*  (1889) 

.  The  proper  business  of  Ethics  is  the  study  of  moral  judgments 
—-or,  if  we  say  of  human  conduct,  then  of  conduct  as  submitted 
to  the  praise  or  blame  of  moral  judgments.  But  these  judgments 
are  not  mere  opinions;  conduct  is  not  that  which  is  "judged" 
to  be  right  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  right;  and  thus  the 
.  analysis  of  such  judgments  is  a  systematization  of  both  concep- 
tions and  facts. 

The  task  of  Ethics  falls  into  two  parts.  It  has  (i)  to  supply  a 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  moral  observances  of  life,  the  various 
moral  judgments  which  make  up  the  contents  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness, and  (2)  to  discuss  what  it  is  that  the  moral  judgment, 
as  such,  expresses. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  at  the  present  time  than  the  conver- 
gence of  different  schools  of  Ethics  —  English  Utilitarianism 
developing  into  Evolutional  Ethics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
idealism  associated  with  the  German  philosophy  derived  from 
Kant  on  the  other.  The  convergence  is  not,  of  course,  in  mere 
practical  precepts,  but  in  method  also.  It  consists  in  an  "  objec- 
tivity" or  impartiality  of  treatment,  commonly  called  "scien- 
tific." There  is  also  a  convergence  in  general  results  which 
consists  in  a  recognition  of  a  kind  of  proportion  between  indi- 
vidual and  society,  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  organic  connection." 
The  theory  of  egoism,  pure  and  simple,  has  been  long  dead; 
Utilitarianism  succeeded  it  and  enlarged  the  moral  end.  Evolu- 
tion continued  the  process  of  enlarging  the  individual  interest, 
and  has  given  precision  to  the  relation  between  the  individual 
and  the  moral  law.  But  in  this  it  has  added  nothing  new;  for 
Hegel,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  gave  life  to  Kant's  formula 
by  treating  the  law  of  morality  as  realized  in  the  society  and  the 
state.  The  change  in  ethical  conception  is  not  due  to  biological 
research  alone,  but  to  the  study  of  history  also,  and  to  other  gen- 
eral changes  in  the  practical  data  on  which  its  principles  are  built. 
The  social  and  political  history  of  the  century  represents  the 
growth  of  the  idea  of  freedom,  which  has  properly  two  sides  — 
that  of  individual  liberty  of  healthy  development,  and  that  of  the 
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character  exists  only  in  its  conduct,  and  all  moral  actions  issue 
from  character. 

The  consequences  cannot  be  separated  from  conduct  in  the 
moral  judgment,  except  in  so  far  as  they  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  The  consequences  of  conduct  are  a  most  important 
part  of  action,  in  that  they  should  be  considered  by  the  person 
willing,  and  should  influence  the  nature  of  his  conduct. 

The  internal  side  of  conduct  is  represented  by  the  moral  senti- 
ments. These  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mere  motives, 
which,  defined  as  something  that  has  propulsive  force,  whether  a 
feeling  or  a  passion,  does  not  enter  into  moral  action  except  as 
absorbed  into  volition.  No  emotion  is,  in  itself,  right  or  wrong, 
but  is  only  indirectly  judged  as  such  as  it  makes  a  difference  to 
the  action  —  as  an  aptitude  of  mind  which  tends  to  this  or  that 
predominating  form  of  conduct.  Moral  sentiments,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  moral  aptitudes  effective  for  particular  conduct,  contain 
an  additional  element.  Moral  sentiments,  thus  defined,  being 
equivalent  to  conduct,  it  follows  that  the  mere  possession  of  senti- 
ments cannot  constitute  the  difference  between  intrinsic  or  inter- 
nal, and  customary  morality ;  customs  are  themselves  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  Thus  "conduct  as  a  concrete  whole  has  an  inward 
element  of  sentiment  and  an  outward  element  of  action,  and  these 
are  different,  on  the  one  hand  from  mere  given  feelings,  on  the 
other  from  mere  action."  "Conduct  is  this  unity  of  feeling  and 
action  in  which  mere  feeling  is  modified  by  the  idea  of  action, 
and  mere  action  becomes  a  mental,  or,  if  we  like,  a  spiritual 
thing."  "Conduct  and  character  are  the  same  thing  facing 
different  ways."  "Think  of  a  man's  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
mental  conditions  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  you  think  of  his 
character;  think  of  his  character  as  it  produces  results  beyond 
these  sentiments  themselves,  and  you  have  conduct." 

There  are  no  morally  indifferent  acts;  when  viewed  in  general 
and  broader  lights,  all  acts  are  either  good  or  bad;  though  there 
are  some  cases  of  really  indifferent  means  arising  from  the  mech- 
anism of  action;  as,  for  instance,  that  I  am  to  go  to  London  is 
not  indifferent,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  fact  that  I  may  go  by 
the  road  or  by  the  river  makes  no  difference  to  my  volition. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  virtue  and  prudence  as  regard  for 
self,  but  prudence,  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  social  require- 
ments, is  a  duty  and  a  virtue. 
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Kthirs,  then,  has  tt>  do  with  romliirt  as  a  m-htile  in  its  citrrai! 
ami  its  intcrn.il  a^ju'i  t^.      In  <ii>tin(  titm  frttni  I'svc  hulocv.  it  hit 
to  (io  with  it  nt)t  nuTclv  as  a  fart  tt)  l)c  an.iU/cd,  hut  with  rr:*': 
em  (*  to  its  n.itiiret  quality,  or  <  ontent,  jiifi^cil  by  a  sLjn<L;-i    f 
value.      It  is  not  fit*}  tent  lent  upon  Meta|)h\M(  s,  l»>it  pret  r«irs  i:   '. 
onler  of  time,  whatever  m.iy  be  s;iiil  of  the  order  «if  im{«>*ru:k<  ■■ 
Meta])h\'«i<  s  examines,  jtroperly,  the  ultimate  queMion*^  left  «■•)': 
unanswtTeil  by  the  other  m  ienres.      Fri»m  the  purely   phl^.'- 
method.  Kthit  >  his  ailvamed  to  a  biolo^ir.d  mrthtHl.  jn«i  t.'.r 
doctrine  that  pli-.iNiire  is  the  end  of  ri^ht  action  has  Wen  rrpUir^i 
bv  the  idea  of  mm  ial  vitality  as  the  end. 


S  r  A I K  \i    As-  \l,V>Is  —  M<  »RAl.  ( )Ri)rR 

'1  he  reroj»nition  f>f  the   reference  in  morality  !«»  wwirt*  ha» 
b«-in  iinplicfl  in  .ill  <'thii  il  thrones;  thei>rirH  i»f  m  ln%h  plci*  t' 
lh<-invl\i  >  in  •i^'iii/e   the  »»*m  i.d  I'lt-meni    in   imliviili.il  ^7i'..'.    . 
ti-'M.  rvtii  ('\ri-M.(i(-  theorirs  r(-< 'iinini-nilin^  M'Irt  tMn  m*!  rr*':~' 
ni'Tit  iif  jjl'M^'ir*"*,  :ind  <  iint.iinin;;  a  rt-firrm  e  ti»  iier-Mnnl  .*.^r.  m 
M  lii«  h  itn;'li«-<«  a  c-unt  cption  of  ni  in  .in  tvpn  il  of  .1  pcrtf-i  ;.   r.  v.: 
othr-r<>  in  IV  *>viiipiT}ii/c  in  and  .itt.tin.      Infli\  nlM.ili^ni  .iriii  1  r.  .«■: 
s.ili*«rn  in  iii<>r  iK  dr'rrr  onlv  in  tiir  i»rdt'r  in  ^hii  h  thf*\  ;  ikr  !:.<*.: 
term-*.      "  lo  the  !  •rni' r.  thr  in-Inidiil   inmiN   first   At\*i     ^  '."r 
in»- i^'ire  <»f  the  l.i»  .  i-i  tin*  l.it!«  r,  thf  l.iw  i»r  «mm  irtv  f»mr*  •  ••*. 
and  Is  tin- iinM^'iri- i>i  tin  w-iftM  Mj  thi*  indi\  ubial."      Ne\rr:rj'-  •  •• 
th»'   viUu  il    pr-iM*  !n   !•»  ■. •  rv  di'!«  n-ntly   ii>n«i'i\rd   b\    :i 
^«:ii'iU.      1;  :i  tlir   HiNtitr\    •■!    rii.i-is.  ijiliv  shii*s  .\  ien«!»r*'i   • 
h  trill- >n:.' tTi<*n  i«t  tht-   t»«>.   ui*   t'i:id   th  it    Indu  idM.iliMn  iv 
fn'»r«-   iii'l  in-  »r«*  s. m  j  i!;-!i«  .  w!i  ;ii-  I  u;w  T"  di'«iii  In'«  iinir*  ri> 
III.  .fi-   I  .  -•.-*  !■•  Is  ii(   III- !:  ■.;«!':  ili!\  .       W  r  \\\  i\   tr  h  •■  this  lii'*\cn»'  ' 
rif.i    •    .   ••    *i    Indr.  hI  ;  il: -ill,   1:1  tiw  di  w|<  i|i|iirnt    »i|    ihr    j: 
s»:?.  '    !M'    ■r\  «»!  n»ir  .'.j!\  .t^  t:    •    1-  rir\.i'ii-Tii  r  ffMin  the  thr  ••> 
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itself,  which,  if  a  whole,  is  yet  a  whole  made  up  of  individuals. 
Ethical  inquiry  thus  naturally  breaks  up  into  two  parts,  according 
as  we  consider  the  meaning  of  right  and  wrong  for  the  individual, 
or  for  society  as  embracing  many  individuals. 

As  far  as  morality  concerns  itself  with  the  individual,  the  good 
act  implies  a  certain  adjustment  of  functions  to  one  another,  too 
much  in  any  one  direction  implying  a  defect  in  others.  "  The 
good  life  as  a  whole  is  a  system  of  consecutive  acts,  where  each 
function  has  its  limits  prescribed  for  it  by  the  demands  of  all  the 
other  functions."  And  the  good  character  is  "an  order  or 
systematic  arrangement  of  volitions."  The  goodness  of  an  act  is 
thus  a  matter  of  equilibration  or  adjustment  of  the  elements  of  an 
individual's  nature.  In  this  proportion  or  adjustment  consists 
the  reasonableness,  rationality  (ratio,  Xoyos)  of  good  conduct. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  principle  of  morality  is  the  result  of 
reason,  for  moral  adjustment  is  no  more  .specially  the  work  of 
reason  than  of  any  other  mental  faculty. 

This  account  of  good  character  uses  ideas  which  apply,  mutatis 
mutandis f  to  the  life  of  any  organism,  as  well  as  to  the  mind  of 
man;  it  merely  explains,  in  terms  of  human  experience,  the  ele- 
ments involved  in  the  conception  of  organization;  the  difference 
lies  simply  in  the  nature  of  the  elements  involved  in  the  adjust- 
ment, the  elements  being,  in  the  case  before  us,  conscious  acts. 
To  the  question  whether  such  a  definition  of  morality  would  not 
apply  rather  to  conduct  than  to  character,  and  whether,  the  voli- 
tions being  conceived  as  a  series  in  time,  it  does  not  dissolve  the 
unity  of  character,  may  be  answered  that  conduct  and  character 
have  already  been  shown  to  be  identical,  and  that  unity  can  no 
more  be  denied  to  the  series  of  acts  involved  than  it  can  be  denied 
to  the  growing  plant  or  animal  whose  functions  are  successive. 
The  unity  conditioned  by  time  is  a  unity  characterized  by  succes- 
sion, as  that  of  space  by  extension.  1  he  objection,  as  it  gathers 
its  strength  from  a  persuasion  that  the  good  character  should  be 
described  by  the  feelings  or  sentiments  of  any  one  time,  is  legiti- 
mate; good  conduct  is  built  upon  a  man's  needs  or  desires  and 
is  defined  as  satisfying  every  part  of  his  nature  in  its  proportion; 
so  that  an  equilibrium  of  the  emotions  and  the  moral  sentiments 
is  involved  in  morality,  and  any  sentiment  is  moral  which  can  be 
equilibrated  with  the  rest.  "The  good  man  may  be  described 
either  as  an  equilibrated  order  of  conduct,  or  as  an  equilibrium 
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(i)  That  the  knowledge  of  others  is  a  matter  of  degree;  my 
friends  know  my  actions;  and  in  order  to  judge  an  action,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  the  whole  nation  looking  on. 

(2)  That  as  personal  morality  becomes  more  and  more  complex, 
and  hence  knowledge  by  others  less  and  less  possible,  we  leave 
the  judgment  of  an  act  more  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual, 
as  vicegerent  of  the  moral  law.  "  Acts  which  are  wrong  when 
nobody  knows  them  have  come  to  be  so  by  a  process  beginning 
with  simple  acts  which  are  known,  that  is,  known  in  their  outward 
appearance."  The  act,  known  or  unknown,  leaves  its  impress 
upK>n  character,  raising  or  lowering  the  efficiency  of  the  agent; 
and  hence  is  judged  good  or  bad.  The  study  of  art  and  science 
has,  thus,  moral  value,  as  influencing  character. 

Good  and  bad  acts  and  conduct  are  thus  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  adjustment  or  non-adjustment  to  the  social  order.  The 
adjustment  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  a  trial  of  strength, 
and  the  compromise  between  the  different  individuals  must  be 
taken  as  measuring  the  actual  forces  which  were  engaged. 
•  The  social  organism  has  both  its  morphological,  or  structural, 
and  its  physiological  or  functional  aspect;  and  here,  once  more, 
the  order  of  functions  is  a  prior  conception  to  the  structural  order; 
in  the  society,  conduct  bears  to  structure  the  relation  which 
physiological  action  in  the  body  bears  to  the  bodily  structure. 
The  social  ideal  is  doubly  hypothetical,  implying  that  all  members 
of  the  society  are  good  and  that  society  is  statical. 

That  to  which  moral  judgment  applies  with  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual's relation  to  society,  is  the  adjustment  of  individual  wills 
regarded  either  as  directly  appearing  or  as  latent  and  capable  of 
acting,  the  occasion  being  given.  The  moral  principle  in  society 
as  a  whole  is  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  a  rational  one, 
and  Aristotle  rightly  gives  the  same  name  {6p06^  koyos)  to  it  as  to 
the  principle  of  individual  action.  The  moral  individual  is  the 
reproduction  in  small  of  the  social  order.  But  "  the  two  condi- 
tions that  the  individual  must  be  a  harmony  within  himself,  and 
that  he  must  possess  all  the  powers  that  are  required  of  him  for 
the  purposes  of  society,  are  not  different,  but  identical."  For 
the  absence  of  such  powers  implies  the  absence  of  adjustment  to 
his  conditions,  failing  which  adjustment  the  inner  harmony  is 
impossible,  although  life  may  be  continued,  just  as  it  may  be  con- 
tinued under  diseased  physical  conditions. 
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(fOi)cl  men  iii.tv  thus  In-  said  lu  ronforni  t«)  a  ii-rTiin  !^ 
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inclination,  as  Kant  conceived  it,  since,  in  the  good  man,  inclina- 
tions are  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  social  life;  and  obliga- 
tion is  thus  difierent  from  compulsion,  which,  as  attendant  on 
authority,  applies  to  the  bad,  not  the  good,  man.  The  negative 
side  of  compulsion  is  responsibility,  which  implies  that,  in  the 
case  of  transgression,  the  person  will  be  called  to  account.  Duty, 
though  thus  free  from  the  idea  of  antagonism,  is  itself  always 
negative,  implying  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  larger 
order.  It  is  from  this  negativity  that  duty  lends  itself  to  the 
legal  idea  of  compulsion,  and  in  general  wears  a  legal  garb. 

In  law,  rights  and  duties  are  correlative,  the  right  of  one  imply- 
ing duties  of  others,  and  vice  versa ;  but  in  morals,  rights  and 
duties  are  not  merely  correlative  but  identical;  it  is  a  duty  to 
insist  on  rights  in  so  far  as  these  rights  are  moral,  not  merely 
legal,  and  the  individual  has  a  right  to  the  performance  of  duty. 

The  moral  judgment  is  a  judgment  on  a  fact,  but  expresses, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  also;  it  expresses  an  adjustment  to  an  ideal 
order,  which,  if  ideal,  is  yet  a  fact,  although  never  realized  in 
its  entirety.  Thus  morality  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 
Opinions  may  differ  with  regard  to  a  fact  of  morality  as  different 
individuals  differ  in  the  apprehension  of  a  physical  fact.  An 
action  is  not  right  simply  because  I  think  it  is  so;  but  the  opin- 
ion of  the  good  man  represents  what  is  really  good. 

Goodness  is  a  mental  fact;  the  apprehension  of  goodness,  as 
the  passing  of  judgment  upon  it,  is  different  from  it;  but  it  is 
nevertheless,  in  another  sense,  the  goodness  of  the  good  man 
which  approves  or  is  the  approbation  of  the  good  act;  and  "bad- 
ness exists  in  the  mind  of  the  good  man  and  is  known  as  disap- 
probation." The  quality  of  an  action  is  that  which  excites 
approbation;  its  goodness  or  adjustment  is  nothing  but  the 
approbation  of  the  good  man,  but  not  of  other  men.  In  like 
manner,  duty  and  the  sense  of  duty  are  the  same  thing.  When 
the  act  judged  is  presented  to  the  mind  only  as  idea,  the  feeling 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  that  which  we  know  as  the 
working  of  the  moral  sense  or  conscience. 

It  is  this  truth  that  goodness  and  approbation  are  identical  that 
Intuitionism  builds  upon.  Intuitionism,  however,  regards  good- 
ness as  some  new  quality  of  action,  peculiar  and  inexplicable; 
while  a  true  analysis  looks  upon  goodness  as  no  new  quality, 
the  moral  judgment  merely  placing  a  mark  uoon  any  action  as 
conforming  to  a  certain  order  or  equilibrated  inted. 
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'1  lu*rr  is  in  tlu*  ^immI  man  a  wi^iic  nu^s  t>f   in<ir.il  Acntimrnb 
ami  ('ii)otiiinN:  .iixl  wlun  the  idea  of  any  ac  t  ronu-^  in  '•tr.u** 
with   tht'NL',    a   trrlin^   <»f   satiMartinn   f>r  liisvitistai  linn   jr:<v 
at  ronliii^  a^  the  idea  ium-^  with  this  n)a>N  nt  M*ntiiiicnt<k  ur  ii..* 
in  adJMstinrnt  !•>  them.      Mural  iirumptin^s  aie  mereU  ]>rtan;'.:^«:» 
whit  h  hi\e  hecn  adjiiNteil  nn  tine  side  ami  the  uthcr  nni:i  t.*-  • 
have  (lime  tu  he   in  harmony  with  mx  lal  t  omlitions .  (hrv  «:?  ■ 
out  t»i   the   n  il'iral  ieelm^s  l»y  the  |»nM  e^-*  nf   atli'i^trnent.      IV 
wi»r«l  "t  ijnNi  um  e,  "  as  it  is  more  generally  iiM-d,  M'ein^  t-i  rm:  m 
M/e  the  cli-meiit  i»(   ntlff  tion   in  a  ^re.iter  tlej;ree  ih  in  "  m  r*. 
senM'."      1  he  e\]il  in  ition  <»i  the  a|»|iarenl  imle)Mnilrni  r  ■•:  •    ' 
Mieni  e  is  merely  that,    in   the  ^ooil  man.   the   moral  «*riSr?    • 
rei!i/fd.  ami  attion  iroiii  moral  prim  i|i]e   take^   plare  •*]t*t.:\ry 
o'l^U.      In  ^o  lar  as  thi««  ii  true,  \\r  i^,  in  the  eihi«  d  *-  nw.  *.Trr 
\r\    Mill    free    in    the    sriise    that    he    i>»   ti»   l»e  U»::nd    l»\    \i\*     '••. 
I    i!i-i  lein  »■    alotir    in    i»|i|HiHii|iin   !•»   flit-    pit!i;mf-nt    til     di    ■••'• 
I    iM  t  :•  Ml  •  '« .   "  I  HI  1 1  If  I  ■  ■iilr.ir\ .  thi-  I  •  tiiM  M'm  I-  -iJ-*  .1"    i   !r 
nil    I   :m  III  •   .«  !>  i-r  iijT'  nliMii-'.  )'i-t  In  «  a'l^e    it    i^  th<'   rt;  fi  •*  ' '. 
lue  t»i  'ii»-  ;m  'I  il  ■•I'll  r." 
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that  it  involves  an  adjustment  of  claims.  The  common  good  is 
thus,  in  a  sense,  objective,  or  objectively  valid,  though  not  objec- 
tive in  the  sense  that  it  exists  outside  the  minds  of  men,  but  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  a  compromise  between  wills,  in  which  each 
mind  surrenders  merely  personal  whims  for  a  common  agreement. 

Since  there  seems  a  discrepancy  between  my  own  good  and  the 
good  of  others,  how  do  I  make  the  good  of  others  my  object, 
going  beyond  myself  in  the  range  of  my  interest?  And  how  is 
self-sacrifice  possible?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that 
morality  reconciles  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  individuals,  so  that 
self-love  and  love  of  others  describe  the  moral  relation  from 
opposite  ends;  every  act  of  respect  for  others  is  an  act  of  self- 
furtherance. 

We  are  entitled  to  assume,  as  not  needing  proof,  that  the 
instincts  of  altruism  are  as  fundamental  and  original  as  those  of 
self-love.  But  if  we  use  stricter  reasoning,  we  can  see  how,  in 
either  case,  we  identify  ourselves  with  others.  Altruism  is  merely 
a  form  of  conduct  in  which  the  egoistic  element,  though  present, 
retires  into  the  background;  while  in  all  right  egoism,  we  aim  at 
the  good  of  others  as  well  as  our  own  good,  though  our  own  good 
appears  as  the  more  prominent  feature  in  the  act  of  willing.  We 
must  not  be  understood  as  willing,  in  altruism,  another's  good  in 
any  mystical  sense,  in  the  sense  of  any  identification  of  self  with 
others;  we  will  the  good  of  others  in  quite  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  we  will  our  own  good,  the  idea  of  their  good  being 
a  representation  in  our  mind  from  the  analogy  of  our  own  experi- 
ence; and  the  good  attained  by  each  party  to  the  transaction  is 
different  and  incommunicable.  Neither  must  egoism  or  altruism 
be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that,  in  either,  reflection  on  the  end 
as  distinctively  the  good  of  self  or  of  others  is  involved;  the 
moral  agent  in  general  throws  his  energies  into  this  or  that  course 
of  action,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  what  is  wanted,  without  further 
reflectiveness. 

Human  beings,  as  plastic  shapes,  moulded  by  contact,  adjust 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  certain 
personal  claims  are  waived.  Self-sacrifice  is  a  real  fact,  a  fact 
attested  by  the  existence  of  the  bad,  to  whom  such  sacrifice 
involves  a  loss  of  happiness  and  is  impossible.  It  means  the 
abandonment  of  a  real  good  which  the  individual  would  seize 
under  other  circumstances.     It  is  sometimes  contended  that  real 
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sclf-sa(  rifi»  c  is  iin|M)ssi!)lf,  cither  ( i )  iK-raiisc  the  sarrifirr  > 
liliMsjntcr  ti>  the  ^i^cnt.  or  (  2 )  tHMaiiNC  he  ib  ^l>ln]ll*n^.l!rli  : 
li)^s.      lliii  ihi'  i-\i(l(-iit  l.K  t  th;it  Nclf-sarnfKi*   is  plc-.i^inicr  ' 
apiil  »li»rs  rmt  in\<»l\c  the  seeking;  i»f  his  own  |flr.i*'irr  \ 
a^i-nt,  .in<l  i'\rii  if  it  l»i*  adinittt'd  that  tht-rr  i^  .ilwa\^  thr  t  • 
«it  ( DiniK-nvitinn  in  thr  iiiiml  of  thi*  a^cnt,  \vX  p.irt  **i  t'r.r 
I  ast  is  ilu-  ]ii«  iiin-  ni  ha]i|iiiu'ss  fori'p»nr.     Hut  htfr.  .»*  ?ir! 
iiMv  III'  said  that  thi*  cifiitrnt  of  rctlrt  tion.  thi-  Hi'ii:hin.:    •? 
(lun  ami  others'  ha|>)iiM('ss  against  rarh  other  i^*  read  int"  t: 
l>y  thr  onlunkrr.  and  i^*  iMt  nricssarilv  involved.      I  hat  h: 
sill  sat  ritHc,    thr    t  oinprnvition   of    his  imn    «  oH'm  :->:«tK 
ri^ht  doiiif:  oi]t\\f'iL:h<>.   ti>  ihr  ini>ral  man,  thr  |*lr.is*:rr  **i 
aims.  d<K-s  n«»i  iniMn  ih.it  the  inilividiial  is  selhsh  in  M-rkin^ 
sat  rit'it  ('.     And.  111  fait,  that  any  ulterior  aim  iif  self  n.»i:h|. 
lievMnil  the  at  t  i\>r\i  issniijht.  in  self  sac  ri her.  )»\  the  iivr  . 
1>  laUr  .   till-  ;:rcM!t  ".t  a*  t««  of   her^ iiMii  arr  i  harai  trfi/rd  !'• 
]il«li-  .ilis..r|.M-iii    :ii   till-    MM|"  T-'H  li  1  nd  NO'iu'hl,  tl:e  ^'  -  ~i 
.!::« Ill  til  :n  ii.ii  l\  ifi:^  li.  \.i;iii.  li  ;t  I  .111  ^inIim'.:  in  hi*  ..•  : .   :i 
I  h.ir.Li  ;r  ri/<  d   1>\    .LU-itit*  r  Npirii  linn  ihi»  wr   d«>   n  ■:   ti  ::; 
s.ti  riiK  >'. 
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mther  than  a  perfect  state  (as  we  must  conceive  it)  is  equivalent 
o  the  best  possible  conduct.  But  the  moral  end  can  be  under- 
iDod  as  perfection  only  when  by  the  best  possible  conduct  is 
mderstood  that  which  is  the  best  possible  under  circumstances 
letennined  by  morality  itself.  The  fullest  development  as 
lemanded  by  morality  is  not  necessarily  the  perfection  of  devel- 
vpment  in  any  particular  case,  that  is,  with  regard  to  any  particu- 
ar  gift  or  individual.  Or»  in  other  words,  perfection  in  both  its 
ibsolute  and  its  comparative  meaning,  is  a  conception  which 
lelongSy  not  to  morality  as  such,  but  to  the  materials  out  of  which 
norality  is  constituted.  Take  "  perfect "  as  equivalent  to  "  best," 
lien  perfection  is  equally  involved  in  every  good  action.  The 
pood  is  alwa]rs  the  best;  what  is  right  is  perfect;  morality  discards 
legrees  of  comparison.  But  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
my  power  or  individual  is  to  be  developed  is  determined,  morally. 
If  Ae  principle  of  equilibrium.  Moreover,  we  may  recognize 
legrees  of  perfection  in  individuals  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  to 
>e  classified  as  of  less  or  greater  moral  value. 

There  are  two  different  conceptions  of  merit,  the  one  as  applied 
o  magnitude  of  actual  achievement,  the  other  to  magnitude  of 
effort.  The  apparent  discrepancy  vanishes  on  reflection,  since 
x>th  conceptions  apply  to  what  passes  beyond  the  average  and 
neasures  the  distance  between  the  two. 

Against  the  hedonistic  doctrine,  it  has  been  urged  by  Green  that 
)leasure  as  such  is  not  the  end  of  action,  for  even  where  the  single 
>leasure  is  desired  there  is  always  the  thought  of  a  permanent  self 
irhose  good  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  this  pleasure ; 
irhile  a  sum  of  pleasures  cannot,  as  such,  be  an  object  of  desire, 
dnce  pleasures,  as  separate  and  transitory  in  contradistinction  from 
he  permanent  self,  cannot  be  added  together  in  fact,  but  only  in 
hought ;  and  with  regard  to  a  greatest  sum  of  pleasures  the  diffi- 
:ulty  is  still  greater,  since  pleasures  admit  of  indefinite  increase,  and 
heir  sum  can  never  be  the  greatest  possible.  In  so  far  as  desire  is 
supposed  to  be  for  pleasures  and  nothing  else,  the  argument  that  a 
sum  of  pleasures  cannot  be  desired  must  be  admitted.  The  tran- 
siency of  the  pleasures  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  question; 
iie  reason  why  a  sum  of  pleasures  cannot  form  a  single  pleasure  is 
:hat  they  are  pleasures  with  a  higher  idea — that  of  a  series  in- 
rTolving  a  plan.  This  does  not  prove  that  a  sum  of  pleasures 
night  not  be  the  criterion  of  conduct.     It  must  be  admitted 
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"sum"  is  an  unfortimiitc  worl,  hime  it  sci'iiin  t>i  m\\Av  in 
pleasures  muMt  t>c  ciunliiiK'tl  in  one  tiU.il  n  >ui(  .  li.t  ^  ;•  :\  ah 
prctation  of  the  wonl  is  not  necebviry.  Amuli  ..i  \  va^ 
prt>perly  nothing  more  than  an  a^^ie^ate  or  <  itinliini:.  •:•  i-i 
ures,  ]>artly  stn  «  es?»ive.  jiartly  « ticxi^lent.  Nor  •!  >  -»  i.i-  g 
possible  happiness  mean  a  hap]>inet^  than  wim  ii  n  i  ^ri  iii-r 
sihle,  hut  the  f;reatest  piissiiile  un-ler  the  ^i\en  i  •»:i<!i::<<!i«y 
polemir  i>  (lire<  ted  against  the  inthvulM  lh^tll  ps><  ix-l  >o» 
regards  mental  states  as  a  mere  sin  •  e^^ion  •»!  ewni^  >»  i 
arguments  enfi»r(  e  a  f^reat  prim  i|>le  :  a  m'-re  sM<ie'«H:>n  o 
iiij^s  or  sensations  eouM  never  yiri«l  a  t  on<  eption  i>l  a  '*'i:ii 
hem  let  1  as  a  sum.  Kut  this  is  n  relevant.  I'itr  sii  h  an  kJ 
require  mm  h  more  than  sens.ition  :  me  refjuire  mem  ifv,  p 
tion,  the  iilea  of  a  self.  Hut  this  is  onlv  s.i\inj  t'i.it  uvttAl 
<piire>  m(»re  than  mere  sens.ition,  and  the  ar^unic  r^i  assuiii 
sUmilpoint  it  is  h^hiin^',  treatm^  mental  states  as  men*  r\rnl 
moreover,  iniroijut  t->  tiie  i<!ea  of  a  permanent  si  !i'  .i^  vtni 
Mipiiiiir  to  uit'ie  sens.ititins,  vilw-riMs  |ierh.ips  \\\\\  si !:  m  « :ab 
fr-MU  Nensitl'iUil  eleinelilN.  I'MrlhemiMre,  if  \\\v  j'l  .;■•':!;  »n 
that  a  m:iid  uhx  ii  iiad  nnlv  sensalinns  f  f/A  n  •!  h..^-  a  % 
sens  itiMi)^,  t!>i^  III. IV  !•!■  4le:i:ed.  A  s  ::n  !■»  ]• 'n^;,  "e  J:  -n 
po'iitmns  -  tliat  »»f  tlie  t  •mk  eption  »  I  a  s;ki  :.»:  -r.  r  .it  i.t 
!lei  tiiu'  < 'iiiii  ;»i'S'>ti'',^,  .iijil  til  It   III   .1   i- .  ;in^   i    *'■.".■:•:»■>> 

feel^  lt^   <»l  i:i>  f  .I'ltlJil  HI'*!),  t  i  'Ii:-!   It    III  It    i:  '?    If  !    !  .  •■  !|    .( 

tim:i»'is,  iiir  s  i<  h  a  !et  !iii^'  w  .ilil  .xx^  w  i  mii;.  r  «  *t\  I'.-i  i.  :li 
The  p  •Ifn:«  ,  liierel^ire,  ui.ilr  in  v  i  fir  n^i.t  a*  ;*.  :>  tli 
a^  iin>t  iii'iiii  i!:  ili-TH  j«^\«  h- .1- ».'\ .  sreii-*  t  i  a«^;^ri  Mrnii^i;  t 
1  -r  a  r'let  ii-i:!  «•!  ).■  ■:  iiiiNtn  .  I  i.l.i  ii;  r.i^^  u:i:]e  vj„-  ikwj^  of 
uf'"*  m  I'.je  1  i!j^'  j.i^e  ^•i  )i*\i  i.'  «!■  i^'\ .  !:■  it  tif  'u  r*  lilv  ai  s  »m 
III  •re  I  iin  mete  i\(;>!-«  treit  til'-.;  .!<«  ue  n  .lii^  t  "Mill. lie 
l.\  |T  M  1  ^,1  ,  'ir;i  li  li!^'  ii  I  t'.ifi  '»!i.i*  .n.  A  r»f  it.il:  •:!  •»!  I 
i»i»iii'.:-t  '"Tj-i't  i;i  sii-iwiii,:  l!.  it  ;  .i  i>ire^  r«  ail^  iii::«r  m 
aj.'l  I  ii,:i-.!,  lij«  r  :■  rf,  1  e  •  i:ii|i  ii-  1  m  ;:.!imini!\.  '■  I'lea\i 
I. V'li  •:-«.'..:.  1  .  iiv.ilf  fit  ?  •  .1  ;"  i.ifit  ^•:i*ii!u«n.  n*;- h  j'li 
•  l.:*  r  i:j  •..•.  1.  .i^  i;i  iJi--  i  .  ■••  .■!  ^:  ili:n-i  It  ;'u*»  r,  am-::!  -n,  J 
I.K'-.  a;.  !  «   .•.'.    !  }f  .1-  \  :  i.'.\   .\  I  :■  ■!.  i  ir.n  r  i:i  t:i  »':^ht  **x    in 
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as  pleasurable  and  painful  is  insufticient.     "  The  tones  of  colors 

and  sounds,  for  instance,  are  more  naturally  represented  by  the 

"^toood  of  mind  they  suggest :  red  has  a  warm  tone,  black  a  sad, 

-^'^ay  a  sober,  the  organ  a  solemn  tone."^     The  tone  of  some  feel- 

'fNngs  is  too  indefinite  for  description,  —  a  vague  comfort  or  dis- 

^9  Comfort,  —  while  the  tone  may  rise  to  a  condition  to  be  described 

^only  by  "  bliss  "  or  "  rapture."     Pleasure  and  pain  depend,  more- 

^  Over,  not  only  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  feeling,  but  on 

*  the  whole  condition  of  the  mind,  pleasure  indicating  agreement 

"I   with  the  mind,  pain  non-agreement.     Every  pleasure  being  a  func- 

■{    tion  of  the  sensation  in  which  it  is  an  element,  the  supposed  sum 

'    of  pleasures  must  be  made  up  of  pleasures  every  one  of  which  is 

*  qualified  as  that  which  is  produced  by  a  certain  activity.  "  The 
-  sum  of  pleasures,  therefore,  re-introduces  the  distinctions  and  con- 
tents of  the  moral  order,  and,  though  an  expression  of  the  crite- 
rion of  conduct,  is  therefore,  like  perfection,  not  an  independent 
criterion."  The  element  of  quality  in  pleasure  may  be  verified 
more  easily  as  what  may  be  called  preferability.     The  term  pref- 

I     erability  does  not  mean  that  there  is  an  inherent  moral  value  in 

*  every  pleasure,  in  virtue  of  which  pleasures  may  be  distinguished 
as  higher  or  lower — obviously  an  erroneous  view,  for  higher  and 
lower  is  an  antithesis  established  by  morality  itself;  the  value 
dep>ends  on  the  kind  of  pleasure,  and  the  preferability  is  that  in 
the  good  man's  mind. 

It  might  be  objected  that  even  though  pleasures  differ  in  kind, 
a  comparison  and  summation  of  them  might  be  possible,  just  as 
comparison  and  summation  of  weights  is  possible,  although  weight 
depends  not  on  bulk  alone  but  also  on  specific  gravity.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  some  numerical  expression  for  qualities  of 
pleasure  may  yet  be  found,  by  which  they  may  be  compared.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  that,  the  higher  we  go  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
the  more  distinct  becomes  the  growth  of  a  principle  of  selection 
or  distribution  which  the  members  of  a  combination  must  follow 
in  order  to  produce  a  given  quantitative  result.  In  chemistry  we 
may  obtain  the  atomic  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  (98)  in  many 
ways,  but  we  can  obtain  the  acid  itself  only  by  specific  combina- 
tions in  specific  proportions.  In  determining  what  food  to  give 
an  animal,  we  must  consider  not  bulk  alone  but  the  nutritiousness 
of  various  sorts.     We  might  express  the  nutritiousness  of  various 

iThc  reference  is  here  to  Wundt,  "  Phys.  Psych.,"  I.  p.  485  (ed.  II.). 
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them,  the  latter  themselves  being  considered  in  determining  what 
acts  are  to  be  performed. 

The  pleasure-formula  of  the  end  represents  the  end  in  terms  of 
all  the  ethical  pleasures  secured  by  good  action ;  and  now  we  can 
see  how  morality  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  all  the  pleasures  and 
pains  involved  in  action,  the  purely  ethical  pleasures  being  reck- 
oned among  the  rest.  Every  pleasure  is  an  inducement  to  per- 
sistence, every  pain  an  inducement  to  change ;  hence,  since  the 
society  of  good  persons,  or  the  kingdom  of  powers  within  a  man's 
own  mind  acquiesce  in  the  moral  order  as  the  equilibrium  in  which 
all  their  claims  are  gratified  as  far  as  may  be,  it  follows  that  the 
order  of  good  conduct  represents  the  maximum  of  happiness. 
The  end  thus  involves  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number. 

If  pleasure  is  but  a  part  of  the  standard  of  morality,  is  it,  then, 
the  object  of  conduct?  If  the  idea  before  the  mind  to  be  real- 
ized in  action  is  called  the  object  of  the  action,  then  in  the  same 
sense  the  pleasure  connected  with  the  idea,  which  must  be  pleas- 
ant, is  the  object  of  conduct.  The  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  idea  is  part  of  the  object  of  desire  arises  from  two 
causes :  (i)  confusion  of  the  object  of  desire  with  the  character 
or  criterion  of  the  object;  (2)  a  misunderstanding  of  how  the 
ideal  object  is  related  to  the  result.  As  to  the  latter  cause,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  idea  is  only  in  this  sense  an  idea  of  the  result, 
that  the  result  is  the  idea  as  it  is  realized ;  the  elements  of  the 
idea  are  derived  from  the  past,  and  the  desire  is  not  for  the  pros- 
pective pleasure  of  the  end.  As  to  the  first  cause,  though  it  is 
false  that  the  prospective  pleasure  must  necessarily  be  part  of  the 
idea,  the  opposite  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  legitimate  that  de- 
sire is  not  for  pleasure  at  all.  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish one  object  from  another,  we  need  to  know  what  kind  of  an 
object  it  is ;  but  to  conclude  that,  therefore,  the  desire  is  not  for 
pleasure,  is  to  confuse  the  actual  idea  before  the  mind  in  desire 
with  its  quality.  That  we  do  not  make  pleasure  an  object  in  the 
sense  that  the  pleasantness  of  the  object  itself  is  what  we  have 
before  us  in  desire,  is  obvious.  Such  a  desire  would  argue  a  reflec- 
tiveness which  has  been  shown  not  to  be  necessarily  characteristic 
of  action.  Nor  is  it  the  pleasure  of  an  act  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  desire,  even  if  we  suppose  this  not  in  the  sense  that  reflection 
apprehends  it  as  cause.    To  suppose  this  is  to  confuse  the  cause 
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the  sake  of  goodness,  as  a  discipline, — a  metaphysical  conception 
depending  on  the  idea  of  a  divine  purpose. 

Morality  is  thus  a  kind  of  optimism,  not  ignoring  the  reality  of 
pains  in  right  conduct,  but  treating  them  as  part  of  the  given  con- 
ditions which  it  has  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  by  the  creation  of 
a  conduct  and  character  involving  ethical  pleasures.  Pessimistic 
theories  do  not  ignore  this  optimism  of  morality ;  but  in  such  the- 
ories the  fact  of  pain  is  emphasized  and  dwelt  upon,  and  morality 
is  regarded  only  as  a  means  of  lessening  pain,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Von  Hartmann,  finally  getting  rid  of  it  altogether  by  a  univer- 
sal suicide.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  existence  rep- 
resents an  excess  of  pain  or  of  pleasure,  since  the  answer  to  the 
problem  is  a  matter  of  individual  temperament ;  and,  moreover, 
pleasures  and  pains  cannot  be  (as  yet)  merely  quantitatively  com- 
pared. Another  error  of  pessimism  consists  in  comparing  pleas- 
ures and  pains  in  detail  and  supposing  the  result  to  hold  good  in 
the  general  sum ;  but  even  in  cases  where  pleasures  are  greatiy 
outweighed  by  pains,  the  pains  may  sink  in  value  considered  in 
connection  with  the  rest  of  life.  The.  desirability  of  non-existence 
could  be  maintained  only  as  a  race  should  be  developed  desiring 
it ;  but  the  whole  course  of  history  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  question.  Is  life  worth  living  ?  involves  two  :  ( i )  Is  it  act- 
ually preferable  to  the  creature  who  lives  it?  (2)  Can  any  life  be 
said  to  have  a  real  value ;  is  any  life  subjectively,  is  any  objec- 
tively, preferable  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  the  fact  of 
life,  for  the  mysterious  instinct  of  self-preservation  called  in  to 
account  for  the  continuance  of  existence  is  one  of  the  elements  to 
be  considered  in  the  problem,  cannot  be  excluded.  It  is  true  that 
only  certain  kinds  of  life  are  preferable,  but  the  very  meaning  of 
the  principle  of  selection  is  the  securing  of  the  life  that  is  worth 
living. 

Having  arrived  at  this  answer,  we  can  no  longer  compare  exist- 
ence and  non-existence  in  respect  to  preferability,  and  the  second 
problem  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  question  as  to  what  existence 
is  of  value.  The  answer  is  the  moral  life,  goodness,  as  including 
all  the  activities  of  character. 

The  moral  end  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  social  vitality. 
Vitality  is,  in  strictness,  the  energy  to  live,  and  has  two  aspects. 
It  is  (i)  the  force  which  keeps  a  creature  alive,  or  (a  e 

which  keeps  it  well.     As  implying  the  keeping  up  ' 
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are  coextensive,  the  term  "virtue"  describing  conduct  by  the 
quality  of  the  agent's  mind,  the  term  "  duty  "  by  the  nature  of  the 
act  performed.  Nevertheless,  there  are  actions  to  which  it  is  more 
natural  to  apply  the  term  "  virtue,"  "  duty  "  being  colored  by  legal 
implications.  In  the  legal  sense,  duty  fixes,  not  the  highest  line 
of  conduct,  but  the  lowest  limit,  beneath  which  conduct  must  not 
(all.  Virtue,  as  contrasted  with  duty  in  the  legal  sense,  seems  to 
be  coextensive  with  merit.  Negative  merit,  however,  where  a 
man  is  good  in  spite  of  some  great  disadvantage,  does  not  make 
an  act  virtuous  in  distinction  from  dutiful  conduct.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  man  with  a  passion  for  drink  to  repress  it ;  but  we  do  not 
term  his  performance  virtuous,  though  it  may  be  meritorious. 
Merit,  that  is,  implies  a  scale  within  the  range  of  good  acts  them- 
selves. Virtue  and  duty  coincide,  however,  only  so  long  as  the 
moral  value  of  actions  are  considered.  For  we  distinguish  two 
different  classes  of  virtues,  or  two  senses  of  the  word  "  virtue,"  cor- 
responding  to  the  distinction  of  ethical  and  pathological,  the  path- 
ological virtues  being  certain  gifts  of  emotion  or  sentiment,  which 
are  sometimes  thought  to  make  action  more  virtuous,  but  do  not 
alter  its  real  character.  "  Thus,  for  example,  the  virtue  of  benev- 
olence may  be  thought  imperfect  without  kindly  feeling,  though  a 
man  may  be  benevolent  without  any  such  spontaneous  movement. 
Chastity,  again,  may  in  some  natures  be  accompanied  by,  and  flow 
from,  a  delicacy  of  feeling  which  makes  all  unlawful  suggestions 
impossible.  Now,  if  these  emotions  were  necessary  to  their 
respective  virtues,  we  should  have  to  admit  that  duty  was  less  than 
virtue.  But  we  must  maintain  that  they  are  excellences  which  do 
not  alter  the  moral  character  of  conduct,  and  may  be  absent  alto- 
gether and  leave  the  agent  as  virtuous  as  if  they  were  present 
Some  persons,  indeed,  would  say  that  there  was  less  virtue  in  char- 
acters which  possessed  these  emotional  endowments.  ...  In 
themselves,  they  are  not  virtues  in  the  ethical  sense,  but  only '  add 
a  lustre '  to  habits  of  will.  They  may  even  be  ineffectual,  as  often 
happens  with  very  good-natured  persons,  or  they  may  be  posi- 
tively bad.  Courage,  for  instance,  we  admire  even  in  a  villain. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  these  excellences  of  disposition  are 
only  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  are  helps  to  virtue,  and  we  praise  the 
brave  villain  on  account  of  a  quality  which  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  actual  goodness.  They  enter  into  our  ideal  of  the  per- 
fect or  complete  character,  though,  if  we  "-ur  ideal  of 
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perfection,  wc  shall  liiKi,  I  think,  thnt  we  attach  less  %-a!iir  t> 
when  tlicy  are  lutive  than  when  they  have  lieen  prii«iu«  o 
( unstant  (IIm  iphne." 

It  Mii^ht  ^eem,  then,  that  we  ronhi  eLissify  <!iities  iin-icr  t 
Tu  a  consitleraltle  extent  sti<  h  a  classit'ii  ation  i%  ]hj%%iliir. 
niii^t  l)e  inijK-rfert,  l»erause  there  are  tluties  —  f4jr  r\  irn;!< 
duly,  ur  the  (hity  nf  caNtin;;  (>ne\  vule  in  a  |»>»htiial  <  •.•r. 
whi(  h  do  not  i  iirre>)Mind  to  any  general  heaii  ot  \iri'ir,  i>r  x 
ranked  iimiiT  sever. d  h<-.ids :  anil  aL;am.  we  may  rank  .\W»tv 
virtues  whit  li  st.ind   tor  duties  ((iialitieN  ot  <  find-n  t   iihi«  h  « 
C()rres]Hind  to  duiu-'.  in  the  same  Mnsr  ;  .i',,  tor  iiisi.im  r,  :n 
of  heads  of  duties,  wimIoih   and    seh  i  •mtri'l.      I  he  rri.inK 
mixes  ii|i  two  <  l.issitn  aiioiis.  in  the  one  of  whu  h  we  tit  *^\]i  n 
antes  to^'etlur   uiuler  <  eriain   heatN,  m   the  t>ther   nl   mr.:< 
cninnerite  <  erl.iin  elements  of  ^immI  action  in  ^eneril.  •  m.] 
j»ei  ts  vvhh  It  e\ery  yoiid  ai  tmn   presents,  .ind   *«•  r\h;I':l    If. 
<}M  ililit-s  III  till*   J^jeiii's   iiniid.       l  lie    tw.i   «  1  ixm:-i   h:  .n^    .i-r 
hint  d  in  tite  .in<  leiit   t\v>*  r;;>tiiin  of  int>r.ilitv  \'.\\'\'  r   Tnr    ::• 
WIm1i):ii,  «  u»:i.i^r.  ti  Jiijir  Um  e.  .in«l    I'Istli  e.        Vi.v     !•  :!»r  I  . .' 
tioii  i>  |i\  in.ir.jl  i'i\^'.\\  ilinii^.  wii'-re  the  sii.-r  i]  i.Ii   i*  tin   .:% 
<iiil  tt»r  M'*  iiit-i  ji'.  i!:Mi  Fi  ii!   I'lrN.     Sum  a  distill''   ■  j  • 
tion  will  I  iifi^idrr     ;  •  tip-  \i]  \.\  i-!-:  iI.  \  ' )  t:ie  r.i;n:i\ .  t . 
el\,   « ./     l!ie    >t  il«-  .     l;if    |.i;rt?i    «ii\:.i'ii    MP  i  idiii*;    iTi!frr. 
dii!n  -*.  i:ie  liiirl  n  ■!  '■•■jm^'  n* «  i  ^^  iTi\\  liuiited  to  a  p.irti.  •:'..%.: 
Cty,  li-:t  extending  to  ail  iiiiiikiiid. 


"I  ).»•  J  :•  '. :  -  :•.  i!«    ■  r ;;'!!■  ••>■  I    t!i  •:  'liTi   ^•\\*\ s  :!    !■  •    *-^    •• 

.irv.  .ir.  1  :n  '.  ..«•    I    •  ■  t.  -!i  !  .K-  'I    i«  r    ^.^  !h«"  ]■  .tii  •-!   iii   f     :'\ 
i-ri'-   '..If        !'    .    .         : -.   !i  I    .  :■  I     ■!    tin-    pr  •«  f*^    \:.  \    :  •    .  • 
III    T  i!.*\       \\  •    ;i.4\  ■    ',  ■  !  •'•         A  •     w  t'.r  :ij..i  .1  .iT  !i  r  ■     •  ?  - 
A'.t  i  I.I  •  \  t  ii.M"  !;i«    :i.i  i:,.'..-    ■:.  !  :    •    '.  .\^  i.i    ::i  »i  il  ;  •    j;:    ^, 
\  ■  t'.«    -i:  -r  11    I  -r.*    :;      .i   tr.    \    '  •    •     ■    •■  -.n  ■  i  t- •  .1  <.•  •  •    •-»     ••" 
!".•   \  .T     .  ^  I.,   r  li   .!.■:..:,  !      r     t-i*'  ■:.•  •ii'»'r'..  s-i  •:,<-  :ii   r  y. 

Ill  !-•*•:•.   I-        1      .    I     •     .  1    «  ■.  ■    .    •  .f    \.ii;-.  1*    :  !'•  I 
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!   .        1  ■!.     .    ■;      ■■•!■■•:■■•     '       .     1  !  il>       \V  ••  ."•■. 
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"  If  an  ultimate  ideal  were  admissible,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  assert  that  morality  is  essentially  progressive."     Morality,  in  the 
sense  of  an  equilibrium,  has  at  every  stage  a  certain  finality,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is,  for  that  stage,  the  ideal  adjustment.     But  we  can- 
not conceive  of  any  ideal  as  final  in  the  sense  of  stationary.    The 
good  is  always  ultimate  but  always  in  motion.     "  Moral  progress 
admits  of  only  two  degrees  of  comparison,  the  superlative  being 
identical  with  the  positive."     By  "  best "  we  do  not  imply  a  greater 
lightness  in  the  ultimate  condition,  but  only  a  highest  develop- 
ment.    Spencer's  conception  of  the  distinction  between  Absolute 
and  Relative  Ethics  involves  the  conception  of  an  ultimate  "  ideal 
congruity,"  or  complete  adaptation  of  man  to  his  conditions,  a 
mobile  equilibrium  including  perfection  as  well  as  goodness,  pres- 
ent choice  being  never  between  wrong  and  an  absolute  right,  but 
always  between  two  wrongs,  the  lesser  of  which  is  to  have  the 
preference.    The  picture  is,  in  itself,  perfectly  legitimate ;  and  in 
so  far  as  Spencer  "  conceives  that  the  only  ideal  is  the  absolutely 
right  conduct,  his  conception  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  true." 
There  is  always,  however,  an  absolute  right  that  may  be  chosen ; 
and  **  using  the  conception  of  a  mobile  equilibrium,  we  found  it 
to  be,  not  a  goal  of  progress,  but  the  meaning  of  goodness  at  any 
time."     "The  distinction  of  good  and  bad  (right  and  wrong) 
arises  within  the  limited  range  of  conditions  that  are  to  be  met  by 
good  action."     That,  as  Sidgwick  asserts,  there  is  always  some 
course  of  conduct  which  is  right,  the  moral  consciousness  declares 
with  certainty,  and  is  thus  against  the  relativity  of  morality.     Mr. 
Spencer  holds  that  any  concomitant  of  pain  makes  an  action 
wrong,  therefore  it  is  natural  for  him  to  regard  all  present  morality 
as  only  relative.     But  to  the  good  man  the  pleasure  of  doing  right 
exceeds  the  possible  attendant  pains  of  an  action ;  and  except 
upon  the  understanding  that,  in  a  society  of  good  men,  every  one 
will  adjust  himself  with  equanimity  to  the  needs  of  others,  not 
even  the  acts  which  are  declared  to  be  typical  of  absolutely  right 
conduct  can  be  free  from  concomitant  pain.     "  Will  the  ideal  state 
exhibit  no  competitions,  such  as  rivalry  in  love,  which  can.be  ended 
indeed  with  the  contentment  of  all  persons,  but  assuredly  not 
without  attendant  pain  ?  " 

The  general  error  in  theory  on  this  subject  lies  in  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  idea  of  "  adjustment "  to  environment,  the  fact  not  be- 
ing noted  that  the  environment  is  not  itself  fixed  and  permanent. 
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What  the  environment  is  depenils  upon  the  nature  and  faru!:;?«  ' 
the  indivifhial,  the  b.inic  environment  iK'ing  a  «lirTi*rent  uric  *<  r 
amielu  ami  human  being,  ftir  the  bhnd  nun  ami  the  man  ;•  *«*tf^- 
ing  sight  ;  ami  what  environment  is  and  what  the  mdi\i<!u^  i.ri 
are  settled  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  prtJt  r-^s  uf  M-ln  Ikg  > 
ing  one  from  lK>th  sides,  ami  the  variation  of  Uith.  The  a*U-. '^ 
lion  •*  wherever  it  exists  and  so  f.ir  as  it  exists  "  is.  hen*  r.  j<rr  • 
adaptatitm  ;  if  the  lower  organism  is  adapted  to  its  en%:r  «n::ir^'.. 
its  a<Ia|»tatiiin  h  a>  |KTfe(  t  as  that  of  the  higher  organism  :.•  '.i 
environment. 

livery  siicc  essfiil  life  means  adaptatiim.     **  F.ver>'  animal  «-.  * 
can  maintain  its  lite  is  in  ailaptation  to  its  environment.'      1> 
li.irr  formula  of  adaptation  means  nothing  more  than  the  Ul* 
existrm  I'.      **  .\tla|>tati<m   to  the  conditions  as  wuh   ira^  hrs  .^ 
nothing  a<i  lo  the  nature  of  the  organism:  for  all  funiti<int  irr 
rea(  tiiMis  iip-iii  the  (tm<litions,  and  therefore,  so  f.u.  aiijjitjt.  e<L 
liiit  It  {M)iMt<i  !>i  v)fnething  Itehind.     It   means  that  ti.V  i:ie  i ,'» 
ti«>iiN  ••!   the  .111111)  il  art'  ada|iti*d  to  the  (  oiiditii»ns.  ainl  tl..^   z:r .' 
that  !!<•  liiiii  til '111  are  ada|»ted  or  adjuste«l  to  one  another    .:    " 
till'  I  .tii'liiioiii.  " 

"  1  he  in>>T.il  I'ir.il  fiMiMsts  in  a  <  eriain  ei;'iili!irrim  rv:a: '..«-' 
on   tiie   Im^in  i>f  I  i-ri.iin   tomiitions       want^    anil    sen!:::  •-'.;% 
in«'r.il  a^rnl>."   It   iii\<iU(*s  aiUame  just  for  this  reas4kn,  ^^<  « . 
the  ait   of  .i<ij':>t;n<-Tit   iinplii-il   in  giMHi  tumiuit   il>ril  ai:r:^   :   - 
SI  liliMMiits  ot   tin*  a;:i  lit.  and  <  rratrs  new  iireds  liriiiand.r..:    a  r.r« 
viii^t.ii  tiiii).      [iw  I  tian^i*  1^  ii-tt  .4lw.i\s  in  tlie  vime  dirri  ti   r..  *    « 
v\%:x  ,   t<>r  (  ul!iva(:<»ii  iii  «'rii'  dimti'Mi  mav  «  .ium*  the   inii\.-i^    * 
Im  •   iiiu*  a\\.iri- lit  I  i|i.ii  iti«-»  '-r  wanti  in  ii'iite  ano'.hrr  li  rr\ !    - 
*ir  !;•    .i'l\»i  .11  V  nf  i»ni*  shie  of  a  i|MrNii»in,  jK*rse\iTi"il   in.  ::;i»  »- 
o;  r:\  i;[i  till-  * >l).(  r  ^:  !i-  .lo  t>»  c-ml  in  i  oiiipiete  <  ham;e  ••!  \ .cm       '.• 
A'w  I  a^i",  l>tiw«\<  r.  tin  rt*  u  .in  fnl.irjniirnt  of  cxperirni  ♦ ,  a.-.  .  *.   * 
I  .  !  ill  !>  are  tiu-iiisiivcN  i  iiin^i  ti  Ii\  it  .u  well  a>  are  the  in<i.vy  i^.^ 
s  .      ■  •  I  I  »  It. 

I !..4ti.,i-  I  r    I  !":si-n' Mt  li- id^  t-*  a  niaiadj'istmrnt   rc-\-   rvi 

a  II'  1%  t>!  -.<«(iiii-!ii       1  'i-.N  111  li.i  ;;  I  .iiiiriit  i^  to  l*r  di^ting-.::%tir<:  !: 
til'    !•  .if!  ill,:' iii'i.;  •  i\    ..   I  .-r«-  i   -liii  npi.itfi  li\  the  status,  i 
iii\-\  •!  .'    t  '  '.    ■    :    '  I'    !    M*.    :i  'I    *%.iij!>    in   vn  iri\  ,    ihc   L'.trr    . 
»:V.  "I  !"!•■  ■.     I  I.   ■■  ^'-  .11  .1 .    I      .    !•  :u  I't    iii>ili:li'  ti|'iu)Sriui) 
lii.t.  .•:    :  t-r.<  :.'.     .  .■:     i:i  >!    i  i    -    IV      "   1  ft'*    ^'HmI    ji  t   i  eavr%    \ 
giAMl    liv    111  j  (.::  '(iiii:!!  I-        1:.'-    iiinral    ileal    i  ejsc»    to    ki:.«  • 


The  two  fonss  of  c^us^  tbat  be  componNi  respectively  to  a 
shifting  of  pasitkn  on  tste  sxaie  ^ktzSv  and  to  such  a  shilling  of 
position  as  iwoh^es  a  jhTniiag  ot  kucos.  Thus«  by  change  at\er 
change  of  this  sort,  a  ucw  Taiietr  lepbces  its  parent,  and  this 
variety  in  tzme  pvodnciiig  a  fresh  Taiiety,  there  is  finally  reachcnl 
a  new  species,  ftcigicia  dms  becomes  a  necessary  fact,  and  the 
difference  of  so-calkd  sntionair  societies  from  progressive  ones 
can  lie  only  in  the  compaiathre  downess  of  change. 

"  As  there  is  a  difiaenoe  between  different  societies  in  rate  of 
change,  so  there  k  a  similar  difference  as  between  different  parts 
of  condnct.*^  Law,  a  port  of  morality,  lags  behind  in  nionil  prv>g* 
ress.  However,  there  is  nevertheless  alwa)'s  advancement,  other- 
wise legislatofs  woold  be  mmecessary.  And  the  direct  outwarvl 
change  of  §ann  is  preceded  by  other  change,  laws  which  fall  into 
disfavor  by  means  of  moral  progress  being  modified,  in  applica- 
tion, within  the  possible  limits  of  interpretation,  and  less  and  lesH 
rigidly  enforced.  There  is  good  reason  why  law  should  ha\*e  a 
certain  permanence. 

The  moral  standard  appears  to  have  a  similar  more  or  less  fixcil 
character,  while  nx>rality  itself  is  in  continuous  change.  Thoiic 
are  two  reasons  for  this  appearance  :  (i)  the  changes  in  the  moral 
order  are  infinitesimal  and  not  perceived  by  us  except  as  accumu- 
lated through  some  period  of  time ;  and,  moreover,  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  moral  standard  is  only  a  kind  of  generalization 
from  the  extremely  various  opinions  of  different  persons  as  to  what 
is  right,  and  differs  from  the  real  standard  which  "  registers  the 
conduct  constituting  equilibrium,  and  is  possessed  by  the  good 
man.  Perfectly  good  men  are  impossible.  The  standard  cur- 
rent is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a  common  understanding, 
which  every  one,  even  every  good  man,  expresses  differently ;  it 
is  no  more  an  exact  expression  of  the  truth  than  is,  let  us  say,  a 
great  scientific  conception  (like  development)  which  regulates  all 
knowledge,  but  is  amongst  the  educated  little  more  than  the  name 
of  a  general  way  of  thinking,  while  the  thing  itself  is  becoming,  at 
the  hands  of  men  of  science,  modified  or  even  transformed.'* 
(2)  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  describing  morality,  not  by 
institutions,  but  in  terms  of  virtues,  and  while  the  name  applied 
to  different  virtues  remains  the  same,  their  content  changes  from 
age  to  age. 

This  idea  of  variability  affects  the  statical  conception  of  order 
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with  ro^rinl  lo  liabil  —  tlio  m»»r.il  ri'«|iiirfmonl  Itrini*  that  ihr  r.i- 
h.il'iis  of  int>r.ilil>  nIihiiM  n.)t  lie  m»  nxnl  ;is  tii  Ik*  iri«aj'i*.^  • 
a<l\.inrrinrTit  ;  an<l  wiiii  r'i:.iril  l«»  t  iHim  irn«  i*.  •>!'  wh:t  h  :t  in,.*: 
l>r  viid  th.it,  iiislr.iil  ut  icjurNrnliii^  tht*  nior.il  oriirr,  it  w^-*  :r/  rr 
(H  Mi]<irii  111  I  h. I  ml:  I  Ml:  til  in  in  in.iiiK.iiniML:  it.  but  m.-ih  h  ::\  rr:  \ 
th'i^  ii'|ircM'iiis  ihf  iiiiril  tinier,  ti»  whi«  h  the  nical   i*  .i  *  h.ir.j-^- 

Olll*. 

I  W.I  ilitt'p  mIihn  I  if  iiliu-i  tiiins  lu.iv  ari%c  with  rrijapl  t.i  tr-  i  :  "-i 
oi  a  "  h.inuin^  nii-tl.      liu-  pruLirfN"*  has  !ii-i-ii  rc|»ri*^-nt«'il  \>\  :--: 
Miiut'\i:i;;  the  iiIi-.jI   iii-l  >M|ii».iNm^  the  |»^•r^'^tl  tn  <  hariKt*   «.!^  •  .  * 
Iirw    iiiral.      A:;.tm.   "  ::■  mhIih-ss   (i)llM^tH.  we    s  iw,  i«f   a    s\%!r::i 
f-iiipi'ii  I  ill  the  iii-IiM'ln  tl  !.iiiiM-lt' ur  iti  ^h  ift\.  an<l  th:N  ^\^:*-'z, 
r«riM^  i  mth"»  in  !iMn*       It  w-i'ih!  seini  tu  lullnw  that,  :|'  ^  •  •:%*'-* 
In  .il-A.ivs  |iri>::r!  ^^i\'-.  n  •  mi.  mil  .n  t  Uinil-l  lie  pert  •rmei!  '.jn  I*r*.*- 
MSiii*  l.tw.  .i'nh«»'i^i»  tilt"   VI  rv  i»lra  u|'  tin*  1  iw  iiiean^   a   *^'T.r% 
a<  \^."      Ilil  wi-  .irr  II  it  !  •  ^'sjipi  iM-  t:i  it.  if  !'i!:v  ^.i.  n\  turn  in  i  »-  - 
v*,\   .1'!   r:^:jlK.  I;'"\   nivvi-Ird.    Air    r^l  i^\:^}\i  A,  i 'T    tJ;**    s  :•   ,      v 
r«-«:>-^   I..'-    f'l '■     •'■    -n    "t    ^■■•'    iipmiIm  T^   i.f   if,i;    H  ..  ;   ',.    .i  .  :     * 
il'ji-  :»■! '  "U  \\  !m  :      T  \:>''  U'w  j.!i-  »U  n|  tip-  i.t:  v  \\\:i  r-  ;  ■:.■>•-•.:  :   - 
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ingly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  morality,  in  compar- 
ison with  which  other  conduct  is  variable  and  relative.  The 
relativity  of  good  conduct,  instead  of  being  a  reproach,  is  in 
reality  its  highest  praise,  for  it  implies  that  the  conduct  takes 
account  of  exactly  those  conditions  to  which  it  is  meant  to  apply. 
This  conception  of  morality  as  absolute  runs  into  that  of  morality 
as  an  eternal  and  identical  law:  eternal,  for  the  morality  of 
given  conditions  remains  eternally  true  for  those  conditions; 
identical,  for  although  it  cannot  be  called  identical  in  the  sense 
that  virtues  do  not  change  with  institutions,  it  is  identical  in  form, 
—  as  an  equilibrium  of  social  forces  in  an  order  of  conduct.  The 
more  important  conception  of  the  moral  law  is  its  unity  in  which, 
as  the  stages  of  one  continuous  law,  its  identity  consists.  "Prog- 
ress is  not  mere  destruction  of  the  lower,  but  fulfilment." 

In  considering  how  morality  arises,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  it  comes  into  existence  by  an  actual  compromise. 
It  arises  through  a  process  of  continuous  change,  parts  of  which 
may  be  an  insensible  growth,  parts  the  self-conscious  adoption  of 
a  proposed  new  scheme.  In  the  latter  case,  a  slight  reform  may 
be  adopted  with  but  little  opposition  from  members  of  the  society 
other  than  the  proposer,  as  meeting  a  recognized,  common  want; 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  more  extended  reform,  the  idea  as  first  pro- 
posed may  be  long  contended  against,  and  only  finally  adopted 
after  much  alteration  by  reason  of  contact  with  such  opposition. 
In  its  acceptance  innumerable  forces  are  combined,  innumerable 
different  motives  determine  its  acceptation  by  different  persons. 
Whatever  the  motive,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  person  accept- 
ing it  alters  in  accordance  with  its  acceptation. 

The  chief  importance  of  pleasure  and  pain  lies  in  the  part  they 
take  in  such  choice.  They  are  "  the  tests  of  the  act  being  suitable 
or  the  reverse  to  the  character  (in  the  widest  sense)  of  the  agent." 
If  a  reform  does  not  suit  the  character,  it  will  cause  pain  and  urge 
to  removal  of  the  pain  by  resistance;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  reform  is  accepted,  it  must  be  that  it  gives  pleasure  to  the 
|>ersons  concerned.  But  in  saying  this  we  have  to  remember  the 
distinction  between  ethical  (or  effective)  and  pathological  (or 
incidental)  pleasures  and  pains.  The  total  reaction  of  character 
on  a  stimulus  may  be  pleasurable,  but  this  pleasure  results  from 
a  mixture  of  pleasures  and  pains  weighed  against  one  another. 
'Iliis  balancing  of  pleasures  and  pains  is  not  reflect*'-^   ^"«^  takes 
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wrong  though  morally  approved.  A  reformer,  until  his  reform  is 
established,  is  formally  wrong.  He  can  be  considered  materially 
right  only  prospectively;  .  .  .  time  only  can  prove  whether  he 
had  really  forecast  the  movement  of  his  society."  "Sometimes 
a  society  may  be  so  divided,  as  in  our  civil  war,  that  neither 
variety  is  predominant.  In  such  a  case  we  must  say,  not  that 
there  was  no  rule  of  right,  but  that  there  was  a  different  rule  for 
each  of  the  two  halves  of  the  nation."  "There  does  not  arise 
any  need  for  the  distinction  of  formally  and  materially  right  con- 
duct, until  the  limits  have  been  overstepped,  within  which  it  is 
in  any  age  considered  right  for  a  man  to  act  upon  his  own  con- 
viction. These  limits  are  placed  very  differently  in  different 
ages." 

Does  good  action,  then,  depend  on  the  bad  man  as  well  as  on 
the  good?  "Good  and  evil  arise  together,  and  good  is  therefore 
always  relative  to  evil,  but  we  do  not  therefore  take  our  morality 
from  the  bad.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  know  who  is  bad  until  the 
standard  is  created,  but  once  created,  we  maintain  it  against  bad 
men  by  punishment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  standard 
does  depend  upon  the  forces  which,  when  allowed  free  play,  are 
distinguished  as  bad.  ...  A  large  part  of  conduct  consists  of 
precautions  which  it  is  not  only  legitimate  but  incumbent  to  take, 
but  which  we  should  dispense  with  under  happier  conditions. 
.  .  .  And  in  a  second  way,  morality  depends  on  'badness,'  for 
when  a  habit  of  action  which  we  dislike  and  call  bad  comes  to 
be  strong  enough  to  make  itself  felt,  we  seek  to  satisfy  its  claims 
as  reasonable.  There  is  ...  no  external  standard  by  which  we 
can  settle  once  and  for  all  what  claims  are  legitimate  and  what 
are  not.  We  derive  our  conception  of  the  reasonableness  of 
things  from  our  experience  of  their  vitality  and  effective  powers. 
A  wise  man  who  thinks  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  his  neighbors 
ridiculous  will,  by  persuasion  or  force,  resist  them  with  all  his 
energies,  but  when  he  finds  them  persist  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
he  will  recognize  that  there  are  more  things  in  human  nature 
than  stir  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  breast.  If  what  we 
now  call  bad  conduct,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  could  be  conceived 
to  become  predominant  under  greatly  changed  and  of  course 
impossible  conditions,  it  would  cease  to  be  bad  and  would  be  the 
ideal  of  life." 

From  the  view  that  morality  depe^*'^**  "oon  victory,  miscon- 
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by  which  the  distinction  of  good  or  bad  is  established.'  In  the 
struggle  of  animal  species,  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  found; 
an  exceptional  individual  of  a  vanishing  variety  maintains  his 
existence  for  a  time  by  reason  of  his  exceptional  endowment  or 
of  coming  in  contact  merely  with  the  weaker  members  of  the 
successful  variety. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  moral  ideal  is  maintained, — 
by  education  and  by  punishment.  Punishment  is  the  condem- 
nation of  wrong-doing  by  censure  or  by  legal  penalties.  The 
unpleasant  consequences  of  neglect  of  the  self-regarding  virtues 
are  not  punishment;  but  the  reaction  of  the  good  forces  of  society 
against  wrong-doing  is  as  natural  as  the  unpleasant  physical  effects 
of  imprudence. 

"If  the  question  as  to  what  moral  sanction  is  means,  'What 
reason  is  there  why  morality  exists?'  the  answer  lies  not  in 
enumerating  the  penalties  of  wrong-doing,  but  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  morality  as  an  equilibrium  of  the  forces  of  society. 
.  .  .  But  the  question,  '  Why  should  I  be  moral  ?  *  means,  most 
naturally  and  usually,  What  inducements  are  there  to  me  to  do 
right?  "  The  answer  is  that  motives  differ  for  different  individuals. 
With  some,  outer  social  inducements,  with  others,  the  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation  of  conscience  are  stronger.  These 
latter  ethical  pains  and  pleasures  which  are  felt  at  the  idea  of  an 
action  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  feelings  having  regard 
to  external  rewards  and  punishments  and  also  the .  prospective 
pleasures  and  pains  of  conscience.  The  man  who  does  right 
because  he  shrinks  from  prospective  pains  of  conscience  is  not 
a  good  man,  but  intermediate  morally  between  the  bad  man  who 
seeks  only  to  escape  legal  punishment  and  the  good  man  whose 
pains  of  conscience  felt  at  the  idea  of  a  wrong  act  prevent  his 
performing  it. 

Punishment  wears  different  shapes  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  it  is  regarded,  but,  in  the  distinctively  moral 
view,  is  reformatory.  All  punishment  is  retribution,  but  not  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  personal  vengeance.  The  value  of  this  idea 
of  retribution  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  places  punishment  on  a  line 
with  the  process  of  self-assertion  by  which  species  maintain  their 
life;  it  is  a  part  of  the  reaction  of  the  organism  against  anything 
which  impedes  its  vitality.  If,  however,  punishment  avenges 
the  evil  deed,  it  is  a  confusion  to  say  that  it  is  *     *'     *^ake  of 
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vcngcnnrc.  The  purpose  in  the  miml  of  ihox  |»iini%hini;  :«  ^'<: 
ncccsMrily  vcnj^t-am  c,  anil  the  uU\i  uf  mere  rctril>-jti«*n  i%  ik]-^ 
n.int  to  the  good  man.  From  the  jtiridic  |N)int  ni  %.i-«.  :-< 
object  of  ]mni>hmL'nt  is  jircvcntion.  from  the  iiv>ral  |«'is;  : 
view,  reform.it ion.  1  he  reti>rmation  seekN  to  ile*>iri\  .1  li.i>: :  r.  . 
nn«l  dors  not  net  e^virilv  destroy   the   indiMtlii.d  in  »h'm  ::    « 

V  M 

fiiund :  iKit  in  Mime  c.iNei  the  uron^  tioer'N  mind  in  <mi  |>#-r%rr!' 
that  only  death,  it  iN  jiid>:ed,  will  suttiee.      **  llrie,  t<»<i,  p«;.*il  1 
(  al  as  it  may  seem,  thnii^h  perhaps  the  ehirl  i>l>;ei  t  !•!   «•:.:  ]  .: 
ishiiunt  Is  the  imliret  t  une  of   1m  tterin^  othf  r>.  wc  |>:n:sh  «  '*- 
death  in  order  tti  make  him  a  pMid  man  anil  t«»  l»rin^  him  «:::.  1 
the    ideal   of   sim  lety.   .    .   .     'Ihe  ]K*nalty  of   lieath    1%    ih-i:.^:: 
net  esN.iry  to  hrin^  hi>me  to  him  the  eiiormitv  •'!  hts  ^oih.  ' 

'Ihe  olijri  t  of  punishment  is  ntit  always  a«hir\ed,  !i-.:  th  1 
mattrrs  not  fnr  its  mural  <  harat  tf-r,  whuh  lies  in  it^  <  »n^.  i  .• 
«»1)it  4 1.  'I  hi'  idea  of  pMinshmmt  as  re  rtini  ilin^  the*  i  rimirul  •''.! 
Sim  n  !v  mi  l-uli  <•  \\\i'  .iN}»ri  t  o!  rrlr)!i':tiiin  **t  expj.i!]*  •::.  .•",.-: 
uhii  h  |>  .iii^liiDi  nt  III  i\  1m-  \  k  Mid  iTt>m  m  iiliMTit .  )•.•  1!  :- 
will  II  til'"  -  :!ti  nil::  1^  .iiti  ml'il  liv  r«  i'lriii  iti^n  th  »!  i(  t  .1:1  *h  .  - 
sii'.i  ft  •!  \'i   \  iT'ijM  r  srtiM"  rxjii  iiii»ii  i»r  al' »iii  iiHiil. 

Kr^p'iM-iinlitv  di!!«  r^  fi>>ni  iiMu  (ti<>n  l»\  inirtNisi  •]  -n  ■  •  V' 
eltini  lit    n|    I'-.MnIjuh  lit.      t  )]>lik:.iti> 'ii    is    ilu*    iii-i  t- h^hv       •    ^  .«: 
t  •■ii'l  .1  I  wh.t  h  .iri-i  >»  «■  :I    I'l    tin-  n-l  iti-'M  »'l    thr  .1*  I  l.i  x).-    .  •  ■  r 
o!  w 'i.i  \i  i\  I-  ■rsii''  .»  I'  u!.     "  III  -.ji'iii  -jl'slii^  !-»  till-  nt  ^  4!..i    . ■■-   • 
o!  \'u\^  1'  \  ,!;  "M.      ^\  .".■  II  1  thiTik  i»l  •  ■•ii'!  :•  t  .is  r«  ■;  . . ri  1 1  >  •   :. 
llj!iJK  .■!  :'.    IN  Miv  d  .T\  .   w:.«;i  1  tluiik  "1  it    •-  •  ■':.'l  .»:*»■.*. 
d"»:i  •!;■:;    irn,  I  -:i   .i   !»♦■   i:.-;i?i\   ;•  iiii-ln  il,   I  li  i w  ir-i-  -•  r.-- 
'.  .;\ .  '      1  !.•    ^1  II  !■  I't   ff  -|-'!i  iliili;\   |n  !?;■.•    *  k-.    * 

.:•  »ii»;i'-»  -i    lli'-  I;  1%.    0"i    1?    J-.  •'M'i\    .«-»■   Wf*    :.  !•■    ..• 
i  vin  *^  r.  .?  w   !■  •  1  !'      \:\-\  m-  !•  •  1  i!  «'.;"•  r«  rr.\  .i.  ■     •  • 
!  ..:.k   «  I    ■■.••  .1  .*:.    :  .•\    ■■!    li:-     1  i^  .■'•!■  :i.  ■  -l  ir    ■ 
':ii.  :ii  .  If   ■«  I  ■.:!■:•  -'.    .;■  -ri  !!u*  ■•":  il  •;■"!.•  ■:    -n  •    ■ 
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>r  duty  and  the  sense  of  duty.  When  we  declare  a  bad  man 
"esponsible,  we  mean  that  the  good  man  holds  him  to  be  justly 
3tinished." 

Responsibility  depends,  then,  on  two  things,  —  that  a  man  is 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  what  is  right,  and  that  whatever 
tie  does  is  determined  by  his  character.  This  capacity  depends 
3n  his  being  aware  of  the  meaning  of  his  acts,  and  so  of  their 
connection  with  other  acts,  and  contains  thus  an  element  not 
present  in  the  relations  of  animals. 

Except  for  the  authority  of  one  or  two  great  names,  there 
to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the  will  is  determined  by 
character."    If  character  means  the  principle  of  volition,  as  it  is 
regarded  in  our  analyses,  the  assertion  is  a  truism.     It  is  no  less 
true  if  character  is  defined  as  disposition;  all  our  dealings  with 
our  fellow-men  reckon  on  their  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
character.     The  distinction  made  by  Green  that  the  mind  acts 
from  its  own  nature  (the  motive  and  the  whole  process  of  will- 
ing being  within  the  mind)  is  no  more  and  no  less  true  of  the 
action  of  other  bodies.     The  emergence  of  new  sentiments  in 
character  might  be  urged  as  an  argument  for  free  will;  but  this 
is  of  no  more  significance  than  the  budding  of  trees  in  springtime. 
The  sense  of  freedom  is  the  sense  of  choice  between  two  motives; 
but  this  merely  depends  upon  the  intellectual  property  that  the 
object  willed  is  present  to  consciousness, —  in  case  of  choice  two 
objects  being  present  to  the  mind.     "So  far  is  the  consciousness 
of  freedom  from  being  a  ground  for  assuming  an  arbitrary  or 
undetermined  power  of  volition  that  it  is  exactly  what  would  be 
expected  to  accompany  the  process  of  determination  when  the 
object  concerned  was  a  conscious  mind.     Pull  a  body  to  the  right 
with  a  force  of  twelve  pounds  and  to  the  left  with  a  force  of 
eight;  it  moves  to  the  right.     Imagine  that  body  a  mind  aware 
of  the  forces  which  act  upon  it;  it  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
that  which,  for  whatever  reason,  appeals  to  it  most;  and  in  doing 
so  it  will,  just  because  it  is  conscious,  act  of  itself,  and  will  have 
the  consciousness  of  freedom."     But  which  motive  is  chosen  is 
fixed  and  dependent  upon  character,  that  cannot  choose  otherwise 
than  it  does;  and  the  sense  of  freedom  is  a  sheer  delusion.     The 
feeling  that  one  ought  to  have  acted  otherwise  implies  another 
sort  of  freedom,  according  to  which  he  only  is  truly  free  who 
chooses  the  right;  in  such  choice  it  is,  however,  the  character 
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which  acts,  and  thouf^h  a  man  is  free,  in  this  srnsc,  if  he  »<..-/ 
his  choirr  is  ilftminiu-cl.      I  ho  argument  uf   free  mill  in  r<-^i.\ 
to  ])iini?>hrnent  dor^  ni;t  explain  |nmishnient,  tnit  rt-n«ler«  i:  .r.<i 
I»liraliie.      It  would  be  ^en^ele^s  to  punish  except  j>,  liy  vo    :^ 
He  can  intluemc  a  man's  character.      l>etcriiimi>tn  kV^\  n  :  v-jl* 
punishment  wron^:  it  is  ni>t  cruelty,  but  kmtliieN%  to  ]*un.>*     ' 
saves  a  man  from  Murse,  from  degradation  of  charai  trr.  rri^^=j 
him  to  change  his  uleal,  and  thus  bringing  hiiiiMrlf  ini<>  r<j. 
rium  with  his  kind.     'I  he  reason  of  certain  doubts  »hi«::  -^^ 
bcfjinninf;   to  be   irit   to  day  with   regard  to  punishmrn:  >  -.:' 
larj^er  kn«mlrdi:e  of  iln*  deprndciK  c  of  men  on  their  ^'irr»'';r.  ".."^v 
hence  of  the  'ulpability  of  mm  leiy  as  a  Hhoie.  it  is  ni>t  jn  >•:  r\ 
tion  to  responsibility  as  sui  h,  but  to  the  tlistribution  of  rr«;*  £« 
bility. 

I'alucation,    the   seron<l   means  by  which   the    rn'*ral   vKr^ 

deft  lidrd,    1^    n«it    idrUtli    d    i\llh    N.ni.d    pro^ri-*>s.     \\\ 
iiMr.tl    idr.il    In    itM  il    (  ii  iiu'i  d,    b'll    l>    the    infl;\p:.ii    :  r   . 
mi  I  idid  Mithiu  r  u  h  •!•  iMiiti-  in-Tal  hiral.       |.«i  ii  \\\    r;  .,r.  :  : 
rr-'.  arc.  hi>wr\«r.  iri>i  p  tr.ibU  b«i;ind  tn^'cther,  in  th  i:  r=: 
f:<i(  s   h.iMil   in  hiU'l  uiih   p'.iii^iniii-iil,  ami  in  li;  it  ii  ir     .«  : 
ili>«  it\rrv  of  iitu  III-  .1-..      If  wi-  t.tke  onlv  the  irrii:  .l.ir  \\'.w  ■ 
irii  I  nl«N  tin-  ^;. .  .•!,  .!;,il  di>i  trd  the  itli-  d**  nhi*  h  an-  c  xtrri:.:-. 
or  l«-it  I"  !;:iiil.  t.'.c  iii-'\i  iD'iit  iif  nlr.ds  is  contMi'i"  .•«  M  \\:\  «  : 
ii"n,  .Old  ]■:  '.Ti^-*  111  •\  ti>i-ri-t>>ri- be  ili-v  rilK'd  as  an  f  •:   •    : 
'••■nrv.       I  ;,!  I  ■!  .1   i!i<  in  <>l  «  }i:]ilri  n  has  to  p::i  ihnn  :ri  :     *v  . 
:>r'  «•  \\\  Ml  If   !  .ti  i:p-\  I  uirut,  .md  tt*  m  iLe  thmi  ::.  :•    -  r. 
i  .  1-.       ^1  :  I  jf  m  \\  .'i'  !:.<  Ill  with  the  in>>r  .i  nr.:-  •  \ 
r  \\\  !'ii  '11  .IN  *  ;•  -III  »:!•■.  •  i*.  I  ha  rat  ler.       It  i>     n  r  • 
!  .j'.r-  ;■:•.  I  !•  •' n*.  .   i-r.  tn  !>r  <  .ipablr   i-f    fd..  ^:. 
!  h  r.i-  .ir-  ..Iv  -t  :  1  .   i  .»n  the  ri^ht  path. 

:.■.    ;•   A  w-  ill!,  ^  I  !!>  t;»'    nii»ril.  we  \\\\r  i.-.r  *   r. 
■    :■  ri!  L'-  'I'  I  I    •Ti  1  -;"  •  :•  '.     -  \arMi'js  \\\\-  .1*  .  t  i     : 
:iii'  «'f  wr..i  \\  iii.iv  br  ^:r  -  .:  » i*.  \    ^-  \ 
• .  i»f  M  :.:•  :t  s*  .nd  I'l  c-  •  .i  »■•:.-  r    :•. 

r   "T  J  .:jj  '.iii^     th'*   s  .r . : .  ,!   •  t    _: 

r  V*'  .1    as    tJ.i  If    I:   •r-T\     it    ;  •    . 

.   !;,•    1  ■w«r.      "  M:>!.'r  1    i^   i:  r 
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from  species  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  movement  of  sentiment, 
each  successful  variation  forming  the  basis  of  a  new  variation, 
and  the  differences  of  the  varieties  from  each  other  and  from  the 
original  species  increasing  with  their  distance  from  the  original 
species,  until  the  difference  amounts  to  a  difference  of  species. 
We  may  call  these  modifications  "accidental,"  but,  as  in  the 
physical  world,  they  are  so  only  as  we  regard  them  from  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  a  person  before  the  event;  they  have  their  causes 
if  we  can  find  them.  These  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  contact 
of  ditferent  minds.  Variability  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  size  of  a  genus,  but  only  in  so  far  as  greater  size  involves 
greater  complexity  and  variety  of  interests;  the  vast  but  homo- 
geneous societies  of  the  East  being  less  progressive  than  the  smaller 
but  more  complex  ones  of  the  West.  "  Where  freer  scope  is  left 
to  individual  inclinations  or  aptitudes,  there  the  friction  of  mind 
against  mind  is  more  intense.  New  ideas  are  generated  in  the 
more  vivid  consciousness  of  the  people,  and  life  becomes  more 
inventive." 

Species  developed  from  a  common  genus  will  show  some  com- 
mon traits  and  some  rules  of  mutual  observance,  savage  peoples 
which  have  divided  into  tribes  being  an  exception  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  statement,  for  the  reason  that  lower  societies  have  very 
little  moral  cohesion;  they  may  be  compared  to  lower  organisms 
which  reproduce  themselves  by  fission,  or  to  homogeneous  colo- 
nies of  animals,  like  sponges.  Under  the  generic  institutions  we 
most  not  include  those  which  arise  merely  as  the  result  of  similar 
circumstances.  Ideals  once  formed  advance  at  very  different 
rates,  though  the  tendency  to  divergence  is  always  being  cor- 
rected by  the  diffusion  of  ideas.  But  where  one  nation  takes 
ideas  from  another,  these  ideas  are  not  borrowed,  in  the  sense 
that  they  come  wholly  from  the  other  nation;  there  must  have 
been,  in  the  borrowing  nation,  a  development  of  ideas  up  to  the 
point  that  makes  the  borrowing  possible, —  a  similar  development 
to  that  of  the  nation  from  which  the  borrowing  takes  place,  due 
to  similar  circumstances.  The  communication  of  moral  ideas 
does  not  depend  upon  race-community,  as  is  shown  by  the  ready 
adoption  of  Western  ideas  by  such  nations  as  the  Hindoos  and 
Japanese. 

In  general  language,  we  identify  development  and  progress; 
and  this  is  true  also  in  the  case  of  morality.     Goodness  means 
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progress;  wickedness,  retrogression   or   else   stagiutit»n,  ^t.  x 
compared  with  advance,  is  retrogression.    **  In  changing:  fr  x  « 
form  to  another,  morality  changes  from  what  is  xi^ht  unac;  « 
set  of  conditions  to  wh.it  i^i  right  under  another  xrt.  axvi  ^y.i 
change  from  good  to  good  i»i  what  we  mean  by  In'tomin^  *<*:f: 
'i'o  deny  this  i^  to  fmd  some  other  standard  of  ail\ance  th.in  -.n  !.*? 
actual  movement  whii  h  has  taken  plac  e,  to  put  an  a/^/i-r.  i   rk':- 
tion  of  development  in  pLue  of  the  facts."     **  1  he  nigral  :'.r.  .• 
always,  therefore,  a  progress,  i.ir  either  the  soc  lety  is  ^mtK.is: 
goiHlncNS  represents  the  law  of  ii»i  ailvam  e,  i»r  if  the  v^  :ct\  :• :  i." 
of  a  larger  one,  its  ide.d  (.in  be  retrogressive  cmli  liria;«c  'V 
srx'iety  is  so  far  bad."     ".\nd  sinre  goiKiness  and  b-idnr^b  fi 
haust  the  fie  hi  ol  mi»ral  possibditie?*,  if  the  pro]  H»Mt  ions  that  f  *•: 
ness  MUMns  i»ri»gress,  and  b.nlness  regress,  are  l>»»th  trie,  mc  •:  < 
be  able  to  coiixert  them,  and  maintain  that  all  progress  i\  ti.r  :. 
giM)dnes<.  and  all  regress  to  b.nlness."       In  do  this,  ur    iy.-:<    1  » 
tini^iH^h   lM-tv\i  rii  dr^r.id.ition  .iinl   a   mere  il(-i:t'ner.i!:    n  «      * 
in\i'l\esa  ret  irn  tt»  siinpler  i  l•nllltl«lh^  a*  .in  .iii.i)i!..ii«>x:  :  ■  •  h  .r^   . 
envirimiiu-nt.     >';i  h  drL^cneratinn  as  ail.ij'i.ititiri  in  i  :ri   .::  ••  .*. 
in  .til   ii]i!r.  :<!:  kl  iir  a  SIM  iei\  as  a  uh<>lt-,  is  pfi'L'rr^^.       •    .-   ■ 
bri  oini-  liiiiiil  \*\   \i\  iMi:  III  the  d.irk  1k-i  «iiiie   th':s    U  tri  r    '.'.!<-     ' 
tinir   <  iri  Mii-.l.iiii  • -.  .lUil   the   like  is  ir':r  i-l   lu-ir.il   il-,:rr.'r 
uiiiji  r  »nii]'i«  r  «  <«ii«l!l:i'!i».      «  »M  .tije  .iriil  d«a!h  are  i  *.  .r...  v  •    ' 
«i|  the  lii.:li'  r  t\  {-t  •<!  orj  iiii  •in.  in  di^tiii'  ii'>n  iri>iii  thi   :■«•-•  *■  -■ 
mIih  li.  iir:lt!;il\  i:!^  I>\  ii'-:-  II.  .in   pr.M  In  .iIU  ett-rn.kl     i\\'\   ::• 
ditinn>  •>!  t!i'-  .I'lv.jiii.i^'ini  t\  I't  .  in  \*hi«  h  th*-  :nd:i  :i|  :.ii  :«  ;     ••    »" 

Ni  a  ^' 1  -M  \i  *\    :nili  r  «:m;-1i  t  •  -iniblhins  i-  ..n  !}-.••  h..:^-     *  ;  •  . 

re^^,  ll:  •■;;^;i  il  in '\   1:«    ••   •■■•li    the  in  i  lIi  liin-  « 't  .;•!.  .ir.i  r 

It  Is  tr':e  th.ii  !•  ■•!  ]".  r-'Ti-  *'\l*  i\  \:t  1|»  > »ii  ]>:-  ^:»  **.  *     :  v.'-  ^  >  ■ 
tht  \    ,\,t   lii>    151   lin  ;r   r»  ;  !•    •  n:  itii'ii   "I    the    »i!i    .-i    *,*.,*•    ■  " 
]■:■■.■:•■'.,  tin   i  \  :l  l:i  -  n  !•,»  .r  '.^f   •  •!    llu-*  w  !!I   .«*   id,   ,?.«  • 
I'-*  ■.•!:■  I         \'.  in  i\  1  •   <":■••  !i  •!,  I-  ■■ ».  th  it  I  hi'  k'  "  "i  mm::  :  *  ». 
tin.'         '    :.■!:    •  -  •    !■■  ;  ■    ^ri  -  !iir  ■  .^?i  >!;j'iil!!\      ^  .!  :  .  t:    .    -  • 
Ik-  ..Ti  .f  r-   1   !i.   \    in!' .!■  I '.    :!••!!    l-i-inis  iu..r  ii'.\  «  h  .r.\»  v  :  . 
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Statement  involves  the  use  of  the  word  right  in  the  sense  of  "cor- 
rect," or  "  intelligible,"  "  accountable  by  reflection."  Nor  is  the 
doctrine  fatalistic.  Fatalism  implies  that  men  act  at  the  impulse 
of  some  force  which  they  do, not  understand;  "but  the  history  of 
mankind  is  the  history  of  beings  who,  through  their  own  gift  of 
consciousness,  subdue  circumstances  to  their  own  characters." 
In  judging  a  nation's  development,  we  must  not  interpret  it 
according  to  our  own  likings,  as  progression  or  retrogression;  nor 
must  we  imagine  retrogression  from  relaxation  of  duties  in  some 
certain  directions,  but  must  regard  the  society  and  its  institutions 
as  a  whole. 

The  test  of  higher  organization  usually  given  is  that  of  increas- 
ing differentiation  of  parts  with  corresponding  specialization  of 
function.  But  the  main  course  of  progress  is  not  linear,  or  in 
one  continuous  direction;  apparent  reversions  to  former  types 
are  only  apparent;  the  new  type  stands  higher  than  the  old.  In 
other  words,  history  moves  in  cycles.  It  follows,  from  this,  that 
mere  differentiation  is  insufficient  for  definition.  While  the 
differentiation  advances,  its  significance  alters,  or,  let  us  say,  the 
relative  places  of  specialization  and  of  unity  alter.  Along  with 
differentiation  goes  a  process  of  integration.  Great  revolutions 
simplify.  The  result  of  greater  and  greater  heterogeneity  is  to 
produce  a  new  principle,  which  combines  the  warring  elements. 
The  definition  of  progress  by  increased  differentiation  is  lacking 
in  two  ways :  It  tells  us  nothing  of  the  forces  by  which  prog- 
ress is  produced,  and  it  gives  no  connected  view  of  the  actual 
facts  of  historical  development.  A  general  statement  of  progress 
in  its  formal  sense  is  fpund  in  the  conception  of  a  struggle  of 
ideals.  But  as  in  this  struggle  the  survival  of  the  fittest  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  destruction  of  those  who  represented  the 
defeated  ideal,  but  the  supplanting  of  their  ideal  by  another,  the 
movement  is  one  of  comprehension,  and  we  should  expect  to 
find,  and  do  find,  the  history  of  morality  exhibit  the  gradual 
development  of  a  universal  moral  order,  good  not  for  one  group 
of  men  but  for  all.  It  would  be  a  misapprehension  to  regard 
this  change  as  merely  quantitative,  as  if  the  virtues  were  the  same 
whether  they  applied  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale.  "The  quan- 
titative extension  is  parallel  with,  and  in  reality  proceeds  from,  a 
change  in  the  conception  of  the  human  person  himself."  In 
primitive  communities,  the  individual  is  so  limited  that  he  can 
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hardly  l)c  called  an  imlividtial  at  all.  First  among  the  ( >rr<t*  r 
we  find  the  person  the  enilHxiiment  of  the  S(>rial  i>rdff.  V.:  :i 
limited  sense.  **\Vhen  this  limitation  breaks  down.  i:>:  -r 
indixidiiid  stands  f(»rth  as  independent  and  sicU  i  ••n^r !•«.«.  v^ 
author  of  the  laws  he  obeys,  we  have  at  the  s.ime  wmc  t'"!c  r i-*: 
sion  of  the  area  oi  pers«)ns  with  whom  he  is  in  m-Til  rrli!.  i 

**  It  matters  little  that  the  Western  ideal  of  a  N«Hiet\  i»i  h:rr^i  "* 
is  realized  to  so  slight  an  extent.  *lhe  iileal  exists  anil  \rz.:  i 
the  ini  liision  of  mankind."  'i'he  principle  of  denb*craiT.  «i..s 
we  are  enj^a^eil  in  working  out,  '•  eontinnes  or  iK:rha(>^  sujKrsrt!-^ 
tmdrr  miK  h  more  c 'nnplex  ronditions  ami  over  .1  wider  ruurc  .r 
institutions,  the  Mme  prim  iple  as  Christianity  intro«iurrd." 
is  nnt  iiierelv  an  ulentital  element  in  manv  iniiivuiual  sutr«.  S.' 
n  f  omp^ehen^1^e  ideal.  1  he  |>ower  of  naturali/.itum,  r\:r^i:  '  : 
laws,  i nternation.il  ai  tion  aiivm^;  the  working  eLissr^.  ctt  . 
thi^. 

'1  his  *'f  ninprrliriuiMii  "   !>.  not   inrn-Iv  nne  *'i   \*rv^^\^.'r, 
di-jitii  .i>  Will .   the  nli'.tl  irii  ImIi".  imT  miK  thr  prr-^  :;:  .-!  ::;. 
bit    it^   \^hiilr  lilt  irr  .lU-i.      I  iutu-%  h  (M*  alu.iV'^  \»'.in   ri  • 
t«i  j»  i'»liril\,  )•  ;!  thr  r  iiiji-  i»f   ^rnef-ili'iii-^  t'»  uh  >:n  !;.•-* 
w.ii   '.III  til.    .iiiil    th'-    iiitrr: -ti    whnh    it    w.!\    !w!:i'.*«i    • 
sn  'jfi  il  wiTf  liiiiitnl  .lU'i.       .l/'ffx  Wi'/  if  kiiiu;^^   i'..  <.,.  r   •^■« 
of  NrJM^huf''^  «»|   ;ill   a^'i -,  b':i  «liriLreni  a^'i"-  hi^'-    .:j!    r^' 
af'f'es  m.'t  ijiite  fljrr»r«Mtl\ .      Ai   th.i-   pre>ent  d.i>,    t:,r    :. 
re«»pt»n'«il)ilitv  is  i\tru'!:iu'  inilrfini'ilv. 

A  (oniiiMu  piihin  tl  iiU  il  d-H-  n-it  niran  a  iin;\rr'*-. 
C'lirNer  ft)nns  »»f  ili-|';tr  ii:-.i|i]u  •:,  lii!,  un  thr  I'trn  r  • 
n.iM<iti>  ^Tow  in-ir»*  r«-t"in»'l  in  [init  uli^-.*!-.,  ihr\  ,::  .•  ::. 
Ci'j'tible.  \\  h  it  .L  j-ii;'.'  1  r.-,!ii  iMiii ,  "f  .1  p 'iiii<  il  • 
of  l.'iri»pr,  W't'ill  111'-  i!i.  I  •  t)i«-  -  .;--'i:  .!;  -ri  •■!  i:j!trn  i*.  •. 
i^hiMf-iit  forth''  mIi  a:'.!..!  I    i:r;:.  !.iii  irrt^jNin*;';   #•  n.i;.  • 

\\'- *  lun  »l  MV  whit  tii«-  I  :'.    :•■   "I   '-••  .» !\  ..".li  ••:  m  t  . 
b«-.        Hh«-th'-r  iMinkind  Mill   !"'   .l^'.^   i  •  t.tki*  iii*  •  .^m:i;«    i 
aj;  iiTi  •    1  pn:  ■!  ■■!    :*  «■,  i-r  «!»'■!'.   r  h'i!n:in   s«»«  ictv  inav   n 
wh'l'-,  'h-    li-tr   \  •■-:,!»!■•■  r   :-.  :i  ■   I  li\    i  :.:,.•.•  r  !\jk-  «.|  ri:H:cr  r 
u.',.'  h  I..  i\    i:.-*  uri  ::.••  f  \t:':.  !r  ■:ii  !:.»■ 
•  'I  ::..'..  ■■:»   ■  ■  ii-  •  itLi-r   ;i  1  ■.■•.:  l"^•■    .■,'  \ 
I  w  !.ifcr  •:;•  r  .  »!      !!•■...      .  .' 
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ry  with  each  age;  (2)  that,  as  the  ideal  changes  from  age  to  age, 
e  highest  moral  principle  or  sentiment  will  change  with  it. 
At  the  present  time,  a  belief  has  gained  great  authority,  that 
t  sense  of  duty  is  transitory  and  will  finally  disappear;  but 
lether  we,  with  Spencer,  identify  obligation  with  coercion,  or 
iderstand  it  as  the  relation  of  a  part  of  conduct  to  the  rest,  in 
either  sense  is  the  proposition  true  as  it  stands.  If  duty  means 
^nstxainty  it  by  no  means  follows  that  constraint  will  cease  with 
"Ogress;  for  constraint  arises  from  confronting  one  inclination 
Lth  a  higher  idea,  and  its  disappearance  would  mean  that  incli- 
itions  had  become  constant;  this  is,  however,  impossible.  The 
:tion  of  a  final  stage  of  mobile  equilibrium  is  an  unwarranted 
mclusion  from  the  fact  that  all  morality  involves  a  cycle  of  con- 
iict  in  mobile  equilibrium.  But  the  theory  represents  a  truth, 
-the  truth  that  morality  at  no  time  implies  in  itself  the  sense  of 
aty.  The  sense  of  duty,  as  involving  the  hard  feeling  of  com- 
alsion,  of  subjection  to  authority,  and  bound  up  with  the  sense 
i  sin,  a  sense  stronger  in  proportion  to  merit  or  the  interval 
etween  first  inclination  and  final  moral  willing,  may  and  is  giving 
lace  to  a  higher  conception.  In  the  family,  this  may  already 
e  found,  where  self-sacrifice  and  aid  are  matters  of  affection  and 
i^ndered  freely.  In  the  higher  ideal,  we  have  that  love  of  man 
3r  a  higher  and  larger  order  than  himself  which  morality  repre- 
ents  as  solidarity  with  society,  a  continually  progressive  society 
I  free  individuals;  which  religion  represents  as  the  love  for  and 
I  God. 

And  at  the  last  two  questions  may  be  asked:  (i)  whether  the 
[ifficulties  in  which  Christianity  is  placed  at  the  present  day  do 
lot  arise  from  absorption  of  its  highest  idea  into  the  conceptions 
nd  the  practice  of  morality,  so  that  the  religious  sentiment  is 
tarved;  and  (2)  whether  the  ideal  of  a  free  cooperation  in  the 
»TOgress  of  humanity  may  not  be  used  to  interpret  the  belief  in 
mmortality,  putting  in  the  place  of  individual  immortality  the 
:ontinuance  of  life  in  the  persons  whom  the  individual  may  affect. 
n  "  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics ' '  July,  1 89  2,  Alexander  com- 
>ats  some  misinterpretations  of  "  Natural  Selection  in  Morals,"  which 
le  says  are  partly  due  to  Spencer's  Individualism.  Natural  Selec- 
ion  in  social  life  does  not  mean  necessarily  destruction  of  individu- 
ds,  but  is  a  struggle  of  ideals,  such  as  that  between  Individualism 
ind  Collectivism, — in  which  Selection  seems  to  favor  Collectivism. 
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The  will  is  not  free;  the  mistake  of  regarding  it  as  free  is  the  result  of  the 
failure  to  perceive  that  punishment  looks  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past,  —  is  a 
means  of  prevention,  not  a  requital.  The  right  to  punish  does  not  rest,  there- 
fure,  upon  the  Sense  of  Justice;  but  punishment  is  justifiable  as  a  means  of 
prevention.  Its  choice,  like  that  of  other  evils  as  the  alternatives  of  greater 
ones,  is  the  practice  of  the  principle,  The  end  justifies  the  means.  Those 
who  repudiate  this  principle  have  not  generally  looked  deeply  into  its  mean- 
ing; moreover,  it  has  been  misused.  In  putting  it  in  practice,  several  things 
must  be  observed :  — 

1.  The  end  to  be  served  must  be  a  good  one; 

2.  The  choice  of  means  causing  pain  is  permissible  only  when  no  other 
means  are  possible; 

3.  The  pain  must  be  reduced  to  the  least  possible; 

4.  The  pain  must  be  less  than  would  be  involved  in  the  omission  of  this 
particiilar  choice. 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  untenable,  because :  — 

1.  It  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  God. 

2.  Supposing  a  God  to  be  existent,  we  cannot  name  him  either  good  or 
bad.  "  God  is  good  "  means  **  He  does  good  to  the  world  and  its  inhabitants"; 
but  of  the  world  we  know  only  the  little  earth,  and  of  God  we  know  nothing. 

3.  If  we  will,  nevertheless,  predicate  goodness  or  badness  of  God,  we  must 
call  him  bad,  since  all  beings  known  to  us  suffer  much  pain  and  have  little 
pleasure.  The  gods  of  the  savages,  who  are  not  yet  led  away  by  theological 
hair-splitting,  are  evil. 

4.  But  if  we  still  persist  in  naming  God  good,  then  we  cannot  suppose  him 
to  be  also  cruel,  and  even  more  cruel  than  the  hardest-hearted  of  mortals. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  assumes  the  existence  of  a  soul; 
but  the  difference  between  human  beings  and  the  higher  animals  is  not  so 
great  that  one  can  ascribe  an  especial  soul  to  men. 

6b   But  if  a  soul  exists,  it  cannot  be  tortured,  since  it  is  immaterial. 
7.  And  the  deeds  which  God  will  thus  punish  deserve,  on  the  theory  of 
punishment  as  prevention,  no  requital. 

It  is  not  immaterial  to  us  whether  men  have  a  good  or  an  evil  opinion  of  us. 

1.  Because  we  hope  for  advantages  from  a  good  opinion. 

2.  Because  we  are  vain. 

Vanity  arose,  in  the  first  place,  because  admiration  was  useful  to  men,  just 
as  it  is  useful  to  the  birds  at  pairing-time,  and  habit  rendered  it  agreeable  in 
itself.  Men  therefore  desire  it,  even  when  it  has  no  especial  use,  because 
**  they  know  that  all  admiration  is  followed  by  a  strong  feeling  of  pleasure."  ^ 
The  difference  between  man  and  the  peacock  in  respect  to  vanity  is  merely 
that  he  desires  to  be  admired  for  other  things  than  outer  appearance  alone, — 
for  courage,  strength,  cleverness,  the  tools  of  battle,  and  many  other  things. 
Since,  among  human  beings,  men  and  not  women  choose  their  mates,  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  most  beautiful  women  possible,  women 
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rmli-aviir  tn  rrmlrr  thcm«clvci  licautiful.  cxprmling  greater  efforts  ai  !^»  tctef 
in  ;;ri-ati'r  in  tlitir  caiu.*  than  in  that  of  the  pi'acuck.  They  cii«irar< -r  i.  »«rw 
mcnt  their  mitwar't  attrai-ti\rncii»  by  amiahihty.  ilcvcmeia*  hoiucl^4i  is*'.aKr* 
and.  in  our  'lti\<t,  wraith;  hut  l>catity  alway*  makrn  the  fttri>ngr«t  ia.7rrmk* 
\i\***n  the  man.  Mm  drkiic  tn  l>e  aJinirnl  rather  ("t  other  thtngi  ihai  -C 
HJF'l  .ip|>''.iraiii  I',  thi'ii^h  ftir  thift,  t'ln,  tit  siime  extent 

Hut  \aiuiv  may  Im*  I'l'in  tr-1  ti>  ( I  i  im  the  griiun>l  that  it  i«  a  'l^-wrr  i  :7*itf 
envy,  aii'i  i  iivy  i>  pain  nipl  ^Wfs  riM-  In  hatrnl;  (  2i  ••n  the  he  !<•&[•(■..  p  sa. 
tliat  the  vam  m.in  ni<>rf'  I'lt'-ii  «>allrrft  pain  U>nu  nut  lirui)*  a'lmirr-l  t.^.ao  n;''- 
encos  plrasurf  fr-'in  a<!iiiir.iti<>n:  (^pun  the  intrilei.tual  i;fi<un  i  !^  i'  is?"* 
remii-rn  a  man  uii  .ip.iMe  nf  im|*erkiinal  interest  in  Nature.  Art.  I';..*,:' 
athi  '^cirni  c.  Kntirc  frcrihiiii  l'r<iin  \aiiitv  •  nul  I.  hnwcvrr,  lie  atlainc^!  %«ii  r> 
a  Uir  of  Li>ni]>U-te  i<i<ilatiitn.  Ilrcauoe  of  thr«e  rra»'in«  t't  )>lamr.  mra  )  ?  t 
ctinfi-A«  that  thry  at.t  fr<ini  \anity,  hut  |;ive  nthcr  rea>i>nft  f<»f  tleexit  pr. «■;<•-. 
Iiy  this  fi'rhi»|».* 

Anitiiliiifi  may  \*v  lilarncl  on  i;rouiiiI«  similar  !••  thote  on  whuh  tarrv  a 
Maiiir  1.  lliiwrvcr,  thi»  fn-hn^  ur^rt  t<i  nun\  u«elul  a«.l«,  an  1  with.,  si  '.  :-^ 
wi'uM  tiii'l  lilt' rr^t  ( 'r  (^ri  al  vll-irt  Anl  *ini  r,  liecauie  i4  itt  uftrJ..r-« 
aiiiliiti'iii  1%  Irss  lilaiiir>i  than  \an>tv,  nirn  arr  iii'<re  rra'!y  tn  ai.kn«i«lc  :^  •**: 

Ill'-V     p   ms'-'.H    it. 

W'r   'Ir^ifi-   t  I   .ipi"  .ir  «<-ll   III  thr   rv«  *  «■•   ■l*  t*.  fJ-'-frf  .rr  mr   .    - .  ri 
HA-.   .1-.;   l..i!i.-!,  an  I   a'li  .  t   Kij^h   t.<-ui.it;r.  ^rrat   h  -iir*lk.  an  !   .^irTi       -.   ■ 
h'. ;       1  *\   1^  li.i  I;    1  :jt  ■!  :*  in  ■  '^^.irx.      1  ■  r  -t  ii.t.  wi  ■  rr  {     %i.    «  i».^,i.^    .   «   t. 
tl.    .  .ir>  .  \\:\\i  \    Jr'i  :..'..     I   I.-  ^l-.-l. ,  !l  •  \  .  >  ill  I  ii   '  i:  al!  a*A. ..    «•#•        j-    r 
t  ■  iii.ilii   If .r  1. 1.'  "s  .i:      ;■.!■'     '  ■    p-  '>^i":.If,  im  ti  ij.  .•:  \-r^    mr  •  J  *:  :;  '  i  i    • 
pi«  t-ii  I  t>    >■•*,    :    it  I ';.'>■!■■•«  1.-  t  ti<    in  thf  II  poui  r 
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far  aev  attminment.  Man  is,  moreoveri  the 
far  be  feeb  most  strongly,  and  in  his  complicated 
hmw%  soaMthxng  out  of  order.  For  this  reason, 
pan  tfaaa  pleasure.  Hie  bad  man  has  only  pangs  of 
aad»  if  he  is  superstitious,  the  fear  of  punishment 
to  ay  whether  the  bad  man  or  the  good  man  is 
depends  rather  on  temperament,  power  of  self- 
^aasaiiy  these  truths  may  seem  harmful;  and  if  the 
tfaaa  die  bad  man,  and  goodness  should  be  sought,  only 
lo  misch  of  die  tratk  sImmM  be  revealed  as  is  not  antagonistic  to  this  end. 
Bat  the  sood  man  is  aot  the  higher,  although,  because  goodness  is  useful, 
OBT  edncatioB  has  aoempced  to  make  us  believe  this.  The  animals  may  be 
imselfish  as  vefl  as  man;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disinterested  search  for  truth 
is  Dot  fScmiid  among  the  animals.  Hie  attainment  of  truth  is,  moreover, 
pleasurable  to  die  searcher,  turning  painful  desire  for  truth  to  pleasurable 
fiilfiliDeiiL 

Dr.  Ree's  later  book,  "The  Origin  of  Conscience  "  (**  Die  Entstehung  des 
Gewissens,"  1885),  does  not  add  anything  distinctly  new  in  theory  to  this 
first  book;  it  b  rather  noticeable  for  what  it  omits  of  the  peuimism  of  the 
earlier  book,  for  a  more  moderate,  thoughtful,  and  less  assertive  tone,  than  for 
additional  theories  or  even  much  further  elaboration  of  the  old  theories,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  derivation  of  the  Sense  of  Justice.  It  traces  the  savage 
custom  of  the  revenge  of  death  through  its  displacement  by  the  payment  of 
blood-money,  up  to  the  Bnal  substitution  of  state  punishment,  ruiiishment 
does  not  grow  out  of  revenge,  but  succeeds  it.  It  is  not  revenge,  though  the 
desire  that  the  guilty  may  be  punished  and  the  desire  for  revenge  may  be 
mixed,  in  some  cases.  Pain,  not  the  Sense  of  Justice,  drives  the  savage  to 
revenge.  Punishment  does  not  grow  out  of  the  Sense  of  Justice,  but  the 
latter  out  of  the  former.  The  interference  of  the  state  with  the  revenge  of 
the  individual  is  at  Hrst  a  mediation  between  the  two  parties  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  interest  of  the  community;  later,  the  state  arrives  at 
a  method  of  punishment  for  the  purpose  of  prevention. 

Hume's  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  has  been  confirmed  by  Anthro- 
pology. The  savage  sees  in  natural  phenomena  the  action  of  living  beings 
endowed  with  mental  faculties  like  his  own,  and  he  gradually  comes  to  transfer 
this  action  to  beings  not  in,  but,  according  to  his  new  idea,  behind,  phenomena. 
The  gods  of  primitive  religions  are  moral  only  as  the  peoples  whose  gods  they 
are,  are  moral.  As  society  progresses,  religion  falls  behind,  and  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  old  doctrines  must  be  introduced  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
later  standard.  Then  the  gods,  as  moral  with  the  morality  of  this  later  date, 
are  imagined  as  commanding  the  later  standard,  and  to  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment by  the  state  is  added,  as  a  preventive  force,  that  of  the  punishment  of 
the  gods.  The  gods  command  what  men  command,  forbid  what  men  forbid. 
The  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jahveh,  was,  like  Zeus,  a  nature-god,  and 
took  revenge  as  men  did.     When  a  later  date  demanded  a  standard  of  greater 

>  Dr.  Ree  appears  to  depart  from  his  general  theory  here  and  identify  sympathy  with 
morality. 
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humanity,  Christ  cmme,  and  he  repreieiited  the  God  of  the  OU  T 
no  longer  as  revcnf^cful  and  passionate,  but  as  pnaacwim  the 
sympathy  which  he  felt  in  himself.    'Ilie  later  standard  ui   the  N 
ment  takes  into  consideration  motives  as  well  as  deetis,  ami 
tively  as  well  as  forbids.     Hut  the  (»od  of  the  New  Tettammt  ■ 
love;  if  his  love  is  unrctumed,  he  liecomes  angry,  like  mm. 

The  Catef(oric  Imperative  in  the  individual  is  merely  the  rrs«h 
vidual  education,     ('(inscience  alone  accomplishes  little;  iiCher 
the  desire  to  do  right  —  fear  of  punishment,  etc.  —  are  stroii|cer. 
in  itself,  giMxi  or  liad,  t>ut  «>nly  s«i  far  as  it  is  useful  tir  harmful. 

Sympathy  is  to  s«ime  degree  innate, —  how  it  ari«e  wc  caniKiC 
has  l>een  prcsened  by  natural  selection. 
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Part  II 

INTRODUCTION 

Twenty  years  ago,  any  one  about  to  deal  with  moral  science 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  might  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  preface  his  work  with  a  statement  of  cogent 
reasons  for  the  assumption  of  such  a  standpoint.  At  a  time  when 
Theology  saw  in  Darwinism  only  a  weapon  of  the  anti-theologi- 
cal party,  and  when  even  many  scientists  were  not  yet  decided  as 
to  the  worth  of  the  new  ideas,  the  right  of  the  student  to  make 
use  of  them  in  psychological  and  ethical  investigations  might 
have  been  a  subject  for  dispute.  Yet  even  in  the  beginning  the 
attitude  of  apology  was  assumed  oftener  without,  than  within, 
English-speaking  countries,  for  the  very  reason  that  exactly 
among  the  race  from  which  Darwin  sprang,  the  warfare  of  his 
conception  of  animate  nature  with  older  systems  was  fiercest. 
At  the  present  date,  the  attitude  of  opinion  is  changed  in  all 
countries.  The  Theory  of  Evolution  has  few,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
have  any,  enemies  among  the  students  of  science.  "  With  Louis 
Agassiz  died  the  last  opponent  of  Darwinism  deserving  scientific 
notice,"  says  Haeckel.*  Theology  itself  has  ceased  from  extreme 
hostilities,  and  many  theologians  have  even  found  in  the  idea  of 
Evolution  an  argument  with  which  to  defend  teleological  doc- 
trine. The  present  opponents  of  Darwinism  as  applied  to  psy- 
chology and  ethics  rather  contest  its  special  worth  for  these 
provinces  than  deny  its  validity  in  them.  Nevertheless,  a  uni- 
versal acceptance  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  theory;  and  since 

*  "  Natiirliche  Schdpfungsgeschichte,"  8th  ed.,  p.  109. 
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ethics  is,  nl)ove  all  other  sciences,  the  one  th.it  should  m*>«!  *j^^y. 
to   persuade   rather  ih.in  to  ulien.ite, — ami   this   the  m- rr. -.y 
slninger  its  ronvirtioni»f  its  own  truth,  —it  in.i>  Ik*  mcii  •.    '•--• 
or  ri'rtt.'ite   s<»iiie   of  the   re.iMtiis  which  juMit'v.  ir>'iii  alTn -:  . 
modern  stand |HMn(>«.  at  least  a  tentative  a]iplit  atinri  ••(  the  . '.-. 
of    livohition   t'i  ethical  iheorv.     Such  a  sl.itriiimt.  i^r  rr^'^:' 
nient,  intist  he  an  atteni]it   t<i  dmnMiNtrate   the  \.il:<!]t\   •  !  v 
throry  in  this  |in»\iruf',  and  lo  f!i\r  v»in«'  j^himI  rf'.i<^>n>  !  •:  *. 
po^in^'.  1/  /*//.'/7,  ih.it  a  stirvcycif  ethical  ipn  <»iitiriN  iT-*:\\  \:.r  ;.   • 
of  \ii'iv  it  furni-^lus  m  ly  he  of  ethical  titdity.      1  he  pr—  i  ■  •  *    • 
iitdilv  c  an  Ik-  fniind,  ultiniatclv,  niilv  in  tlu*  rcN'.lt^  ^t^  thr  ::.•?>' 
^ati(»n  itM-li. 

1  here  is  luit  inu-  pliav  cif  the  thei>l<>^ii  al  due  trine  ••!  t  :rx: 
i\ith  wlui  h  the  iiurr   idc-a  nf  an  cMtluthin  «>f  lite.  l»\   it'^ '.i 
sidcTcd.  i>  dint  tly  at  \.iii.ii)i  r.   this  is  the  dix  !r:nr  di  i  n-.: 
as  taiiehl  liy   the  older    Ihinh'^i,  whu  h  at  i  i-pti  d   the-  «^;*-r.  \ 
c  !.  i;itirs  c»f  (ic-nrsi,  jN  literal  hi*l'»rv,  n^t  a*.  ]iv  .iMi    ;.  ••*.*    . 
.  :j  '■ri'iit.d  .dl'i.''»r\ .      l'.-  ?^m-'-ti  \]\'-  t!:f  ■•:)    •»(    l.\-ij  .v    n  .  •   .  • 
1.1-  I  •■!  (  r«MtiMii  .i^  a   |»rmi!l  I'TimiM-'II  «•!    !iiiTi«r  »  •:.  i    •   ■ 
in  ■• ;    M  ill   ti  I    ifil  .in  r  vv  i!ii    U\t  t\    1  i  a  ^,  li*  ;^\<  i  n   it    .i":I    f  «■ 
III    ..:i    lliin.il  ;i;'Jilli   iTl-'il  ••!   t-Tre-  Ir  -ru  mi!!".  •'::.         .n    ;•:.; 
uliii  h  •^'  t  the  uiiiM  r--  ;!i  iii    :■,  n.     -  !'i'.m  »  ii  ::  .  t:-!  t'ii  *    •':    i    ' 
cif  a  tf  tM^i  iiul'.'ir  il    .•    i'!   :.i  •■  \:  :«:^''n  ii  i:  .r  -1  !  »a  ••:  i*  a  j    ■ 
i"'.\'    'ir-li  r  "f  d'  .t  l"i:iii  n*.  i!'.-  :■    i^  im  s  .•  h  in  i  •  *>  \t\  -    -rr: 
f.. -M    ;^  •    •   M  i 
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observer  of  such  matters,  reports  that  the  Siberians  had  no  idea 
td  a  Creator.  When  Burchill  suggested  the  idea  of  creation  to 
the  Bachapin  Kaffirs,  these  'asserted  that  everything  made  itself/ 
ind  that  trees  and  herbage  grew  by  their  own  will."^  "As 
regards  Tahiti,  Williams  observes  that  the  *  origin  of  the  gods 
and  their  priority  of  existence  in  comparison  with  the  formation 
of  the  earth,  being  a  matter  of  uncertainty  even  among  the  native 
priests,  involves  the  whole  in  the  greatest  obscurity/  " ^  "When 
the  Capuchin  missionary,  Merolla,  asked  the  queen  of  Singa  in 
Western  Africa  who  made  the  world,  she,  'without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, readily  answered,  "My  ancestors."'"'  "The  Bongos 
of  Sudan  had  no  conception  of  there  being  a  Creator,"  *  the  Adi- 
pones,  the  Californian  Indians,  before  they  came  in  contact  with 
white  men,  the  Crees,  the  Zulu  Kaffirs,  the  Hottentots,  had  no 
idea  of  a  creation.  "Even  in  Sanscrit,  there  is  no  word  for 
creation,  nor  does  any  such  appear  in  the  Rigveda,  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  or  in  Homer."  *  The  idea  of  a  creation  in  any  sense  is  not, 
then,  universal,  and  cannot  be  asserted  to  be  innate,  a  priori^ 
primordial,  or  essential  to  human  nature.  Nor,  assuming  the 
standpoint  of  belief  in  a  Creator,  is  there  any  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  he  would  have  chosen  the  one  rather  than  any  other 
method  of  creation.  The  internal  as  well  as  the  external  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  too  literal  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  rapidly  causing  the  abandonment  of  dogmatism  with  respect 
to  this  point;  and  any  other  interpretation  than  a  literal  one 
cannot,  as  has  been  said,  logically  object  to  a  theory  of  Becom- 
ing based  on  scientific  grounds. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  many  of  our  greatest  scientific  theories 
that  their  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  the  explanation  of  facts 
fill  us  with  a  sense  of  wonder  that  they  had  not  long  before  sug- 
gested themselves  to  scientists.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to 
attempt,  in  a  Cartesian  spirit,  to  free  ourselves  from  all  the  prej- 
udice of  previous  dogma  and  regard  only  the  general  course  of 
nature,  we  could  not  logically  avoid  the  conclusion,  even  from  a 
superficial  view,  that  a  theory  of  the  gradual  development  of 
existing  forms  has  far  more  probability  on  its  side  than  that  of  a 
creation  from  without  which  broke  in  upon  natural  process,  and 
placed  ready-made  suns  and  planets  in  the  heavens,  and  finished 
beasts  and  men  upon  the  earth.     Everywhere  in  the  organic  world 

1  "  Origin  of  CiviUzation."  «  Ibid.  »  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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we  behold  the  urixoss  of  growth,  the  (icvclopment  of  germs thf  "i^ 
sag!'  of  the  inorg.uiir  into  ihe  org;init-,  and  of  the  or^.inii.  m:    '^ 
inorg.inir  agnin, — change  and  transformation  iindi-r  naiar^i  .i« 
The  4liMi(  iiltv  \\hi(  h  dirtc-n-nte  of  ft>rni  ami   fiini  tion  .r.  !Z.t 

m 

various  NptM-irs  offers  tu  a  !hf«»ry  of  K\olution  is  liy  n-'  T-anr.   • 
large  .IS  hasoitt-n  heen  <  l.unird;  as  gri'.it  diilrn-ni  e  e\;«'>  '-  !•"- 
the  (i.ik  and  the  ai  <irn.  truni  whit  h  we  know  it.  neit-rth' i'««.  * 
spring:  as  nun  h  i  nntrasi   is  exhibited  U'tween  the   bjimr- !■  .■ 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  winter  ami  the  brilliant  foh.ijr  i'*: 
llowers  which  they  put   fi»rlh  umU-r  the  wanner   sr;n   iif   s;  r -^ 
<iuite  as  great  <»»nir,isis  may  be  iound,  in  the  life  nf  e\cr^  r.  .■:.-- 
l>eing.  between  the  single  <  ell  and  the  inilixuiual  «  omj  Ictr-.'- 
attainetl  at  bin!  I,  betuern  infamy  and  morally  t  harai  tcri7c<i  ::*...' 
hood  ami  womanhood,  bctwrin  the  \igor  of  full  niat'irii\  ir.-:  :v 
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have  preceded  more  complex  ones;  in  other  words,  it  could  not 
logically  conceive  the  process  as  other  than  an  evolution. 

Traces  of  an  idea  of  Evolution  may  be  found  in  various  crude 
forms  in  nearly  all  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  especially 
in  Anaximander,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  Empedocles,  and  later 
in  Aristotle.  Such  traces  may  even  be  found  in  many  heathen 
mythologies  in  contradistinction  from  the  Judaic.  The  progress 
of  investigation,  establishing  the  universality  of  natural  law  and, 
in  every  province,  the  gradual  character  of  change  was,  before 
Darwin,  as  it  has  been  since  his  work,  in  the  direction  of  such  a 
theory,  as  was  shown  by  the  ready  acceptance  with  which  Dar- 
winism met,  if  not  by  the  world  at  large,  at  least  by  the  majority 
of  scientists.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  there  were 
others  at  work  under  the  influence  of  thoughts  similar  to  if  not 
identical  with  those  that  inspired  the  researches  and  experiments 
of  Darwin;  and  the  nebular  theory  of  Kant  had  already  claimed 
in  Astronomy  what  the  Darwinian  claimed  in  Biology.  "  When 
Kant,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Heavens,  which  has  become 
the  fundament  of  modern  Astronomy,  says,  'Give  me  matter  and 
I  will  make  you  a  wcfrld,*  what  he  intended  to  express  was  that 
the  natural  laws  of  matter  are  perfectly  competent  to  render 
comprehensible  to  us  the  development  of  our  well-known  solar 
system."  * 

In  the  very  beginning,  the  theory  of  Evolution  may  be  said  to 
have  had  three  distinct  branches,  represented  by  the  Nebular 
Theory  in  Astronomy,  Haeckel's  Ontogeny,  and  the  Biology  of 
Lamarck,  Darwin,  Wallace^rSpd  Huxley;  and  to  these  should 
properly  be  added  the  Sociological  Ethics  of  Spencer,  which  was 
not,  however,  worked  out  to  a  complete  system.  But  Du  Prel 
says  of  later  research :  "  In  the  progress  of  modem  science,  no 
principle  has  proved  so  fruitful  as  that  of  evolution.  All  branches 
compete  with  one  another  in  its  use,  and  have  brought  about  by 
its  aid  the  most  gratifying  results.  Geology  interprets  the  signifi- 
cance of  superimposed,  hardened  strata  of  the  earth's  crust  in  the 
sense  of  a  history  of  the  earth's  development;  Biology,  in  union 
with  the  study  of  fossils,  arranges  the  living  and  petrified  speci- 
mens of  plants  and  animals  in  their  order,  and  constructs  a  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  organic  life;  Philology  prepares  a 
genealogical  tree  of  languages,  and  finds  in  it  signs  which  throw 

»  Du  Prel :  «  Die  Entwickh  ^te  dcs  WelUlls." 
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light  on  prehistoric  times,  and  reveal  facts  forgotten  for  ih'Vju^ 
of  years;  Anthropolugy  ilisco\ers  in  the  furtn  and  exf»rr««.  i  ' 
human  Ix'ings  nidimrntary  signs  that  point  to  a  thci>r>  ot  in* 
o])mt'nt  from  lower  forms;  ami,  finally,  History  rc\c^M  the  c  . 
tion  of  civilization  in  far  distant  historic:  times,  and  in  i'..  "^^ 
branches  it  Ik-<  omes  a]iparent  that  we  only  then  unilrr-ua: 
phenomena  when  ue  ha\e  comprehended  their  IScioniini:     - 

It  is  <liie  to  the  ^r.idu.il  perception  of  the  f .k  t  that  ^t'lnr  i^  * 
theory  as  th.it  «if  i-.voliitinn  is  implied  in  the  very  ciiturp!;  r. 
the  ri»nst.incy  of  n  iture  that  there  has  lieen  a  lontinuj]  df*  :?.«r 
of  that  negative  form  of  criticiMn  which  has  made  ni-iih  <  !  "* 
g  ip<i  in  the  direi  t  ]triHif.      Modern  M'ience  has  Mt  gr«'«n  ti.  ^^ 
l)y,  the  tlieory  of  |-i\olMtion  that  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  =y^:- 
nothing  more  ni»r  hss  ili.in  the  destruction  of  Mirnfe  ii^l:  :-  ■■ 
hi;:h»'»t  n  sislis.      \,\k\\  \\v\>m  who  reject  the  c«»ni  lii^ion«  i-i  \  • 
lutiiiii  arc  fo'Mul  to  ni  ike  ii^e  of  it>  method^,  and  mu^t  do  h 
f'lrif.      A>  XXw  \ak'm\\\\  .Old  d'plli  and  height  oi  \\\%-  thf-  r* 
l«i  l.r   |nr<ei\t«l.  It   I"*  '«i-i-n  lh.it  the  dciuind  f'»r  ii-nj;>:r  : 
Is  li  ithiiij  iiMiri-  ii<>r  li  sN  III  m  a  di-iiiinil  i«)r  the-  ]><-rif-i  \\    -x 
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\\\Z  1  ::tlM  r  t  I  1"   '!;  J  ■   .r  r-  d.       I'.it  "i  nin  r  Wi»  .id  h.i\e  I*--  ^- 
!'•:  (   •iiijil  lint.  II  :::•  >  •;•;  ■•iti  riT^nl  1  ^.\x\\  iiuoin  i  !•»*>:«{(  :}:i\  r   ' 
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its  size  and  position.  The  theory  of  Evolution  is  a  reasoning 
from  the  constancy  of  nature,  as  was  that  of  Le  Verrier,  only,  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  we  have  the  observation  and  calculations 
of  not  one  scientist  alone,  but  of  thousands,  on  which  to  rely. 
To  demand  of  the  scientist  that  he  shall  produce  the  organic 
from  the  inorganic,  and  practically  demonstrate  the  change  of 
form  and  function,  and  the  process  of  separation  of  species, 
before  the  possibility  of  such  development  is  conceded,  is  on  a 
par  with  demanding  of  him  an  actual  reproduction  of  the  Glacial 
Period  before  the  theory  of  its  previous  existence  shall  be  accepted. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  if  spontaneous  generation 
once  took  place,  the  peculiar  complication  of  conditions  which 
produced  it  will  ever  again  recur  or  can  be  artificially  constructed. 
But  science  has  no  desire  to  be  dogmatic.  It  readily  acknowl- 
edges the  total  absence  of  direct  and  established  proof  at  this 
particular  juncture  of  the  beginning  of  life.  It  can  only  point 
to  the  indirect  testimony  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Crys- 
tallogeny,  to  the  simplicity  of  structure  and  movement  in  certain 
forms  of  life,  and  finally  to  the  observed  constancy  of  nature.  But 
an  exaggerated  significance  has  been  given  to  this  chief  flaw  in 
the  theory  of  Evolution,  by  those  who,  starting  with  the  intention 
of  defending  Theology  or  the  dignity  of  the  Human,  have  been 
driven  back,  step  by  step,  to  this  point,  and  fail  to  perceive  that, 
arrived  here,  they  have  already  abandoned  the  ground  on  which 
contest  was  possible.  What  significance  a  primal  creation  merely 
of  lowest  organisms  can  have,  for  either  a  defence  of  human 
dignity  or  for  Christian  Theology,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  As 
a  matter  of  choice,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  consistent  with  the 
omnipK>tence  and  dignity  of  a  Creator  to  suppose  that  these  very 
simple  organisms  arose,  like  other  forms,  under  the  action  of 
natural  law  than  that  special  interference  was  necessary  in  just 
their  case.  But,  supposing  such  a  special  Creation,  the  following 
questions  immediately  present  themselves  from  the  theological 
standpoint:  Are  these  special  creations  endowed  with  soul?  If 
so,  they  must  be  immortal;  if  not,  then  soul  arises  in  the  process  of 
^volution ;  if  it  arises  as  do  all  other  things,  qualities,  functions,  by 
growth,  — that  is,  by  the  addition  of  infinitesimal  increments  (as 
we  must,  indeed,  suppose  it  to  arise  if  we  regard  it  as"  evolved") 
—  then  whence  come  these  increments ?  If  they  come  direct  from 
a  Creator,  then  surely  no  special  favor  towards  man  in  the  bestow- 
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mcnl  of  soul  ran  bo  alleged;  and  if  ihcy  arise  hy  n.if.ir;!  • 
oul  of  nature,  ihen  whv  nviv  not  I  heir  firnl  bei^innini:.  :;;«.:'■• 
finiteNimal  ajjpearance,  alMJ  be  sti|»|H»Md  t«>  Ikt  <I-;e  to  si«  :.  -  .   • 

The  proof  of  an  imrea'^e,  a  j^rowih,  of  what  ha\e  ■»»•.—.  • 
<lisiinrti\ely  the  mental  fa<  iihieN,  throughout  the  an 2 lu.ii  k  -« 
is  e\ery  day  *»lronger.      No  une  believes,  at  the  preM  iii  il  ■■.  • 
IVs(  .irte^,  that  the  animaU  are  automata.      lMtlerrn«  (-«<■!' 
]M)wer  would  seem  l<»  be  but  diiferemes  <»f  tlegrer .   l)v   :. 
point  to  su(h  a  theory.     '1  he  nn»re  m  ientific    thri'!'«y:     r«  ' 
indeed,  abandoned  this  uiih  the  other  mnMr  i>i»:nis  •  !  •    ' 
ab<»\e  di>«  U'*sed.  and  devoted  their  efforts  to  arg'inif:.:  fr   •: 
nvral  nature  of  nun.      I'hilology,  Anthropi  »)<•>:%.    ar.i  ( •" 
te'.lify  to  mental  ]»rogre"*s,  e\en  in  the  human  sjjei  ir-*.   jr  I  ::  • 
a  progress  is  a  i.n  t.  it  cannot  ha\r  bein  without  intV.*  n-  - 
the  mi>r.d  nature  of  mm,  e\rn  suppMsing  the  lattt-r  t<>  l<  1    • 
gi\en.     Indi'<*<l,  a  merely  ph\Niral  j»r«ti:rr«»M»r  rh  i!i;:e  f    rr.   '.  r  . 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CONCEPTS   OF   EVOLUTION 

The  preceding  considerations  have  made  it  evident  that  the 
idea  of  Evolution  has  undergone  a  broadening  process  since  Dar- 
win first  brought  it  before  the  world.  It  is  necessary  to  glance 
briefly  at  some  of  the  chief  phases  and  the  general  significance  of 
this  process  in  order  to  define  the  extent  and  intent  of  the  con- 
cept as  far  as  science  has  made  such  definition  possible. 

To  Darwin  himself  the  struggle  for  existence  was  always  between 
the  unities  represented  by  complete  organisms  whether  as  isolated 
individuals,  or  in  family,  tribal,  or  national  groups.  Everywhere 
in  his  calculations,  appearing  unchanged  in  his  results,  is  found 
the  unknown  quantity  of  variation  from  ancestral  type,  the  known 
factors  being  heredity,  and  natural  and  sexual  selection  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Wallace's  ideas  as  to  color  in  birds 
deprive  the  theory  of  sexual  selection  of  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant points  of  application  in  Darwin's  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  easy 
to  see  that  sexual  selection  cannot  neutralize  natural  selection,  that 
any  particular  form  of  sexual  selection  can  arise  and  finally  survive 
only  by  a  harmony  with  the  direction  of  natural  selection,  and 
that  the  two  must  therefore  appear,  even  from  any  standpoint  of 
freedom  of  the  will,  as  continually  attaining  coincidence.  It  has 
been  said,  above,  that  the  struggle  for  existence  was,  for  Darwin, 
between  the  organisms  as  unities.  This  consistent  position  of  the 
specialist  has  been  criticised,  from  a  more  general  point  of  view, 
by  Lewes  in  his  essay  on  the  Nature  of  Life,*  in  which  he  asserts 
that  we  must  logically  "  extend  our  conception  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  beyond  that  of  the  competition  and  antagonism  of  organ- 
isms—  the  external  struggle;  and  include  under  it  the  competi- 
tion and  antagonism  of  tissues  and  organs  —  the  internal  struggle." 
"Mr.  Darwin,"  he  says,  "has  so  patiently  and  profoundly  medi- 

1  "  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,"  second  series,  chap. ' 
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of  organ  and  tissue  is  a  philosophic  gain.     It  is  evident,  however, 
that  that  for  which  Darwin  is  seeking  is  not  a  philosophical  gen- 
eralization which  shall  include  outer  and  inner  change  under  one 
highest  law,  but,  first  of  all,  the  particular  causes  of  particular 
variation  interesting  to  the  specialist  in  biology.     It  is  made  too 
clear  for  mistake  in  "  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication  "  that  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  such  particular 
forms  of  cause  is  the  spring  of  his  declaration  of  our  ignorance 
as  to  variation.     The  possibility  of  an  inclusion  of  lower  in  higher 
generalizations  he  would  not  deny;  though  the  special  laws  first 
occupy  his  attention.    Doubtless,  his  work  is  not,  as  is  no  man's, 
wholly  free  from  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  — which  are 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  every  scientific  theory  is,  even  in  the 
thought  of  the  individual,  an  evolution.     But  the  declaration  of 
mystery  in  the  question  of  variation  is  not  equivalent  to  a  theory  of 
accident,  of  transcendental  mystery,  or  of  some  special  organic  or 
vital  force,  such  as  Claude  Bernard  especially  opposed;   it  is 
merely  and  simply  a  statement  of  the  mystery  of  present  igno- 
rance.    This  fact  is  expressly  stated  in  Darwin's  later  work.     We 
find,  for  instance,  in  the  introduction  to  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
"Nature,"  written  in  1873,  the  origin  of  many  instincts  referred 
to  "modifications  or  variations  in  the  brain,  which  we,  in  our 
ignorance,  most  improperly  call   spontaneous  or  accidental;" 
and  we  have,  in  "The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication,"* such  passages  as  the  following:  "When  we  reflect 
on  the  individual  differences  between  organic  beings  in  a  state 
of  nature,  as  shown  by  every  wild  animal  knowing  its  mate;  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  infinite  diversity  of  many  varieties  of  our 
domesticated  productions,  we  may  well  be  inclined  to  exclaim, 
though  falsely,  as  I  believe,  that  variability  must  be  looked  at 
as  an  ultimate  fact,  necessarily  contingent  on   reproduction. 
Those  authors  who  adopt  this  latter  view  would  probably  deny  that 
each  separate  variation  has  its  own  proper  exciting  cause.     Al- 
though we  can  seldom  trace  the  precise  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  yet  the  considerations  presently  to  be  given  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  each  modification  must  have  its  own  distinct  cause." 
It  is  "probable  that  variability  of  every  kind  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly caused  by  changed  conditions  of  life.     Or,  to  put  the  case 
under  another  point  of  view,  if  it  were  possible  to  expose  all  the 

1  Vol.  II.  Chap.  XXII. 
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Among  special  theories  of  Evolution,  a  distinction  may  be  made 
between:  (i)  such  special  theories  as  aim  at  biological  simplifi- 
cation by  reduction  of  all  organic  variation  to  one  primary  form 
of  cellular  process;  (2)  such  theories  as  are  content  with  less 
ultimate  laws,  by  which  the  various  ascertained  forms  of  change 
are   included  in  one  general  statement  not  involving  special 
physiological  or  physical  theory  but  applicable  to  all  forms  of 
life;  (3)  such  theories  as  aim  to  give  distinctive  philosophic 
expression  to  a  generalization  like  the  last  named,  including  in 
this  statement  both  psychical  and  physiological  phenomena; 
and  (4)  such  theories  as  aim  at  an  ultimate  expression  of  the 
direction  of  evolution  that  shall  include  the  phenomena  of  life, 
both   physiological  and    psychical,   under  one    head  with  all 
other  natural  phenomena.     To  the  first  class  belong  only  "  pro- 
visional" hypotheses,  among  the  best  known  of  which  are  those 
of  Pangenesis,  Perigenesis,  and  the  Continuity  of  the  Germ- 
Plasm.     To  the  second, which  are  not  merely  tentative  but  have 
a  broad  foundation  in  known  fact,  belongs  Haeckel's  theory  of 
Inheritance  and  Adaptation,  a  theory  restated  in  substance,  from 
independent  research,  by  Eimer,  whose  ultimate  general  factors 
of  analysis  are  the  same  with  Haeckel's,  though  he  deals,  beyond 
these,  with  special  facts  and  special  theories  of  his  own.     Phases 
of  the  second  class  often  entitle  them  to  inclusion  in  the  third. 
An  example  of  the  third  class  is  found  in  Spencer's  definition, 
"  Life  is  the  continual  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  rela- 
tions."   The  fourth  and  last  class  includes  Fechner's  "Tendency 
to  Stability"  and  Spencer's  theory  of   the   rhythm  of  motion 
(see  his  "  First  Principles  "),  similar  to  which  are  certain  ideas  of 
ZoUner,  Du  Prel,  and  others;  and  similar  elements  to  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Haeckel's  "Plastidule-Theory."    In  connection  with 
this  class,  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  Petzoldt 
in  the  "Vierteljahrschrift  fUr  wissenschaftliche   Philosophic" 
under  the  title  "Maxima,  Minima,  und  Oekonomie,"  in  which, 
among  others,   Fechner's  views  especially  are  discussed  with 
reference  to  an  ultimate  principle  of  evolution.     The  first  pages 
on  the  "Tendency  to  Stability"  in  Fechner's  "Ideas  concerning 
the  Evolution  of  the  Organic  "  ("  Einige  Ideen  zur  Schopfungs- 
und  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Organismen  ")  are  as  follows :  — 
"  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  call  relations  of  position  and  motions 
recurring  at  regular  periods,  that  is  after  like  intervals,  in  the 
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r  velocity,  will,  unless  they  contain  the  immediate  condition  of 
«  periodic  recurrence,  continue  altering  until  those  of  all  the  pos- 
-  sible  states  are  reached  which  contain  the  condition  of  recurrence ; 
until  this  point  is  attained,  the  system  will,  so  to  speak,  know  no 
rest.  Has  the  recurrence  once  taken  place  within  a  given  time, 
then  it  must  always  take  place  anew  within  the  same  time,  because 
the  same  conditions  are  there  to  determine  it.  And  since  these 
conditions  are  determinative  of  the  whole  course  of  motion  from 
one  recurrence  to  the  next,  the  same  course  must  be  repeated; 
that  is,  in  every  like  phase  of  the  period  a  like  state  of  motion 
will  exist.  But  this  gives  us  full  stability  of  the  system,  a  change, 
a  deviation  from  the  attained  stability  being  possible  only  through 
changes  in  outer  influences,  the  assumed  constancy  of  which 
rendered  the  attainment  of  stability  pK>ssible. 

"  This  principle  appears  at  first  purely  a  priori;  but  the  assump- 
tion should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  among  the  conditions 
determining  the  motion  such  as  lead  to  their  own  recurrence,  and 
this  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  since  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  a  system  must  continue  to  change  until,  but  only  until,  the 
conditions  of  full  stability  are  attained,  in  case  it  is  attainable; 
and  that  this  full  stability,  when  once  reached,  cannot  be  again 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  system  itself.  The  question  pre- 
sents itself  as  to  how  far  calculation  and  experience  permit  us 
to  lay  down  a  more  general  principle. 

"  In  a  system  in  which  only  two  particles  or  masses,  withdrawn 
from  outer  influences,  are  determined  to  motion  by  mutual 
attraction  and  the  influence  of  a  primary  impulse  in  another 
direction,  calculation  shows  us  that,  motion  to  infinity  being 
excluded,  the  attainment,  and  indeed  the  immediate  attainment, 
of  full  stability  is  a  necessity;  and  for  swinging  pendula  and 
vibrating  strings  it  may  be  calculated,  from  the  nature  of  the 
moving  forces,  that  they  would  remain  in  a  condition  of  fully 
stable  motion  if  outer  resistance  were  removed ;  for,  such  obstacles 
present,  they  pass  through  an  approximately  stable  condition  to 
one  of  absolute  stability.  The  power  of  purely  mathematical  cal- 
culation does  not  go  beyond  such  comparatively  simple  cases.  .  .  . 

"  But  if  we  call  experience  to  our  aid,  it  may  be  asserted,  in 
accordance  with  very  general  facts,  that,  in  a  system  left  to  itself 
or  under  constant  outer  conditions,  and  starting  from  any  con- 
ceivable state,   if  not  full   stability  at   least  a  greater  or  less 
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approximation  to  it  is  rcarhrd  as  final  rondilion.  from  tth.-^y 
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inner  relations  of  its  stability  are  not  conditioned  by  its  own  parts 
only,  but  also,  more  or  less,  by  those  of  other  systems,  so  that 
the  destruction  of  one  part-system  is  always  only  in  the  direction 
towards  the  stability  of  a  higher,  ultimately  of  the  highest,  system; 
diat  is,  of  the  system  of  the  universe." 

"Thus  the  teleological  principle  coincides  with  the  principle 
of  the  Tendency  to  Stability,  and  at  the  same  time  the  latter  con- 
stitutes the  link  between  the  former  and  the  law  of  Causality. 
Though,  in  truth,  this  manner  of  looking  at  the  matter  signifies 
a  generalization  of  the  concept  of  'end,'  since  it  defines  a// stable 
conditions  as  ends.  The  view  is  justified,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  possible  physical  satisfaction  —  for  us,  the  cri- 
terion of  teleology —  is  always  bound  up  with  the  longest  possible 
preservation  or  slow  change  of  a  stable  organic  condition.  The 
physica/ Tendency  to  Stability  'bears  with  it  a. psycAica/ tendency 
to  the  attainment  and  conservation  of  just  those  conditions ' 
towards  which  the  physical  tendency  is  directed." 

Of  the  fact  that  Lange  "feels  the  lack  of  the  proof  of  this 
'Tendency  to  Stability,*"  Dr.  Petzoldt  says :  "But  how  is  there 
a  need  of  proof  here?  To  prove  is  to  refer  back  to  known  facts. 
But  what  is  there  in  Fechner's  remarks  that  stands  in  need  of 
such  a  reference?  They  simply  draw  our  attention  to  the  result 
of  evolution  as  a  state  which  bears,  in  itself,  the  guarantee  of 
some  continuance.  Can  any  one  contest  this?  Is  there  anything 
further  to  prove?  It  is  said  that  Gauss  once  remarked  that 
Lagrange's  equations  of  motion  are  not  proved,  but  only  histori- 
cally stated.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  here.  The  fact  is 
attested,  merely,  that  evolution  ends  in  a  stable  condition;  and 
herein  lies  the  pith  and  the  great  merit  of  the  theory  of  the 
Tendency  to  Stability." 

Dr.  Petzoldt  criticises,  among  other  things,  especially  Fech- 
ner's concept  of  approximate  stal)ility,  in  that  no  distinction  is 
made  by  the  author  between  three  different  cases.  The  first  case 
comprises  forms  of  motion  in  which  periodicity  is  only  approxi- 
mate, but  in  which,  nevertheless,  no  retrogression  in  stability 
takes  place;  this  case  is  illustrated  by  our  solar  system.  The 
second  case  comprises  forms  of  motion  in  which  the  stability 
increases  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  this,  despite  relative 
constancy  in  outer  conditions,  decreases  again  until  complete 
destruction  of  the  system  supervenes;  an  illustration  o^ 
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of  motion  is  foim*!  in  .ill  <»r;{.iniNm'».     'I'hf  ihiril  i  i*r 
ftirins  of  nioijon  whi«  li  im*  rinnot  i  on<  i«lr  r»   *»••  ->!  »*  > 
if  we  ascribe  iMTJMilii   ni  "lioM  t')  jK-nil  ;l  I  miitii  :«:•  il -rr  rj 
vibrato  in  a  rf^JNiiii:;  nu-<li<Mn,  tin*,  i-*  nr. crtiu  ii-*-  i  ;.  : 
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nicdiiini,  .i  <  Mndiiion  mi  .ili-.  ilitc.  throuL:}!  .i «  <iri«!ir:-  :i     :   . 
in  itr,  Nt  i]>ility.      \N  c  rti  "^ni/f  in  tlu-tf  \iSr.iii' -n-.  -If.  -  . 
aniplitinlc,  luiTcly  iinol  iMi-  i  !i  inji-<i  whu  li   trU'!    !  ••«  .r  : 
st.ihli'  ri»n<liii')n.  —  n  \\\v\\  \\\  \\  •»!  i**'.:.' 
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CHAP.  I  THE  COXCEFTS  OF  EVOLUTIOX  2S7 

die  struggle  for  existence,  die  like  claim  of  all  tendencies  taking 
part  in  it  is  not  to  be  left  oat  of  consideration.  Each  makes  its 
full  force  felt.  Bat  not  all  attain  to  competition;  of  the  numer- 
ous tendencies  bound  up  in  one  organism,  only  a  few  unite,  in 
the  single  case,  to  a  resultant,  which  has  a  direction  towards  a 
definite  issue."  The  less  the  opposition  of  competing  tenden- 
cies of  concepts  or  laws,  the  less  the  deviation  of  the  resultant 
from  its  components,  and  the  less  the  change  these  have  to  under- 
go. The  higher  concepts  and  laws  are,  the  less  are  the  number 
of  distinguishing  marks  which  they  take  from  all  single  concep- 
tions; for  they  are  the  resultants  of  very  strongly  opposed  com- 
ponents.^ 

Fechner's  views  are  related  to,  and,  to  some  extent,  dependent 
upK>n,  certain  ones  of  ZoUner  adduced  in  connection  with  a  con- 
sideration of  sun-spots.*  Du  Prel,  who  also  acknowledges  8j)ccial 
indebtedness  to  Zollner,  attempted  in  his  "Struggle  for  lOxistence 
in  the  Heavens"  ("Der  Kampf  urns  Dasein  am  Himmcl")  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  of  a  struggle  and  selection  among  the  heav- 
enly bodies  analogous  to  that  claimed  for  life  upon  the  earth. 
The  title  of  the  book  was  afterwards  changed  to  "The  Ilintory  of 
the  Evolution  of  the  Universe,"*  its  scope  having  "grown  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  former  title."  Du  Prel  findH  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  an  application  of  Darwinian  ideas  to  astronotiiy 
in  the  fact  that,  unlike  our  earth,  the  heavens  in  their  iniinenj>ity 
afford  us  existing,  or  to  our  eye  existing,  examples  of  the  variout* 
stages  of  their  evolution,  in  nebular  mist,  comctn,  hiuih,  fjHeij 
stars,  planets,  rings,  and  moons, — all  subject  t^)  pro<  e»»!»eH  of 
development,  which  we  may  to  some  extent  observe.  Jn  the 
first  chapter  of  this  book,  Du  Prel  says:  "The  cxinting  r  onditiori 
of  the  Cosmos  with  respect  to  all  forms  of  the  PurpotiefuM 
whether  we  regard  the  realm  of  the  organic  or  the  inorj^ani/ 
can  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  attained,  moving  eqiijIibrjiuM  of 
forces.  Immanent  in  Nature  lies  the  capacity  U)  develop  tinin 
chaotic  conditions  to  teleologic  forms;  for,  in  the  ^'.r/A%r^f^^  ^,\,ty 

^  As  confirming  this  analysis  of  evolution,  reference  i»  m»*\n  Ui  Mn'ln 
"  Die  Mechanik  in  ihrer  Entwicklungcn/'  p.  128,  an^l ''  lirUra((<'  /iir  \un\'f%*^  t\h^ 
Empfindungcn,"  pp.  25,  154;  also  Avenariui:  "  Kritlk  t\f.f  ff\nfu  V.^in)ituu\ii,  " 

*  See  above  essay  by  PetzoUit. 

«  "  Die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  WcltalU,'*  lH8a. 

*  "  Gestaltungen  des  Zweckmassige"  " 
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however  great,  representing  the  changes  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  final  equilibrium;  and  if  progress  in  the  direction  of 
such  equilibrium  is  of  necessity  continual,  the  final  equilibrium 
must  be  attainable  in  finite  time.  The  question  of  the  nature  of 
such  a  state  of  final,  universal  stability  is  bound  up  with  the 
problem  of  motion  through  a  perfect  void,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  the  formation  of  such  a  void  through  the  concentration  of 
matter.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  problem  in  its  meta- 
physical form,  which  concerns  the  possibility  of  conceiving  inter- 
material  space,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  now  supposed  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  move  through  an  absolute  void;  and  the 
existence  of  any  medium  opposing  resistance,  however  slight, 
is  a  condition  rendering  impossible  the  attainment  of  absolute 
stability  of  motion  or  a  full  stability  which  suffers  no  diminution 
and  is,  therefore,  in  effect,  an  absolute  stability.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  very  nature  of  motion  is  not  coincident 
with  change,  and  this  with  action  and  reaction,  or  competition. 
Such  a  view  would  reduce  evolution  to  a  single  ultimate  principle, 
in  place  of  Darwin's  Variation  and  Selection  through  struggle, 
or  Petzoldt's  Tendency  and  Competition.  We  should  have  left, 
instead  of  these,  only  the  final  principle  involved  in  moving 
matter  considered  in  its  ultimate  parts.  The  metaphysical 
problem  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  need  not  here  con- 
cern us;  the  ultimate  parts  of  an  organism  could  not  be,  how- 
ever, its  organs  as  Lewes  defined  them,  but  rather,  from  a 
positive  standpoint,  the  ultimate  units  recognized  by  science  in 
cell  and  cell-parts.  We  may,  indeed,  since  we  know  no  begin- 
ning of  motion,  legitimately  regard  all  tendency  as  itself  resul- 
tant. Just  as  we  cannot  separate  matter  and  motion,  except  by 
abstraction  from  reality,  so,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  of  motion 
except  as  having  definite  direction;  and  thus  we  arrive,  by  a  final 
analysis,  at  the  ultimate  philosophic  principles  of  matter  and  its 
motion.  I  use  these  terms  in  no  metaphysical  sense,  but  merely 
as  generic  terms  including  under  one  head  specific  forms  of 
material  combination  and  the  specific  forms  of  motion  of  their 
wholes  or  parts. 

The  question  of  the  character  of  a  conceived  state  of  final 
equilibrium  may  be  approached  from  a  somewhat  different 
side,  though  the  emphasis  falls,  as  before,  on  the  solidarity  of 
the  universe  and  the  nature  of  motion  as  change.     We  may,  for 
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of  motion,  all  motion  meeting  with  resistance,  the  accumulation 
of  which  finally  induces  motion  in  another  sense.  Larger  peri- 
odicities are  made  up  of  smaller  periodicities,  and,  according 
to  the  point  of  view  taken,  any  period  of  such  motion  may  be 
regarded  as  an  evolution,  that  which  Fechner  terms  "  full  "  stabil- 
ity being  only  the  maximum  towards  which  motion  during  that 
p)eriod  tends.  Absolute  stability  can  be  conceived  only  as  per- 
fect rest,  whether  we  conceive  it  as  merely  an  abstraction,  its 
realization  as  rendered  impossible  by  the  conservation  of  energy, 
or  whether  we  conceive  it  as  possible  in  a  universe  regarded  as 
finite;  an  absolute  stability  of  motion  is  a  self-contradiction,  and 
a  full  stability  which  knows  no  retrogression  is  equally  a  self- 
contradiction.  Periodicity  is,  then,  all  into  which  the  Tendency 
to  Stability  resolves  itself  for  nature  as  we  know  it. 

We  perceive,  in  the  actual  universe,  the  fact  of  a  certain  im- 
perfect periodicity.  This  wave  form  of  movement  in  great  and 
little  plays,  as  Spencer  has  shown  far  more  elaborately  than 
Fechner,  a  large  part  in  the  universe. 

But  the  evident  fact  of  a  present  periodicity  of  imperfect  form 
suggests  another  possible  conception.  We  are  under  no  necessity 
to  regard  the  universe  as  finite  either  in  space  or  time.  On  the 
contrary.  We  tend  naturally  to  conceive  of  it  as  finite  after  the 
analogy  of  particular  things  which  we  perceive  continually  to 
arise  and  perish;  but  as  concerns  space,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  limit,  and,  as  concerns  time,  the  conception  of  any  actual 
beginning  or  end  to  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  only  the  ancient 
naive  idea  which  science  has  disproved  in  showing  that  neither 
matter  nor  motion  ever  perish.  An  infinite  universe  is  conceiv- 
able, in  which  not  exactly  the  same  but  very  similar  forms,  or 
forms  of  which  the  successive  ones  closely  resemble  each  other 
though  those  widely  separated  may  be  very  dissimilar,  continue 
to  arise  and  be  destroyed  to  all  eternity.  The  conception  of  a 
primal  nebular  mist  is  not  a  necessary  inference  from  astronomic 
phenomena;  it  is  as  easy  and  as  logical  to  regard  the  various 
phases  of  planetary  development  revealed  to  us  by  the  telescope 
as  so  many  phases  of  an  evolution  and  dissolution  continually 
recurring  in  different  parts  of  the  universe,  one  extreme  of  which 
is  represented  by  the  nebular  mist,  the  other  by  the  cold  and  life- 
less remains  of  planets  gradually  suffering  dissolution  as  they 
revolve  through  space.     The  greater  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
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cases  and  within  certain  lines,  tiie  conditions  and  signs  of  prog- 
ress; though  tbej  maj  constitute  in  other  cases  and  beyond 
these  lines  —  that  is,  where  ther  are  of  too  great  intensity  or 
duration  —  conditions  of  retrogression,  the  imperfection  in  perio- 
dicity becoming  catastrophe,  which  may  extend  beyond  the 
individual  to  his  offspring.  We  may  thus  infer  that  the  final 
destruction  of  the  individnal  ofganism  is  conditioned  by  its  own 
progress  and  the  progress  of  its  ^>edes,  but  that  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  destruction  of  the  individual  is  too  abrupt,  it  may  mean 
catastrophe  to  the  ^>ecies  also,  or  at  least  to  a  part  of  it,  through 
heredity. 

Our  considerations  so  far  have  been  of  a  nature  to  convince  m 
that  not  isolation,  but  a  constancy  in  the  continual  action  of  lik(! 
relatively  small  increments  of  force  in  the  same  direction^  'm 
the  condition  of  steady  evolution.     The  less  constant  and  th*? 
larger  the  increments,  the  nearer  the  changes  involvcrl  rcf Mrf ribk 
catastrophe,  though  the  catastrophes  themselves  may  l>c  rttv^uM 
in  another  light  as  forming  part  of  an  evolution  of   h,  h\y)$^f 
order.    The  changes  the  sun  is  undergoing  may  \>c  ttt^t'UA  ^^ 
evolution  in  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  cooling  ui^'Ai'im  u 
a  constant  one.     The  earth  as  a  whole  and  in  itH  \f'4tu  m^y  1/« 
regarded  as  passing  through  a  process  of  evolution  UfW4pU  Ivl) 
stability  in  so  far  as  the  sun* s  heat  is  a  constant  qu;iri(Mx^  0^ 
periodic  changes  of  seasons  and  of  day  and  night  th^;  %iit$t^,     't  U 
relation  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  time  -  iit^  ^titt^ 
relation  involved  in  the  duration  of  outer  conditions  a^  t'm^4U^ 
with  reference  to  the  period  required  for  the  TiiUmu^ui  *fi  *^n 
bility.     Thus  the  sun's  influence  upon  the  earth  u%\yys  ^\t\t^n$ 
approximately  constant  to  the  human  individual,  \t^i\  r^iii^);«  m  y^^ 
sent  a  rapid  change  in  relation  to  some  %W\\H:x\t\tfi%%  nt^tS  U/f^i(  *  ou 
tinued  evolution  in  some  other  part  of  the  univrrvr,    ^  y/fnt^Uf^ 
tions  which  we  have  already  noticed  forbid  '/<ir  f'tf^f'^ihy^  int^ 
conditions  of  "full"  as  distinguished  from  Ai^tVM  t^4\/iu*/  >tn> 
anything  other  than  peculiar  states  single  in  tJi/r  %'/%Utit  i4f^)  0/>/, 
unenduring  maxima  succeeded  by  decrease,  st\ih^fit0t  *h^  {ff*f*  t-M. 
may  be,  with  reference  to  any  other  partif.uhr  j/f</^^w,  v/  Wv^, 
the  retrogression  from  the  culminating  fx;inf  v/  icf4^W'*\,  >t^  <// 
be,  with  respect  to  this  other  process,  inapprir/  vAtS". 

And  while  we  are  busied  w  iwhi^h  inv/Jy*'  Oii.  w>^/U 

multiplicity  of  relations  in  tb  usta  word  wMh  f»^\^i»>w  *• 
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CHAF.  I  THE  cusoErr?  or  Ev\xmox  2^ 


Hie  lav  at  Hoe^a^,  jeoL  mr  be  regarded  as  an  organic 
expression  ai  ^t  -msac  csaexxi  principle  according  to  which 
motion  that,  is  t^  xaat  oniaoft  abo^Ee^  suffers  only  a  minimum 
of  interiercBoe,  taot  &,  luoja  wiuci^  by  a  certain  equilibrium 
of  mntual  leiatao^  is  ^appffmnsitelT'"  or  "^  fully  **  stable,  tends 
to  continDe  to  take  piace  ia  nearir  the  same  directions,  or  nearly 
to  repeat  itselL  It  is  ikas  apparent,  also,  that  Heredity  is  closely 
related  to  the  man  special  principle  of  Habit,  or  also  of  Use 
and  Disuse,  if  oohr  «e  lemember  that,  whatever  the  metaphysi- 
cal troths  of  Freedom  or  Determination,  the  psychical  is  alwayn 
accompanied  hv  what  maj  be  called  equivalents  of  the  physical 
under  natural  lav.  The  special  laws  of  Heredity  are  still  en- 
veloped in  mTSteij;  I  refer,  not  to  that  mystery  which  may  be 
regarded  as  sunoundii^  all  ultimate  facts,  if  we  choose  to  vow- 
ceive  them  as  expressing  or  concealing  something  further  \nv 
knowable,  bat  to  the  scientific  mystery  of  ignorance,  which  time 
may  dissolve.  Biologists  disagree  on  this  question,  the  ultiuialo 
decision  of  which  must  be  left  to  them.  Still  some  general  crit- 
icism on  the  results  of  research  in  this  direction  may  be  alloW" 
able  from  a  philosophic  standpoint. 

The  chief  point  at  issue  between  various  theories  of  Heretllty 
seems  to  be  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  Adapta- 
tion: howe\'er  we  may  express  the  question,  this  is  the  ultimate 
form  to  which  it  is  reducible.  Now  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
foregoing  analysis,  that  the  form  of  theory  which  would  be  mont 
useful  to  us,  if  such  were  attainable,  would  be  one  in  whic'h  the 
degree  of  tendency  to  inheritance  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
inherited  tendency  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  exercise,  use,  function,  habit,  or  form  of  molitin  or 
action  (however  we  may  choose  to  term  it);  and  variation  Ik 
regarded  as  the  resultant  of  such  tendency  and  change  in  the 
environment,  or,  in  other  words,  deviation  from  conslancy  of 
influence.  It  may  be  useful  to  inquire  to  what  extent  hihIi  a 
general  theory  is  authorized  by  special  ones. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  acknowledged  ^reairHi 
authorities — Darwin  and  Haeckel  —  as  well  as  that  of  i\  Hcore  of 
other  biologists,  and  specialists  in  related  branches,  to  the  Inherl 
tance  of  peculiarities  acquired  during  the  life  of  the  individual.* 

1  Sec  especially  Darwin:  "The  V— J-»5"«  of  Animalt  and  IlantB  uiidrr 
Domestication  ";  Haeckel :  " Natilr?  injpigcschiclilc?/'  Ktli  rc|.,  iHHi), 

p.  179  e/  se^. 
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differ  somewhat  from  these,  both  in  chemical  composition  and 
in  the  morphological  arrangement  of*  the  composites.  We  can 
easily  conceive  these  differences  as  coordinate  with  differences 
of  general  form  and  function;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
continual  assimilation  of  matter  in  growth  should  be  at  any  time 
without  result  in  function,  however  comparatively  small  this  result 
may  be  in  higher  forms  representing  an  accumulation  of  energy 
from  previous  conditions.  The  separation  of  form  and  function 
is  an  abstraction,  as  is  that  of  matter  and  motion;  we  cannot  sup- 
pose the  connection  of  particular  functions  with  particular  forms, 
—  particular  organization,  —  to  be  accidental,  any  more  than  we 
can  suppose  the  particular  properties  of  particular  inorganic  com- 
posites and  elements  to  be  accidental  or  these  particular  proper- 
ties to  be  without  result  in  the  organic  matter  into  which  the 
particular  composites  and  elements  are  taken  up. 

The  environment  must  contain  complementary  conditions  of 
function  in  order  that  the  individual  may  even  come  into  exist- 
ence and  survive  at  all.  The  great  question  is,  then,  how  much 
is  to  be  allowed  for  original  tendency  in  primal  organisms  and 
how  much  is  to  be  reckoned  to  the  account  of  the  action  of  the 
environment  in  the  course  of  evolution.  Even  if  we  go  back 
beyond  the  organic,  assuming  a  development  of  the  organic  from 
the  inorganic,  we  must  come,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  irresolvable 
elements  whose  motion,  as  distinct  and  particular  action  and 
reaction,  must  have  definite  form.  If  we  begin  with  a  suppositi- 
tious simple  organism  conceived  as  lowest,  —  the  primal  form  to 
which  the  name  "organism  "  may  be  applied, — we  must  likewise 
conceive  of  this  as  embodying  motion  distinctive  as  its  form, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  concomitant  and  coordinate  with  that 
form, —  or,  that  is,  as  function.  The  ultimate  elements  of  this 
organism  represent  positive  factors  and  the  primal  organism  itself 
must  be  regarded  as  a  positive  factor  (or  positive  composite) 
without  which  the  evolution  of  highest  organisms  would  be  impos- 
sible. We  may,  therefore,  regard  it  as  in  this  sense  embracing 
the  potentialities  of  evolution.  But  are  we  to  regard  it  as  repre- 
senting potentiality  in  a  further  sense  —  in  the  sense  that,  beyond 
the  particular  life-motion  coordinate  with  its  particular  compo- 
sition and  form,  it  represents  an  independent  force  that  pre- 
figures the  whole  animate  evolution?  To  such  an  assumption  the 
analogy  —  which  is  something  far  more  than  a  mere  analogy  — 
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the  resultant  of  action  deviating  in  favor  of  the  other  of  the 
opposing  forces  or  tendencies  manifested  in  the  struggle.  In  this 
connection  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  "  Kritik  der  reinen 
Erfahrung"  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
environment  on  the  individual  is  minutely  traced.  The  special 
feature  of  the  work  is  its  entire  freedom  from  the  thousand  meta- 
physical implications  which  have  gradually  gathered  about  our 
philosophical  vocabulary  and  which  render  it  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble to  write  from  any  new  standpoint  without  danger  of  mis- 
understanding. This  perspicuity  and  exactness  are  secured  by  a 
new  vocabulary  which  may  seem  at  first  glance,  on  account  of  its 
unfamiliarity,  elaborate  and  incomprehensible,  but  which  is, 
when  mastered,  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  understanding. 
Nevertheless,  the  terminology  of  the  book  and  the  exceeding 
closeness  of  its  analysis,  while  rendering  it  peculiarly  valuable 
to  the  expert  in  Philosophy,  place  it  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
average  reader;  and  Ethics  is  a  science  which  concerns,  not  the 
specialist  in  Philosophy  alone,  but  all  thinking  minds. 

The  influence  of  exercise  even  beyond  the  individual  has  long 
been  recognized.  Lamarck  advanced  the  theory  that  the  develop- 
ment of  organs  and  their  force  of  action  is  in  ratio  to  their 
employment.  Darwin  also  laid  stress,  particularly  in  his  later 
works,  on  Use  and  Disuse,  but  he  often  defined  the  term  more 
specifically  than  many  other  authors,  Lamarck  among  them  seem 
to  have  done.  The  very  mass  and  magnitude  of  Darwin's  knowl- 
edge made  it,  as  Huxley  has  said,  somewhat  unwieldy,  and  in 
diverting  the  attention  to  minute  features,  sometimes  prevented 
distinctness  in  broad  generalizations;  the  very  virtue  of  Darwin's 
work  conditioned  also  its  defect  If  we  begin  with  the  general 
theory  of  use  and  disuse,  we  may  regard  each  present  form  of 
organic  action  or  function,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious 
as  in  some  manner  the  result  of  excrciise,  the  processes  of  food' 
taking,  digestion,  repair  of  waste,  being  classed,  not  as  in  anv 
case,  mere  negative  reaction*,  l^jt  a*  ymtive  organic  functions 
If  we  apply  the  term  "habh"  w  aJ3  ih^^  it  j^  evident  that  we 
must,  m  so  domg,  extend  iht  w/^JiiK.w>.  .^  t>^  ^,^^^  ^^^^  ,  . 
ordinary  interpretation,  krjw  vuf  y-^^n-^.  y.^,^  ,^  ^^^  , 
an  extension  of  meaning  wit^  U  -:fetu-/:  Vy  ^>-  >3r  •jrAat^-  th.^ 
question  here  U,  ty,  .^i.  -^  .^  ^^^^r^  ,^'^,, 
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factor  in  th^  prcicesB  of  drvelopment,  the  organism  is  not  purely 
reactive,  the  eirvircmmmi  active,  but  the  two  are  interactive;  anrl 
from  their  imeracricm  arises  change,  as  resultant,  in  both  organism 
and  environmeni.     So,  too,  if  we  return  to  Fechner's  conception, 
the  separation  oi  fnnction  as  cfiect  from  use  and  disuse  as  cause 
is  an  arbitrary  one,     Etot  function,  as  representing  a  state  of 
more  or  less  perfect,  moTring  equilibrium,  may  be  regarded  either 
as  the  final  form  issuing  from  a  long  process  of  action  and  reac- 
tion or,  as  determined  at  present,  by  such  a  comparative  con- 
stancy of  all  its  conditions  as  makes  the  line  followed  by  the 
resultant  approximately  a  repetition  of  that  which  it  has  followed 
before ;  and  we  may  lay  stress  upon  either  the  inferior  resistance 
in  this  line  or  the  continual  application  of  superior  force  the 
accumulation  of  energy,  in  its  direction.     Use  or  exercise  is 
function;  long  continuance  of  the  same  or  approximately  the 
same  form  of  function  may  be  regarded  as  concomitant  with  a 
certain  constancy  of  environment,  sufficient  to  furnish  the  com- 
plementar>'  condition  always  necessary.     The  present  form  of 
function  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  evolution  of  func- 
tion in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  end-form  assumed  hv  th^  c^.*,^ 
but  not  m  a  sense  that  separates  it  from  previous  forms  of  func- 
tion by  a  distinction  of  kind ;  since  each  of  these  may  be  regarded" 
in  like  manner,  as  the  result  of  the  preceding  evolution.     \s  ' ' 
the  definition  of  Habit,  so  in  that  of  Use,  the  element  of  anini^ 
will  or  of  a  distinct  vital  principle  is  likely  to  be  consciously 
unconsciously  included,  lending  it  thus  a  superior  significance  to 
that  of  mere  organic  function  regarded  as  its  result.     V^i' 
must  be  said,  however,  that,  whatever  the  naetaphysical  tr;th  *f 
freedom,  will  does  not  interfere  with  the  equivalence  of  r}-*       I 
conditions  and  results  or  prevent  perfect  uniformitr  of  rcLtV* 
between  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  and  that  z\-,tr  i^l  v^M 
force  cannot  be  demonstrated.     Disuse  may  be  defined  eith^'^ 
the  mere  discontinuance  of  Use  or  as  Use  in  a  seave  ot*trj«^  ^ 
the  form  of  function  particularly  under  considcratioa.  *  "^^ 

^le  doubUew  ha 
inic  form  v>  4r.  •:4'; 

of  ultimate  fact  on  which  the  meUphy«iciao  Uv%  bir-^j^  ♦/     ' 
of  the  ability  of  pre*"        -ience  to  fumibh  wvi  a  <>,JjtX\^!'^ 
the  process  as  shal  ^  it  into  it»  eUmatmb  au*i  r^,^L..\ ' 
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tlu-  iiniiuriniliis  ni   rclitinn  .unnni;  tlu-M-  rliTiunt^   ir. 
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evapoiatioei  cc  -mrsssr  -ic:  me  fociaation  of  the  crystal  of  a  particu- 
lar cbemicil:  bd  unnt  wC  cSaese  phenomena  are  isolated  in  any 
other  sense,  as  'itss^  -:c  nn^ct  klui  a  port  of  a  universal  whole.  .  We 
carry  our  iMO-xa  -cc  imasiia  smpoftance  into  all  our  science,  and  so 
invest  with  grt^aciTweLpr  aod  mrstery  ignorance  that  concerns  our 
own  life  and  liiii «  ^Zztd  tonns.    As  we  have  seen,  a  connection 
of  use,  or  of  dzrsz^^a  aiKi  intensity  of  function,  with  its  strength 
is  evident  in  tbe  iiftiiirkhial,  and  we  are  compelled  to  suppose 
the  connecxioii  a  constant  one  even  where  such  constancy  cannot 
be  directly  dcsnonsnated.     There  is  evidently  a  relation  likewise 
between  degree,  or  duration  and  intensity,  of  use  or  exercise  of 
function,  and  strength  of  tendency  in  the  species,  which  we  must 
also  suppose  to  be  constanL     Darwin  distinctly  recognizes  this, 
everywhere  in  his  work,  in  asserting  that  such  function  us  is 
favored  by  the  environment  for  several  generations  is  more  likely 
to  be  transmitted.     But  though  the  separation  of  organism  an<l 
environment  into  cause  and  effect  may  be  useful  in  the  Holution 
of  some  problems,  it  is  yet  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  diHtinction 
is  an  arbitrary  selection  of  some  factors  as  dependent,  otherM  an 
independent  variables,  while  all  are,  in  fact,  intenlejienrlrnl, 
Function  may  be  regarded  as  at  every  moment  delennined  liy 
the  factors  given  in  environment  and  organism,  in  which  rilhrr 
may  seem  the  more  important,  according  to  the  parti<:ular  ciiMi  or 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  regarded.     The  trudrnr  y  of 
the  organism  may  represent  such  an  accumulation  of  poirntial 
energy  that  a  slight  favorable  element  in  the  environnirnt  may 
be  like  a  spark  in  a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  followed  by  resultH 
seemingly  most  disproportionate  to  its  own  significance;  yet  the 
accumulation  of  energy  in  the  organism  can  have  taken  ])la(:c  only 
under  previous  favorable  circumstances  of  the  environment;  nnd 
if  we  regard  the  organism  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  environ- 
ment, that  is,  to  the  universal  conditions  outside  it,  the  ])rimiiry 
importance  may  seem  to  attach  to  thr-se.     But  yet,  which  is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  more  important  to  the  ex])l()si<)n  of  the 
magazine  —  spark  or  powder?     Either  is  insufficient  without  the 
other;   the  two  are  simply  complementary  and  both  indis])cn- 
sable  to  the  result.     So  too  habit,  use,  or  exercise  of  function 
and  influence  of  the  environmpnt  r.^nnot  be  held  distinct;  cxcr- 
cise  of  function  is  impossibl  i  sufficient  com])lementary 

factor  in  the  environment  evidently  sufficient  only 
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with  the  cxistrmr  of  th.it  tcndonry  in  ihf  (ir^.iniMn  ot  ■*:■ 
is  the  <oiii|ih'iiu'iit.      Kc';::iriliii^  >ir<mj;  tc-n«lci]i  y  a*  rh**  rr^^. 
a  UnVfi  priM  rss  i>t  i'Miliiiii»ii  in  whit  h  the  i*ii%iri»nmrr.:  ::-* 
scntnl  Milh<  ik'in  « oiniilc'iiu'iit  try  cloiiu'nts  ui  (i»n«l:!.i>n  ::•  .■.' 
(>])iiu'iU.   the    sircnt;th    i»i    tcmlrnry  licinf:    c  <H'*riiin.itc   ».::. 
(lur.ilitii)  ainl  lntr^^ity()f  the  jinxess  of  e\oI':tii»n,  nkc  «  ;n  :": 
st.iiid  th.it  any  mk  h  « lian^e  in  the  en\iMnnieni  a>  >h.\ji  ;  :? 
su<  h  fiim  lion  ni  ly  he  (»f  so  mm  h  Ni^nitkam  e,  the  v.ipprr^ 
the  fiMK  tion  rt'iiresent  mi  ^reat  4le|»artiire  iroin  what  «x%  ^rr. 
resiiltanti  that  e\rn  the  (!•  tinieiion  of  the  or^ani^m  ;iiai  %- 
vene   in  cases  \%htr»'  lMni:t'*t  excn  ivil   ami   stp»n^'e*l   i  .rr  ' 
are  |>rcventiil;  ami  we  <  m  iimlerst ami,  imm  the  ^.iiiic  ^tjr>i;» 
the  slight  ciiinii.ir  itive  ini]Miri  int  e  oi  the  c%pericn«  c  ^*i  in-i 
uals  as  inlliitiii  iii;^   th<  ir  «lrM  riiil.mi^.  enrept  timlrr   c«;<« 
favorable  c  Mnil::i>in>  of  the  or^  iniMn. 

All  Im'i1«»-^i^i^  iiiikf  mm  h  i»f  the  mixture  of   !>',»c^   in  *r 
|ir'»ji  iL' III  Ml.    .i'mI    l<'»l|ih,  ]nTha|iN,    l.i\^  «-^|ni  :  il    «»!T'%%   *.r, 
I  "III n-  I  ;  I  ■:!  \\  :';i  |»r'i,^ri^^i  *  r  hi  fi  ililv.       H»'  i   il!^  a!*t  r.:      -.  : 
iii'ii'  n  V  I'i    i:i''  I   "  n-ri  i-i    inri  i  i  .it  <»nt  i*   ni!r  ni  .»    .J    V-^    . 
ii^  ..•  ri'i'i  .i:\>\  r.  .<  ?     Ji  \\  -.'.'ix  ilir  nr.  ir'«M.iit  in,  aritl  -fi  -a  ..  .-. 
I'liiri''*.  'M.    liif   i\\'>  ■   •     sisMiliiiiy  »»f   the  y«»'.;njtr  k    -•  ' 
t«»  i!.!*  p   ;•  n!  Ml:'  II"  !■:    :    j  iii'in  is  n^n  ^rxi.il,  1:1  it   1-.  >\  ■  - 
nr.    '..  I-   •■  .i  il   III- » ;  .'i-  ■  1    \\ ;.»-».      It   m  iv  1m:  ^  ii.l  \\\  it  »  *  •  -. 
f  h  !  'r    in    •!■  ■.  t  ;.  i:-:i,    :::    ;m1T  -I'-.r  rs    a    •    •liJi'l'\;!v    •:?■•  I''  r 
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accord  with  philosophic  principles  of  universal  application  as 
well  as  with  general  biological  fact.  For  the  rest,  it  has  at 
least  been  made  evident,  by  all  that  has  been  said  above  concern- 
ing the  constant  contact  and  interaction  of  organism  and  environ- 
ment, that  the  selection  of  one  of  these  two  factors  as  the  positive 
and  one  as  the  negative,  one  as  the  formative  the  other  as  the 
formed,  one  as  the  active  the  other  as  the  passive  factor,  one  as 
independent  the  other  as  dependent,  one  as  invariable  the  other 
as  alone  variable,  is  an  arbitrary  one.  In  dealing  with  the  com- 
plexity of  the  universe,  whether  mathematically  or  logically,  we 
cannot  grasp  all  factors  at  once,  and  so  are  obliged  to  regard 
some  sides  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  to  disregard  the  variable 
and  dependent  nature  of  some  factors  in  the  consideration  of 
that  of  others.  The  method  is  useful  as  well  as  necessary,  useful 
because  necessary ;  but  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  half-truths,  devices  of  reason,  and  come  to  regard  them 
as  whole  truths.  Thus  the  abstraction  of  Natural  Selection  is 
too  often  elevated  to  a  separate  entity,  a  particular  power  residing 
in  the  environment  as  such.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  mere  fiction, 
a  device  for  assisting  our  comprehension  of  complex  action  and 
reaction.  Not  only  does  the  action  of  the  environment  alter  the 
organism,  the  action  of  the  organism  also  alters  the  environment; 
or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  the  state  of  organism  and  environment 
at  any  moment  is  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  preceding  states 
of  organism  and  environment.  Material  combinations,  whether 
organic  or  inorganic,  when  fitted  to  their  environment,  survive; 
those  best  fitted,  where  perfect  fitness  does  not  exist,  thrive  best; 
this  is  only  another  method  of  saying  that  absence  of  resistance 
is  coordinate  with  the  preservation  of  form  and  its  inherent 
motion  to  the  extent  of  the  non-interference.  As  organic  forms 
survive  only  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  in  harmony  with  each 
other  and  with  inorganic  conditions,  so  inorganic  forms  or  com- 
binations survive  unaltered  only  when  they  are  in  harmony  with 
other  inorganic  conditions  and  uninterfered  with  by  organic 
forms.  Matter  and  motion  in  some  form  must  survive,  both 
being  indestnictible.  Natural  Selection  in  this  sense,  as  at  each 
moment  regulating  inorganic  combinations  and  motions  and 
organic  form  and  function,  is  either  ultimately  the  origin  of 
variation,  or  else  it  is  not  its  preserver.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  organism  is,  from  the  p'      *     '  '^oint  of  view,  simply  form 
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(that  is,  organization)  and  function;  when  wc  luxe  ftul<r>v: 
these,  wc  have  subtracted  the  organism. 

I'he  inability  of  the  reason  to  grasp  all  sides  of  the  f  '>m:-.-i 
of  natural  pro<*esses  nt  onte,  even  where  theNC  arc  ki>)«r..    •  ; 
thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  our  future  investigation?*.  «c  ^rr  . 
to  take  our  analvM's  for  the  svnthescs  of  nature. 

In  thr  precetling  considerations,  an  "eipiivalriue  oi  the  I  *-»• 
ral  and  tlie  I\v(  hi«  al  "  h.i%  Wvn  assumetl,  which,  though  2.!^^:- 
in  a  nuMMire  drfined,  should  have  lK*en,  perhaps,  inure  i.  - 
explained.      It   niiy  be   repeated  that,  in  such  c«]ui%a3cDif.  a 
inateriali>tit'  a><iumpti(»n  ii  made  of  the  de|H.*n4lcnc  c  i»f  trtr  i  •« 
chieal  on  the  Thv^ital;  nor  is  the  intention  to  assrn  th^:  i^ 
INyehieal  c  in  l)e  measured  by  the  weights  and  measures  o\  l^r 
Phvsit  al.     The  assert ntn  is  intende<l  in  the  kcntc   thjt  thrrr  :• 
always  a  )th\^i(  al  fum  tion  <  onne«  ted  «tth  the  pMchn  4I,  adi!  t^i: 
the  relathin  cd  the  t^o  i^  not  an  aetidentd  or  \ariaMe.  Uj:  i 
constant  oiir.     All  that  i^  i  1  tiinid  is,  in  other  wurils,  ihjt.  «1m: 
e\i  r  the  ni't  iph\sii  il   trith  ;is  t^i  the  frt'cil'Uii  4»f    ihr   mil.  *     "■ 
fr<->d<>tni  inni>t  iiitt-rfcre  with  the  <  >instan(  y  t»t   nif.irr.      I-  ?.  .: 
f.ii  T.  all  th  it  Is  pii^tiiltli-d  by  ]ih\Nird  v  lein  e  in  the  j«^r:.    r.    ! 
th'*  f   |-i:>..ili  n<  e  4if   )»h\*it.d  fori  fs  is  sui  h  .1  uiiifiiriu:;\  «•:  <    r. 
St  iiK  V  <'i   I'  1  ititiM  as  Me  ii  tstuLite  of  the  1*<«\<  hit  A  an«l  I  ."ii* 
fiif  tJjf  diM'Ti  lit  forms  of  physii  .d  ftir*  e  cm  ni>  mt»re   *<■   n---* 
ur<  •!  1-y  t:ie  s.imk*  st  nii!  iriU  th  \\\  <  in  thought  ami  br.iin  ;  r  »  ?>«- 

It  in  i\  b<-  .»'ld'  d.  1  II  :hrr,  th.it  by  *'  fori  e  "  as  uscd  in  th'-  j>  •- 
ar^'  Mi'tit^.  no  tn*  t  i;>}i\  oh  il  f'lility  is  implied,  the  wofil  .  v  • 
«.»  •■•  >  .is  th'-  ^'  !!•  Ml  ti  irn  iniliru  inij  diitermt  f  irms  i-t  t:--  •  •. 
.iTj  1  !:i«-  I   j  .:■.  lii  III  iii  111  '*.\^>\\  \\\  rc'^iot.iiii  e,  and  tn  ibir%  '.s  •      '.' , 

•1  'ti  .'1  in  rt>;  »r«lrd  .1^  potential  as  well  a    with  motion  a*:.-   1 
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CHAPTER   II 


INTELUGENCE   AND    "  END  " 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  opinions  of  different  scientists 
and  philosophers  as  to  the  extent  to  which  reason  is  diffused  in 
the  universe,  where  the  point  lies  at  which  the  boundary  line  is 
to  be  drawn  between  reason  and  an  automatism  of  instinct  or 
organic  action,  or  whether  any  such  point  can  be  found  at  all, 
whether  reason,  at  least  as  consciousness  and  will,  is  not  inherent 
in  all  life,  or  at  least  in  all  animal  life,  or  whether  it  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  motion  even  outside  life, 
in  the  inorganic  as  well  as  the  organic.  There  is  no  need  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  philosophic  conception  of  the  World  as 
Will,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  or  the  Theory  of 
Monads.  The  theories  that  specialists  in  physical  science  have 
arrived  at,  through  the  results  of  wide-reaching  investigations  in 
their  own  peculiar  branch,  are  as  various  as  those  of  philosophers. 
Darwin  carefully  avoids  drawing  any  distinct  limit-line  between 
reason  and  instinct,  but  remarks  that  "A  little  dose  of  judg- 
ment or  reason,  as  Pierre  Huber  expresses  it,  often  comes  into 
play,  even  with  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  nature."^  Haeckel 
says:  "Unbiassed  comparison  and  unprejudiced  test  and  obser- 
vation place  it  beyond  doubt  that  so-called  'instinct '  is  nothing 
else  than  a  sum  of  soul-activities  which,  originally  acquired 
by  adaptation,  have  been  fixed  by  habit  and  carried  down  from 
generation  to  generation  by  inheritance.  Originally  performed 
with  consciousness  and  reflection,  many  instinctive  actions  of 
the  animals  have  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  unconscious, 
exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  habitual  activities  of  human  reason. 
These,  too,  may,  with  like  justice,  be  looked  upon  as  the  work- 
ings of  innate  instinct,  as,  indeed,  the  impulse  to  self-preserva- 
tion, maternal  love,  and  the  social  instinct  often  are  regarded. 
Again,  instinct  is  neither  distinctively  an  attribute  of  the  brain 

^  "Origin  of  species,"  6th  ed.,  Vol.  I.  p.  320. 
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of  lh<*  animal,  nor  i^  ilit-  rc.iM)n  an  csiwcial  cn«i<ii*mrn!  ■  : 
beings,     (hi  the  contrary,  an  iini>anial  iIih  trine  ti   ^   . 
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of  preservative  forms  of  motion,  may  escape  our  observation, 
preoccupation  with  man  and  the  self-  or  rather  human-interested 
bias  of  observation  blinding  us  to  it;  but  if  we  carry  our  con- 
siderations, in  an  unprejudiced  spirit,  on  beyond  the  province 
of  life,  we  may,  like  Du  Prel  and  others,  arrive  at  a  theory  of 
intelligence  as  a  universal  property  of  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  begin  with  inorganic  matter  and  assume  automatism 
to  be  the  cause  of  its  motion,  we  are  likely,  ascending  the  scale 
of  organic  existence,  to  interpret  much  of  its  function  as  due  to 
material  action  and  reaction,  and  may  again,  from  this  side,  find 
so  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  where  intelligence  begins, 
that  we  may  fall,  as  Carneri  has  done,  into  the  opposite  extreme 
to  that  last  noticed,  and  interpret  nearly  all  animal  action  as 
unintelligent  or  even  insentient. 

Let  us  look  at  the  dilemma  a  little  more  closely.  Might  it  not 
seem,  from  one  point  of  view,  as  if  the  harmonious  movements 
of  the  stars,  by  which  they  avoid  their  own  destruction,  must  be 
referred  to  desire  and  will  to  avoid  it?  If  all  systems  of  material 
parts,  without  exception  or  distinction,  tend,  as  Fechner,  Du  Prel, 
and  Petzoldt  assert,  towards  harmony  of  the  parts  such  that  the 
motion  of  these  parts  will  become  self-preservative,  does  it  not 
seem  logically  necessary  to  assume  that  this  self-preservation,  aris- 
ing in  inorganic  matter  in  the  same  manner  as  in  organic  mat- 
ter, must  be  due  to  the  same  causes  as  those  to  which  we  ascribe 
action  towards  an  end,  action  that  involves  self-preservation,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  in  man  ?  May  not  the  heavenly 
bodies,  learning  from  experience  in  some  way,  as  man  does, 
gradually  come  to  choose,  though  still  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws  (as  man  also  invariably  chooses)  that  orbit  which  preserves 
them  from  collision?  True,  they  must  finally  suffer  destruction, 
but  so,  also,  must  the  human  individual,  and  the  race  of  human 
beings.  The  difference  of  evolution  and  dissolution  in  the  two 
cases  is  only  one  of  time.  Among  different  species  of  nervously 
organized  beings,  the  duration  of  life  also  differs.  Or,  if  we  deny 
the  existence  of  intelligence  in  inorganic  nature,  can  we,  at  least, 
descending  the  scale  of  organic  being,  find  any  point  of  which 
we  can  say,  "Here  intelligence  ends  and  automatism  begins"? 
Shall  we  deny  the  existence  of  intelligence  in  plants,  and  if  so, 
how  shall  we  find  that  dividing  line  between  the  plant  and  animal 
kingdoms  which  the  advancement  of  sci*'"'*'*  'n  many  directions 
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is  rcmk-rinj:.  not  nu»ro  «listin«'t,  luii  loss  an«!   \r^^  •-»*    «. 
N'liiu-i<lir  N.iys,  in  lnsl»«h)k  i»n  "  Ihr  iiuiii.in  W  ill  "'     *'  Ir.r  "* 
nit-nts  of  toiif  li  .md  hx  umntion  in  the  scmh  h  i«ir  t'^^'.  *r-  •- 
nr>t  inovcnunts  in  whiih  the  s]ir(  itir  .mini.il  lit«-  ni  i^  '.•r  v 
ni/r«l.      In  no  i)l.int  i-«  the  ^ropinf:  f.nist«l  li\  hun^*  r  !  -  V 
stTM-il."'       lint    l^   this   iTWv?      Vhv    in<»i"«  livt»r-»'i*    jlir** 
in^tiin*  c,  o|M-n  ihrir  Ic.ixo  when  their  I'rey  is  •li^r^it-I.  •    ■  • 
ft»r  fre^h  i»re\  ;  .mil  they  il«»Ne  them  .i^.tin  uhm  ;»rr%  h^'.  -^- 
entered.  thus  )>r.i(  lir.ill)  ^r.ispinL;  their  \iitini  .in*!  h  ^i-ir.^*  ' 
f.iit.      .\lth^^M^h  tlu-  n.iuire  «»f  the  l»l.inl  jirexent*  it^  m  «\ir..  •• 
the  NjMii  where   it  ^:ri»»«i,  .ire  these  movements  less  .i  ^jr.  •   • 
and  (  tjtt'ire  di  i*t*»\  th.tii  those  oi   the  anim.il''       !•>  %.i)  thi!  *- 
t  losiiin  oi  the  le.iMs  ilrjiends  ii|n»n  ihr  iH'^inuin::  i«l  ^*:r.'  ■  — 
i(  .il  {>i<'(  i-sN  111  the  ]il  lilt  liirnisiirs  ms  \i ith  nn  m  irW  ••!  •!.>r-   - 
ImIaii  II   the  two.  jor  it  Is  e<i'i:iliy  true  th.il   i  ht  iiiii  il   |  :  •  ■  «- 
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records  that,  in  all  cases,  the  tendrils  turned  in  a  few  hours  in 
a  direction  pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  house.  One  plant 
after  being  thus  experimented  with,  was  "  removed  to  the  centre 
of  the  house  and  fully  exposed  to  the  perpendicular  light  of  the 
sun;  and  a  piece  of  dark-colored  paper  was  placed  upon  one  side 
of  it,  just  within  reach  of  its  tendrils;  and  to  this  substance  they 
soon  appeared  to  be  strongly  attracted.  The  paper  was  then 
placed  upon  the  opposite  side,  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
a  piece  of  plate  glass  was  substituted;  but  to  this  substance  the 
tendrils  did  not  indicate  any  disposition  to  approach.  The 
position  of  the  glass  was  then  changed,  and  care  was  taken  to 
adjust  its  surface  to  the  varying  position  of  the  sun,  so  that  the 
light  reflected  might  continue  to  strike  the  tendrils;  which  then 
receded  from  the  glass,  and  appeared  to  be  strongly  repulsed  by 
it."*  Darwin  writes  of  the  insectivorous  Drosera  roiundifolia : 
"  If  young  and  active  leaves  are  selected,  inorganic  particles  not 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  small  pin,  placed  on  the  central  glands, 
sometimes  cause  the  outer  tentacles  to  bend  inwards.  But  this 
follows  much  more  surely  and  quickly,  if  the  object  contains 
nitrogenous  matter  which  can  be  dissolved  by  the  secretion.  On 
one  occasion,  I  observed  the  following  unusual  circumstance. 
Small  bits  of  raw  meat  (which  acts  more  energetically  than  any 
other  substance),  of  paper,  dried  moss,  and  of  the  quill  of  a  pen, 
were  placed  on  several  leaves,  and  they  were  all  embraced  equally 
well  in  about  two  hours.  On  other  occasions  the  above-named 
substances,  or  more  commonly  particles  of  glass,  coal-cinder 
(taken  from  the  fire),  stone,  gold-leaf,  dried  grass,  cork,  blotting 
paper,  cotton- wool,  and  hair  rolled  into  little  balls,  were  used, 
and  these  substances,  though  they  were  sometimes  well  embraced, 
often  caused  no  movement  whatever  in  the  outer  tentacles,  or  an 
extremely  slight  and  slow  movement.  Yet  these  same  leaves  were 
proved  to  be  in  an  active  condition,  as  they  were  excited  to  move- 
ment by  substances  yielding  nitrogenous  matter,  such  as  bits  of 
raw  or  roast  meat,  the  yolk  or  white  of  boiled  eggs,  fragments  of 
insects  of  all  orders,  spiders,  etc.  I  will  give  only  two  instances. 
"  Minute  flies  were  placed  on  the  discs  of  several  leaves,  and 
on  others  balls  of  paper,  bits  of  moss  and  quill  of  about  the  same 

*  On  the  Motions  of  the  Tendrils  of  Plants;  among  the  essays  of  Knight 
published  under  the  title,  *'  A  Selection  from  Physiological  and  Horticultural 
Papers,"  1841. 
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si/0  as  the  flii's  ami  the  latter  were  well  einhMcrd  in  3  tc«  :«  .r> 
whereas  after  twenty -five  hours  onlv  a  vvr\  lew  trriLi*  lr«  »m 
inllerte«l  «)ver  th<'  other  olijrrls.  The  IiUn  ni  \*x\k'T.  i«-'**.  i^ 
c|iiill  were  tiien  reinovetl  from  these  leave**,  ami  hit'*  ni  taw  t^i* 
])lat  (■<!  on  them ;  ami  m>w  all  the  tentarle!i  were  xmn  encr^r:  ^  i 
inih'f  ted. 

''A^.iin.  ]).irti<  les  of  roal  timler  (weif^hinf*  rather  ni«irr  '.t.j^ 
the  ilies  usetl  in  the  last  e\)u'riinent)  were  placeii  on  ihr  i  rr.VM 
<»f  three  Ir.iveN:  alter  an  interval  of  nineteen  ht>iir%  i»nc  ••:  itjt 
parti*  les  w. Is  toler.iMy  urll  einNraied.  a  >e('omi  liv  a  xm  rra 
tent.K  les:  and  a  thiitl  by  mtne.  I  then  renioxni  the  pir:  -r« 
frtiin  thf  tuo  I. liter  U.ixes.  ami  ]Mit  on  them  rei  entl>  kilictl  r.r« 
TheM*  Mere  Miriy  well  emltiai  nl  in  seven  ami  one  half  htrir^.  •»: 
thoroi);;ht\  alter  twenty  .did  one  iialf  honr^ .  the  lrnt.ii  ics  rrn^^:a 
in^  in!le<  led  f«'r  in. my  stilisiijtirnt  days.  ( >n  the  «ithcr  haDit.  lv 
oni'  li  .11  v\hi(  h  ii  (il  in  the  i  •nirsc*  of  nim-teen  ho-irs  rml»rjt  n*  !>f^ 
liii  "t  •  Mi'lif  M>'»'1<  r  itrl\  \\t  11,  .itnl  I')  uhii  h  n«i  lU  w  »%  ^::\'  r.  .•• 
an  .M-.h::  .:i  il  tiiirtv  ihnr  h"ir>  <;./-.  in  tilt\  !»■•  h  ■  :•  ?:  ■..  v 
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thin  tin-foil  on  soft  sand,  no  impression  was  left  on  it,  yet  the 
radicle  became  deflected  at  right  angles.  A  second  explanation 
occurred  to  us,  namely,  that  even  the  gentlest  pressure  might 
check  the  growth  of  the  apex,  and  in  this  case  growth  could  con- 
tinue only  on  one  side,  and  thus  the  radicle  would  assume  a 
rectangular  form;  but  this  view  leaves  wholly  unexplained  the 
curvature  of  the  upper  part,  extending  for  a  length  of  8-10  mm. 

"  We  were  therefore  led  to  suspect  that  the  apex  was  sensitive 
to  contact,  and  that  the  effect  was  transmitted  from  it  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  radicle,  which  was  excited  to  bend  away  from  the 
touching  object.  As  a  little  loop  of  fine  thread,  hung  on  a  tendril 
or  on  the  petiole  of  a  leaf-climbing  plant,  causes  it  to  bend,  we 
thought  that  any  hard  object  affixed  to  the  tip  of  a  radicle,  freely 
suspended  and  growing  in  damp  air,  might  cause  it  to  bend  if  it 
were  sensitive,  and  yet  would  not  offer  any  mechanical  resistance 
to  its  growth.  .  .  .  Sachs  discovered  that  the  radicle  a  little 
above  the  apex  is  sensitive  and  bends  like  a  tendril  towards  the 
touching  object.  But  when  one  side  of  the  apex  is  pressed  by 
any  object,  the  growing  part  bends  away  from  the  object."  ^ 

Acting  on  this  idea,  Darwin  found,  in  many  experiments,  that 
the  radicles  of  plants  freely  suspended  in  bottles,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  most  yielding  substances,  bits  of  paper,  etc., 
were  deflected,  in  a  very  few  hours,  from  their  original  course, 
and  often  at  right  angles  to  this.     He  says,  further :  — 

"  As  the  apex  of  a  radicle  in  penetrating  the  ground  must  be 
pressed  on  all  sides,  we  wished  to  learn  whether  it  could  distin- 
guish between  harder,  or  more  resisting,  and  softer  substances. 
A  square  of  sanded  paper  almost  as  stiff  as  card,  and  a  square  of 
extremely  thin  paper  (too  thin  for  writing  on)  of  exactly  the  same 
size  (about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch),  were  fixed  with  shellac  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  apices  of  twelve  suspended  radicles.  .  .  . 
In  eight  out  of  the  twelve  cases,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  radicle  was  deflected  from  the  side  to  which  the  card-like 
paper  was  attached  and  towards  the  opposite  side  bearing  the 
very  thin  paper. 

"  This  occurred,  in  some  instances, -in  nine  hours,  but  in  others 
not  until  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
four' failures  can  hardly  be  considered  as  really  failures:  thus,  in 
one  of  them  in  which  the  radicle  remained  quite  straight,  the 

^ "  The  Movements  of  Plants,'* 
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primal  state  (which  is  only  assumed  and  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
existed)  in  which  the  matter  composing  the  universe  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  complete  rest;  and  that  every  resultant  bears  rela- 
tions to  its  component  factors  of  force  that  are  constant,  every 
component  finding  its  full  value  in  the  resultant.  What  evidence 
has  the  present  state  of  our  solar  system  and  the  other  systems  of 
heavenly  bodies  revealed  to  us  by  the  telescope  to  offer  us  in 
proof  of  their  consciousness  or  sentience  ?  How  are  the  whirl 
and  concentration  of  nebular  mists,  the  crash  and  collision  of 
elemental  bodies,  from  which,  by  simple  action  and  reaction,  after 
ages  of  disharmony,  only  a  comparative  harmony  is  arrived  at  as 
inevitable  result,  evidence  of  aim,  intention,  will,  consciousness, 
in  the  matter  subject  to  this  evolution?  Do  we  find  anything 
here  except  blind  law?  The  movements  of  plants,  often  directly 
favorable  to  self-preservation,  may  be  explained  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  and  their  chemical  action.  Or,  if  sentience 
must  be  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  movement  attaining  ends 
of  self-preservation  in  plants,  how  are  we  to  account  for  organic 
and  instinctive  action  in  animals?  How  is  it,  for  instance,  that 
the  new-bom  infant  sucks,  and  the  chicken  but  a  few  hours  old, 
even  though  it  has  been  hatched  in  an  incubator  apart  from  its 
kind,  picks  at  the  food  strewn  before  it,  aiming,  too,  with  con- 
siderable precision?*  How  does  it  happen  that  the  process  of 
breathing  and  digestion,  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  all  so  necessary  to  life,  go  on  with  regularity, 
though  not  directed  by  reason?  Has  the  newly  hatched  chicken 
any  experience  to  teach  it  what  food  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  seized; 
or  does  the  caterpillar,  which  spins  itself  a  cocoon,  do  this  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  about  to  enter  a  new  phase  of  exist- 
ence? Or,  if  such  important  and,  at  first  view,  seemingly 
intelligent  action  can  be  explained  as  unreasoning  instinct,  why 
cannot  many  other  actions  of  the  lower  animals  be  thus  explained  ? 
Why  may  not  nearly  all,  if  not  all  of  them,  be  thus  explained, 
and  consciousness  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  man? 
But  how  much  of  the  action  we  term  automatic,  instinctive, 
or  organic,  reflex  or  "merely  functional,"  can  be  positively  as- 
serted to  have  no  admixture  of  consciousness?  If  we  examine 
our  own  action  closely  we  shall  often  find  that  we  were,  in  fact, 

^  See  experiments  made  by  £imer :  "  Entstehung  der  Arten/'  etc.,  p.  263 
et  %eq. 
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nental  effects  of  anaesthetics  in  connection  with  peculiar  brain 
conditions  that  theories  of  non-sensibility  under  these  conditions 
tiave  been  arrived  at.  States  of  somnambulism  generally  used  to 
be  classed  as  outside  the  sphere  of  memory  and  were  therefore 
sometimes  called  unconscious;  but  recent  experiments  in  hypno- 
tism have  shown  that  similar  states  to  these  may  be  remembered 
or  not  remembered  according  to  the  individual  case,  and  that 
persons  who,  when  awakened,  ordinarily  recall  nothing  of  that 
which  has  passed  in  the  hypnotic  state  may  be  made  to  recall 
all  the  events  of  that  state  if  commanded  to  do  so  before  awaken- 
ing. Pfiiiger  has  attempted  to  demonstrate,  by  many  experiments, 
that  consciousness  is  not  confined  to  the  brain  but  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  spinal  cord;^  why,  however,  draw  a  line  at  the 
spinal  cord?  Is  not  nerve  substance  the  same  with  that  from 
which  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  develop,  are  not  all  nerve 
cells  primarily  mere  modifications  of  cells  of  the  outer  skin? 

Of  unconsciousness  in  ourselves  we  can  have  no  more  an  im- 
mediate and  direct  knowledge  than  of  unconsciousness  outside 
ourselves,  since,  in  order  to  be  immediately  known,  it  would 
have  to  be  present  in  consciousness;  and  a  conscious  uncon- 
sciousness is  a  self-contradiction.  We  can  only  witness  to  a 
failure  of  memory  at  certain  points  (which  failure  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  untrustworthy  as  evidence)  or  to  movements  of 
our  body  to  which  we  can  supply  no  corresponding  conscious 
states  as  premeditation.  But  our  inability  to  testify  to  such  is 
merely  negative.  A  great  deal  has  been  made,  in  one  way  and 
another,  of  the  fact  that  there  are  links  in  premeditated  action 
which  do  not  come  into  consciousness,  there  being  no  knowl- 
edge, for  instance,  of  the  processes  in  nerve  and  muscle  be- 
tween the  movement  of  the  arm  in  writing  and  the  premeditation 
of  such  movement.  As  a  fact,  however,  none  of  the  physiologi- 
cal processes  which  accompany  the  psychical  are  present  to  our 
consciousness  except  as  given  through  the  senses  or  through 
nerve-transmission  similar  to  that  of  sense-perception.  The 
conscious  elements  of  any  present  state  of  thought  do  not  include 
the  changes  in  brain-matter  concomitant  with  them.  But  the 
question  may  be  raised,  as  Haeckel  raises  it,  —  though  perhaps 
somewhat  differently,  —  in  his  essay  on  Soul-cells  and  Cell-souls, 

^  E,  Pfluger :  "  Die  sensorischen  Functionen  des  Riickenmarks  der  Wir- 
belthicre,"  1853. 
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easy  to  formulate  a  purely  physical  and  mechanical  explanation 
of  our  action,  as  Cameri  does  of  the  action  of  ants  and  other 
species, — to  explain  the  plucking  of  a  rose,  for  instance,  as 
mere  reaction  upon  the  sense  of  smell  and  sight,  or  as  the  mere 
mechanical  action  of  cell-matter. 

But,  again,  on  the  other  hand :  If  it  is  true  that  the  nervous 
system  is  developed  from  cells  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  body, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  not  true  that  those  primary  cells  are  the  ner- 
vous system,  any  more  than  it  is  true  that  the  lowest  forms  of  life, 
from  which  man  has  developed,  are  human  beings.  Rudimentary 
eyes  exist  in  some  animals  in  the  form  of  mere  pigment  spots, 
but  we  do  not  suppose  these  pigment  spots  to  endow  the  animal 
with  sight  as  we  understand  it.  Sight  is  not  a  function  of  all 
forms  of  life,  neither  is  hearing,  and  these  powers  have  developed 
out  of  forms  of  animal  life  in  which  they  did  not  exist;  why  then 
is  it  necessary  to  suppose  consciousness  to  be  a  property  of  all 
forms  of  life  because  we  know  it  to  appear  in  some  higher  devel- 
opments of  life?  Why  may  it  not  arise,  as  do  sight  and  hearing, 
by  gradual  evolution,  as  a  function  of  special  organisms?  Have 
we  any  direct  knowledge  of  consciousness  except  in  connection 
with  certain  normal  conditions  of  our  own  brain  ?  And,  this  being 
said,  have  we  any  means  left  by  which  we  can  prove  the  existence 
of  consciousness,  except  in  connection  with  a  brain  similar  to  our 
own? 

What  grounds  have  we  for  assuming  the  existence  of  con- 
sciousness where  the  analogy  of  our  own  organization  does  not 
furnish  us  with  an  argument?  If  we  argue  from  the  analogy  of 
our  own  experience  to  the  existence  of  consciousness  in  animals 
whose  organization  is  similar  to  our  own,  and  then,  following 
down  the  scale  of  life,  find  no  pause  or  gap  at  which  to  draw 
an  exact  line,  we  must  not  the  less  forget  that  with  the  diminish- 
ing analogy  the  force  of  our  inference  diminishes  in  like  degree. 
Or  where  is  the  logical  necessity  of  inferring  that  consciousness 
must  exist  in  the  inorganic  either  because  the  organic  originally 
developed  from  the  inorganic,  or  because  it  suffers  continually 
a  renewal  by  nourishment,  which  is,  in  effect,  as  much  a  devel- 
opment from  the  inorganic  as  the  supposed  primal  one?  The 
pigment  spot  from  which  the  eye  arises  is  not  the  eye,  simple 
protoplasm  is  not  the  organized  human  being;  whence  does 
the  physical  organization  arise?     Are  we  to  suppose  it,  too,  as 
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prccxislcni,  "  in  a  wr.ikcr  form,"  <»r  in  any  form,  in  i\\v  m-^rj  iri: 
Whi-nrc  h.uf  wf  any  ^rtnintlN  f«»r  a^s•lt^ln^  ih.ii  tli.il  whi"  :.  \ 
know  (inly   in  iMnnrrtmn  \iith  a  (crt.iin  i»n  tili.ir  iir>:  ^!i:  -  lt. 
cxIMs  flsrwhiTf .'     Arc  »i'  li»  Mii'jMiM'  ihi."  rulnf  blur  (>•  Ik-  J  :■  ^ 
in  (  main  t  Ik-iuk  .tl  i-lrnicntN  lu*i  .iumt  ttu-ir  i  hcnih  il  t  •  •in; 
Miic?     nr  how  i^  it  th.tt  rxm  iMnnrrif   (oin|MiiiniU  n).i\  •  \: 
(litlcri'nt  iiualitu's.^     Shall  ««•  n^m!  llu-  i«»l'»r  a-*  u**l  (■--«:;!   . 
ronnrrtt-il  \iith  tlu*  rhcniiial  <  i»nsiitiition  i*t   tlir  Mi)>p>«>   !  • 
|HMimP     An  a  Miatirr  of  t.i<  t,  <  iilor  iN  onr  «»t  ihi-  •  hriiii^!  ->  ::>•  . 
of  rn  o^nitioM.     Hr  shall  wi*  **r\|ilain"  iht-iojiir  !«\  :  .•■  '.• '.^ 
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mental  and  i-NM'ntiil.  the  other  .onun  resent  lal''     \N  r  "i  \.  . 
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We  have  no  precedent  from  which  to  argue,  since  consciousness 
is  to  us  a  unique  feature  of  the  universe;  we  know  it  immediately 
only  as  existent  in  ourselves,  and  in  order  to  obtain  any  precedent 
must  be  guilty  of  assuming  it  in  order  to  prove  it. 

The  dilemma  seems,  thus,  as  we  analyse  and  inquire  into  it 
more  closely,  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  in  significance. 
How  is  any  solution  to  be  arrived  at? 

If  we  return  to  the  beginning  of  our  considerations  on  this 
point,  we  shall  find  that,  in  coming  at  the  question  from  either 
side,  we  have  made  an  assumption.  Our  first  premises  were  as 
follows:  Assuming  that  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  movement 
by  which  man  attempts  to  arrive  at  his  ends,  what  reason  have  we 
for  supposing  consciousness  to  exist  outside  man?  and,  on  the 
other  hand :  Assuming  mechanical  action  and  reaction  to  be  the 
cause  of  movement  in  inorganic  nature,  what  reason  have  we  for 
assuming  this  to  be  the  cause  of  action  in  organic  existence  ?  Let 
us  examine  these  assumptions  more  closely. 

We  may  return  to  the  theory  of  the  gradual  development  of 
stable  out  of  unstable  conditions  as  stated  in  different  ways  by 
Zollner,  Fechner,  and  Du  Prel.  As  has  been  shown,  the  principle 
applies  to  organic  as  well  as  to  inorganic  nature,  and  is  only  a 
broader  principle  including  that  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 
ITiere  is  a  physical  side  to  all  psychical  functions,  and  everywhere 
our  investigation  shows  us  the  physical  following  unchanging  laws. 
The  development  of  the  Stable  from  the  Unstable  explains  to  us 
the  evolution  of  function  in  the  direction  of  the  preservation  of 
the  organic  forms  of  which  it  is  the  function,  as  well  as  the  evo- 
lution of  harmonious  movement  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
explanation  of  the  natural  and  necessary  elimination  of  the  in- 
harmonious covers  the  whole  ground,  and  seems  to  assign  a  cause 
for  every  form  of  preservative  action,  for  the  harmonious  con- 
duct which  preserves  the  state  or  the  family  as  a  collection  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  for  the  harmony  of  function  that  preser\'es 
the  individual.  As  long  as  reason  can  change  no  smallest  detail 
in  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  fiature,  as  long  as  it  can  never 
render  any  motion  other  than  the  exact  resultant  of  the  forces 
represented  in  it,  what  room  remains  for  reason  as  a  cause? 
Ought  we  not  rather,  though  from  a  much  broader  and  therefore 
more  convincing,  in  fact  from  the  broadest  and  hence  most 
convincing  view  of  the  matter,  to  regard  consciousness,  as  do 
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iiijiiy  phvsiolii^isiN  on  n.iin»wiT  ^riMimU,  as  the   iiicrc   .hi-::. 
p.iniiucnt  of  luitt-ri.il  j»rtM fsNcs? 

liut  thi^  t»riii^s  us  a^.iiti  to  a  <  l>^^ill('r.Uton  m'   itir  i  uni  c  ]  ;    : 
raiiM*.     Wh.ii  lift  wr  mumh  l»y  i.ium*?     AIh»\i",  »r  sjmkf  •  :  •■■■ 
**r.iii«»c  (if  iniitiitn":  do  wv  design. itr  l»y  ihiN  irriii  lh«»"»f  !  .•  :  •• 
(if  ]in-(  cdiri):  niotinn  uhi(h,  ( nntinut'd,  priHliiit-  it  .isiumj;-  •   ' 
rr^iili.int  ?      \i   v>.   uhy   n«H   siiliMitulc   ftir   the   li-riii    "i  i  .h      : 
inotiiiii,"  *'(  oin{M)iU'nt  f.i(ti>rN  of  inotiitn"?     Hut  l^  \h\>,  ::i  :. 
all  wi"   iiir.inl   l»y  i.iUNt?     W.is   iluTf   ii«»t,    in   our  nuriiL   ■•*   *• 
in. hit'   uv  i>f   thr  tcrni,   a  \.iL;ut'   half  i  oiii  c'l'lion   of    ^tiiw  ..•:  ' 
tionil  fon  r  IkxoikI  tlioso  so  cx.k  tlv  suninicii  ixi>  in  ;hr  ri  *>:.::.:. 
whi*  h,  in  >onu-  imlt-hinlilc  inaniuT.  ^uidiil  t)u*  ]iriHi*Hs>     \«  :.  . 
been  Niirri«  ii-ntly  dnuon'^tratrd,  no  su<  h  adilitional  ftrit*  •  •!.  ^^ 
shoMH  t>i  I'xi^'t,  or  Ik*  Io^'i<  .illy  a^^NUiiU'd  in  th«'or\,  t-\i  f-]>t  in  ^••::.' 
tran^  fndi-nt.d  mmim*  :  ninirc  jiivi-i  u-*  only  jirric  l  c'<{-i:v.iii  n<  <     : 
fiiT*  •  *.      A  I   iMM"  i»i   niotMU   r\i  rpl  .is  llu*   nurr  niim   nf    ;!n   :  :■• 
(  •  ■'.  :i^  •    •Mi;-  •:!<  ii!-  i-.  tlnn  I'lfr.  .i  ii  il'ir.il  iiii;-'^'*:'. •:]:'\ .     I  !•  •. 
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are  essentiaL  Is  the  bell  the  less  silver  to  my  eye  because  it 
ap[>eals  to  my  ear  with  sound,  or  the  ball  the  less  round  to  touch 
because  my  field  of  vision  is  fiat?  Even  if  we  suppose  forms  of 
matter,  and  organic  forms,  to  exist  without  consciousness,  can 
we  therefore  assert  consciousness  to  be  any  the  less  essential,  any 
the  less  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  the  less  existent  and 
actual,  where  it  appears?  If  so,  what  physiological  function  can 
we  call  inherent  and  essential,  since  these  all  also  arise  with 
evolution?  Heat  may  exist  without  light,  but  is  light  therefore 
less  essential  than  heat,  where  it  arises?  The  very  constancy 
which  psychical  phenomena  exhibit  would  show  their  essential 
character  as  factors  of  the  universe.  Perhaps  it  is  the  attempt  of 
the  spiritualist  to  assign  to  consciousness  something  more  than 
such  a  character  which  has  led  his  adversary  into  the  opposite 
error  of  asserting  it  to  be  something  less;  but  the  two  extremes 
of  doctrine  are  quite  equally  far  from  that  scientific  method  which 
holds  to  given  phenomena.  Materialism  is  as  much  metaphysics 
as  Spiritualism  is;  and  the  materialist  who  condemns  metaphysics 
condemns  himself.  Consciousness  belongs  to  the  Actual;  and 
the  Materialism  which  assigns  it  a  place  subordinate  to  that  of 
other  actual  phenomena  is  as  much  dogmatism  as  is  any  theory 
which  subordinates  the  other  phases  of  the  Actual  to  it.  The 
fact  that  consciousness  bears  constant  relation  to  certain  physio- 
logical phenomena  is  no  ground  for  pronouncing  it  the  effect  and 
the  physiological  phenomena  the  cause,  it  the  dependent  and 
the  physiological  phenomena  the  independent  factors;  the  rela- 
tions of  all  forms  of  force  to  each  other  are  constant.  Heat  is 
constant  in  its  accompaniment  of  light;  and  yet  who  shall  say  the 
one  is  dependent,  the  other  independent,  the  one  cause,  the  other 
merely  effect? 

We  have  only  to  regard  the  theories  of  specialists  in  order  to 
discover  how  easily  habitual  occupation  with  one  particular  side, 
form,  factor,  or  phase  of  phenomena  inclines  one  to  regard  that 
side  as  the  only  essential  one,  and  all  others  as  non-essential, 
dependent  upon  it,  mere  effect  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  The 
physicist  tends  to  interpret  everything  by  mechanical  action  and 
reaction;  the  chemist  lays  more  particular  stress  on  the  chemical 
properties  of  organic  as  of  inorganic  matter;  the  physiologist 
emphasizes  cellular  structure  and  combination,  and  makes  much 
of  brain  cells,  the  spinal  cord,  the  nervus  sympathicus^  and  the 
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s|>C(:ial  sense -«»rj;.ms;  ihc  biologist  often  n-K-inU  tlic  .iiir.i«  !    - 
ami  rc]Milsi(in  in\o|\fcl  in  t)u*  sut  .ilU-d  smNilnlity  tij  .til  t   r:..*    ' 
li\ing  nuttiT  ;is  tlu>  <  auv  of  all  lifr  plu'nuinrn.i.  the  .mi!-  :: 
calN  attention  Id  the  arranp'Uient  <»!'  nr^iM'*  Mith  n-^p*  it*.*' 
other,  the  met  h.mit  .il  a<ijiiNtinc-nt  (»f  pirts  itir  im*  !:<>:i.  ::.•-  * 
and  shape  of  hnncs  as  i  .nisnl  liy  weight  .iinl  llu*  .irr..lr  •'!   ::<    - 
eiilem  e,  eti .,  rii  . ;   while  the  pN\4  holo^isi   on   thi-   liti-.rr   ;    ■ 
refeiN  e\er\thiii^  to  uu-ntal   i  .lM^allty.      \>*t  ii»inplitr    -      ■• 
h«)wever,  we  ni'nl  the  aid  <pf  e\ery  ^pei  lal  v  it  ni  e,       ni  I  :-w 
C"heiniMry,  !ii«»l«»j»y,  I'h\Hiolo;;v,   AnattMny.    !'H\f  hiil";:\.   .iTi-; 
the  (ilher  l>rani  hi-N  whu  h  <  .m  (i>niiil»iite   to  an\    '*u\r   >>; 
knowleil^e  of  nature.      I  he  desire  within  iin  ti^r  'ini!\  is  »!:■  *. 
the  iin)>iilsr  id  simplify  \*\  rrft  rrin^  e\rr\tliin;:  to  a  -^in^-;*-  ;  •  ■ 
riple  .ilnu»-t  irreN|stil)le :  and  in  v»  far  .is  we  d>>  li-.iN  :    •■•  ^•: 
ronvK'tion  •»!  the  <»neness  of  the  unnrrM*  as  i  ••n^i-tinj:  ■•!   :•■.!•■? 
dcpc-nijciit  p  irt'.  we  arr  in  a  «irt.iin  sin^-  i  :-!ir':'.I     }>  :  ■'■.•     « 
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to  gainsay ;  but  when  the  materialist  has  shown  us  all  these  facts, 
has  he  not  proved,  with  regard  to  the  psychical,  exactly  that  con- 
stancy which  entitles  it  to  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  actual 
universe  subject  to  natural  law? 

The  materialist  objects  that  if  the  physical  side  of  nature  is  the 
essential  one,  the  psychical  cannot  be  essential.  On  what  grounds 
is  this  claim  based?  Is  the  color  of  an  object  not  essential  to  it 
because  its  shape  is  essential,  or  do  the  actual  existence  and 
change  of  color  according  to  natural  law  interfere  with  the  actual 
existence  and  change  of  shape  according  also  to  natural  law? 
Does  only  one  of  our  senses  give  us  truth  ? 

Logic  is  very  ready  with  its  definitions  of  "  things  "  and  their 
"properties"  and  "accidents,"  as  Physics  is  very  ready  with  its 
analyses  of  light  and  color  and  sound,  and  Physiology  with  its 
analyses  of  the  sense  organs  and  their  relations  to  color  and  sound. 
But  shall  we  accept  only  the  physiological  analysis  of  cell  form 
and  action,  and  reject  the  sense-synthesis  of  sight  or  hearing  as 
less  important,  less  actual?  Or  are  we  to  believe  that  the  sense- 
function  alone  is  essential  and  not  also  some  actuality  in  its  object, 
as  of  this  or  that  color?  Are  we  to  believe  that  any  property  or 
accident  of  a  thing  may  change,  and  the  thing  remain  yet  actually 
the  same  thing?  What  are  our  essences  as  separated  from  their 
properties  and  accidents?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  nothing 
except  we  know  it  as  some  particular  thing,  every  change  in  which 
leaves  it  something  different  from  what  it  was  before.  Changes 
of  particular  form  or  color  are  changes  to  some  other  particular 
form  or  color,  unless  they  are  such  changes  as  withdraw  the  object 
from  the  reach  of  the  special  sense  of  sight  before  appealed  to, 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  evaporation.  That  one  form  of 
force  may  accompany  or  pass  into  another  makes  neither  one  of 
the  concomitants  and  neither  the  preceding  nor  the  succeeding 
form  less  real.  As  a  fact,  however,  much  superstition  still  re- 
mains with  us  as  unconscious  result  of  just  such  withdrawals  from 
the  perception  of  one  sense  and  analogous  new  appeals  to  some 
hitherto  unaffected  sense,  although  we  are  accustomed  to  flatter 
ourselves  that  science  has  long  overcome  this  superstition. 
There  is  no  change  that  is  not  a  particular  change,  that  is  not 
according  to  constant  laws  of  nature,  and,  as  such,  essential  to 
nature.  There  is  no  phase  of  nature  that  exact  science  can  con- 
sistently regard  as  non-essential.     So  that,  even  if  reason  does 
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not  exist  in  roiiil»i nation  with  all  matter,  wc  h.wv  no  ^ri>-:n'l  !  r 
ri'^Mnlin^  it  as  non-essential  where  it  iIik-n  ('\l^t.  auit  n  •  !i-.  :r 
reason  f«»r  <UTininf;  it  as  effect  th.ui  we  h.i\e  for  <itMn:r.^    : 
cause.      Result  It  in.i\  l»r,  as  ]ihy>ioIo);ii  .il  fun*  th'n  i<>  tv*  .:. 
that    is,    an    end-forni  oj    processes   ot    <  h.in^e   ulu«  h    i»*    • 
evolution. 

1  tut  we  have  found  our  (iis]iroof  ami  aUomir  ppHii  ni  thr'-\    * 
em  e  of  reaMin  (Mitsiile  the  lunnan  spf<  ici  f.iii  us  whrrt-.tr  r  • 
(lirert  evuit-me  <if  extreuu*  analogy   is  uantiUk;.  .I"*  *"»'>:i   .i«  «" 
ceasf  to  rr;i;ar«l  re.ison  as  a  «  ati-^e  of  ]>h\Nii>lii;:ii  il  i  h. 111^:0.      !'•  • 
h.ipN  it  Mill  Im*  wi'll  fur  Us  to  (iffine  MMre  il<»Ntlv  iKr  ;>f>^::i-r 
iti    reasiin,    Im  !t»re   «e   ]>r(Mec-4!    further   in   our   1  on>i'!- r  it: 
An  e\h.iusti\e  aniU-^is   is   mn  m'«  •  svir\  to  mir  |«'iri"»T  aril    ■ 
woulil  lie  Ust'lrss  to  .tttciiipt    It   .It    this    ]i<Milt  of    ii':r    .ij^:::  '  :.• 
'I  he  rt-lation  of  re.iM»n  to  at  linn  is  wii.il  i  hielly  <  ••m  t  rns  •>  ;•.■  r- 
and  in  this  <  onnci  tinii  Mr.  Icsiu-  M(;>hin's  il«  iin:!:-:i  •<!    .:  _• 
th  1!  I.H ':!ty  whhh  ttnlilrN   U".  v*    n  i  w.'h   rrj -r-i  :  •  :    • 
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give  no  care  to  eggs  or  offspring  yet  know  how  to  care  for  them- 
selves after  the  peculiar  manner  of  their  kind?  Once  it  is 
admitted  that  any  acts  which  attain  results  that  constitute  desir- 
able ends  for  the  acting  subject  need  not  be  regarded  as  caused 
by  knowledge  of  the  ends,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
principle  may  not  hold  of  many  acts  in  which  a  distinct  knowl- 
edge of  the  end  seems  to  play  a  part.  But  what  do  we  mean  by 
end? 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  act  of  eating.  The  biologist  and 
the  physiologist  tell  us  that  the  end  which  eating  serves  is  the 
preservation  of  life;  and  the  biologist  may  further  add  —  not  the 
life  of  the  individual,  alone,  but  that  of  the  species.  The  very 
consistent  physiologist  may  principally  have  in  view,  in  eating, 
the  preservation  of  his  own  health,  and  may  even  take  into  con- 
sideration, in  a  degree,  his  possible  future  offspring,  guarding  his 
own  health  with  a  view  to  theirs.  With  a  minority  of  other  men 
these  more  general  and  distant  results  may  to  some  extent  be  kept 
in  view  as  ends.  But  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  majority  of 
people,  they  are,  where  ends  at  all,  subordinate  ones,  the  immedi- 
ate satisfaction  of  hunger,  the  pleasure  of  eating,  or  the  relief  of 
physical  depression,  appearing  oftener  as  chief  end.  And  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  new-bom  infant,  which  sucks  when  the  breast 
is  placed  between  its  lips?  what  is  the  end  which  it  has  in  view 
in  taking  nourishment?  Shall  we  suppose  it,  as  individual,  to 
have  any  definite  conception  of  the  contrast  between  states  of 
hunger  and  states  of  satisfaction,  and  to  possess  the  knowledge 
that  the  act  of  sucking  is  the  proper  means  to  the  attainment  of 
satisfaction  as  an  end?  As  the  infant  becomes  the  boy  seating 
himself  at  table  with  a  distinct  conception  of  pleasure  to  be 
attained  by  the  gratification  of  a  vigorous  appetite,  so  the  boy  may 
become  the  physiologist  eating  with  a  view  chiefly  to  his  own 
health  and  to  die  further  end  of  health  in  his  offspring.  How 
does  it  happen  that,  thus,  the  same  act,  the  significance  of  which 
remains  the  same,  may  be  performed  and  by  the  same  individual 
yet  with  quite  different  ends,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  (that  of 
the  infant)  no  end  at  all,  in  view? 

When  we  perceive  the  sphex  providing  its  eggs,  as  is  its  wont, 
with  living  and  yet  motionless  and  helpless  insects,  we  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  believing  that  it  is  inspired  by  parental  affection 
thus  to  provide  for  its  future  young;  and  yet  we  might,  with  quite 
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c<iual  ri'nson,  siiitposc  tli.it  the  act  of  o>i>iil.itiiiri.  m  th« 
the  Nphex.  iii'i'.l  h.i\e  in  vk-w  the  prnii  .^  ith'ti  mi  i •:!-;. r.:u' 
|»rrservatiMn  n!  thr  >|k-«  icn,  sinn-  thi-*  i'»  lt^  rrsi.Ii  ...U-i    ».   r.  ■•    - 
iroin  v»  "ippo^in,::.  Niiiijily  Im-i  imm*  .i  i  oinm.tn  txpi-r  irih  •■  i  .r:..^* '  • 
tiN  Milh  the  kii'it\  Irtl^r  tint  the  .m  t  mI  <  u|iiil.itifn.  iim<!  d"*  r««   -> 
it»  till*  |»ri»iM;^mi'in  ni  uifxipriM.:  .jihI  iht-  prt  m-h.iH"!!  mm*)-  *;■•■' 
111  IV  \t't  Ih-  |MTti)iinrii  v\  i(h  11  I  (lift  <  I  \  u'w  !•>  citiifT  i>i  t:.   ^'  < '. 
\\\v  Iiirtri  tit   Mri<«]irMiL:  !•' im^:  (-■.'-n   rc-^.inli  il.    in   in  .i.\   *    >     . 
vittiilhinL,'  t  »  In-  .ivimlc-il  II  j.'**-.!!!!!-.      \\  ith  u-^\h  .  !  t  •  .  ii  i::  ir*    • 
(»f  .Kt^.  »•■  4  ontiiriilly  till  nit-i  i  rr>ir  h*  iin;>  itin^  m)*,  it  u  • .'  :   • 
<)!ir  own  «-iul,  in  c  i^t*  v\c-  p-  ir  irnif  il  ilu-  .n  !,  !  i  .iii-  iihrr  inli\ :  '. . 
(if  iiiir  iiMii  Npri  ir^  pi  riiiriniiu'  it.  anil  the  •!  in»:rr  •'!   t :: -r 
<l«n!l»:lrss  in*  re  i<>i  il  *\{u-n  w«-  ..tj«  in;  i  i'»  i  i«L'-  i:  ••  •  n-i-.  ■•   " 
cntirdv  diitrifnt  *«pt «  p>»  In  mi!',  in  .i  <!i  jjrrr  i   •  irji  in  •  •  ..  .r     ■■ 
spfi  ii  >».      'Ihrrr   i-*   ii>   rrt^'ii  wi>\    wr  nM  •-.!•!   n't    ^ij.-..  i^    •■    • 
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If  we  return  to  the  act  of  food-taking  in  the  individual,  we 
perceive  that,  avoiding  any  exact  assumption  as  to  the  definite 
nature  of  the  act  in  its  first  appearance  in  the  infant,  we  may 
make  the  general  assertion  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  supposed 
physiologist  who  finally  comes  to  eat  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
preservation  of  health  in  his  offspring  as  well  as  his  own  preser- 
vation and  health,  the  act  itself,  while  remaining  unchanged  in 
nature,  connects  itself,  in  the  process  of  development,  with  vari- 
ous ends.  As  the  individual  becomes  conscious  of  farther  and 
farther  reaching  and  more  and  more  complicated  results  of  the  act, 
he  postulates  these  as  ends,  not  forgetting,  however,  important 
ends  earlier  postulated.  He  may  eat,  as  a  boy,  for  the  pleasure 
of  eating,  later  with  his  health  and  the  capacity  for  useful  work 
in  view,  and  finally  to  the  end  also,  or  perhaps  primarily,  of 
securing  healthy  offspring;  but  he  eats,  in  all  these  cases;  and  it 
is  even  supposable  that  he  may  eat  the  same  kinds  of  food, 
healthful  food  being,  from  the  beginning,  agreeable  to  him.  The 
widening  of  knowledge  by  experience,  in  the  case  of  the  human 
individual,  furnishes  him  with  more  distant  and  more  complex 
ends,  which  were  earlier  impossible  to  him,  since  he  knew  notlxing 
of  them. 

Something  similar  appears  to  be  the  truth  in  the  case  of  the 
mental  progress  of  the  human  species  as  a  whole.  The  growth 
of  knowledge  is,  in  fact,  a  growth  of  consciousness  of  the  con- 
stant connection  of  particular  processes  with  particular  results, 
and  of  human  acts  as  affecting  these;  with  which  increase  of 
knowledge  a  further  coordinate  development  in  the  sense  of  a 
postulation  of  further  and  further  and  more  and  more  complex 
ends  keeps  pace.  We  are  continually  making  "discoveries," 
—  performing  or  observing  operations  some  or  all  of  the  observed 
results  of  which  are  unforeseen  by  us,  though  these  very  results 
may  be  later  sought  as  ends.  We  are  often  able  to  predict  the 
results  even  of  entirely  new  experiments;  but  we  foresee,  and 
can  therefore  assume  as  end,  no  results  the  elements  of  which 
in  their  connection  with  their  conditions  have  not  first  come, 
in  some  way,  within  our  knowledge.  Nothing  is  a  discovery 
which  does  not  involve  some  new  element  or  new  combination  of 
elements.  The  growth  of  knowledge,  in  individual  and  species, 
and  the  increase  in  distance  and  complexity  of  ends  never  attain 
completeness,  not  all  results  become  known;  new  discoveries  are 
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coniUntly  being  made  which  show  us  that  we  have  hitherto  beeo 
blind  to  results  continually  before  our  eyes«  action  in  accotd- 
ance  with  which  would  have  been  most  advantageous  to  ui. 

With  all  these  facts  before  us,  how  are  we  to  decide  as  to 
the  end  in  view  in  any  non-hunun  act?  How  can  me  be  uitt 
whether  the  bird  which  covers  its  eggs  is  acting  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  offspring  or  merely,  as  some  authors  \u\r 
assumed,  to  the  more  immediate  end  of  cooling  its  own  breaiL* 
How  do  we  know  whether  any  feeling  which  we  might  irna 
mother- love  is  active  in  the  sphcx's  cure  for  her  eggs,  whether 
they  are,  as  some  authors  have  suggested,  a  |Nirt  of  her  own  ego 
and  therefore  cared  for,  or  whether  the  act  of  caring  for  them  hit 
not  finally  come  to  have  some  immediate  pleasure  connected  «ith 
it,  such  as  accompanies  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  or  the  leiuaJ 
instinct,  the  pleasure  itself  being  sought  as  an  end?  How  do*r 
know  even  whether  the  im|>.ilcd  butler lly  is  endeavoring  to  esrjfr 
pain  ur  merely  atti*m])ting  to  continue  its  thght? 

There  ap|Hrar  to  Ik.*  some  general  lines  that  we  may  draw.  Ihui. 
for  instance,  all  farts  seem  to  justify  the  assumption  thai  ibr 
I>ohsession  of  a  nervous  syNtcm  involvrs  sensibility  and  »uwrp 
tibility  to  ]iain  and  plrasuro.  and  thus  i(  in  hardly  <  onsiurnt  i 
sup|x>se  that  the  struj^^le  of  the  impalc<l  iKittcrtly  can  lie  m^ 
out  pain.  It  mi^ht  Im*  at  utuvs  more  agreeable  to  our  %elti«iiDrk« 
to  siip|M>se  animals  inMiM  rplible  of  p.un,  but  I  think  «r  ia£ 
M'arcrly  lay  that  tlattenng  umtion  to  our  soul,  and  must  f>r 
the  asMimpti«»n  of  ihrir  sensibility  and  fei'ltng.  I  he  tpjr«iu« 
as  to  whether  the  butterlly  has  any  distinct  idea  of  cs(a|»c  a»is 
end  to  Ik*  stri\en  f«>r  is  a  different  one  and  not  v»  easdy  tobol 
Vet  as  regards  « onflows  ends.  tiM),  we  iiiiv  Ik*  able  to  annr  a: 
some  general  c  om  lusions  with  reN|K*i  t  to  the  aci^  of  aninuK  oct 
of  those  low  in  the  m  ale.  S>iiie  mi<  h  « tim  liisions  ha^e  alrcAh 
iNren  reached  in  our  c-i>nsiileratii»ni.  Hut  it  is  to  lie  noted  ihi: 
all  these  are  purely  nef^ative  e\i  hiHiiin<«  nut  int  hi%i«»n%.  Mr 
may  l»e  able  to  viv,  for  inslani  e,  after  careful  rx|ieriineDt  uti 
obser\ation,  that  this  or  that  art  taken  pla«  r  where  there  h  m: 
|N><»Nilnlitv  of  pre\ious  knowlcil^e,  on  the  part  of  the  aninul  itt 
formin);  it,  of  this  or  that  reMilt  (nhu  h  we  may.  howe\er,  rrfjni 
an  an  eml  th.it  sho'ild  espenallv  Ik*  denired  by  the  aninul i,  lae 
that  this  partiiular  revjlt  <  annot.  thereft»re,  l>e  an  end  pmrfliv 
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the  animal  mind,  as  such,  in  performing  the  act.  Lubbock 
believes  that  the  passive  state  of  the  caterpillar  in  its  cocoon 
during  its  transformation  to  a  butterfly  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  its  preservation,  since  the  mouth  while  undergoing  change  to 
an  organ  adapted  to  sucking,  and  the  digestive  organs  during  their 
preparation  for  the  assimilation  of  honey,  must  be  useless,  and 
therefore  the  animal  in  an  active  state  must  perish  of  starvation. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  insect  is  aware 
of  these  ends  of  self-preservation  involved  in  the  state  of  passivity 
in  the  cocoon  and  knowingly  seeks  them  as  ends.  Since  the 
metamorphosis  takes  place  but  once  in  the  individual  life,  the 
insect  has  no  means  of  learning  anything  about  it  beforehand 
from  his  individual  experience  (though,  even  if  this  were  not 
true,  there  would  still  remain  the  first  instance  of  cocoon-spin- 
ning to  be  explained);  aivd  it  is  both  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
caterpillar  has  always  had  opportunity  to  be  instructed  in  some 
way  by  butterflies  of  his  kind,  as  well  as  unnecessary  to  suppose 
this,  since  we  see,  in  other  cases,  that  acts  useful  to  the  individ- 
ual may  take  place  without  previous  instruction  or  experience. 
In  the  case  of  the  sphex,  too,  as  in  that  of  many  other  lower 
species  that  provide  for  offspring  they  will  never  see,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  welfare  of  the  offspring  but  rather  some 
result  nearer  than  this  is  the  end  in  view,  if  any  end  be  present  to 
consciousness. 

With  regard  to  primary  acts  of  instinct  such  as  those  of  the 
newly  hatched  chicken,  and  the  new-bom  infant,  it  would  seem 
as  if  an  argument  like  the  following  might  hold;  it  is,  in  fact, 
often  made  use  of  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  We  have  seen 
that  not  only  the  progress  of  the  individual  but  also  that  of  the 
human  species  as  a  whole  has  involved  an  ever  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  connection  of  processes  with  their  results  and 
the  coordinate  assumption  of  these  increasingly  distant  and 
complex  results  as  ends.  The  ends  which  animals  with  a  less 
extensive  knowledge  of  natural  processes  may  postulate,  must  be 
nearer  and  less  complex  than  our  own,  the  ends  of  those  whose 
experience  affords  them  least  extensive  knowledge  being  nearest 
and  simplest,  until  we  arrive  thus  at  those  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have'any  knowledge  that  may 
be  termed  such,  whose  action  and  reaction,  in  its  psychical  aspect, 
can  be  figured  only  as  vague  sensation. 
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Hut  first  as  to  this  va^iic  scns^ition.     Ainon^  imr  own  .u  v. 
whit'h  *M)lin<l  iiistim  I '*  sri-ms  to  |il.iy  a  r.ithiT  l.irpr  p  »r:  :•   r* 
reason,  tlicrc  arc  those*  in  whii  h  the  f^r.itifit  tti«>n  ot  ihi*  ir.>:  r   : 
involvi'tl  is  attemlrd  with  a  jk*(  uli.ir  jiU'.iN'.iri .  ^hilr  tiir  «l«  -. 
gratificatitm  to  a  siift'u  irnt  ilr^'m*    i-.  <  *«rr(s|M»nilin::i*    j.^.n: 
these  are  the  at  ts  c-onnf(  tnl  niih  the  ^r.itihi  ition  «p|  :;•■•  ;•:..::  '\ 
apjietiles  of  hiin^:er,  ihir-t,  ami  m-x.      Ihe  Mrtni:lh  t.|  :..i-   .:   - 
tiles,  the  ilegree  ol  einuiion  in\ol\r(l  jn  them,  sii  m^  i  ■  \<  lir*  •  *  . 
coiinlin.ite  iftilh  their  i  h.irac  tcr  as  Miniintnl  \iith  jriMitrv  :    .• 
tioiis.     'I  his  iiriiij;  the  r.isf,  why  m.iy  wv  not  sii|i|Hi%<-  ::.c  I  .:> 
tions  of  the  simplt'^t  ii>iniN  of  liie,  whic  h  we  Iu-Ium*  t«i  ijjvrVTr. 
passed  on  from  ^cnc-r.itMn  to  ^rner.itiitn  ahim^t  ':r.'  hin^-r.'..  :  : 
the  wholi.  periiMl  ui  tiiiir  oi  <  iipu-d  in  the  evolutitin  *'i  li.t  :  .:::  r. 
raee,  to  1k'  c  onnet  tnl  with  trt  lin^N  etjiiallv  ,in  ^ifin^   .t'^  ..:.•     : 
unr  own,  or  e\in  »'iri»nj!rr  siiur  Pnution  h.i**  Imtm  ixtri  :*«».     - 
thesr  frw  Iinrs  onlv  ?     1  rfliiiL.'  t  h  UK'rs  liiri  I  Imn  w  i:J;  l;.r  ^i-  •'; 
tif  iii.in'^  ki)ii\«lt-il;:f-,  \\it!i  till   ([t  \«  i>|iiMi  !>!  ••!  rt.i'   :i     .'.  :..   •    • 
c  iinnr-t  ted  u  ith  n«w  .oni  m   :■   i-i:ii;li\  pf' ■  • -m^        .:    .:   .* 
\»r  ilitfu  nil  !•!  jir'»\r  lii.ii  ^Trt  ii::!ij  "i  l«  riiri^  ii  l^  ;:ii  r«  i-.  .  -  ^ 
as  <  Mniii-i  I' il   with    IIJ<  ff  i-i  •!   <  \«  !•  i  ■•     •!   /.."/;.'..■.•■    :    :     ' 
that  io,  it  Wii.iM  lii-  it  !tM    ill  !■•  ;'i->M-  !)]  (t  tl.i   \\\.    ii    « 
h.i<«  irn  rr  i«f  <1.       \iii!  ii  w«-  m  i\    i  ■onnr  tik .:  it  h  :•>  :i 
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And  we  have  to  notice  a  second  fact :  If  the  ends  present  to 
human  reason  are  nearer  ones  according  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual  performing  them  is  narrower,  these  nearer  ends  and 
the  means  of  their  attainment  may  yet  be  very  clearly  and 
thoroughly  known,  the  narrower  knowledge  including  the  minute, 
often  the  minutest  particulars,  as  far  as  it  goes;  and  why  may 
we  not  suppose  the  so-called  "  instinctive  "  movements  of  ani- 
mals very  low  in  the  scale  of  being,  which  exhibit  a  most  perfect 
adaptation  as  far  as  it  reaches,  to  be  connected  with  a  like  per- 
fect, if  very  narrow,  action  of  reason?  Or  why  should  we  draw 
a  line  here  between  the  movements  of  animals  and  all  other 
movements? 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  a  dilemma  to  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  solution.  If  the  solution  is  impossible,  however, 
why  attempt  it?  In  this  case,  anything  we  may  term  solution 
can  be  only  dogmatic  assertion  or  else  mere  speculation.  If  the 
question  is  unanswerable,  it  is  unanswerable,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  further  endeavor  in  this  direction.  But,  in  reviewing  our 
arguments,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  that  which  led  us  astray  at 
every  turn  and  induced  us  to  hope  for  an  answer,  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that,  was  the  tendency  to  look  for  some  independent 
cause,  some  essence,  effecting  change  rather  than  being  effected, 
or  of  which  phenomena  weie  only  the  properties.  It  was  this 
which  made  us  believe  that  we  had  found  the  means  to  an  answer 
in  reason  as  the  cause  of  action  towards  ends,  as  also,  again,  that 
we  had  found  it  in  the  development  of  the  higher  organism  from 
the  lower,  and  of  the  organic  from  the  inorganic.  We  know  no 
such  independent  cause,  no  such  essence.  We  know  only  varia- 
bles, preceding  conditions  and  succeeding  conditions,  all  of 
which  preceding  and  succeeding  conditions  we  must  regard  as 
equally  essential  since  they  are  equally  actual;  and  we  know  in 
all  variation  a  certain  constancy  of  relations,  which  we,  by  ab- 
ttraction,  term  law. 

The  argument  which  starts  with  the  dependence  of  "ends" 

with  much  more  reason,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  primordial.  Carneri's 
farther  argunient  that  he  who  conceives  the  lower  species  as  feeling  pleasure 
tnd  pain  introduces  an  immense  amount  of  pain  into  the  world  (p.  ii3> 
"Gruidlegnng  der  Ethik  *')  is  quite  aside  from  the  question  as  to  the  facts  of 
ftc  case.  Nor  can  man  create  pain  by  his  conception  of  its  existence,  or 
dcAroy  it,  if  it  exists,  by  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  its  existence. 
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II I  Mill  rcastin,  ami  v»  inl'rrN  a  iifrrssarv  init-rvrniii'ii  i-i   ri.t* 
«h(  n*  inotmii  In  mh  h  .i-*  tu  .iit  tin  rt-o!ilts  n  ;:.iri)(-<l  1>\  thr  >  ri!  -  ■ 
a**  cn«is  t<»  1k'  (IcHirnl,  i<«  ntu-ri  a|iiiliril  in  a  Mill  wj.i»r  :  •rr. 
'Ihnilii^v.     ( >f  <  oiifM*   if  \\r  st.irtuith  .1  ilt'r'iMi;iiiri  ••!   in-.- 
n*^||lt^  a4'tn.illy  ilcNinil   ami   {irrinnlitati  il,    th*  n   vir   in  a    i*; 
rrason  fr»)in  tlu*  aiNJiiinl  rxiNtrTHi'  nl    "«niU'    in  .iii\  i  i^f 
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order  of  destruction,  reconstruction,  and  re-destruction  finally  to 
give  place  to  a  condition  of  absolute  stability,  the  question  may 
be  recurred  to  whether  this  state  could  be  one  of  motion,  whether 
it  must  not  rather  be  conceived  as  one  of  absolute  rest,  some  frozen 
peace  of  which  the  moon's  is  but  an  imperfect  type.  We  may 
ask,  then,  whether  the  friends  of  the  teleological  argument  would 
agree  to  designate  this  state,  which  is  highest  from  a  mathemati- 
cal point  of  view  since  it  includes  all  the  elements  of  the  universe, 
as  highest  in  any  point  of  view  favoring  a  theological  theory  of 
design.  The  teleological  argument  is  accustomed  to  take  into 
consideration  only  the  evolution  side  of  natural  process ;  the  pes- 
simistic argument  lays  emphasis,  on  the  other  hand,  on  all  forms 
of  dissolution, — both  views  corresponding  thus,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  but  half  the  truth.  Even  if  we  do  not  look  beyond  the 
evolution  upon  the  earth,  it  is  evident  that  each  step  in  advance 
is  marked  by  wide-spread  destruction,  each  survival  of  the  few 
bought  at  the  expense  of  the  slaughter  of  the  many.  We  may 
overlook  the  slaughter,  but  it  does  not  the  less  exist;  we  may 
egoistically  shut  our  eyes  to  the  pain,  when  it  is  not  our  pain, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact. 

But  further  than  this :  Our  previous  investigations  have  shown 
us  difficulties  on  every  side,  when  we  have  attempted  to  assume 
reason  in  matter  as  the  cause  of  stability  or  harmony,  preserva- 
tive action,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We  may  argue  that  mere 
matter  and  motion  cannot  have  produced  such  results  as  these; 
but  how  do  we  know  this?  How  have  we  such  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  matter  and  motion  that  we  can 
assert  this?  Where  were  we  at  the  origin  of  the  universe  (if  we 
suppose  such)  or  where  were  we  at  the  origin  of  life,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  be  assured  of  this?  Or  how  do  w^e  know  in  any  case, 
from  an  origin,  what  might  evolve  with  time?  We  obviously 
cannot  argue  from  the  analogy  of  man's  action,  since  he  is  a  part 
of  the  problem  itself,  included  in  the  question,  and  such  an 
analogy  is  z. petitio  pHncipii,  If  we  have  found  it  impossible  to 
assume  reason  as  cause  in  his  case,  how  can  we,  by  the  analogy 
of  his  action  and  by  a  universal  generalization,  assume  it  as  a 
Universal  Cause?  We  have,  in  fact,  absolutely  no  precedent 
from  which  to  argue,  and  may  answer, —  when  Wallace  asserts  that 
combinations  of  chemical  compounds  might  produce  protoplasm, 
but  that  no  such  combinations  could  produce  living  or  conscious 
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motion,  this  is,  nevertheless,  only  the  result  of  an  incomplete 
induction.  For  if  it  is  true  that  we  never  see  a  motionless  body 
pass  into  a  state  of  motion  without  a  cause,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  just  as  certain  that  a  moving  body  can  never  pass  into  a 
state  of  rest  without  cause;  and  if  this  axiom  can  never  be  directly 
proved  in  processes  on  the  earth,  we  can,  nevertheless,  show 
reason  for  it :  motion  on  the  earth  cannot  be  imagined  without 
resistance  from  obstacles,  since  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and 
the  moments  of  friction  can  never  be  removed.  But  the  axiom 
is  indeed  indirectly  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  see  the  velocity  of 
a  body  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  of  obstacles;  the 
body  can  only  then  attain  to  a  condition  of  rest  when  the  moving 
force  is  consumed  to  the  last  remnant.  Hence,  if  we  subtract  the 
whole  sum  of  resistance  to  the  motion,  we  have  again  the  former 
condition,  the  motion  with  its  original  velocity.  .  .  .  Which 
condition  of  matter  is  the  original  one,  rest  or  motion,  experi- 
ence cannot  inform  us.  We  have  as  good  reason  for  regarding 
rest  as  arrested  motion,  as  for  regarding  motion  as  disturbed 
rest.  The  requirement  of  an  outer  cause  for  the  first  impulsion 
of  matter  therefore  has  meaning  only  in  so  far  as  rest  is  claimed 
to  be  the  original,  natural  condition  of  matter;  but  this  claim 
cannot  be  substantiated,  and  the  opposite  is  just  as  conceivable, 
namely,  that  rest  is  only  arrested  motion,  and  that  all  cosmic 
matter  had  motion  from  the  beginning."  ^ 

Wallace  practically  abandons  his  own  ground,  not  only  in  his 
later  works  in  ascribing  much  to  natural  selection  which  he  was 
at  first  inclined  to  believe  the  effect  of  some  supernatural  cause, 
and  omitting  from  his  chapters  on  the  application  of  the  con- 
ception of  evolution  to  man  several  arguments  for  supernatural 
intercession  employed  in  his  earlier  work,  but  even  in  his  first 
book,  by  admitting  that  natural  selection  takes  advantage  of 
mental  superiority  just  as  it  does  of  physical  superiority.  We 
may  notice  at  this  point,  however,  a  consistent  inconsistency  of 
his,  in  that,  though  he  denies  the  existence  of  consciousness  in 
matter,  he  leaves  no  logical  room  for  the  opposite  theory  of  a 
gradual  development  of  consciousness,  since  he  asserts  that  all 
instinctive  actions  were  at  first  self-conscious.  This  position 
is  held  by  others  also. 

We  may  note  here  an  objection  of  Wallace's  that  "because 

1  "  Die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Wcltalls,  p.  350  et  seq. 
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US  to  accept  one  view  because  "the  alternative  view  contains 
difficulties  at  least  as  great,"  we  fail  to  perceive  any  grounds  in 
this  position  for  such  acceptance.  To  Fiske's  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  to  regard  the  work  of  the  Creator  as  like  that  of 
the  child,  who  builds  houses  just  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking 
them  down  again,  we  may  answer  that  the  existence  of  a  Creator 
must  first  be  proved  before  we,  from  a  scientific  basis,  may  make 
any  inference  as  to  his  purpose;  and  that  we  certainly  cannot 
use  an  assumption  of  his  existence  in  order  to  protest  against  a 
theory  of  Disteleology, —  as  Fiske  seems  to  do, —  if  we  use  the 
teleological  argument  to  prove  his  existence. 

We  may  furthermore  protest  against  the  elevation  of  any  nega- 
tive term,  as,  for  instance,  Spencer's  "Unknowable,"  to  a  term 
signifying  a  positive  existence.  We  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  any  positive  Transcendental  that  is  to  us  unknowable;  this 
mere  negative  term  is  admissible  only  on  the  assumption  that  it 
expresses  such  an  absence  of  knowledge.  The  Unknowable 
assumed  as  existent  entity  is  the  Unknowable  known, —  a  self- 
contradiction. 

A  similar  criticism  may  be  applied  to  Spencer's  use  in  his 
"First  Principles"  of  the  word  "Force,"  spelled  with  a  capital, 
and  defined  as  designating  "Absolute  Force,"  an  "Absolute, 
Unconditioned  Reality,"  "Unconditioned  Cause,"  ^  etc.  The 
attribution  of  reality  to  a  mere  mental  abstraction  is  a  survival 
of  old  conceptions  repudiated  by  Spencer  in  their  older  form. 
Of  forces  we  know  much,  but  of  abstract  Force  nothing,  —  ex- 
cept as  an  abstraction  from  reality;  and  the  dangers  in  the  use 
of  such  a  term  are  made  manifest  by  Spencer's  elevation  of  this 
concept  to  the  character  assigned  it  by  the  other  terms  quoted. 

To  sum  up.  We  have  found  in  nature  only  variables,  no  con- 
stant and  invariable  factor,  no  independent  one  according  to 
which  the  others  vary;  we  have  found  no  cause  that  was  not  also 
an  effect;  that  is,  we  have  discovered  nothing  but  a  chain  of 
phenomena  bearing  constant  relations  to  each  other,  no  causes 
except  in  this  sense.  We  have  no  precedent  or  data  from  which 
to  assert  that  chemical  combinations  could  not  have  resulted  in 
protoplasm  and  in  living  protoplasm,  no  data  from  which  to 
assert  that  mere  evolution  could  not  have  produced  consciousness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  find  the  relations  of  conscious- 

1  Pp.  170,  I92d. 
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ness  and  physiological  process  as  constant  as  thotic  of  the  ilirtrrrnt 
forms  of  materia!  force,  and  while  discovering  no  gnmnfis  t.;-  a 
which  to  pronounce  cither  consciousness  or  phy!>ioU>gicjl  |ir<M  r«v 
the  more  essential,  find  none,  either,  for  pronouncing  onr  m-  rr 
than  the  other  indc|>endent  of  what  we  call  natural  law.     H.r 
logic  of  all  our  cx|)cricncc  leads  us  to  believe  that  nrithcr  ]  r  • 
toplasm,  nor  the  earth,  nor  any  of  the  |>arts  of  the  uni\rrMr, «  • .  •: 
have  originated  otherwise  than  imder  natural  law,  that  in  a«  *.:.? 
result  of  preceding  natural  conditions  which  mu^t  ha\c  <  onijinni 
all  the  factors  united  in  the  result,  and  would  thus  ei^pLiin  tD  '..*. 
if  we  knew  them,  in  as  far  as  any  pnKcss  is  cx|)laine<l  by  anaU*:«. 
the  results  arising  from  them.     We  know  matter  ami  motion  t>r.ii 
as  united:  we  know  no  state  of  ak>solute  rest,  ami  wc  ha\c  t>> 
grounds  for  supixjsing  any  initial  state  of  sue  h  alMolute  rr«t,  •  r 
any  state  in  which  motion  not  previously  existent  in  the  uni 
verse  cntcrtMl.      On  the  other  hand,  wc  have  no  prt^-if  i-f  tK' 
abscmc  of  cons*  iinisncss  oiitNidc  aniin.il  lifr»  and  n««  ;■:••! 
the  non-existence  of  transcendental  lausen,  though  Iikr«i:s<-  :. 
proof  f)f  thtir  cxiHteme. 


CHAPTER   HI 

THE  WILL 

In  any  discussion  of  the  will,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the 
difficulties  of  definition,  on  which  whole  chapters  might  be,  and 
have  been,  written.  But  one  great  difficulty  has  already  been 
considered  in  the  discussions  of  the  previous  chapter,  in  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  existence  of  consciousness  in  inorganic  nature, 
in  organisms  which  differ  from  our  own  in  not  possessing  a  cen- 
tralized nervous  system,  and  in  connection  with  actions  of  our 
own  body  known  to  our  centralized  consciousness  only  as  results, 
leaving  these  questions  open,  as  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
do,  and  confining  ourselves,  in  speaking  of  consciousness,  to 
consciousness  as  we  immediately  know  it,  or  as  we  may,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  infer  it  in  animals  constituted  similarly  to 
ourselves,  we  find  one  obstacle  to  our  definition  removed.  For 
by  will  is  generally  meant  a  psychical  faculty;  and  to  speak  of 
"unconscious  will "  is  either  a  self-contradiction  or  a  mere  figure 
of  speech. 

We  shall  also  find,  I  think,  that  the  most  essential  characteristic 
of  the  will  as  a  psychical  faculty  is  that  it  is  connected  with  action 
which  has  in  view  some  end  consciously  sought;  action  to  which 
there  corresponds  no  conscious  end,  whether  a  long  premeditated 
end  or  an  end  instantaneously  comprehended  and  assumed  in  the 
moment  of  need,  we  term  reflex.  The  question  may  arise  as 
to  whether  there  are  not  acts  which  we  name  merely  "invol- 
untary," which  must  be  classified,  from  a  pyschological  stand- 
point, as  midway  between  the  voluntary  and  the  reflex.  But  it 
may  be  answered  that  here,  as  everywhere  in  connection  with  the 
organic,  there  is  difficulty  in  drawing  distinct  lines;  there  are 
psychical  conditions  in  which  some  strong  emotion,  for  instance, 
terror,  so  takes  possession  of  the  mind  as  almost  to  exclude  plan 
of  action,  and  the  individual  appears  to  act,  as  we  say,  "uncon- 
sciously ";  but  I  think  this  very  adverb  solves,  for  us,  to  all  prac- 
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tiral  purposes,  ihc  question  wc  h.ivc  piii.     Whrn  we  .in.iU.'r  * 
p^yt  hi<  .il  ( inKlitiiMi^,  uc  nttrn  find  th.it.  Im-niiUh  i-iii>iii<n.  t:. 

w;ir»  soiiU"  <iij:rrc  ai  prn  «>»<  ipliull  u|  m  lH»n.  tlmi^h  till-  rtii  ■: 
s(}  :il)si)rl>('ii  (iiir  .iiiciUioii  tit   tlir  tiiiu-  th.it   tlic  liiiif-r  .tj;  • 
sniiordin.iti'  jn«I  m.i^  iM'^iIv  for;;<itt(.n.  1> :(  tlu-  i  u  t  thit  -•%•    !• 
;i<  tit»n  t)f  till'*  *»Mri,   uhcrr   ut-   f.iil   ti)  lii^   .\ir   pr«  •   -r.- ■  :  • 
"nnnniM  iniisly  "  p('rfi»rini*(l,  wu^iM  pi  ti»  •   'iifirui  tr.i    •!■  •  •    ■ 
with  \vhi«  h  hc  Iml;.!!),  thoti^h  wc  in.iy  h.i\t-  ihrth  iilt\  ::i  «:<  • 
whether  (»r  not  a  p.trtK  ul.ir  .u  tion  i  •uno  timii  r  the-  hr.ki!  ■•:  ■« . 
artion.  th.it  i^.  :ii  litm  to  a  prci  lim  nvnl  t-mi. 

Anuthcr  iiHf'siiun  uhiih  h.i^  lirrn  trfijii<-nil\  .I'^kci!.  in   ir. .'.-. 
of  the  uill.  In  viht-ihi-r  nit-rt'  iliNlinrni  c  lr<Mii  .u  tmn,  t:.*-  r.r  «-  : 
(if  ai  ti<in,  I  an  lie  <  lisvil  a^  an  in<«t.ini  r  oi  willing',  m:!;.*.^'    ■• 
tty  ilrl'inition,  aw  .u  ti\r,  nut  a  pa<«^iM*  ^tatr.      It  ni  i\  l<i    .:.    ^ 
that,  fpim  thf  ]ih\^inlii^ii  i]  puint  of  \ii-m,  a  point  xt  \;-  .«  ; 
Ik-  whiilly  «iiNrf^Mr«i«"ii  i'\fn  l»y  the  ii»nM  r\.iti\«"  \t^\*  :.  •!   ^-i  *. 
arrrs'ni:^  .n  tiiHi  "I    \\ir  will    as   ih«'  i-nirf-i   oi    I-a-t    '\    ■    . 
I  i-nJri'«.  In  il^  nio-'t  iinj-irt  ii'.i  l';n«  ^■•n.       X::-!  !■•!::' : 
f  !•  t  <  ■  'rr<-Np"t:tiN  li.'-  p-\i  M    1  'Jh  il  \  .*  \  \\\  *.  r    «  -*•    '..'  •    •  ■    v 
of  will  j.-i.*i-i  1-  k'i>v\  Ji  ti  •:-  th.iM  til  .t  •.'Mj'  !  :ji'  ■  :.   «  ■         • .   * 
at!  iiniiHiit   «•!   iin  T»-  )■   "J-.  :'\.       \   i!- 'kii:  .  -ri   ?:.»:  «       ■:  ■  ^ 
%;:•  1 1  j-    'Nj-,  •■  -»  i«,  N  tr<  '!n  ti:--  pr-  ■%  irji  ••  •  i|  !?,•■  w  .!.  :\.     \  •  . 
tl 
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who  snaps  at  a  piece  of  meat;  yet  we  call  his  action  voluntary, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  dog's  action,  our  conception  of 
which  may  be  rendered  indistinct  by  our  uncertainty  as  to  the 
nature  of  instinct  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  action  of  other 
species.  We  call  the  action  of  the  murderer  voluntary  because 
we  conceive  that  he  consciously  sought  the  end  involved.  We 
are  even  inclined  to  call  it  voluntary  in  cases  where  the  criminal 
is  moved  by  momentary  passion,  since  we  conceive  that  he  might 
have  exerted  self-control. 

Our  conception  of  will  is,  therefore,  closely  bound  up  with  the 
conception  of  conscious  end,  distant  or  near.  Our  association 
of  choice  with  the  act  is  not  always  exact;  we  may  conceive  of 
the  choice  as  actually  taking  place  between  one  of  several  ends 
deliberated  upon,  or  as  involved  in  the  conscious  determination 
of  any  end,  even  though  no  other  was  deliberated  upon,  even 
though  all  others  were  excluded  from  consciousness  by  passion; 
since  we  conceive  that  as  all  definition  is,  in  fact,  exclusion,  so 
the  determination  of  one  end  is  in  effect  the  negation  of  others 
that  might  have  been  sought,  if  only  in  the  form  of  the  contrary 
of  action,  inaction. 

We  are  thus  brought,  first  of  all,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  end."  As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter, 
an  end  is  that  part  of  the  results  of  an  action  which  consciousness 
especially  holds  in  view  in  the  performance  of  an  act.  The  end 
in  view  has  sometimes  been  called  the  cause  of  the  act,  but  it  is 
evident,  as  both  Gizycki  and  Stephen  have  shown,  that  a  future 
state,  that  is,  something  which  at  the  time  of  willing  does  not 
exist,  cannot  move  the  will;  though  the  representation  of  a  hoped- 
for  end  is  concerned  in  action,  —  in  just  what  capacity  we  have 
yet  to  determine.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  nothing  external 
can  act  upon  the  will,  but  only  internal  states  of  consciousness. 
All  depends,  here,  upon  the  definition  of  external  and  internal. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  is  a  legitimate  one  where  it  calls 
attention  to  the  difference  between  that  which  is  at  present  per- 
ceived and  that  which  is  only  remembered,  or  imagined  from  the 
elements  given  by  memory.  But  what  is  an  object,  as  present  to 
me,  beyond  what  it  is  to  my  consciousness?  My  knowledge  of  a 
thing  is  made  up  of  various  elements  contributed  through  the 
different  senses;  and  this  assertion  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
statement  that  a  thing  is  the  sum  of  its  qualities.     My  idea  of 
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thr  firr,  ihf  l.iiiip,  »ir  ;iny  utluT  ol»ji-t  i  .isfxlfrn.il.  .iriM-*  ir  ::»  ::.t 
{m  I  th.il  ii  ,i|»)mmK  tn  iiiorr  i»i  iiiy  M-nsrs  ih.in  «nir,  th.ii.  Ji  ».". 
(Ir.iwn  trniii  uiu-  or  fmiu  all  li'it  «tiu',  it  m.iy  still  Ik*  {M-r«  *\r.\    -i 
the  nthrr  i>r  ntlurs.  dt  th.it.  if  uithilr.iwn  fn>in  .ill  ui  the  :[i  ;  ■:  i 
tiiiif   l»y   suiiu"   ijliit.itlr.    It   iii.iy   )»r   |»rrt  riM-tl   .ij;!ni    wi-.i-r.   !    .* 
<»l>Nt  it  If  is  rciiiiivcil :  )>::t  tirymd  {trn  fptuin  i>r  iiu'in'>r>  •■!   ;-r 
ti'ptinn,    in  .my  t  .inc,    I   h.nr  no  i  huni  io:i<«n<-<«^  oi   (hi*  >•!''!. 
'I  hr  jMTi  i-|it:'»n   i'»  not,  howrxrr,  Muncthin^  ilisimt  t  ir-tm  •    r. 
>«  itMi'.iii".-.,  lr;i  ;i  I  onM  imisiirss.     '1  hi"  rrmr  .ilMi\f  n<>:ii  n!  .»:.»*  ^ 
frmn  till"  i  'Mn  rjilion  trf  <  umm  inw^uft^  .in  .i  surt  ui  |tl.n  r.  .in.  ::,» r 
sp.K  I*  int>i  uhi(  h  we  i  .innnt  ^'rt  i»lij(*<  In  fr<>iu  ixtrrn.il  >\».u  v  .  \r 
<«»n«  r|»tii.n  i>  .1  «  nnh"  «in«'.  yrt  it  nltcn  vntor-*  int«»  jt'.M  h  il  i^*-..  i. 
s)ii*i  Ml.it  i<»n.       Ihf    ]KT<ri\!-«l,  th.it  In  the   external,  li't^.   .i*  .. 
lUMitf-r  I't  t.i«  I,  .iMci  t  iHir  will. 

I  htrr  ni.iy  \\vi^  l»e  t»«»  ih-fmitiiMiN  of  the  term  "  insrrn.il  '  .tn  1 
luii  if  "r\tirn  il."  .1^  thf  w.inU  .nr  ^'i-nt  r.illy  i:m  i|.      Intrrn  i!  :i.  \ 
nu-  r.i  I  i:!ii-r  vMihm   \\\r  ]*  -ilx    ni    ui::nii  •  -msi  ;  .  .^rj-  ■  ..  •  x*-  r-  . 
in  i\    nil  l!i   I  vlf-rn  .1    !■>   li.--   \--*\\    i-r   •  \ti  rn.il   t-i  .    ■•.  .<•. 

'Ill'-  I  *\'  Min-  min;j-.  .iTi.  HI  li  'ifi  I  .^i  *.  i  -  -:m:ii"  iiilx  i  ■  ■:!:    -'  ■ :, 
I".  «    'M  •'  :■  -  I'tn  -■«  I-  ]■ '  'Kill  ■.;  ■■  -II.  .1 .  :.  I'.  Ji-  <  'i  n  ,:il,   i  ■      -    :•     ■ 
t«  iij  ".I  ■  ;•  -.1  •■  \utliiti  !;,i    ji  1. !\  t  .  «!,.•  i;  i  \i»  :■>.".  t*.:-:^-.  .     •  •     :  .    ■ 
;ti!  Ill  «-:■  >n.      "  I  x!"  rn  .1  t  •  «  ■  -n  «•  !' '  >!!•  •<•»  "  ^ii.  ■    !.;  r-  r-  r   -  ■. 
(h  ■!  wliii  h  till-   iii'l:-.  ii!  :   1  «■!   i:i'ti\  h!  .  il  ^i  i  "ii'.. ;■:•■:  il  ■  :.    ■    •     • 
1 1  :\ «-.  i  if  \\  !,;•  il  tl.'  \  .tn-  i.ni  ■  »ii-«  :•  •  i^.      1  !'.  .1  ■  I  «  '.,•  ..  w      •- 
s*  .  '  .-  J-  HI  •    ifi'i  :•■  :  r:i  •-.      I.  .t  ..'.1  in  lUn-  r  I'f  iri^-  :i;       »       .  .     -. 
i  -   '  ':   \  I  -1 1  «  ;  * "  I  !  i  1 1    }•.;•«  -1    I  ■ .  r   1 1 H  t  ■ ;  ■ ': .  \  - :  t     1  I !  ■ ;  , !   ■  .■  I .  .  • 
t:.'    ■  ::  •  r  i!t  .':n;':-  11  ■  I  T!  •    i-  r-i,'.       1  l.f  •  ".ii  •  ij.  -ri  it    .  : 
o!  ■  .  ■  «1     ':'\  «■!   Ill'    ■.  .'..:     ;     il'  -  t.i   I.i::i!!\  '  -r  .  !   :    ■•  :  ■  .. 
**•  ■•■:••..!■    .1  T  .1-  •.;..  :i::,^-  .  t  ii, ,  !■      k  .  n  I  !:ii.  h.  .in-i  r-  .   . 
t;    "111     I    ;    ■        -.   '.T\   .-I    .1   -.:ii..    T    i!       '  .•\    ..!.;.In-^   I  .•:.•..  ■■    • 
«■  s  ■  T«  ■  -i-  ;i .    i.'i   !'.•     I  ;  ■:■■«;•  1.  Ti  •   .r.-l   «:-  '  'i; !  .im>   » ;; .:    .*  -  .. 
^  ■  .    ■.  .        !  •  -   •  il  •  ■ ;  •'      ■■  :\  ,  t    T    :■; -r    'n  •  .   .«s  '*  r-  '..'..  •■    • 
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said  to  be  that  which  leads  me  to  give  an  alarm,  or  the  perception 
of  the  smoking  lamp  that  which  moves  me  to  turn  it  down.  To 
this  form  of  statement  is  often  objected  that  mere  thought  or  per- 
ception can  never  move  the  will,  but  that  feeling  is  required  to 
do  this.  A  further  discussion  may  arise  as  to  whether  it  is  feel- 
ing in  the  form  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  which  moves  the  will. 
Many  authors  regard  anticipated  pleasure  as  a  constant  motive; 
Rolph,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  inclines  to  the  view 
that  it  is  always  some  present  pain  by  which  we  are  moved  to 
action.  And  it  is  argued  that,  since  the  direction  of  the  will  is 
determined  by  pleasure  or  by  pain,  that  is  by  motives,  the  will 
is  not  free. 

Again,  the  physiologist  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  free  action  of  the  will  has  for  its  basis  physiological 
processes,  all  of  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  strict  uniform- 
ity of  nature,  all  subject  to  law,  and  all,  as  we  must  believe, 
capable  of  exact  prediction  from  the  conditions  which  produce 
them,  if  we  but  comprehended  these  conditions.  There  is  no 
gap  in  these  processes  where  free  will  might  interpose;  the  whole 
thought-process,  the  deliberation  preceding  decision,  the  moral 
struggle  if  there  is  one,  the  decision  itself,  and  its  realization  in 
action,  have  for  their  foundation  physiologicSl  function,  which 
is  as  much  determined  by  necessity  as  any  of  the  processes  in 
inorganic  nature.  The  results  of  past  experience,  not  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  individual  only  but  of  that  of  the  whole  species 
inherited  as  inborn  tendency  and  capacity  and  modified  by  indi- 
vidual circumstances,  are  stored  up  in  the  organism,  the  point  of 
centralization  being  the  brain;  any  single  excitation  sets  this 
whole  complicated  machinery  in  motion  and  the  result  is  the  act. 
The  individual,  not  understanding  this  complicated  process  of 
reaction,  not  being  able  to  trace  the  results  of  experience  to  their 
source,  to  descend  the  whole  scale  of  being  to  the  beginnings  of 
life  and  note  the  gradual  development  of  tendency,  and  seeing 
the  inadequacy  of  the  excitation  in  itself  to  account  for  the 
action  following,  attributes  to  this  a  peculiar  character,  regard- 
ing that  which  is  really  result  as  absolute  beginning,  indepen- 
dent cause. 

We  may  consider  the  matter  from  still  another  point  of  view. 
We  may  inquire  whether  the  freedom  predicated  of  the  human 
will  is  predicated  of  that  alone,  or  of  will  in  the  whole  range  of 
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of  evolution,  must  be  as  much  determined  as  the  action  which 
follows. 

Or  if  we  return  to  our  conception  of  the  development  of  stable 
izom  unstable  conditions,  we  may  consider  all  evolution  of  higher 
function  as  increased  adaptation,  that  is,  as  harmony  with  an 
ever  wider  circle  of  nature,  the  reason  appearing  as  corresponding 
concomitant  knowledge  of  this  widening  circle,  to  which  the 
function  of  the  organism  is  adjusted.  The  reflection  preceding 
decision  on  an  end  consists  in  the  imagination,  by  aid  of  the 
memory  of  past  experience,  of  some  of  the  constant  results  of 
particular  function,  to  which  function,  however,  the  organism  is 
irresistibly  moved.  Thus  that  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  greatest  independence  of  nature  is,  in  reality,  the  greatest 
subjection  to  nature  considered  as  a  whole,  although  this  wider 
subjection  means  an  increasing  independence  of  the  mere  exci- 
tation of  the  moment.  The  ability  to  weigh  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, sometimes  termed  Freedom,  is  rather  the  widest  adaptation, 
which  means  the  widest  determination  by  nature.  The  lower 
organisms  may  be,  as  Rolph  and  Alexander  assert,  as  well  adapted 
to  their  particular  environment  as  the  higher;  but  the  higher 
are  adapted  to  a  wider  environment,  to  more  of  the  variations 
of  the  conditions  on  the  earth's  surface.  Man  is  the  most  widely 
adapted  of  all  animals.  This  is  a  fact  which  we  express  when 
we  say  that  man's  power  of  adaptation  is  greatest,  —  that  is,  that 
there  are  latent  tendencies  in  him,  the  result  of  former  adapta- 
tions, which  may  correspond  sufficiently  to  new  environment,  />. 
to  environment  involving  many  new  elements,  to  enable  him  to 
survive.  ITiis  wider  adaptation  expresses  itself  especially  in  the 
higher  development  of  the  nervous  centres,  to  which  man's  higher 
reason  corresponds;  it  is  through  the  reason  especially  that  his 
adaptiveness  comes  to  light. 

The  statistician  often  has  considerable  to  say  against  a  doctrine 
of  freedom  of  the  will.  He  calls  attention  to  the  necessary 
character  of  human  action  as  evidenced  by  its  uniformities  under 
uniform  circumstances,  in  the  various  important  relations  of  life. 
These  uniformities  are  not  less  than  those  which  statistics  reveal 
in  disease  and  death  and  other  events  classed  as  not  under  the 
control  of  the  will. 

And  to  all  this  evidence  we  may  add  that  of  the  history  of  the 
mental  life  of  the  species,  derived  from  the  combined  labors  of 
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no  reason  for  respecting  the  individual  performing  it,  since  the 
"  individual "  cannot  be  regarded  as  coextensive  with  a  single 
act  of  his  life,  and  least  of  all  when  the  act  gives  no  clew  to  a 
]>ermanent  basis  issuing  in  uniform  action  of  which  law  can  be 
predicated.  In  this  case,  the  noble  deed,  or  any  number  of  noble 
deeds,  afford  us  no  security  that  the  next  act  of  the  person  per- 
forming them,  or  all  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  his  life,  may  not  be 
wholly  ignoble,  base,  and  vile. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  considerations  thus  offered  us,  we  cannot 
well  find  reason  for  accrediting  the  will  with  a  peculiar  position 
in  the  universe,  as  emancipated  from  the  natural  law  which  we 
discover  in  all  other  phenomena.  But  it  behooves  us,  in  this 
connection,  to  inquire  as  to  just  what  is  the  significance  of  the 
term  "natural  law."  It  has  already  been  implicitly  defined  in 
our  previous  considerations.  Lewes  and  several  other  modern 
philosophical  writers  have  given  excellent  definitions  of  the 
expression.  Lewes  writes  as  follows :  "  Law  is  only  one  of  two 
conceptions,  (i)  a  notation  of  the  process  observed  in  phenomena, 
which  process  we  mentally  detach  and  generalize  by  extending  it 
to  all  similar  phenomena;  (2)  an  abstract  Type,  which,  though 
originally  constructed  from  the  observed  Process,  does  neverthe- 
less depart  from  what  is  really  observed,  and  substitutes  an  Ideal 
Process,  constructing  what  would  be  the  course  of  the  process  were 
the  conditions  different  from  those  actually  present.  The  first 
conception  is  so  far  real  that  it  expresses  the  observed  series  of 
positions.  It  is  the  process  of  phenomena,  not  an  agent  apart  from 
them,  not  an  agency  determining  theniy  but  simply  the  ideal  sum- 
mation of  their  positions,  .  .  .  Phenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
ruled,  regulated,  determined  in  this  direction  rather  than  in  that, 
and  necessarily  determined  in  the  direction  taken,  .  .  .  are 
determined  by  no  external  agent  corresponding  to  Law,  but  by 
their  cooperant  factors  internal  and  external;  alter  one  of  these 
factors  and  the  product  will  be  differently  determined.  It  is 
owing  to  the  very  general  misconception  of  the  nature  of  Law, 
that  there  arises  the  misconception  of  Necessity;  the  fact  that 
events  arrive  irresistibly  when  their  conditions  are  present  is 
confounded  with  the  conception  that  the  events  must  arrive 
whether  the  conditions  be  present  or  not,  being  fatally  predeter- 
mined. Necessity  simply  says  that  whatever  is,  is,  and  will  vary 
with  varying  conditions."*     Neither  Natural  law  nor  Necessity 

1  «  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,"  Ser.  I.  Vo\.  1.  pp.  36^,  Tp9. 
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period;  we  shall  fiml  the  same  matter  in  diitcrent  combinations, 
the  same  force  in  other  forms.  IVesent  forms  are  not  greater  or 
less  than  past  ones,  but  their  exact  equivalents;  the  beginning 
was  not  greater  than  the  end;  the  producing  forms  and  forces 
were  not  greater  than  are  their  products.  By  a  backward  course 
of  thought  comprehending  evolution  we  may  bring  unity  into  our 
conception  of  the  organic,  but  we  find  no  new  factors  of  force, 
and  need  to  avoid  laying  stress  upon  the  process  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  product.  We  may  be  led  to  suspect 
that  our  search  after  new  and  more  important  factors  was  only 
another  form  of  the  search  after  an  independent  cause  according 
to  which  all  other  phenomena  may  be  said  to  vary.  Our  mathe- 
matical habit  of  selecting  some  one  side  of  natural  process  as 
independent,  in  order  to  trace,  by  its  variation,  the  variation  of 
the  others,  leads  us  to  regard  the  one  side,  phase,  or  portion,  of 
phenomena  as  actually  thus  independent;  although  we  forget,  in 
this  assumption,  that  we  may  select  any  phase  for  our  mathemati- 
cal inde]>endent,  and  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  one. 
The  organism  is  itself  a  part  of  the  environment  regarded  as  con- 
ditioning, when  we  consider  the  development  of  other  organisms, 
or  change  in  inorganic  matter,  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
Our  minds  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  nature  as  vari- 
ation only,  and  we  fasten  on  some  one  part  of  the  process  as  in- 
dependent of  the  general  change  or  as  holding  a  unique  position 
in  it,  from  which  to  consider  the  variation  of  the  rest.  And  the 
conception  of  some  one  part  of  phenomena  as  cause  disappoint- 
ing us,  on  closer  investigation,  as  far  as  merely  present  phenomena 
are  concerned,  we  remove  the  conception  farther  back  into  a  dim 
past  which  we  fail  to  analyze  in  thought  with  the  same  complete- 
ness with  which  we  analyze  the  present.  We  are  not,  however,  in 
the  habit  of  tracing  back  any  other  than  just  the  organic  forms 
to  an  arbitrary  point  which  we  call  the  beginning,  and  emphasizing 
this  in  distinction  from  present  conditions;  in  considering  the 
inorganic,  we  simply  notice  present  conditions  and  mark  the 
result  of  action  and  reaction  between  this  and  that  other  form  of 
matter  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

The  action  of  the  animal  at  any  moment  may  be  said  to  be 
determined  by  the  tendency  or  potential  energy  inherent  in  it  at 
the  moment,  and  the  influence  exerted  by  a  particular  excitation ; 
this  is  a  matter  of  action  and  reaction;  but  the  force  represented 
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by  both  siiU's,  by  that  of  (»rganiMn  an«l  by  th.tt  nf  rn^irnnmrr.:. 
is  c(|u;illy  ]M)siti\i'  an«l  c«iu.illy  rr]'rcM'Mirt|  .i^^.tin  in  the  rt«.i:. 
PartKular  cinph.t^is  has  bci-n  laiil,  now  on  the  i»<»^tti\«'  A<r.-  '• 
of  the  orfianJMii  by  one  s«  houl  of  writers  n«iw  mi  the  ai  :i^.:^  : 
the  cnvironnu-nt  as  ni(>\in^  the  or^.iniMu  t<»  j' (itui  by  an  :;•: 
MhiMil;  but  1>«>th  sitles  (4intribiite  to  the  n-^Mli.  \\  hcrr  .^  *  -. 
antl  ri-.i«  tion  in  ini)rf:.ini«'  matter  are  ionNi«Iertil,  ur  il  i  n  *.  r*  .*  * . 
either  of  two  im  iiU-nt  fur*  «-s  asalitne  |M)Mti\e.  n-ir  i|i  »«■  r.  ^-.r: 
one  as  o\eri  Mine  l>v  the  otlier  in  the  M-nse  that  it  i>  ivt  :  ..  • 
reprrsintr*!  in  the  r<'Milt. 

A^ain,  if  ue  return  ti>  the  ilispute  as  to  the  iiiiiHirtan«  c  •  i  ::r 
]>hysii>lo^ii  .il  •'b.lNi^  "  fif  .!«  lion,  the  remark  nia\  U-  rijKMtriJ,  •.:..: 
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iilea  of  a  **  1  hiiff  an  si«  h  "  is  hiniM-ll  assuming  v.imrth:n^  % •  r\  !  i- 
II.  v\lii  n  hf  e!nUM\«ir^  i.)  priiM'  m  ittrr  t"  Im*  t:.i"  «  i  .-•.»«•  • 
of  in<!i  p(  lull  nt.  Ml  wliH  h  « 'in^*  M'l^nr^"  i^  tin-  :ii<  :•  «  ::*••  r.  ■  ■ 
rrtv,  «»r  (It  piti'liin. 
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know  of  natural  law  merely  as  an  expression  of  uniformities,  a 
generalization  from  the  relations  of  things;  we  have  no  reason 
for  treating  it  as  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  things  themselves; 
and  nature  itself  furnishes  us  with  no  reason  for  supposing  the 
relations  of  things  to  be  of  more  significance  than  things  them- 
selves; relations  are  not  entities. 

If  man  be  part  of  nature,  it  is  strange  that  the  force  within  him 
should  be  regarded  as  so  shaped  and  compelled,  the  force  without 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  as  so  compelling  and  mighty.     No  part 
of  nature  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  compelled.     All  things  act  and 
react  spontaneously  from  their  own  nature,  and  man  in  the  same 
manner  acts  from  his.     Law  cannot  be  defined  as  determining 
action  and  reaction,  nor  can  Necessity;  they  are  not  entities. 
Force  is  sometimes  called  the  determining  factor,  but  an  abstract 
Force  we  do  not  know;  we  know  force  only  as  motion  or  the 
equivalent  of  motion  in  resistance,  or  as  the  conceived  poten- 
tiality of  motion.    The  concept  of  potentiality  of  motion  is,  how- 
ever, again  only  a  device  of  reason  for  bringing  unity  into  our 
conception  of  things  by  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  motion 
where  before  it  was  not.     Potentiality  is  no  existence,  no  reality; 
actual  potentiality  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.     Nature  contains 
only  actualities.     Force  is  the  abstract  term  by  which  we  include 
motion,  resistance,  and  the  conceived  potentiality  of  motion, 
under  one  head.     Motion  again  is  often  defined  as  the  cause  of 
movement;  but  such  a  conception  makes  the  abstract  notion  of 
a  thing  the  cause  of  the  thing  itself,  unless  by  motion  as  the  cause 
we  understand  the  preceding  motion,  and  by  movement  as  the 
effect  we  mean  the  succeeding  motion,  in  which  case  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  the  equivalence  of  conditions  and  results.     Nor 
do  we  know  motion  as  something  apart  from  matter,  moving  it; 
we  know  no  abstract  motion;  we  know  only  things  as  moving, 
changing,  and  resisting  motion.     There  is  no  outside  cause  given 
us  in  our  experience  as  the  mover,  from  which  things  are  to  be 
distinguished  as  the  passive  moved.      Things  move.     And  in 
correspondence  with  the  activity  of  things  is  doubtless  the  sense 
of  freedom  in  the  exertion  of  the  will.    Outer  compulsion,  resist- 
ance to  the  carrying  out  of  a  course  decided  upon  or  desired, 
has  sometimes  been  interpreted  as  the  negation  of  freedom  of  the 
will;  but  it  has  with  reason  been  objected  to  this  definition  that 
the  very  strongest  sense  of  inner  freedom  may  exist  in  connection 
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with  sxuh  rcirnpiil^iiin.      It  m ly  hr  >hj»|mim<1  lh.it,  as  litii^  .i>  ».■":? 
is  at  tiiin  in  thi-  lir.iin,  the  « i*rri.-^;MiiiilinL:  m'iinc  of  fri^«!  r.:* 
cxi^l;  nr,  U->.t  ihjN  Nl.ilrinrnl  \w  iniiT|irrinl  a*»  mili  ri.il;-'..' .  •• 
ni.iv  S.IV  inNiiMii:  As  JMiJii  i»'»  <'«»nN4  iuiisni*^^  cxiMs,  ii  iniiNt  !••  ■:• 
nitinn   cxi^t   a^  ai  tJMtv.   with  whit  h   the   si-ii^e   oi    tricii'.: 
iiuli'^Nolnlily  c  tiiinn  ti  il. 

l!Mt  wo  may  lu«»k  at  the  matter  fnun   the   in«»rc  |.  irt-iy  j  -*\i  ■ 
l>i,:;ii  .(1  Nple.     '1  he  n]))»)Iu•nt^  oi  :i  thet>ry  «ii  fu-tiliifii  in.ik'  i: 
nf  thf  (Ii-li-rniin  itiiifi  4if  the  \\  ill  t)v  moti\e'«.      In  tiinr  .*tj  .:.-■' 
thr  Hill  i^  trr.iteil  as  if  it  \ure  stmw  Ne|».iT.ite  miter i.tl  ti:.:;,:.  ■  ' 
m«»ti\e  an<ith«T  eiin  illy  sr|i.ir.ite  thin^;  whh  h,  when  *i»r  •  .^:.:    :'. 
I  iMil.ii  t  with  tlie  will,  Mis  it   in  mMii<in  m  vmewh.i!  tj.t    ^•.' 
ni  iiiiu  r  .In  tlir  }>'>vt«l'  r  intlie^iMn  (irMes  the  li.ill.      i**..:  I'i-.t  rv  *   - 
i*   niit   vnmilim;^  e\ii  rn.il  ti»  « tinM  iimNiir^s,  -.  "mf!h:n»:  i   rt  ;■ 
th  It,  inirtHliK  I  il.  iiiiprU  thi' w ill  ti>  at  linn,  n  r  i  .*i  ::•   «...    -- 
I  .iinii  :!i  il  t'l  .in  I'l  J  Ml  tii  \\  r  1 1  iiiv.  ihv  iijuii  -n  I'!  M  ■  .■  ^ 
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t  in  the  object  or  end  itself.  That  desirability  is  a  predication 
consciousness  is  true  in  a  sense.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that 
is  predication  corresponds  to  actualities  existing  in  the  thing 
end,  on  account  of  which  it  is  pronounced  desirable  or,  under 
oper  conditions,  desired.  When  we  analyze  the  state  of  con- 
iousness  itself,  we  find  it  impossible  to  separate  the  desirability 
predicated  by  consciousness  and  the  desirability  as  predicated 
the  end,  the  excited  feeling  and  the  feeling  as  excited  by  the 
>ject.  From  one  point  of  view,  excitation  and  consciousness 
e  the  two  sides  of  the  conditions,  both  of  which  are  essential  to 
e  result;  but,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is  equally  true  that 
«  desire  of  the  end  is  always  a  part  of  consciousness,  which 
[presses  itself  in  the  will  according  to  its  own  inherent  nature. 
The  act  of  the  will,  as  following  excitation,  is  sometimes 
eated  as  its  mere  result,  hence  subject  to  it,  subordinate  and 
issive;  on  this  principle,  we  could  also  define  brain-action  as 
ibject  to  nerve-action  and  passive  in  comparison,  wherever  it 
Hows.  The  mere  conception  of  the  conservation  of  force  would 
ake  it  impossible  to  suppose  a  result  of  force  to  be  less  than 
receding  force  of  which  it  is  the  result.  We  do  not  call  the 
rolution  of  organic  life  on  the  earth  subject  or  subordinate  to 
te  motion  of  the  nebular  mists,  or  passive  with  respect  to  them, 
he  mere  sequence  of  one  event  upon  another  in  time  does  not 
tstify  our  pronouncing  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other  or  pas- 
vc  with  respect  to  it,  the  whole  sum  of  matter  and  force  remain- 
ig  always  the  same,  and  a  resultant  in  any  particular  instance 
[actly  representing  its  factors. 

From  our  examination  of  the  above  arguments,  we  perceive 
lat  the  materialist  uses  both  the  concomitance  of  consciousness 
ith  material  processes,  and,  again,  the  sequence  of  particular 
>nscious  states  upon  material  processes,  as  proof  of  the  subor- 
ination  and  passivity  or  dependence  of  consciousness,  as  proof 
lat  the  latter  is  effect  of  the  material  as  cause;  indeed,  we  are 
)t  at  all  sure  that  he  does  not  often  confuse  the  two  arguments 
om  sequence  and  from  concomitance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
^ment  of  sequence  is  often  used  to  prove  the  greater  impor- 
nce  and  activity  of  consciousness  in  contrast  to  matter,  con- 
:iousness  being  regarded  as  antecedent  to  excitation  in  general 
r  to  some  particular  excitation.  But  consciousness  is  not  the 
prius  "  of  its  excitation  in  time,  since  its  very  definition  includes 
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aclivity  and  thi>  !*•  not  pd^^iMe  without  i'\«  it.iihin.  i  i-rw  .     •■ 
is  alw.iys  thi*  c  miM  imiNiu-N^  oi  'MinK-thiiv^.      I  i  jv^  ir«i  •     .> 
nf»«s  .IS  the  **  I'lj^i*  .il  |)riMN"(it   in.ittcr  ur  i>i  t-\>  it  ki--;!  .-.  •.. 
n).iy  W  \ni>^\\ih\  Imt  thr  slaivlptiiiii  in  t  itii'  r  .i   \-.:-'\\  : 
or  a  puri'ly  (ii>^iii.iti<  cmr.     With  rr;:»rtl  i-*  it^  \>t:  'i.w  .-.  :  - 
to  a  ]i:irti(  til.ir  I'M  itation,  the  n-in.irk^  inult-  .tl>"W  i.  -.•'.  ^  -- 
nuTo    st'ijiu'in  r   «lors  rmt    |pri>\i'   «i'iUirtlin.iii<>n   "ir   ;.•'...!.   . 
(listinf^uiNht-ti  fMm  ,ii  tivity.      1  hf  t.u  t  oi  <  mii  o:!!.:  irii  >-   ^^ 
soiiu'tiiiirN  trcitcii  .In  .1  jMft  i»f   thcoric^  of  thi*  (  .I'iMi  n  .:  •• 
coiiM  ini]siu-N'«,  thf  lir.iiii  lu-in^  rcpirilrd  as  i'lu-  iiifrr  .-r^- 
iiiiikI.  thr  |i.issi\r   iiistrMiiuMt  i]|N»n  whuh  it  a«  ts.      Iti  *.:.  .. 
hovir\(r,    a<«    in    tlu*    oii|i>>*»iti*    ar^MiiiuMt    th.it    « oiis«  :  .   .:    .. 
<lt'prn«l(  nt  nj»«in  l»r.iin  .h  iiori,  thi-n*  !•»  pr>'l>.iM\  -Miini-  .r.'\ 
uU\i  oi  Mij'n  m  !•  .It  uiirk.      \\\v  .iri:  iiiit-nt  .ipplii-*  .  j  :■  ..  * 
imit'cii,  HI  (ithcr  dim  iinii,  thr  tii.iti'ri.iliMii  i>r  :t^  ■-;;'-*  -' . 
nuTilv  thj'*  I'.n  t  winilil  liMil  jis  to  «'':nJi«<  t  th.it  i!  •  \:i  ^■    .     :*.  .  . 
Ill  I)'  iilii  r. 

I  :r:-.    i:i   hintm^  i^r  ^••iin'  i  I'l^i-  .tiiil  •  'fr  •  !    .-i   •    . 
thi"  w  ill,  w  It .:ij   t<»   lijfil.  i:i  tin-  i 'h!.  ..:,i\     i  .  •  :■ 
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and  essential,  and,  vice  versa^  the  color  does  not  render  the  smell 
less  an  essential  part  of  reality.  Neither  does  the  activity  of  the 
brain  render  the  activity  of  consciousness  less  real,  or  interfere 
with  its  freedom,  any  more  than  the  activity  of  the  consciousness 
renders  that  of  the  brain  less  actual  or  interferes  with  its  free 
action  and  reaction.  My  knowledge  of  a  thing  given  me  through 
one  sense  is  totally  different  from  the  knowledge  of  it  given  me 
through  other  senses;  yet  I  do  not  find  this  various  knowledge 
contradictory  or  irreconcilable.  Why,  then,  do  I  find  such  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  simple  facts  of  consciousness  and 
brain-activity?  And  why  should  there  be  such  an  inclination  to 
give  greater  prominence  to  physiological  process  than  to  mental 
process,  to  regard  the  only  method  of  reconciling  the  two  that  of 
proclaiming  the  dependence  of  consciousness? 

The  solution  of  the  question  is  not  so  difficult  to  find.  In  the 
first  place,  our  knowledge  of  the  concomitance  of  brain-process 
and  consciousness,  or  at  least  of  the  constant  uniformity  of  this 
concomitance,  is  only  comparatively  recent.  Further,  this  knowl- 
edge is  not  given  us  immediately,  but  is  the  conclusion  of  a  proc- 
ess of  reasoning.  While  such  concomitance  as  we  immediately 
perceive  —  the  concomitance  of  certain  impressions  on  one  sense 
with  certain  other  impressions  upon  other  senses  —  appears  to  us 
so  natural  as  to  need  no  comment,  the  newness  and  mediate 
nature  of  our  knowledge  of  this  other  concomitance  incline  us  to 
regard  it  as  strange  and  needing  some  especial  "explanation." 
While  the  concomitant  impressions  upon  the  senses,  wherever 
they  are  constant,  become  united  in  our  conception  to  a  single 
whole,  we  fail  to  unite  the  elements  of  this  mediately  known 
concomitance  to  such  a  whole;  doubtless,  however,  if  a  percep- 
tion of  all  the  details  of  our  own  brain-activity  were  the  invariable 
accompaniment  of  thought,  we  should  thus  unite  them.  We  can 
no  more  "explain"  why  the  two  activities  are  concomitant, 
except  as  we  show  it  to  be  a  fact  and  analyze  it  into  its  elements, 
than  we  can  show  why  just  Prussian  blue  should  be  the  character- 
istic of  one  chemical  compound  and  the  green  of  plant-life  of 
another,  why  the  connection  of  the  colors  should  not  be  the 
reverse.  The  importance  we  accord  the  physiological  accom- 
paniments of  mental  process  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  sig- 
nificance which  attaches  to  more  recent  knowledge  as  consti- 
tuting scientific  progress;  in  the  effort  to  bring  together  in  our 
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romcption  ihc  two  i-U-mcnts  cif  miisc  kmismc^n  aini  Sr  i.v. 
lo  whose  asM)(  iation  wc  ;irc  not  .uc  usti»iiKil  1»\   i ::.::.•   .    :•  ;  • 
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We  have  seen  that  any  explanation  of  facts  beyond  analysis, 
except  as  we  assume  some  transcendental  intuition,  is  impossible. 
The  search  for  some  further  explanation  embodies  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  idea  of  some  special  separate  agent  behind  each  single 
event  and  process,  with  which  early  superstition  was  animated. 
Driven  by  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge  to  more  and  more 
obscure  details  in  concomitance,  and  to  ever  greater  distance  of 
time  in  sequence,  it  has  reached  the  final  shadows  of  the  one,  and 
the  furthest  ends  of  evolution,  whither  thought  seldom  travels,  in 
the  other.  That  we  expect  other  explanation  than  analysis,  or 
read  into  analysis  more  than  its  real  worth,  is  the  result  of  an 
indistinctness  and  confusion  in  our  thought,  which  has  not  yet 
lost  the  habit  of  infusing  into  generalizations  and  abstractions  a 
vitality  of  their  own  apart  from  reality.  We  continually  hope 
and  strive  for  some  explanation  that  shall  give  us  more  than 
nature,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  endeavor  to  found  our  theories 
in  and  on  nature.  We  acknowledge  the  scientific  truth  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter  and  force,  the  constancy  of  their  sum, 
and  yet  we  nevertheless  continue  to  construct  our  many-storied 
theories  of  causes  and  essences,  failing  to  notice  that  we  are 
bringing  all  our  concepts  from  a  time  when  the  equivalence  of 
results  and  conditions,  of  results  and  their  factors,  was  not  yet 
comprehe  nded . 


CHAPTER   IV 


THE  MUTUAL  RELATIONS  OF  TWK'CiTT,  FEELINc;,  AND  «11X 

IN   EVOUTION 

Hi'MF,  in  his  essay  on  the  Passions,  writes:  "What  it  ci>cn 
monly,  in  a  popular  sense,  called  reason,  and  is  so  miKh  retucD 
menclcd  in  moral  discourses,  is  nothing  but  a  general  and  caln 
passion  which  takes  a  comprehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  ict 
object,  and  actuates  the  will,  without  exciting  any  Mrnsiblr  ema 
tion.     A  man,  we  say,  is  diligent  in  his  profe*k»iun  frtini  rcA«uQ 
that  is,  from  a  r.ilin  desire  of  ri<  hcs  and  fortune.     A  m.in  jiir.i  ro 
to  jtistii  e  from  rcaMin;  that  is,  from  a  lahn  regard  to  p.iMu  ^  ^«t 
or  to  a  f  harat  tcr  with  himself  and  «»lhrrs.      Ihc  vimr  t»V;r«'* 
whi<  h  rei  ommcnd  lhrmsfl\i-s  to  Tcas«in  in  this  vnsr  o|  thr  »■  ri. 
are  als«»  thr  «il»jc<  t^  of  passion,  nhen  thry  are  lirou^Kt  ncAi  t  »    •. 
and  a(<)iiire  M»mc  other  ad\antap's,  cither  of  external  sit*;ji.  r.. 
€>r  ( on^ruity  to  our  internal  tem|K*r.  and  by  that  mean^  e\<  itr  i 
turltulent    and    M'nsiMe    emotion.      I!\il    at  a  great  dist.:n«  r   :« 
avoided  we  s,iy  from  reav»n.  e\il  near  at  hand  priM|u«es  aver*:  n, 
hi»rror,  fear,  and  is  the  objet  t  of  p.l^^|on."     We  kmm  H"  »>!  itr    J 
cons4  lousness    from   whiih   i  i'-in«*nt^  of    thought  are    e\i  !  .tb«i 
< ons4  lousness  is  not  a  state  <»f  if^t,  but  a  ««>ntinual  pi-^^i^'*.    ir   ::-. 
|M*r<  ej»t  to  c«»n<  ept,  or  fr<»m  cont  e|»t  t'»  pertfpt,  or   it   fr  -tn  j-^r 
<  e|ii   ti>   |»eriept   e\en  then  uith  the   interventnm  of  fiurjtv 
bid«:mi*nt.  exc  lusii»n  and  im  lusion.  has  p.trt  in  all  <  ons<  i<«i.%r.i  *• 
anil  th'iN  {ileastire  and  )>iin  nrist  Ik*   regarded  as  al«a\s  ..it.  :-.'. 
panidlbv  thought  elc  inen!^.  though  the  thought  fa<  tt>rsni.i\  t  ^  .;< 
not:»  e  Ik  i  .luse  of  the  |»[o!njnrn<  e  iif  \iiileni  eiiiotinn.  j-.-*!  j-*.  .r, 
like  m. inner,  feeling  iiiiv  tlraw  le^s  attention  when  oi  a  b  ^^  !  .r 
bulent  nature.    'I  his  in  n«>t  e<]'ii\a]ent  to  vi\ing  that  enii'tt-n  tu  .*! 
alwa\s  1>e  .!( <  ompanird  bv  a  rri>reM^-nt.iti<»n  of   \\^  i>b]((t.      1 
this  l.i'»t  statement  mi^rht  Ik*  nbjei  trtl  that  emotion  nia\    n-*:  *<. 
at  first,  onneited  »»ith  it^  pri«|Kr  object,  ju^t  as  ^-i  rillr*!  j  -.rrli 
ph\sical  pain  may  not  Ik\  in  the  iKrginnuig,  ttunbincd  mth  a!.% 
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perception  of  the  object  producing  it,  may  not  even  be  localized, 
in  fact.  But  to  this  objection  may  be  answered  that  our  concep- 
tion of  "  its "  object,  in  the  case  of  emotion,  is  similar  to  our 
conception  of  "the"  end  of  any  particular  act;  that  which  we 
regard  as  "  the  "  object  of  the  emotion  may  be  entirely  different 
from  the  object  in  the  consciousness  of  the  being  subject  to  the 
emotion.  That  is  to  say,  emotion  speedily  connects  itself  with 
some  object,  or  even  if  felt  for  some  time  as  vague  want  is  yet 
combined  with  thought,  in  that  we  make  mental  search  for  its 
object  or,  where  it  is  too  faint  to  induce  this  action,  tend  to  turn 
to  memories  or  imaginations  sad  or  joyful,  according  as  the  feel- 
ing tinges  our  mood  with  exhilaration  or  sadness;  but  the  objects 
with  which  it  connects  itself  in  thought  may  be  quite  other  than 
those  which  onlookers  regard  as  its  proper  object.  Into  many 
an  emotion  of  childhood  and  growing  adolescence,  for  instance, 
the  adult  reads  a  meaning  and  object  of  which  he  is  aware  the 
individual  subject  to  the  emotion  has  no  thought.  Physical 
feeling  may  not  be  connected  with  any  distinct  perception  of  the 
object  producing  it  (as,  for  instance,  when  one  bruises  oneself 
in  the  dark),  but  it  is  never  unconnected  with  thought- images. 
The  intermediate  links  between  this  outwardly  stimulated  physi- 
cal feeling  and  so-called  purely  mental  emotion  are  represented 
by  localized  organic  feelings,  passing  by  imperceptible  degrees 
into  non-localized  feeling  experienced  as  mood.  But  feeling  on 
any  plane  is  not,  as  conscious,  uncombined  with  thought. 

It  follows  that,  as  connected  with  the  human  will,  emotion  is 
never  uncombined  with  thought.  This  fact  is  implied  in  the 
definition  of  will  as  the  conscious  determination  on  some  definite 
course  of  conduct  which,  as  definite,  is  an  exclusion  of  other 
courses,  and  thus  involves  judgment.  Where  action  takes  place 
without  conscious  predetermination,  we  call  it  "organic,"  "auto- 
matic," "reflex,"  or  "involuntary,"  the  pain,  or  pleasure  con- 
nected with  the  act  rising  into  our  individual,  centralized 
consciousness  when  the  action  has  already  taken  place  or  during 
its  progress.  In  the  latter  case,  part  of  the  act  rises  into  con- 
sciousness as  result,  as  already  performed,  and  the  will  may  then 
interpose  to  check  and  prevent  the  elements  not  yet  performed. 

The  question  as  to  whether  thought  is  always  accompanied  by 
feeling,  at  least  by  feeling  as  pleasure  or  pain,  may  appear  more 
difficult  than  the  previous  one.     That  thought  is  not  always  con- 
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nc«  \v*\  with  violent  cmotiuii  .tj  j-liM^'uro  or  |>.iin  i'*  r*  i-Ii  ri!.     : 
as  iiiilfdin^'  n:i\  %  "ti-rlinL;  ttii\  Ik-  timn^  .tiid  ilt-rp  u:::.    .:  '. 
virjU-nt."     If  VIC  cxiiniiu'  «  iri  islly  any  trim  r\r!i  >>\  .i:i*:r.i :  . 
appiiri-ntly,  .ii  firNi  ^I'lut-,  wiiiily  <inriiMii>Mi.il  ri -.i-^ir;  ir:j.  «i-  ■ 
j^rnmlly  trur  :i  ili^iiin  t  \i.in  <»i   \.irvinj  frt  Iiri^  .n  •    •:. 
ihr  tlM<:^ht.  —  jiirh..|»N  rxtniiu'  iiiicTr-t  in  v.r  j  r-ili  ni  .ri. 
ami  |»lr.t^t;rf  in  jis  vi|.:ti'iri.  hnjir  a-*  wf  "«  «  tji  i"  in"  ■■■i  •...»   :• 
of  finilin^'  the  k('\  tu  it.  (li^i|i;Hiiiitnu*nt  w'l.'  ti  i!i>-  :i'>;  r  ;  r    . 
<ltlii'»i\i:  nn«-,  nIliiik*  ur  iiii;' iin-n«  I- .It  ii'ir  i..i]:r'".  i-r  ;r.  :     .n 
riM«lMu*^<,  .:n«i  fxult.iiinn  wh- ti  w*-  h.r.c  rrii^s.'-!  ti  r  »    :*. 
tlu-v  fLfiin^'^  ni.iy  nl  ili-  tn  tin-  nurr  x.  .r.ii.M  tit  t:--  ;  r    r  ,■  r.. 
t'n«i.  nr  in  iv  p  i^-*  lu-yinil  it  t«»  fx\t\^  in-ifr  tir  !•  -*  •:;  :  »:.?  .-,  *. 
]ili(  .itnl,  t<i  uhi«  h   tilt'   xiliiti'in  i^f   tlu-   )>r>iMMn  !:>•  ;i   .; 
nicm^.     I.\»n  if  vif  rii'ild  sMpji'isi- .ill  uiinr  In  i:n.:  t  '  :■    •  \. 
wi*  r.innnt  « •  n*  riw  •»!  ,i  tr.nn  <'i  tli'»':^iit  'intin^c  il  w  rii  :i. 
inlircNt  iir  wi-.ir:ru''>-,  «\liil.ir.itinn  i-r  i!' I'lrs^iiiM.    -  r-.-    '.".i- 
].!•  \  "I  ]••  rii  i]-  111  i::-.  ■  ;>  im  !»!'.  1-  ;!    i':-ii;'/::ij  ■■!  .  ■  :.    : 
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sometimes  makes  itself  felt  before  it  is  connected  in  conscious- 
ness with  any  distinct  object,  and  again  perception  may  give  us 
thought-images  which  only  consideration  renders  painful  or 
pleasurable.  But  there  is  no  real  beginning  in  either  case;  in 
consciousness  as  we  know  it,  thought  and  feeling  are  contin- 
ually intermingled,  and  only  their  direction  varies  with  varying 
excitation,  now  thought,  now  feeling,  assuming  the  greater  promi- 
nence. 

This  last  consideration  has  important  bearings  on  a  question 
which  we  have  previously  discussed  and  to  which  we  may,  at  this 
point,  revert  for  a  moment.  The  fact  alone  that  we  know  nothing 
of  a  beginning  of  consciousness,  but  only  its  variation,  is  sufficient 
to  make  us  doubt  whether  we  are  in  possession  of  any  data  from 
which  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  absence  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  case  of  organisms  differing  from  our  own,  or  even  in 
the  case  of  inorganic  matter.  Why  may  we  not  equally  well  sup- 
pose merely  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  consciousness  corre- 
sponding to  differing  organization  and  function  in  the  one  case 
and  differing  composition  or  constitution  and  corresponding  mo- 
tion in  the  other?  Our  error  begins  in  assuming  no  ends  possi- 
ble in  action  except  such  as  we  ourselves  would  set,  and  so  in 
assuming  no  end  to  be  present  in  cases  where  no  end  would  exist 
for  the  human  being,  or  where  the  end  which  would  be  involved 
for  us  cannot  have  come  within  the  experience  of  the  organism 
performing  the  act.  In  the  latter  case,  we  speak  of  "  blind  in- 
stinct "  or  of  " automatism."  We  forget  that  an  "  end  "  is  merely 
some  one  of  such  constant  results  of  function  as  are  brought 
within  the  circle  of  our  experience ;  which  end  may  come  to  lie 
farther  and  farther  away,  for  the  same  act,  as  the  circle  of  experi- 
ence widens  and  varies  in  direction,  even  in  beings  as  similar  as 
individuals  of  the  human  species.  With  the  attainment  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  whole  regions  of  thought  and  feeling, 
whole  classes  of  motives,  are  opened  up  which  are  wholly  un- 
known to  the  child  and  would  be  incomprehensible  to  him;  the 
ends  of  the  scientist,  the  man  of  letters,  the  idealist  in  morals, 
the  sensualist,  and  the  boor,  may  differ  radically  in  performing  the 
same  or  very  similar  acts.  However,  there  is  a  certain  commu- 
nity of  ends  in  human  beings,  due  to  common  organization  and 
experience,  which  enables  them  to  judge  to  some  extent  of  each 
other's  ends.     But  these  data  of  organization  and  experience  fail 
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moved  by  the  imagination  of  a  painful  end  rather  than,  or  as 
well  as,  by  that  of  a  pleasurable  one  is  a  proof  of  its  freedom ;  as 
I  also  fail  to  perceive  how  it  is  proved  that  the  will  is  determined 
because  it  invariably  chooses  the  pleasurable  rather  than  the  pain- 
ful end.  In  either  case,  choice  may  be  said  equally  to  depend 
on  motive,  and  in  either  case  the  will  may  be  said  equally  to 
choose.  It  is  true  in  either  case  that  the  strongest  motive  moves; 
it  is  true  in  either  case  that  the  will  decides  upon  the  act  with  a 
feeling  of  its  own  spontaneity  and  freedom,  and  guides  the  move- 
ment of  the  body  in  the  performance  of  the  act.  That  which  is 
shown  in  an  invariable  connection  of  the  will  with  pleasurable 
motives  is  a  constancy  which  we  find  elsewhere  in  nature  and 
which  forbids  us  to  regard  will  as  something  outside  and  above 
the  rest  of  nature.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  theory  of  a 
compulsion  of  nature  anywhere  by  constancy  or  law,  or  of  the 
compulsion  of  one  particular  part  by  the  rest,  is  untenable. 

In  speaking  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful,  we  have  introduced 
the  conception  of  ends  into  our  considerations,  and  may  empha- 
size, in  another  form,  the  fact  that  we  cannot  consider  indefinite 
feeling  alone  as  the  mover  of  the  will  to  an  end.  The  pleasur- 
ableness  or  painfulness  is  predicated  of  some  definite  object  or 
event,  and  corresponds  to  definite  actualities  perceived  in  the 
object  or  imagined  with  the  help  of  former  experience.  Thought 
and  feeling  are  thus  inextricably  commingled  in  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness leading  to  choice,  and  the  nature  of  the  acting  indi- 
vidual and  that  of  the  external  objects  concerned  are  equally 
essential  to  the  result. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  thought,  feeling,  and  will,  as  separate 
parts  of  consciousness,  defining  each,  by  implication,  much  as 
we  would  define  wheel,  tongue,  and  whiffle  tree,  as  parts  of  a 
wagon.  But  the  three  are  indissolubly  connected  in  the  act  of 
the  will,  and  thought  and  feeling  are  not,  as  we  have  seen,  ever 
disconnected.  Nor  can  we  say  that  it  is  one  part  of  consciousness 
that  feels,  another  that  thinks,  and  still  another  that  wills.  Fur- 
ther, a  closer  analysis  may  render  it  doubtful  whether  that  which 
we  call  will  is  only  an  occasional  act  of  consciousness,  or  whether 
it  is  not  rather  involved  in  all  operations  of  consciousness  as  we 
have  seen  thought  and  feeling  to  be.  The  identity  of  will  and 
that  which  is  often  called  involuntary  attention  has  already  been 
asserted  by  some  authors,  and  not  the  identity  of  will  and  outward 
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mental,  and  we  may  be  able  to  formulate  thus  a  general  law  of 
evolution  with  respect  to  the  mental  processes.  Such  a  law  must, 
of  course,  be  interpreted,  not  as  governing  the  changes  which  it 
regards,  but  simply  as  the  expression  of  general  facts  of  their 
development.  Our  considerations  on  this  point  are  in  a  line 
with  those  of  Chapter  I;  indeed,  they  are  only  a  more  special 
application  and  more  careful  derivation  and  expansion  of  points 
there  noticed. 

If  we  begin  with  our  own  experience,  and  study  the  growth  of 
this  or  that  particular  habit  gradually  acquired,  we  notice  that  it 
not  only  becomes  stronger  with  time,  acquiring  an  intensity  less 
and  less  easy  to  check,  but  also  that  this  increasing  strength  of 
tendency  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  performance  of  the  act.  The  drunkard  may  have 
derived  no  especial  pleasure  from  his  first  glass;  he  may,  indeed, 
have  found  the  taste  little  to  his  liking,  and  the  slight  succeeding 
dizziness  disagreeable;  but,  with  habituation,  both  gradually 
become  agreeable.  The  first  fit  of  intoxication  may  be  felt  as 
unpleasant,  not  only  in  the  succeeding  shame  and  physical  depres- 
sion, but  in  itself;  though  it  is  also  conceivable  that  the  state  of 
thorough  intoxication  may  have  been  led  up  to  so  slowly,  by  such 
imperceptible  degrees,  that  it  may  be  combined,  even  in  the  first 
instance,  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
dent that  this  pleasure  increases  with  further  lapse  of  time.  If 
we  study  the  habits  of  individuals,  we  shall  find  a  thousand  little 
peculiarities  of  habit  in  which  others  than  their  performers  would 
be  puzzled  to  discover  anything  attractive,  and  in  which,  indeed, 
the  latter  themselves  would  find  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the 
source  of  the  gratification  that  they  nevertheless  experience. 
Our  habits  are  things  we  are  loth  to  break  with;  and  we  grow 
more  loth  as  time  passes,  until  finally  no  consideration,  no  shame 
of  scorn  or  pain  of  punishment  in  any  form,  can  sufHce  to  counter- 
balance the  craving  of  desire  and  the  fierce  pleasure  of  satisfac- 
tion, or  the  less  turbulent  but  not  less  strong  impulse  that  carries 
us  steadily  in  the  course  which  past  custom  has  worn  for  us. 
Customary  acts  are  themselves  agreeable  to  us,  though  their  results 
may  bring  with  them  disagreeable  factors. 

Again,  this  same  principle  is  directly  traceable  in  heredity. 
We  say,  for  instance,  of  the  drunkard  whose  father  and  grand- 
father were  drunkards  before  him,  that  he  has  inherited  a  "  taste  " 
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minute  circumstances  may  have  upon  our  inner  life  and  character. 
And  yet  just  those  who  are  inclined  to  lay  most  stress  upon  the 
power  of  good  influences  are  generally,  strange  to  say,  the  very 
ones  who  would  most  protest  at  the  assertion  of  the  superiority 
of  outer  conditions  over  inner  ones.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  any  law  of  heredity  which  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom  does  not  apply  to  man  also.  With  respect  to  the  second 
of  the  two  questions  noticed  above,  something  has  already  been 
said  from  one  point  of  view,  and  more  will  be  said  later  from 
another.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
notice  some  generally  admitted  facts.  Darwin  uses  a  certain 
caution  when  he  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  of 
inheritance,  and  makes  the  general  statement  that  the  tendency 
to  inheritance  of  any  function  is  increased  by  the  continuation 
of  the  action  of  the  inducing  conditions  of  environment  for 
several  generations.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  an  innate 
tendency  may  not  have  favored  and  assisted  the  action  of  the 
environment  in  the  later  of  these  generations,  whether,  indeed,  the 
continuity  everywhere  supposed  in  evolution  does  not  compel  us 
to  assume,  between  the  first  appearance  of  any  function,  trait,  or 
habit,  and  its  attainment,  after  several  generations,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  render  its  hereditary  character  noticeable,  intermedi- 
ate degrees  of  strength  in  the  intermediate  generations.  On  the 
same  principle  on  which  we  accept  the  theory  of  evolution  as  a 
logical  necessity,  despite  the  gaps  in  the  proof,  we  must  also,  I 
believe,  consider  development  of  any  sort  to  be  continuous 
increase. 

But  even  the  theory  of  the  increased  probability  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  any  mark,  function,  trait,  or  habit,  after  several  genera- 
tions of  inducing  environment,  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 
It  still  remains  true,  if  we  regard  the  development  of  function  or 
habit  in  its  broad  features,  that  the  tendency  to  inheritance,  the 
organic  significance  of  any  function  or  habit  is  increased  with 
increased  exercise.  Merely  in  the  one  case  we  regard  the  incre- 
ments of  increase  as  infinitesimal,  while,  in  the  other  case,  we 
regard  them  as  of  much  greater  than  infinitesimal  value.  Even 
the  theory  of  Weismann,  which  regards  everything  as  present 
in  the  germ,  must  formulate  some  such  theory  as  this  of  the  en- 
vironment as  the  condition  of  the  development  of  germinal  pos- 
sibilities. 
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y  function  or  habit  bears  constant  relations  to  the  strength  of 
s  acquired  function,  while  this  again  bears  constant  relations 
degree  of  exercise,  in  which  the  time  relation  plays  a  promi- 
nt  part.  Here  we  have,  too,  by  implication,  the  explanation 
the  disagreeable  character  of  the  strange  and  new  except  as  it 
rresponds  to  some  tendency  of  the  organism,  some  capability 
t  yet  exercised,  in  which  case  it  appears  as  nothing  strictly 
w  but  only  as  pleasing  variety.  From  a  physiological  point 
view,  the  new  appears  as  that  which  demands  a  readjustment 
irolving  the  fresh  action  of  natural  selection,  and  the  possible 
stniction  of  the  organism  in  case  the  readjustment  demanded 
too  great.  From  the  physical  and  mechanical  view,  the  new 
ly  be  regarded  as  a  disturber  of  equilibrium. 
To  this  analysis  the  objection  may  possibly  be  urged  that 
stacles  often  increase  pleasure.  If,  however,  a  definition  of 
stacle  be  demanded,  it  will  soon  appear  that  what  is  meant  by 
obstacle  that  increases  pleasure  is  not  anything  that  interferes 
th  function  but  rather  that  which  is  exactly  its  occasion  and 
portunity.  To  a  man  in  health  and  vigor  who  sets  off  for  a  walk 
rough  the  fields,  a  hedge  or  fence  in  the  way  is  no  real  obstacle, 
t  furnishes  rather  an  agreeable  diversion,  a  new  method  of 
'ing  his  strength  and  getting  rid  of  superfluous  muscular  secre- 
>ns;  it  adds  but  the  spice  of  some  slight  variety  to  his  exercise, 
lat  which  is  an  interruption  of  one  function,  may  be  the  oppor- 
aity  of  another;  and  if  the  demands  of  the  first  function  for 
dsfaction  are  not  too  imperative,  the  interruption  of  too  great 
ration,  the  obstacle  may  not  be  felt  to  be  disagreeable.  But 
in  and  pleasure  are  often  mixed,  since  the  satisfaction  of  one 
action  may  be  the  prevention  of  another.  If,  in  this  case,  the 
action  which  is  satisfied  is  a  fundamental  one,  the  function 
lich  is  prevented  a  subordinate  one,  the  pleasure  exceeds  the 
in.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  function  prevented  is  a  funda- 
*ntal  one,  the  function  satisfied  a  merely  subordinate  one,  the 
in  exceeds  the  pleasure. 

With  the  ideas  of  unimpaired  and  unimpeded  function  as 
*asurable,  and  of  the  new  as  demanding  readjustment,  we 
rive  at  the  consideration  of  health  and  disease.  The  free  per- 
rmance  of  any  particular  function  is  the  first  condition  of  the 
alth  of  the  organ  of  which  it  is  the  function,  the  regular  per- 
rroance  of  all  physical  functions  according  to  the  mutual  adjust- 
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The  idea  of  insatiability  is  advanced  by  I^wes  ^  in  a  somewhat 
iifferent  form.  It  may  possibly  be  an  aid  to  the  comprehension 
)f  the  process  of  growth  to  regard  one  factor,  namely  the  organ- 
sm,  as  the  active  side  of  the  development  tending  to  indefinite 
growth  in  all  directions,  and  the  other  factor,  the  environment, 
is  the  regulating,  resisting  factor,  limiting  such  growth;  the 
:onception  may,  perhaps,  be  legitimately  resorted  to  as  we  resort 

0  various  other  devices  which  bring  into  prominence  some  one 
iide  of  a  process  to  the  neglect  of  others  but  to  the  simplification 
)f  our  concepts  and  calculations.  A  similar  device  is  used  by 
^llner  in  his  consideration  of  sun-spots.^  But  these  representa- 
ions  should  not  be  mistaken  for  actuality.  The  limitless  expan- 
sion of  the  organism  is  as  much  a  fiction  as  a  theory  of  the 
imitless  coercion  of  the  environment  resisted  by  the  organism 
Fould  be.  The  latter  fiction  is  involved  in  one  interpretation  of 
he  Struggle  for  Existence.  Either  view  is  one-sided;  environ- 
nent  and  organism  both  alike  represent  active  forces,  of  both 
vhich  combined,  growth  is,  at  each  moment,  the  exactly  condi- 
ioned  resultant. 

We  may  notice  another  assertion  of  Rolph's,  namely,  that  growth 
s  produced  by  increase  of  nourishment  rather  than  that  it 
lemands'  increase  of  nourishment  as  the  Darwinians  state.  I 
io  not  know  how  the  Darwinians  come  to  be  accredited  with 
his  statement  in  the  sense  which  is  evidently  criticised  by  Rolph. 
!n  so  far  as  the  statement  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
growth  takes  place  first,  and  without  nourishment,  and  that  the 
lemand  for  nourishment  then  ensues  on  this  growth,  the  criticism 
s  evidently  valid.  But  the  word  "  demands  "  may  be  interpreted 
n  quite  a  different  way  as  designating  the  need  of  growth  for  its 
renditions,  or  rather  (for  this  is  the  ultimate  significance  of  the 
rord  in  this  sense)  the  logical  demand  of  the  reason,  which 
annot  suppK>se  anything  to  take  place  in  the  absence  of  its  con- 
litions.  Any  other  signification  of  the  word  is  contrary  to  the 
rhole  spirit  of  Darwinism,  and  would  accord  much  better  with 

1  theory  of  Insatiability  or  with  other  forms  of  theory  that  imply 
I  special  vital  principle  of  some  sort.  If,  when  Rolph  makes 
he  assertion  that  increase  of  nourishment  produces  growth,  he 

1  *«  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,"  Ser.  II.  p.  103. 

*  See  essay  by  Petzoldt  above  considered. 

•  '*  Biologische  Probleme,"  p.  96;  "  erfordem." 
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refers,  by  "  increase  <»f  nourishment,"  t«>  ihr  nierr  ;ii  t  nf  m.»' 
tion,  it  is  true  th.it  growth  miiNt  be  ri*}{.ir«le(l  .ts  iiili'iw;:  ^- 
thi^  as  its  rnndition:  hiit  j^rouih  and  the  ;iNsiiiuI.iii><n  «•!  ;i 
ment  are   itUntlial.      And,   in  f.u  t,  a^^iind.ttMn   l>t^i:>  :*. 
action  (»t  the  s;ili\.i  in  the  art  of  ni.iNtir.iti«in.      \nd\sM  ••   .. 
il.itinn  j;ivfs  us  M-i|urnrc  in  om-  srnM*.  smu  e  ihr  i-ir:*  "i  v  ■ 
follow  upon  one  another;  Init  any  intcriirctathin  Mhi<  h  t>  r.  : 
draw  a  distini  l  line  at  any  |)i*int  in  the  ]ih\shilii^ii  d  pr  -^  •  -> 
to  di*«tingiii'«h  iK'twccn  assinulalioii  an  .m  ti\r,   i><-rt> •::!•<  !. 
growth  as  p.iNsi\r,  stiilorrd.  should  l»r  a\t>id(ii. 

Wi*  may  return  ti»  the  <  on-^idrratitui  ni  jilrivin-  .in.l  v. 
ronniTtrd  with  fimiinn  in  ^'i-nrr.d,  with  a  \irM  l  »  a  %.<!  .!. 
[Mi-^NiMf,  of  thf  jimbli'in  of  its  v^\*vi  i.il  i  iinn«-<  ti«»n  « it^  t*  • 
The  l»rain  iiu\  Iw  drfinnl,  friuii  thi*  |MiMit  o|  \  hw  i>i  :;  •■  • 
of  r\ol'ition,  as  the  «ir^an  of  <  rntr.di/ation  thr-i".*:?)  »;. 
unitv  III  ihc  Jifi;  ini^in  i^  r'.t  iliji^hnl.  .ind  ihi-  li!  ij'*  i*  "i  ■ 
or  th«"  di\«i"  •j'Mi'  nl  « '1  -j't  I  1  i]  im.i  !i-  -ri  1-  •  "Ms*  ^  il-  •    ■ 

f'lin  i!iin  "i   ilif  \\!i-'j«-.      With   \:\\>  j-v-.  s;..]..^:.  -i     ■!   ■  •   • 
iiic  ri-  i-in.:  l-i«-  .'l!!-.  .•!  ku  ''.\lii!:r'-  l'\  ?  v;  •  i;i  'h  •  .  tv- 
fn  ls:i;^  ir  «iu  •»lt!    niti  ni  ^i  i  h  itmsi  I  •.  .i!-.!  ih*-     i!     •.■..-  ■  • 
rUiU   III    .i'!:--!!.    ..:•■    .i  ■-."i  i  it*  d.       1    •!     ■. »   p   -I      •:   ;^    • 
h.i\i"  tilt  :r  j.ii\ -i-'l-.j;!   :i   r*  pit  -lu;  ,•■■  :i  I'l  :.r   w.     r^    • 
p'-N*  :ii«   .1  t  \p'  rn  rii  •    :  •  -«!  »t»  •!  ■  ;■  !  ■  )■*■  :•  ni-  m' ■•  :■ 
•»'.J.'f  -ti'-M,    iiid  Mi:-!-.  !';  :-.   I'-  '  x;  T'     •:  -ti    jt;  i     •.  .  .   .% 
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pain  not  before  experienced,  in  which  the  wish  may  arise  that 
the  act  had  not  been  performed;  and  the  strength  of  the  ten- 
dency to  action  in  this  direction  is  thus  diminished. 

With  regard  to  this  analysis,  several  things  are  to  be  noted, 
(i)  It  is  no  more  claimed  that  the  strongest  pleasure  of  anticipation 
is  unmitigated  pleasure  than  that  the  pleasure  involved  in  the 
attainment  of  the  end  is  necessarily  unmitigated.  Wherever  there 
is  interference,  there  is  also  pain.  Where  any  struggle  is  involved, 
where  any  conflict  of  tendencies  and  wishes  precedes  choice, 
the  struggle  itself  and  the  relinquishment  of  one  or  more  courses 
in  favor  of  the  one  chosen  involve  disagreeable  elements,  and 
the  fiercer  the  struggle  the  greater  the  pain.  Where  two  extren^ely 
strong  tendencies  thus  come  into  collision,  the  pain  involved  may 
amount  to  agony.  Our  statement  that  the  more  pleasurable  end 
or  rather  the  one  the  imagination  of  which  is  the  more  pleasurable 
is  the  one  sought  by  will  needs  therefore  to  be  put  into  a  some- 
what different  form,  since,  among  all  the  methods  of  action  open 
to  choice  in  any  case,  there  may  be  none  the  thought  of  which 
involves  any  positive  pleasure,  though  there  is  in  all  or  most  cases 
some  one  which  promises  at  least  a  negative  excess  of  pleasure, 
that  is,  least  pain.  (2)  No  assumption  is  made  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  representation  or  the  particular  kind  of  end  with 
which  the  greatest  pleasure  of  anticipation  or  of  realization  is 
combined,  whether  these  are  "higher"  or  "lower,"  sensual  or 
intellectual,  moral  or  immoral.  It  is  not  by  any  means  asserted 
that  the  most  moral  end  may  not  be  that  which  is  chosen.  (3)  It 
is  not  asserted  that  any  direct  calculation  of  the  pleasure  to  self 
involved  in  any  course  of  action  necessarily  contributes  to  choice. 
(4)  The  pleasure  or  pain  connected  with  the  imagination  of  a 
future  event  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  actual  pleasure  or  pain 
of  the  event  itself.  The  feeling  experienced  in  the  event  may  be 
wholly  different  from  that  of  anticipation. 

In  connection  with  the  second  point,  reference  may  be  made 
to  an  assertion  of  Sidgwick*s  in  his  attack  upon  Hedonism.  He 
writes  as  follows,  "We  have  to  observe  that  men  may  and  do 
judge  remote  as  well  as  immediate  results  to  be  in  themselves 
desirable,  without  considering  them  in  relation  to  the  feelings 
of  sentient  beings."  *  The  question  for  us  here  is,  first,  whether 
the  emphasis  of  the  assertion  is  on  the  word  "considering," 

1  "  Methods  of  Ethics,"  4th  ed.  p.  97. 
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—  .1  iincstion  the  context  (Iocs  not  answer.      It  !•»  icrtainlv  *.: 
that  (ieriNJons  are  re.u  hed,  jiKlf^nients  iironoinKcil,  with  • .:  .:/.: 
ft]»ei'tion  and  self  an.ilyti>,  and  HJthoiit  lun^   rctU'<  ti<'n     :    . 
st»rt.     It  is  true  th.it,  even  where  retleetion  tinri  t.ikr  j-Lii  •■,  v 
is  not  neieNvirilv  anv  di*»tin(  t  att.u  huient  i>t  thr  « '*tu  t  :•:  "  :  .   . 
ur.d>le  "  ti)  reMiIts  (on^iderrd,  whether  with  n-i.itMn  i*  x  ii     : 
othrrt.      '1  he  d^i^  whi)  sn.iti  hc^  at   a  iiiete  tif    nu  .t  li  ■< «  :. 
prt»lMliIy  w.i^te  any  time  in  rellei  tin^  nn  the   \»U  i--:ri-  i.i-  « 
e\|i(.-rii-ni  e  in  eating  it;  and  yet  hi*  dn  n>t  the  Ir^^  !kI.iw.  v. 
if  the  act  Hi-rr  n«it  ]iIeaMir.il»ie  tn  hiiii  he  WiMiM  n^:  i<ri<>r:..  . 
It  in.iy  alsi)  he  tmc  that  a  man  ofti-n  prun.iinii  (-•«  rc^  ..>  t  - 
cK-*»1r.d)le  withn'.it  n<ilin^  or  caring  f>ir  thiir  iel.iiii>:i«  :»  <" 
sentii-nt  l)ein^'«.  l»->il  if  the^i*  reMiItN  are  r(gartl«d  l>>  h:m  ..•>  •:• 
al)h',  tlien  thev  mnNt  l»e   in  sime  Hav  driiraMc  t>i  him^  ii.  '.  . 
is,  must  ha\c  a  plcaMir.dili'  rL-l.iii«»n  in  his  dmh  iff-Ii;i^'^.      I  ••  • 
ap|K-rt.iins  Id  si-mirnt  lKini:s  .nul  t-*  M-niu  nt  )»rin»;"»    .^  ^     •. 
thin^'  wiih  h   I  •  di  lir.liif  m  :«i  l»r  diNir.iMt-  i  »    i   ^»  :.'  '.  :.: 
t!u-  ih-ir  .lili-  Willi  fi    i^  n  ■!  il« -ir.iM'-   t»  a    ^c  rit.rr:!    -    -.^    :•   ' 
d--^ii.tM('  uiui  \i  1^  n  >!  i'.'  Nii.iliit  .  .1  >'  it  •    iii'.r  :•!:•  M    :i. 
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fication  of  a  desire  may  take  place  so  soon  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  desire,  or  the  gratification  of  the  desire  become  so 
certain  so  soon  after  the  desire  is  first  felt,  that  no  pain  of  want 
is  felt  at  all.  Rolph,  indeed,  finds  great  difficulty  in  demon- 
strating his  theory,  and  finally  resorts  to  the  definition  of  the  pain 
which,  as  he  asserts,  furnishes  the  motive  to  action  as  "  the  pain 
of  the  absence  of  pleasure."  He  says,  moreover,  that  not  all 
pain  is  felt  as  such,  since  much  feeling  is  below  the  threshold  of 
consciousness.^  But  "unconscious  pain"  and  "feeling  below 
consciousness  "  are  mere  self-contradictions.  Specification  of  that 
of  which,  as  unconscious,  we  know  nothing  is  a  very  easy  way  of 
delivering  oneself  from  the  necessity  of  positive  proof,  but  it  is  a 
very  unscientific  one.  With  respect  to  Rolph 's  assertion  that 
pain  can  not  be  dispensed  with,  since  it  is  everywhere  the  motive 
to  action,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  statement  seems  to  accord 
ill  with  Rolph' s  other  theory  that  never  the  struggle  for  existence 
but  always  states  of  plenty  and  comfort  are  the  conditions  of 
growth,  and  the  lengthy  demonstration  that  periods  of  want  must 
condition  decline,  retrogression,  and  finally  the  extinction  of  the 
species  suffering  the  want.  From  the  standpoint  of  Darwin,  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of 
plenty  on  the  part  of  favored  individuals  and  species,  but  Rolph 
expressly  denies  the  compatibility  of  the  two  principles. 

In  his  theory  of  want  as  the  universal  motive  to  action,  Rolph 
cites  suicide  as  an  extreme  case  of  this  want.  Our  analysis  has 
already  taken  into  consideration  some  of  the  cases  of  mental 
struggle  and  postponement  of  the  satisfaction  of  desire  involving 
pain.  But  where  one  end  greatly  desired  is  unattainable,  choice 
may  yet  be  possible  of  another  end  affording  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  function  corresponding  to  the  desire,  and,  in  cases  where 
choice  is  necessary  between  two  or  more  conflicting  ends,  the 
gratification  of  one  may  be  attended  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
pleasure  to  cause  partial  forgetfulness  of  the  disappointment  in 
the  necessary  relinquishment  of  the  other  ends.  Where,  however, 
the  function  denied  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  the  organ- 
ism, its  denial  may  be  combined  with  intensest  pain  and  a  gradual 
physical  degeneration,  or  even  a  sudden  collapse  of  the  organism, 
ending  in  death;  or  it  may  induce  an  act  that  secures  this  end 
through  the  mediation  of  self-conscious  will.     What  is  true,  in 

1  "Biologische  Problemc,"  p.  177  et  seq. 
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this  case,  of  iho  denial  of  some  one  fiinil.imrnt.il  fmrJi -n. 
tnie  also  of  an  arnimulatitin  of  roim  iilrnt  ilrnialt  nt  .1  n  .::.'- 
of  lesMT  lines.     ( )iir  desires  are,  indeed,  in  all  ra^-s,  m-ire  .>:  .■■■ 
complex*  ami  inv<»lve  the  fullUment  nf  vari«MiN  fiini  ti*in^.  S.t  « 
ran  ea^ilv  iniiLrine  siirh  an  an  iiirdatinn  nl   ^tiiill  ili^  .is  i*  if  . 
to  desjier-ili'm.     Where  nn  t  h«»ire  »»f  m  xutn  sieiiiH  litl    .'» 
whi<  h  we  miy  attain  si)in«'  i»ne  eml  <leej»lv  d«-siri«i,  ••!  win-rr 
roin<  idenre  ot  oh^tai  lei  in  ikei  it  appear  as  11  tin- re  uerr  ri  •  •  :)    < 
of  ai  tion  tiiwards  any  desirable  emU,  tie.iih  in  i\    Ne  1  ii>»M-::  .« 
lesser  evil  than  life,  the  e<|'iiv.ilent  «»!  .1  Ic-sscr  |iiri  in  t:i#-  .*:'v  ■ 
of   feelin;»   alt<)j:elher.      It   in.iy  U*   nmiil,    h«mi\rr,    iji.t   u:.- 
suit  hie    is   preventeil    in   the   first   in'>nif-nt   of    dt-*p«ri!.    ri.   ■". 
imlividnal  pl.mnini:  it  in.iy  n>>t  itnly  ne\t*r  .i;:.nn  .iiti  rii;  t  .:.    • 
may  afterw.irds  even  find  inu  h  |>leasiire   in   litr.       \«  *.;!•?•-   .< 
hif^h  drurt-e  nf  |)liisiirf  1  unnr*  l«'d  « ith  the  perfi»rin.in»  «  ••!  •:•  • ; . 
pHitrd  f»:ni  ti'in  <»r  hihit,  s-i  thr  pirturiii.wn  r  mi    .il!    1  .:;.  r     •■: 
at!*  III',!  •!  u  I'lh  -'Ml'-  Ml' ■•ill    .m  ■  i  j''i«- is':if  ,  t\i  r|l  :•!  -  ■■  '.     - 
ni"Mi'  III"*  .1^  rnii!'  r  -  \\>  :>]>•   ]•  ■--::•";••.      I  \t!\  c-:ji1  ■!•  '.:■  ■. 
i»i   I  ;ii'  ::>:i.  .i:i«l    ill   i    'p  '■.  -ii  t  .r:.:*in'»  1  ii-ls  :  1  t:.--    u  i 
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iirr  Ml  I  uU  I'!  ii:i' '!.  !"■  .'.  l.«:i  1:1  h'  •»  ti:i"  hi^iji-r  ;■!«  .-  .:•  : 
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succumbs  entirely  and  perishes.  Either  we  grow  gradually  used 
to  our  disappointment  and  forget  it  to  a  great  degree  in  other 
gratification,  or  we  die  under  it.  Certainly  there  are  losses  the 
pain  of  which  is  never  entirely  forgotten,  after  which  life  is  never 
quite  the  same  again;  but  the  first  agony  of  such  losses  is  mate- 
rially modified  with  time;  and  many  of  the  losses  which  have 
seemed  worst  to  us  at  the  time  they  occurred  are  later  looked 
back  upon  without  regret.  We  progress  to  another  stage,  and  the 
ends  we  desire  to  gain  are  changed.  The  habitual  misanthrope, 
indeed,  generally  derives  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  his 
own  misery;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  apparently  anomalous  remark 
that  even  pain  as  function  may  come  to  be  combined  with  pleas- 
ure; we  feel  a  satisfaction  in  our  own  capacity  of  emotion.  The 
sensitivity  of  the  poet  to  pain  as  well  as  his  sensitivity  to  pleasure 
is  a  source  of  often  very  keen  gratification  and  pride  to  him. 
Of  the  weak  and  aged  who  have  no  especial  pleasure  in  life,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  have  also,  in  general,  no  fierce  pains,  at 
least  seldom  such  as  bring  desperation  in  youth.  Having  learned 
from  experience,  they  are  not  subject  to  such  exaggerated  expec- 
tations, and  hence  disappointments,  as  accompany  youth,  vigor, 
and  ignorance  of  the  realities  of  life;  and  often  they  derive 
enjoyment  from  things  which  would  have  no  attraction  for  the 
young. 

The  old  question  as  to  the  relation  between  health  and  happi- 
ness may  be  answered  by  the  statement  that  the  two  coincide. 
The  statement  is  not  meant,  however,  in  the  sense  that  the  happi- 
ness which  we  at  present  attain  is  coincident  with  health  in  an 
absolute  sense  or  that,  vice  versa,  perfect  happiness  is,  or  can  be, 
coincident  with  that  which  we  ordinarily  term  health.  The  two 
terms  are  generally  very  ill-defined;  sometimes  the  one,  some- 
times the  other,  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  parallel  term  in  a  comparative  sense.  Per- 
fect happiness  must  coincide  with  perfect  health;  for  perfect 
health  must  coincide  with  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  function,  and 
this  coincides  with  the  gratification  of  all  desire.  At  present 
desires  conflict,  and  the  gratification  of  one  is  bought  at  the 
expense  of  others.  This  partial  gratification  corresponds  to  a 
partial  health;  but  we  too  often  forget,  in  the  discussion  of  health 
and  happiness,  that  health  is  no  more  perfect  than  is  happiness. 
The  individual  is  not  yet  in  harmony  with  himself.  But  this 
means  that  he  also  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  exwuoTvrcv^TvX. 
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any  excitation  by  the  environment,  the  result  is  conditioned,  not 
by  the  one  factor  alone  but  by  both;  and  no  excitation  can  leave 
the  individual  entirely  unchanged;  the  multiplication  of  infini- 
tesimal single  excitations  constitutes  the  whole  of  evolution.  A 
first  appeal  or  argument  may  be  felt  only  as  disagreeable  inter- 
ference; but  an  accumulation  of  appeals  at  first  disagreeable  and 
met  only  with  rebuffs  may  eventually  result  in  total  change  of 
both  ends  and  feelings.  The  amount  of  appeal  necessary  differs 
with  the  person  appealed  to;  it  may  be  large  or  small,  excessively 
large  or  excessively  small,  but  the  general  fact  remains,  that  feel- 
ings vary  as  thought  widens,  and  that  an  accompanying  change 
of  ends  takes  place.  Thought  and  feeling  are  not  t^vo  separate 
and  independent  things,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  vitally  united. 

We  may  put  our  old  familiar  question  with  regard  to  cause  and 
effect  in  a  new  form  in  respect  to  the  development  of  thought, 
feelingy  and  will.  In  considering  the  process  of  evolution,  will, 
and,  therefore,  the  conscious  exercise  of  function,  is  ordinarily 
treated  as  the  effect  of  pleasure;  but  our  course  of  analysis  iden- 
tifies function  and  its  exercise  and  rather  brings  function  into  the 
foreground,  though  the  assertion  of  precedence  in  importance  has 
been  avoided.  The  course  was  chosen  partly  because  it  affords 
an  opportunity  of  propounding  the  following  questions :  Is  lapse 
of  time,  amount  of  exercise,  or  pleasure,  the  cause  of  habit?  Or 
is  habit  the  cause  of  function?  Or  is  pleasure  the  cause  of  con- 
tinued exercise  of  function?  Or  is  function  the  cause  of  pleas- 
ure? Or  is  a  minimum  of  interference  the  cause  of  pleasure  and 
of  function  in  a  particular  direction?  Or  is  not,  rather,  continued 
exercise  of  function  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  interference 
wherever  and  as  far  as  it  exists?  We  find  all  these  various  sug- 
gested theories  advocated,  by  direct  statement  or  by  implication, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  evolution  of  function  by  different  authors, 
and  indeed  we  frequently  find  several  of  the  theories  included,  by 
implication,  in  the  work  of  the  same  author.  The  vital  connec- 
tion of  unimpeded  function  and  pleasure  is  apparent,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  time  element  in  the  development  of  function  may 
also  be  asserted;  but  there  is  not,  according  to  our  theory,  any 
reason  for  introducing  the  concept  of  cause  into  the  relations. 

Our  analysis  of  the  development  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  teleological  argument.  If  all 
habit  comes,  in  time,  to  be  pleasurable,  if  pleasure  merely  fol- 
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lows  the  line  of  exercise  of  function,  whatever  that  htu  max  hu 
and  ends  are  thus  mere  matters  of  habit,  and  habit,  excrc  i%(  mi  a 
matter  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  all  conditions  then  it  a 
evident  that  the  force  of  the  teleological  argument  la  at  uikc 
destroyed.  We  cannot  pass  beyond  nature,  by  this  mtitr.  (••  th< 
inference  of  a  transcendental  cause.  .Man's  ai  tion  l)cing  a  \^n 
of  nature  and  the  result  of  all  conditions  as  much  a!&  is  the  n>- 
tion  of  the  wind  or  the  waves,  the  results  he  proiiuces  like  thc.rs 
only  change  and  never  creation,  the  only  inference  mc  t •*.-•*. 
make  from  his  will  to  other  will  must  be  an  inference  to  m.'X 
that  is  a  part  of  nature,  a  result  if  also  a  conditii>n,  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  nature,  its  ends  coordinate  with  habit  liut  not  the 
of  it,  and  no  more  determining  than  determined. 


CHAPTER  V 

EGOISM  AND  ALTRUISM   IN   EVOLUTION 

CARNERiy  in  consistency  with  his  scepticism  as  to  feeling  in 
animalsy  remarks  that,  with  man,  the  struggle  for  happiness  is 
added  to  the  struggle  for  existence.  Wallace  and  others  regard 
man  as  comparatively  withdrawn  from  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  the  operation  of  natural  selection.  Much  depends  on  defini- 
tion in  any  statement;  but  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  analogy 
of  nervous  organization  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose  the 
absence  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  many  species,  and  that  man  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  disharmonious  is  the  unstable, 
and  doomed,  by  its  nature,  to  destruction. 

However,  analogy  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  carry  us  far  in 
deciding  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  consciousness,  or  in 
determining  the  exact  nature  of  the  ends  it  posits  even  where 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  present  and  conscious  of  ends.  If, 
then,  we  apply  the  terms  "egoism  "  and  "altruism  *'  to  the  action 
of  plants  or  even  of  other  animal  species,  meaning,  by  these 
terms,  that,  in  the  action  referred  to,  such  ends  are  sought  and 
willed  as  render  human  conduct  what  we  call  altruistic,  we  may 
be  falling  into  error.  However,  in  considering  egoism  and  altru- 
ism in  their  relations  to  human  development,  it  may  be  useful  to 
note  their  prototypes,  as  far  as  external  form  is  concerned,  in 
life  on  lower  planes,  without  making  any  assumption  as  to  the 
internal  meaning  of  these  prototypes,  except  in  so  far  as,  in 
special  instances,  we  may  be  warranted  by  further  particular 
examination  of  facts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  action  of  animals  is  of  a  sort  that  has  as 
its  immediate  and  most  prominent  result  their  own  protection 
and  preservation,  and  that  they  show  themselves  generally  hostile 
to  other  kinds  and  even,  in  many  cases,  if  not  hostile,  at  least 
indifferent,  under  most  circumstances,  to  their  own  kind.  Yet  a 
certain  amount  of  mutual  support  may  occasionally  be  observed 
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cvrn  aiiKUi^  lowtT  s|)etics.  iUw  <if  the  f«>riii>  i<i  si«  h  .ml  r.  •: 
roinmofi  in  the  whole  r.in^e  of  .iiiiin.il  ^pci  hn  i<«  tii*  i  tri  i  ;  *.  .c 
parent  .iniinal  for  its  off>prin^.  'Iliis  i  .ire  i*«  ni-*re  '.\>..A  •  i\  v.r 
|).irt  <if  the  feni.ile  th.in  on  th.it  of  the  in.di-.  .inil  uhfrc  i:  :i 
exenise*!  it  i-i  nut  the  exniiiion,  Imi  r.iihrr  ir.e  r;l» ,  th.!  ::•. 
mother  will  shriruo  life  itM-jf  in  the  drirni  «•  i-f  h«-r  \  ■  :.: 
Siiihi.iro  anil  sell  s.irri  fit  e,  eHpei  i.div  ni  irkcti  in  in.iin:n.i^  .'.  1 
liinU,  are  t<H)  \iell  known  to  nreil  illustration  here. 

M'ltM.il  aid  lietvveen  the  sfxes  is  n«il  so  ('oiinn<>:i  or  *^*  ^'r  :^  » 
m.irkeii  as  the  rare  of  parent  aniiuiU  for  their  \«iMMk:.  I  '•-  ■  « 
otun  no  roMip.iniiinNhip  at  all  hfiwren  the  «^'\t-^,  anil  e.t::  : 
the  time  of  matini;  male  anil  fem.ile  mav  show  tin  ihm  ]\'  ^  :  • 
tile  to  (Ml  h  other,  it  oltt-n  hap|M-ii*«  uith  (irt.un  //•'...' 
the  mtlis  of  nhoin  an'  sm  dlir  thin  the  femah-s.  tl.  !.  :»:■■: 
c  lipid. Ill' in  or  s.iinctimi-s  «'\»n  1m  fore,  the  fi-mile  m;.'»  >.  • 
ni  df  and  ill  ikr-s  a  iiw  il  nt  hini.  SMnetimt*>.  al^>.  i! 
IitI-  I  I  \\\-i  ml-'.  I  If  li.'-  j-  '">i  ■>*:.•  n  «■!  .i  i«  :ij.i:.  .  • 
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they  passed  by  wounded  or  helpless  members  of  their  own  col- 
Dny,  leaving  them  to  perish  where  a  very  small  amount  of  help 
trould  have  saved  them.  In  some  cases,  they  cared  for  the 
slightly  wounded;  but  those  who  were  severely  wounded  they 
threw  from  the  nest.  In  their  hostility  to  their  enemies,  they 
were  merciless  and  more  persistent  than  in  their  help  of  friends.^ 
Lubbock,  arguing  from  such  facts  as  these,  differs  in  opinion 
from  Grote,  who  regards  it  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  society  that  some  moral  feeling  should  exist.  Indeed,  that 
nrhich  Cameri  asserts  with  regard  to  the  care  of  offspring  might 
be  claimed  in  this  case,  namely,  that  the  assistance  reaches 
exactly  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  species. 
The  implication  is  that  all  this  apparent  altruism  is  mere 
automatism. 

In  support  of  a  view  similar  to  this,  Benno  Scheitz  quotes  the 
following  case,^  "which  Dr.  Altum  relates  from  his  own  experi- 
ence " :  "  *  In  the  Gens  d'Armes  Market  in  Berlin,  I  saw  several 
larks  and  a  robin  in  a  cage;  the  former  cowered  sorrowfully, 
Rrith  somewhat  roughened  feathers,  in  a  corner,  but  the  robin 
iras  in  full  activity.  It  ran  to  the  food-cup,  seized  as  many 
int-larvae  as  it  could  grasp  in  its  bill,  and  hastened  with  these  to 
the  nearest  lark.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  honor  the  solici- 
tous robin  and  its  food  with  as  much  as  a  look.  But  scarcely 
iad  the  robin  offered  its  disdained  food  than  it  let  this  fall 
md  hastened  after  fresh  food,  offered  this,  let  it  fall,  fetched 
:resh  again,  —  only  to  begin  the  same  performance  anew.  As 
iong  as  I  watched  this  interesting  spectacle,  the  robin  was  thus 
employed,  and  very  soon  the  greater  portion  of  the  ant-larvae 
lad  been  carried  from  the  food-vessel  and  lay  scattered  before 
:he  different  larks.  And  what  was  here  the  motive  of  the  red- 
3reast  in  permitting  itself  no  nourishment  (I  did  not  see  that  it 
ite  a  single  one  of  the  ant-larvae  itself),  but  carrying  it  all  to  its 
fellow-prisoners,  —  sympathy  and  love  for  the  larks,  who  dis- 
dained all  food,  and  who  could  have  taken  the  same  food  for 
themselves,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  exactly  the  same 
unount  of  trouble?  The  redbreast  had  been  caught  and  carried 
iway  from  its  young;  the  impulse  to  feed  was  strongly  awakened 
and  had  before  been  strongly  active,  but  not  satisfied;  the  bird 

1  "Ants,  Wasps,  and  Bees,"  Chap.  V. 

'  "  Zur  psychologischen  WUrdigung  der  darwin'schen  Theorie." 
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remembered  results  that  come  within  the  experience  of  the  ani- 
mal, some  phases  of  which  may  thus  become,  as  combined  with 
pleasure  or  pain,  ends  to  seek  or  consequences  to  avoid.  There 
is  no  reason  to  be  given  why  care  for  the  young  should  be  more 
pleasurable  than  care  for  eggs;  the  one  may  be  as  pleasurable  to 
some  species  as  the  other  is  to  other  species.  If  we  assume 
consciousness  in  Dr.  Altum's  robin,  we  may  assume  pleasure  in 
the  care  of  its  young  and  also,  as  a  possibility,  pleasure  in  the 
results  of  such  care,  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  young; 
whether  the  consciousness  of  the  robin  includes  abstract  concepts 
of  preservation  and  prosperity,  is  another  question.  The  human 
mother,  too,  is  wont  to  be  peculiarly  tender  to  children  in  general, 
but  we  do  not  for  that  reason  infer  that  her  kindness  towards 
them  is  mere  automatism.  There  is  no  necessary  opposition  be- 
tween reason  and  instinct,  and  certainly  none  between  emotion 
and  instinct  To  the  very  functions  from  which  we  derive  the 
most  pleasure  we  are  impelled  by  an  irresistible  innate  tendency. 
In  any  particular  case,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
amount  of  reasoning  power  possessed  by  the  animal,  the  exact 
relation  of  ends  to  means  in  its  consciousness;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  there  are  human  mothers  who  reason  little  with 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  species  or  other  so-called  ends 
secured  by  the  care  they  give  their  offspring;  the  care  is  sponta- 
neous, but  may  not  be  the  less  a  matter  of  warm  affection.  It 
appears  strange,  therefore,  that  exactly  that  constancy  and  strength 
of  tendency,  with  need  of  satisfaction  by  other  channels  if  the 
usual  ones  fail,  which  we  use  as  proof  of  extreme  mother-ten- 
derness in  the  case  of  human  beings  should,  in  the  case  of  other 
species,  be  turned  into  an  argument  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
this  feeling. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  feeling  of  the  parent  animal  in 
the  care  of  its  young  is,  in  any  case,  merely  one  of  pleasure  in 
the  activity,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  good  of  the  off- 
spring. In  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  robin,  where  the  effects 
of  the  care  come  within  the  experience  of  the  mother,  this  is  a 
mere  arbitrary  assumption,  although  direct  proof  of  the  contrary 
may  be  impossible.  Naturally,  in  the  case  of  an  animal  which 
cares  for  its  eggs,  but  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  offspring 
that  are  hatched  from  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose 
any  affection  for  the  offspring  as  such;  their  existence  does  not 
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weak  and  her  legs  swelled.  These  were  symptoms  of  gout,  a 
disease  to  which  all  birds  of  this  family  are  very  subject  in  Eng- 
land. It  became  impossible  for  her  to  descend  from  the  perch, 
or  to  take  her  food  as  formerly,  but  the  male  was  most  assiduous 
in  carrying  it  to  her  in  his  beak.  He  continued  feeding  her  in 
this  manner  during  four  months,  but  the  infirmities  of  his  com- 
pan  ion  increased  from  day  to  day,  so  that  at  last  she  was  unable 
to  support  herself  on  the  perch.  She  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cage,  making,  from  time  to  time,  ineffectual  efforts  to 
regain  the  perch.  The  male  was  always  near  her,  and  with  all 
his  strength  aided  the  attempts  of  his  dear  better  half.  Seizing 
the  poor  invalid  by  the  beak  or  the  upper  part  of  the  wing,  he 
tried  to  raise  her,  and  renewed  his  efforts  several  times.  His 
constancy,  his  gestures,  and  his  continued  solicitude,  all  showed 
in  this  affectionate  bird  the  most  ardent  desire  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  and  assist  the  weakness  of  his  companion.  But  the 
scene  became  still  more  interesting  when  the  female  was  dying. 
Her  unhappy  spouse  moved  around  her  incessantly,  his  attention 
and  tender  cares  redoubled.  He  even  tried  to  open  her  beak  to 
give  her  some  nourishment.  He  ran  to  her,  then  returned  with 
a  troubled  and  agitated  look.  At  intervals,  he  uttered  the  most 
plaintive  cries;  then,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  kept  a  mournful 
silence.  At  length  his  companion  breathed  her  last;  from  that 
moment  he  pined  away,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.'  " 
Moreover,  care  of  animals  for  other  animals  shows  itself  often 
where  neither  the  relation  of  parent  to  offspring,  nor  the  relation 
of  sex,  nor  even  that  of  species,  furnishes  the  basis.  Aside 
from  the  friendship  and  self-sacrifice  of  domestic  animals  for 
man,  friendships,  under  domestication,  between  individuals  of 
all  manner  of  ordinarily  most  hostile  species  are  reported. 
Such  friendship  is  not  at  all  infrequent  between  dog  and  cat. 
In  the  family  of  a  relative  of  my  own  were  once  a  quail  and  cat 
who  were  most  devoted  to  each  other.  They  would  spend  hours 
playing  together,  and  were  often  left  alone  together  for  long 
periods.  The  cat  never  manifested  any  tendency  to  regard  the 
bird  in  the  li^ht  of  food;  she  seemed,  however,  well  aware  of 
the  danger  it  might  be  under  from  other  cats,  and  invariably 
drove  these  away  when  they  endeavored  to  approach  the  house. 
This  cat  was  also  friendly  to  a  tame  robin  which  preceded  the 
quail  as  pet  in  the  same  family. 
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Ami  fiirthfrninri",  ;issist;imc  is  fri*i|iu-ntly  j:i^rii  *|-'n!..r.' 
wlurr  xUiTTV  li.i>«  liri'fl  no  ;iNNOi-i.itinn   iKlorc    thr  .ii  t.        {:•:■:. 

.'I  iiMinlMT  (li  ifistjDi  !■>«  on  ri*(  onl,  and  siipiHirtiil   \*\    j  •  •. 
thority,  wlurr  iIii^'N  Ii.im*  l»roii^hl  surU'rin^   imiiv  uIi  ki«  •:  "v 
own  kinil  ti>    ]il.i<  cs   whcrt'   (ht-y  h.nl  tlirniM-I\t-x  ftt  ;-.••.  . 
K«>ni.ini-s  I  iti-N  iri'h)  Mr.  (  Km.iIiI  Viuh  the  stiir\  i>t  .1  •!  ■:i.'  -v 
wlio  "  w;is  ol»Mr\«  i|  lo  tikr  i)'il   somk*  I'inIi  Ihuus  !T":ii    t;  • 
to  ihr  ^.inKn.   ami.   In  in::  fnliowril,  u.is   Min   l»   K.-.i    ■ 
(luin  in  irunt  of  a  niiM-r.iMy  thin  an<l  i-viilrntU  h'.;'..:rv  -'•  -. 
r.il,  who  w.u  ih\i)iirm,:i  thmi.  nni  s.iiiNriril  Hith   th  .!.  ■    • 
ri'turncil.  proi  "inil  a  irrsh  «»'ii»jily,  anil   rf)KMt«-i|    iis  •  ;.  •  • 
oMir,  whii  h  \i.ii  apptrrnily  aN  ^'r.ilc!''.ill\  .u  •  fj'lc-«i.       1;    - 
t»f'ni-M>h-n<  (*   o\rr,   o-sr  i  .it    rrt'irnrd   to    it"*   «  ■:Ht«>n».ir\    1'  ■   ■ 
jil  .1  '•,  tin-  »»•  'ilirrv,  ami  Air  \X^  o^n  ilnuur  n'l    iht-    ri  :.      r    ■  • 
ihf  li-  'in-."  '      ktiin.iniN  vi\s  jiirihrr :  "  \n  ahiii»^i  j'Tt .  .  v.    ,  . 
1  r  I  i-r   \\  \>  ]»•*  n   inilr|if  ndi-iitiy  I  ofiini  :ii:i  tTt  «l    ti>    :..'     '  ■ 
All' r»     I!,  -iii^':!.     1. 1'.**'.        I  hi*    mmU     li.'i  rt  tii  •■    w    n     ■ 
'll|iMi-i'Ii    .1     !  d:«  .v  tin-    ,.'tilMl"ll    •■!    !:.■     •    •■"►.•.■'!■       !    ■ 
sir  ir..'' r   *•  .'.   '•'.'■    I'V   j- .!l:ii^'    I.' r    il:- -.    ..:.■!    i-    ■"  -^         ■    • 
J-'   ■  '  .      \'»  :.'  II  ?:  •■  1    '-'k  s  .'  •■;:i  ,1  !•;.■  h-.:i.  :  ■,   ,     •  w   ■ 
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1  cite  still  one  other  instance  of  animal  afiection  from 
Romanes:  "One  of  a  shooting-party  under  a  banian  tree  killed 
a  female  monkey,  and  carried  it  to  his  tent,  which  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  forty  or  fifty  of  the  tribe,  who  made  a  great  noise 
and  seemed  disposed  to  attack  the  aggressor.  They  retreated 
when  he  presented  his  fowling-piece,  the  dreadful  effect  of 
which  they  had  witnessed,  and  appeared  perfectly  to  understand. 
The  head  of  the  troop,  however,  stood  his  ground,  chattering 
furiously;  the  sportsman,  who  perhaps  felt  some  little  degree  of 
compunction  for  having  killed  one  of  the  family,  did  not  like 
to  fire  at  the  creature,  and  nothing  short  of  firing  would  suffice 
to  drive  him  off.  At  length  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  tent, 
and  finding  threats  of  no  avail,  began  a  lamentable  moaning  and 
by  the  most  expressive  gesture  seemed  to  beg  for  the  dead  body. 
It  was  given  him;  he  took  it  sorrowfully  in  his  arms  and  bore  it 
away  to  his  expecting  companions.  They  who  were  witnesses 
of  this  extraordinary  scene  resolved  never  again  to  fire  at  one 
of  the  monkey  race."^ 

As  to  the  changeable  and  capricious  appearance  of  the  assist- 
ance rendered  in  animal  associations,  by  one  member  to  another, 
it  may  be  said  that  any  being  of  a  different  species  who  could 
look  into  our  towns  and  cities  might  easily  find  as  great  prob- 
lems of  caprice  here  as  among  the  ants  and  bees.  We,  too, 
leave  our  fellows  to  perish  unaided;  we,  too,  kill  off,  by  neglect 
and  hard  usage,  often  not  only  or  chiefly  our  drones,  but  even 
some  of  our  most  industrious,  useful  members  of  society.  With 
us,  too,  there  is  very  often  greater  hostility  towards  enemies 
than  kindness  towards  friends.  Many  savage  tribes,  that  we 
certainly  concede  to  be  endowed  with  intelligence,  could  learn 
of  the  ants,  rather  than  teach  them,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of 
mutual  aid.  With  regard  to  other  species  than  his  own,  even 
so-called  civilized  man  is  often  eminently  selfish  and  cruel. 
Among  the  savages  the  most  extreme  cruelty  is  often  shown. 
Bain,  in  an  essay  entitled  "  Is  there  Such  a  Thing  as  Pure  Malev- 
olence?" cites  from  a  book,  "Siberian  Pictures,"  together  with 
mention  of  the  pleasure  shown  by  onlookers  in  the  drowning  of 
a  man,  an  instance  where  boys  seemed  to  find  a  genuine  and 
peculiar  delight  in  slowly  roasting  a  dog  to  death.  ^  And  Bruce 
describes  in  his  travels  the  feasts  of  the  Abyssinians,  where  the 
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flesh  w.is  rtit  from  nn  ox  alive  ami  l>cllowing  with   p^ir.. 
our  j»olirc  MMirts  frequently  Ix-Mr  wiincNS  to  ihe   |--*;;:   * 
the  mi)>t  w.intnn  rruelty  perfttrined  by  |ieti|ile  within  •  .: 
nlo^t  enli^htene<l  sn<'ieties.  although  we  m  ly  <  liiiii   th .:  ^: 
In  not  M»  ^tner.il  in  civili/e<l  mh  ielies.      1  |»erNfinill\  h.ivr  *:. 
of  a  else  where,  a  horse  lie*  (»niin^  suddi-nly  ill  anii  i  i'..::i«- 
the  rn.id,  it  w.is  ppxlileti  liy  its  nuner  with  .i   piti  hi<rk    .-.: 
(lied  i>f   itswiiiinds;  ami  of  another  <  ase  h here  a  m  m  t .-' 
tt)  a  tree  a  h.iiniiess  kitten  that  had  uandereti  mtn  his  \..:  :. 
del ihera lily  stune*!  it  t«)  death.     Surely  we  have  \t  r*  1  ;::.•■  : 
ti»  ( ritit  ise  the  slauj^iitcr  i)f  animals  1»v  other  *»\*vi  u-s.  «:.  .' 
ourselves  name  the  taking  uf  hie  ••s|Miri."     i  »'ir  t  r:li«  >:j;     : 
jilay  of   thi*  <  .It  wilh   the  nititi^f  ^n   '•«  rind  '    is    h::ii   r    .• 
ther<-  tail  lie  any  huimir  (<>nnc(ted  v«iih  <  nirlu    -   a^  !   :.^-  . 
oiirscivi-s  find  delight  in  the  pniltin^rit  sirM;:i:ie  i>i  th<-  tr     : 
tlie  tt»riMTe  «•!'   the  \n\  i  hasr.      rerhips  the-  *  .\\  m  i\  N-    iti.;-  ? 
iriiiii*  --1  111  i!i  !i   \)if  iiiiM;-f  tikis  |i|r.i^-.r«-  in  In    '\^  ]  '   '•        • 
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amongst  us;  but  it  is  not  more  constant  or  self-sacrificing  than 
with  some  other  species,  though  it,  in  general,  accompanies  the 
child  farther  in  his  career.  This  rule  is  not,  however,  universal. 
Human  mothers  of  a  lower  type,  who  show  fondness  for  their 
children  when  they  are  little,  often  exhibit  little  or  none  for 
them  after  they  have  grown  out  of  arms. 

It  is  claimed  that  altruism  was,  in  its  origin,  egoism.  Every- 
thing depends,  in  theory  on  this  point,  on  our  definition  of  the 
terms  "origin"  and  "altruism."  If  we  regard  the  life  of  an- 
imals in  general  or  the  life  of  any  particular  species  as  having 
been  non-social  before  it  was  social,  and  as  having  become  social 
through  increase  of  numbers,  the  "  chance  "  association  which 
arose  naturally  in  this  way  being  favored  by  natural  selection,  we 
must  assume  function  fundamentally  advantageous  to  self  with- 
out regard  to  the  results  to  other  beings  to  have  been  primary, 
whether  or  not  we  call  this  function  egoism.  With  regard  to 
animal  life  in  general,  we  cannot  avoid  adopting  some  such 
view  as  this,  since  we  find  few  species  forming  lasting  bonds 
of  association,  a  large  number  forming  only  exceedingly  short 
ones,  and  some  forming  none  at  all,  and  since  we  must  further- 
more suppose  a  scarcity  of  living  individuals  to  have  preceded 
their  multiplicity.  Moreover,  we  cannot  suppose  consciousness 
to  have  been  absent,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  animal  species, 
during  the  whole  of  this  development.  And  where  there  is  con- 
sciousness, pleasure  must  be  a  concomitant  along  the  line  of  de- 
velopment, and  customary  forms  of  action  come  to  present  ends, 
whether  or  not  the  individual  has  the  abstract  concept  of  "  ends." 

But  we  need  to  remember  that  even  the  human  race  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  perfection,  and  that  even  moral  altruism  (for  not 
all  altruism  is  necessarily  moral)  is  not  yet  absolutely  attained  in 
any  species.  Our  ordinary  use  of  the  term  is  progressive;  that 
which  is  altruistic  at  one  period  of  history  is  often  looked  upon, 
at  a  later  period,  as  merely  a  higher  form  of  egoism.  This  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when,  in  Ethics  or  Political  Economy, 
we  inquire  whether  man  was,  in  the  beginning,  altruistic.  What 
do  we  mean  here  by  "altruism,"  and  what  by  "beginning"?  A 
similar  criticism  may  be  made  on  the  rather  more  usual  question 
as  to  whether  man  was,  in  the  beginning,  social;  what  is  the 
beginning  of  our  species,  and  what  degree  of  association  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  individuals  associating  may  be  termed 
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"MMial"?     '1  he  ({iichtion  i^  a  clittkiilt  mu*  l«»  .in'«»rr  ir  ■:. 
ixjiiil  <»f  view.     While  the  in.LJtirity  of  hniii.m  U  in^'-.  r.--. 
iiio^l  s.i\Mj;e,  sh«»w  some  <lepree  uf  ^rt'j:.iriuiisiu-^^,  l:'nr«-  ..; 
M  l)e  some  tribes  that  are  e\en  lr«N  mm  i.il   in  thfir   h..i<.:->  : 
the  nio^i  of  our  a]>r-coiisins.      Mr.  I».ilti»n  vix-*  i»i  tiie  •vt^..^- 
Inner  Ii<»rneo  ih.il  they  live  in  the  most  |irr!r»  t  ^t.iir  •■!  r. .: 
do  n«)t  (  iiltivate  the  e.irth  or  livr  in  hul^,  tin  ni>l  e.it  t  r.',.-. : 
or  s:ilt,  .intl  do  not  assix  iate  with  e.u  h  othrr,  1>wt  «:;:.•:•  : 
wild  aniiii.ds  in  the  fore>t.     **  1  iie  sexes  m<  1 1   in  llu-    ;    r:^  • 
the  m.in  <  .irries  away  a  wom.m  fr«>m  ^«)me  i  imjHin^.      U  '::■  r. 
children   are  old  enough  to  shut  for   thf-ni^-lM-'*,   iii<-\     .< 
sep.irate,  neither  one  afterwards  thinkui;!  ti|  the  nihc-r. 

As  to  JMst  uh.it  ft>rm  the  dexelnpint  iit  oi  altruism  ir-'m  •  .' 
may  haxe  a<«<«Mmi-d  m  the  i  ano  ni  any  ]•  irtu  d  ir  ^j'li  :•  '».  : 
the  inilividuaK  of  the  sprc  u-s  mav  first  h.i\e  Im  <  n  i'  tl  ;  i  .ixs. 
tii»n,  the  si.ile  i»!  si  ii-ni  e  il«ii-s  nut.  .ii  ^-riM  rit,  rii  «1  .«  ^'  • 
MdiI  authors,  irnlc  «  d.  in«  iirii-  !■•  «  i  i-^  .  ii  ^  ••  ■.  .1  i'.*  .  ;  . 
h.i\in;j  Hn  «»ri;;iM  m  -.nh-  nm-  i  'uu  ■•!  i  nii'.x  ti  .  .:.  ■■! 
f.  If  in '!  -m  •■.  r»  !•  T '  ji  !•»  tin-  in  «  t  .,  n  v  .i  •  ■  •«  .  ' :  -ii  ■  : 
.(t  «  I  It  nil  !i;ii-  -.  1  -r  li.i-  liMT;--^'-  i'l  I  .1!  .1  :;  .!i.  «  '': 
th'"  i  iff  ■  •!  ;'•.•■  !•  :ii  if  I'lf  i!^  xi'.iij  .."  *-■'  \'i.Ui.:\ 
whu  h  lii  s  ..  ;  .1  I'T.  i:m/  i!:-  -M  ii  i-  <!•  \«  l<i;  -  :.  1".  .  ■■ 
f.  •  r.  ■'!;:•  Ii  rn-  i.|  .1  «•  I  !iT  ir-  ■:!»  |r  rn:!:.  •  :?■!■•'.■■ 
:    :••■    r-  .■  iTtii  ij    ;-  -t  i  .;:?.  l-.t    hi     ■•••■•   mi  .'.\    :  ■ 
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It  is  not  only  conceivable  that  the  habit  of  association  may  have 
been  developed  by  different  means  in  different  species,  but  it 
is  also  conceivable  that,  in  some  cases,  several  forms  of  family 
relation  may  have  assisted  equally,  and  in  other  cases  have  united, 
even  if  not  in  equal  measure,  in  producing  the  result.  The  associ- 
ation of  parent  with  o^spring,  for  instance,  is  in  most  cases  impos- 
sible without  some  degree  of  association  between  the  offspring. 

However  we  may  suppose  social  relations  to  have  originated  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  species,  whether  through  the  sexual  or 
the  parental  relations  or  through  both  combined,  and  whether  we 
trace  these  relations  themselves  back,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the 
original  union  of  the  sexes  in  the  individual,  and  propagation  as 
self-division,  in  the  other  to  the  unity  of  mother  and  oflfspring 
before  the  individual  life  commences,  or  whether  we  simply  begin 
with  some  non-hostile  contact  of  individuals  as  already  existent, 
it  is  evident  that,  with  increasing  competition,  cooperation  must 
be  to  the  advantage  of  those  cooperating.  Those  individuals 
whose  single  strength  is  supplemented  by  the  aid  of  others  must 
succeed  best  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Moreover,  with  the 
exercise  of  altruistic  forms  of  action,  we  must  suppose  pleasure  in 
its  exercise  to  increase,  in  so  far  as  we  suppose  any  consciousness 
at  all  in  the  animal  performing  the  action.  The  greater  the  degree 
of  exercise,  the  greater  the  pleasure  connected  with  the  action,  and 
the  more  readily  the  organism  will  respond  to  conditions  permit- 
ting its  accomplishment;  while  repetition,  again,  must  increase 
tendency  to  repetition.  This  is  true  not  only  of  exactly  the  same 
form  of  action,  but  also  of  similar  forms,  that  is,  of  forms  having 
some  like  elements.  The  conditions  of  action  are  never  exactly 
the  same ;  the  environment  is  continually  changing ;  but  the  ani- 
mal tends  to  choose,  among  possible  forms  of  action,  that  which 
corresponds  most  nearly  to  most  exercised  and  pleasurable  forms. 

At  just  what  period  we  are  to  regard  the  altruistic  forms  of  action 
as  becoming  in  spirit  altruistic  depends,  as  has  already  been  said, 
on  our  definition  of  the  degree  of  disinterested  feeling  necessary 
to  altruism  proper,  aside  from  our  theories  of  the  existence  and 
form  of  consciousness  in  the  case  of  any  particular  species  at  any 
particular  point  of  development.  In  the  case  of  even  disinterested 
human  action,  the  altruism  is  not  generally,  or  at  least  in  very 
many  cases,  wholly  unmixed  with  any  thought  of  self,  though 
this  thought  may  not  hold  first  place.     If  self-sacrifice  be  the 
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Ifst   of  altruist ir  fcding,   thLMi   we   must   su|i|>o»c   the   b:!*-: 
exist,  in  mmhc  rcl.itions,  even  far  down   in  the   m  jIc   •  :'  >.: 
In  this  case,  just  as  in  other  rases  where  choite  is  iu*i  e%^r\   : 
stnm^er  ten»len<  y  roniniers  even  with  the  reMill  ii  j-a.;!     !    : 
a|i|»ointim'nt  in  some  othrr  three  tion.    Tlie  case  ot  .ut:<.>:i«   i  ! 
is  hi'n<  e  not  Mnii|Me  in  thi:i  respe*  t,  and  it  nn^ht  pi'rh.ij*^    «*  j"^ 
tli.it   siH  h   self-s.i(  riTu  e  wtniM  therefiire  l»e   pt^sMMc   \m:::    .:   _ 
ronNideration  <»r  « unM  iousne^^  of  the  j;i»otl   at  i  ruitu    •  ■     '  ' 
through  ill  pel tonnam  e.     Idit  if  we  analyze  the  di  it-l>  :  :::'-v 
any  haiut,  we  fiiul  that  the  pleasure  of  the  ai  t  N]>('ed::v   •   -r.r. 
itself  with  all  thr  t  oiistaiit  rt-^'ilts  ttf  the  art  that  t  uiu'.    «:::.::  * 
experient  e  of  tiie  perf"»riiu-r  *»\  the  ai  t  ant  I  are  rrt  «ii:ni.vi:  i* 
rrsiilts.     Any  result  at  first  nnplrasaiit  must,  if  it  i>  t  i'Un'.it.!.  r  :. 
liMii  to  tilt'  ilisi  iintiiriani  t'  nf  tiu*  a<  t  or  vUi\  w:th  tiint-.  l<v    : 
of  lis  i)Malitv  t)f  Miiplra^antni's<i.      l.iihtr  llir  cxpct  tr<!  pain     r  - 
out'  fii  till  !<•  siitti<  itMit  to  t  itiintt-ilial.iiu  t*  the   pie.i^'zrr   a«j.*.:  . 
tin-  .11  !.  .ii;.i  .1  It  pi  iil'iiM    iif  t..i-    ,1'  I    l>    1!j51n    .i\.  ■.•i»-.l.      r.  .1' 
oii.' I    I   I'^i.t   ii.t..:ti:il   i\|'ii:«  M- •-,  i:ii-    j-.tin-if   •:>     ■■    •    •*    .• 
ii.tl.\    •'..111.!.:  si.«-  .    Ml';!.    It    V-.t.-    i. -.    :t    !•••    l»!i^    i:\     :.   .    ■     ■.:  :. 
pl'-.t-.';!'-  t  .»,:-;•  ^  ]■' M  I*.       I  :,r  p'.'-.i^'.T'-   ••!   ii?:;ir^    ::..-•    " 
St. lilt  u  -".'.{  •<!   .1'  '..  ■:»  !',  ;t  ^' ■    .r-  ^  !:p:t    wrl:.iri-.  a:.  :    .r    :  .  «    - 
<ii!ii'"»   W!i:iii   till-   «    'M-  1  •■.1   I  \;i«  ri'iii  ••   •■!   li."   j-i  r?   r:..- :      '    ■ 
a'  ::  ■:!.  \\r  *  .:i  ^'  .ir-  >  !\    -.^'.l  -  ;j'p":i:j  \\i  ti.  i  \!ii  .!    :.  *    .■  • 
III  t'jf  !•■  .jiin.t.^   ;■  .ii  iv    «' li;'ii.  !-;i-    ;-ii  i^-irr   ■■:?."       ■■■ 
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certain  amount  of  helpfulness  towards  others  of  their  kind,  this 
altruism  would  not  desert  these  others  at  the  very  time  of  their 
greatest  need  or  when  any  great  peril  to  self  is  involved,  or  that 
it  would  show  itself  in  many  other  acts  than  just  those  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ants,  secure  the  preservation  of  a  society,  or 
in  that  of  some  other  species  give  a  certain  protection  to  the 
female  dtuing  breeding  time.  The  argument  is  wholly  incon- 
clusive, and  has  ab-eady  been  answered.  The  action  of  natural 
selection  in  the  preservation  of  those  forms  of  tendency  that 
secure  the  preservation  of  the  species  does  not  annul  the  action 
of  the  will  or  render  the  presence  of  strong  emotion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tendency  thus  preserved  impossible ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  must  suppose  all  tendency,  in  man  equally  with  other  animal 
species,  to  be  the  result  of  natural  selection.  And  in  man,  too, 
altruism  that  is  sufficient  for  some  degree  of  sacrifice  is  insufficient 
for  a  greater.  In  man,  as  in  other  species,  altruistic  feeling  and 
altruistic  action  vary  according  to  the  particular  directions  in  which 
habit  in  the  species  and  in  the  individual  has  been  cultivated. 
Men  and  women  who  are  not  kind  to  each  other  will  frequently 
be  kind  to  litde  children.  The  average  Englishman  is  kind  to 
his  dog  in  spite  of  his  total  indifference  to  the  pain  inflicted  on 
the  very  nearly  if  not  quite  as  intelligent  fox ;  and  he  will  grow 
indignant  to  the  verge  of  tears  over  abuse  of  a  horse,  while  he  will 
regard  the  like  abuse  with  little  or  no  emotion  when  it  is  inflicted 
on  a  miserable  donkey.  I  doubt  if  the  average  Englishman  would 
shoot  horses  or  dogs,  even  if  they  were  good  for  food  and  useless 
otherwise,  and  abounded  wild  in  Great  Britain.  But  this  is  merely 
because  association  and  habit  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
capacity  of  feeling  in  the  horse  and  dog,  and  have  accustomed 
him  to  humane  treatment  of  them. 

An  argument  sometimes  advanced  against  the  theory  of  a  deri- 
vation of  altruism  from  egoism  is  that  such  altruism  has  no  premises 
or  reasons ;  if,  say  the  advocates  of  this  argument,  a  man  performs 
an  apparently  altruistic  act  to-day  from  selfish  motives,  and  per- 
forms the  same  act  to-morrow  without  calculation  of  the  benefit 
to  self  to  be  gained  from  it,  —  if  such  a  change  were  possible,  — 
then  this  man  must  simply  have  forgotten  his  motives  for  the  act. 
But  this  is  not  altruism  proper.  Such  action  is  the  result  of  a 
logical  confusion,  but  it  can  never  be  altruism.  Altruism  proper 
has  a  motive,  and  this  motive  is  the  desire  to  do  good  to  others. 
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With   ro;:.iril  ti>  iliis  nr^iiincnt   it  may  siinjilv  U-   vi:.|  th.t  .• 
wholly   uiiti-n.iMo   fruiii   any  I'vuliilnnu"*!    st.iii<!]».iiiT  .    :• 
at  DiKC  tI)L'  jiiis^iliihiy  i  if  any  iivjr.il  i»rii»;rcN-i.     luv-n  ii  ■:  :    .. 
ahnii*im  ami  in«»r.il  ]»riiii  i|»lc  in  p-ncr.il  tr-Mn  wm.i:  i-  .ii*:^"i.iV 
(Ii'^r.itl.itiiin,  it  ii  itself  <lr^ra« I in^  ni  it^  (l:-n:.il  nl  tii'-  «  <»  •.;  .*. 
of  njti:r.il  and  n)i>r.il  ailvantc.     It  ]'M^it^  the  .i^^i-rt:  ''.i  i:: .:  :. 
inj;;  <an  fyi*r  1h*«  mnc  that  wliii  h  it  wa^  n-it  fruiii  t:.  ■  ;-.;::..  :.« 
a>M'rtii>ii  utterly  int  tm^i^tent  willi  any  t::f'ry  i-f  v:*  '^t-^  w    -' 
eyi»hiti()nal  or  uthrrwi«.r.     It  ii  (untraiiii  iir\,  r  •■•.  ni  :..'.•  ..  : 
ol)M'ryt'<|   fyt-ry-iliy   fa«  t**   nf   inili\:<l'i.il   t  xj-t-rr  ii«  «•        I  •. - 
witli  whu  h   wc   jifrlorin   inir  a«  l^.  an«i   tlr*    s.iru-    .1.  ?,.    .  .  :• 
( hanirc  from  ilay  t>i  il.iy.      Tiic  ail'ili  w  'mIiI  havi*  fi-  is  •:-.  i  •  . 
were  the  fn«K  uilh  wlm  h  ho  |ii-rl.ir!ij<.  *  '  j\  i;rj  ji  s   i-.c    *»  :;•;  » 
lh«»"*c  with  wln>  h   ho  |Mrl<)rint-iI  tlj<»sf   si  m**   .i-  l^  «:j':i    •.-   »  .■ 
ihiltl.      Ihe  einoti'ini  with  whu  h  wr  r- j  >:  i  i.:r    it.  1   ,'*  ^  .• 
rel  tiM»n%  .liter  fviTv  il.iy.     If  ihr  i  !i  in.-i-  i;     n  1  ^*  ■:  .tm  !i    ■.;•• 
<  I  '■:!1  !»*■  I  r  •;;  ■  iTi-  e>l    1  •.:•  il   1  i-iit  :  -.    .;.  '.      "i      '..    '  ,    ••    '.  •  . 
nri-l  I  •■:;^ri'-.!'-    .11   iii-  r-  i-«i-  i»f  i:.*-  '.'■•."  1        r  .-:.■.   . 
pT-  .-r''^>  l-iW  ,:■!  '  I'  «^  Tj   !•    i<l  iit^'Tr  »!■  !     :.'■    .  .  •'.  W  :  ■  • 

li* -J  liJi-.r.^    .it    I'  •  !  "i^    .1:.  !    W  ?:  il    U. I  ^  t-'  '.:::.■    .*.!.'     '•    .    •  ■.      .    ' 

wli.it  II  i'  ;ti-  w  :■■  *'■.*•  li;   ::\ri  lif  i.:r  .\\  '    \  K*    :  :   .  •      '    • 
wi.it  II  i'::-- !".•■:.•  :   m  !.m*  i)'..i!  .!]•:■'  1:1   ;   ;:.  •   ■      ■    .    - 

h"W  !i  i\'-  w-    I  ■.  ■  r     ri.-.  •  ■!  at  tl.i-  j -  .    ri   ■  t      •      :   ■.     •  . 

t!.i--'- "''      \\  :.  .!    I  '     :.t  .    ■  '•;  \\    r '«    ■     :.!  ■  .1.  !     1  n.     r  •  ■ 
lU'-'.-^t- .,  .1:.  I  .  I  \\',  ■!   .1  t  '•:  ■.  i»  .  I  :'.  .■..-.!    .■.  I  I    !     '      :•.  • 
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ideal  end  but  the  actual  end,  although  the  two  are  not  always 
distinguished  in  the  answer  to  this  question.     The  confusion  of 
the  two  generally  arises  from  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  an  end 
is  the  part  of  the  result  of  an  act  particularly  willed  by  the  per- 
former.   The  concept  is  again  a  teleological  one,  although  often 
advanced,  in  some  form,  by  persons  of  materialistic  views.    Thus 
some  authors,  looking  at  the  process  of  evolution  as  continual 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  observing  that  natural  selection  thus 
tends  continually  towards  health,  so  that  the  action  of  existing 
species  is,  in  a  large  and  ever  increasing  measure,  favorable  to 
health,  assert  that  the  latter  is  the  end  of  action.     Others,  in  like 
manner  and  from  similar  premises,  argue  that  the  preservation  of 
the  species  is  the  end  of  action ;  or  sometimes  the  logical  inaccu- 
racy involved  in  making  health  or  the  preservation  of  species  the 
universal  end  of  action  is  partly  concealed  by  giving  the  assertion 
the  form  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  "  the  end  attained"  by 
action.    To  these  statements  may  be  answered :   The  health  of 
the  individual,  although  it  sometimes  appears  as  the  end  willed, 
is  by  no  means  the  constant  and  universal  end,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  an  infrequent  end.     As  to  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  the  concept  has  never  been  heard  of  by  a  majority  of 
human  beings,  and  a  thing  cannot  be  an  end  to  those  who  have 
not  heard  of  it     It  is  doubtful,  moreover,  whether  even  those  to 
whom  it  is  familiar  often,  if  ever,  make  it  the  end  of  action.    With 
regard  to  pleasure,  it  has  already  been  said  that  special  calculation 
of  the  pleasure  to  accrue  to  self  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  part 
of  the  motive  to  action.     Attention  may  again  be  called  to  the 
feet  that  it  is  not  the  future  pleasure  that  decides  the  will  to  action 
in  the  case  of  struggle  of  conflicting  tendencies,  but  that  it  is  the 
more  pleasurable  representation,  and  that  it  is  present  pleasure 
which  decides  in  any  case.     Or,  rather,  it  is  not  the  pleasure,  the 
feeling  alone,  that  decides,  for  feeling  is  never  found  alone;  it 
is  always  combined  with  thought-images.    The  strength  of  pleasur- 
able feeling  is  the  "  tone  "  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  function 
manifests  itself,  and  according  to  which  it  tends  to  further  expres- 
sion in  action.    In  the  imagination  of  action  and  its  results,  or  the 
thought  of  it,  reflection  may  linger  especially  on  any  one  of  its 
elements,  —  on  any  part  of  the  action  or  its  results  as  inferred 
from  the  analogy  of  past  experience ;  the  pleasure  to  self  is  not 
necessarily  the  element  on  which  the  mind  lays  stress,  and  the 
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pleasure  lo  others  may  be  the  element  with  whi<-h  !hf'»iii;hi  ;« 
particularly  uc(n|iii'(I  and  which  turns  the  scale  of  choice  :  r>:  a«. 
also,  in  tlie  actual  a<  tion  ami  its  rcMilts,  the  plr.iMire  in  plra<>-:rr 
or  Ix-'nefit  at  (riling;  to  others  may  more  than  c(itintcr!>.iljncr  ti'.r 
pain  whi(  h  some  other  inevitable  phase  of  the  action  or  its  rr^'.is 
brinf^s  with  it. 

Much  that  has  been  saiti  of  the  <levelopmenl  of  e^o;»m  ir  -i-.i 
altniism  still  holds  true  of  the  imlividual,  even  if  the  idea  o*  i 
projjress  in  alt  PI  iMn  throuf;h  heredity  Ik:  Mirrcndcrrtl.     "I  he  •  i 
sideration  of  the  <|ueiti«»n  of  hc-rnlity  in.  huwevt-r,  nr<  rs>.i:\  :■ 
any  complete  or  wide-re.u  inng  theory  of  nior.il  pr•l;;rf-^H.      M::'". 
crto,  the  actuality  of  the  inheritam  e  of  ahruiitu    ir:.iirn«  v  hi« 
been    a<«sume(l    on    tlie  strength  t»f  prrvnitis  i  unsidrr.ilion^  «.*'- 
ref^.ird  to  herctlily  in  general,  at  ci»rtlink;  to  whn  h  wr  «••.!'.  r.  : 
contrive  all  the  mMliif.iriotis  tliiVrrcnt  fs  whi«  h  apfi«'.tr  in  a!'.  *.'r 
s|»fi  ir«*  and  varut'fs  of  anini.il   n.ilure   to   hivo  \-.v:\  ]■:•-'-•.!  .". 
smiplr^i  ]-Tjiii.il  nr,^  iii:^:];-. '•!   all  ilu-  ilitl?  p  iii  •  ^  ..f  !.••:•     • 
siM'i  u'>  Mild  v.irii  tU'.  wlin  }i  }i.i\c  .irinru  lhrn::;':i  ».r\-;  ■!:•■.' 
fri'Ui  I  urniu*  :i  .iiit  t'^f.-r-*  !  i  h.ivi'   bcin  pr-'^t  ri!    i    :?;..•"■•!  ;     • 
ti.iiJtjrs  :;i  t":n' ;:rr:ii  J'l.»-M.  .1^ '»'i«  h.  iif  iliiir  I  .niiiifn    ::.■••-:   • 
so  I  iiiTi't  i'iij-u!i!  tin-  i- -^«  r  v.iri.iti>in%  \ih:>  h  ^o  !■»  rr...^'-     ■    •    ' 
l.ir^i  r  I'lv  ^   i".  d'!'-  Mi'-fi  :\  t  •  thf  ;K'«riii  ji|.i-»in.    It  rr:ii».".^  :   : 
f\  nniri'- '!;«■  I  !•  !^  ;u- in- j- ifTn  •:!  ir;\  » ::h  rcip**  !  !«•  t"'.  ■«  "J"'"    i    ■   •••' 
nlii-n  it-tii  \ .    ^'^  ;■!:!  !i  ^.i\  -     "An  •::.»•  i-»iii!u*  .in::r..iM  ,»n  • -r.A  -.        '. 
it^i  !l  tn  ti' '.v  I  :r'   ::;!-' i:n  I  *.  •  \i  I  ;  t  w:!riin  .1  vi'iv  riiii    «  r   ■_    .     . 
.u   ;'::r;!i;:  i  i;'-.v  •  r^.iu:.  i':   :•  .   ..r.  i:i     ili'.*?  «•■?  1-.  :  \  '--      -      .:    \ 

i!  •'•  ri-!.!  .tTiiMi!       I;,  h  ilm^  .iiiil  i;iNt:!p  i^  m  iv  t;.'*!' f   :"   : 

fix-    l   t:  r  '■.^'.   *      ::!!!•■-'.   jtiirr  t!:'»n^.      Hit    iimii.  *■;    .:■       -i.     .'    .^' 
i-\ji.-t  t  •.■•■-.,  I  i;i  \  .•:  :  t!i\  .ili'T  !■■  'th  li:%  f  H  ■:!!.•  N   j:i-1  ':.  .  v  ;:•■ .  .• 
Ill/'  \\"    <  i!     x'.:*:\:  ,    la^    "i^m:.' i\:-*n.      \\  V.«ti   l',.*    .*'■•::;.    '  .* 
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but,  in  every  case,  the  action  of  the  social  medium  is  an  essential 
^tor  of  the  result."  *  Now,  in  the  first  place,  objection  may  be 
made  to  the  term  "unreasoning  animal,'*  in  that,  whatever  we 
may  think  with  regard  to  inorganic  matter  and  plant-life  or  even 
with  regard  to  the  lower  forms  of  animal-life,  the  whole  theory  of 
evolution  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  reason  suddenly 
arises  in  man;  and  in  that  we  have,  moreover,  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  higher  species,  very  conclusive  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  some  degree  of  reason.  Mr.  Stephen  does  not  elsewhere 
make  any  positive  assertion  of  the  entire  absence  of  reason  in 
animals ;  yet  to  his  remark  that  "  It  may  be  that  germs  of  this 
capacity  [/>.  the  capacity  to  learn  by  experience  and  impart  this 
knowledge  to  others]  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower  animals  "  he 
adds,  "  but  we  shall  make  no  sensible  error  if  we  regard  it,  as  it 
has  always  been  regarded,  as  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  human- 
ity." *  That  is,  we  make  no  sensible  error  if  we  regard  the  prog- 
ress of  other  animal  species  than  our  own  to  be  wholly  "organic," 
that  of  our  own  species,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  wholly  an 
accumulation  of  common  knowledge.  The  division  between  man 
and  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  thus  made  a  very  distinct 
and  absolute  line.  It  may  be  noticed,  second,  that  the  third 
quotation  of  the  three  cited  consecutively  above  contains  a  very 
difllerent  statement  from  that  of  the  first  quotation.  And  it  may 
be  said,  third,  that  the  second  quotation,  while  seeming  to  bear 
out  the  first,  is  in  reality  a  contradiction  of  it,  since  it  makes 
social  organization  dependent  upon  "  habits  "  and  "  instincts." 

.Exactly  what  is  it  that  is  meant  by  the  alteration  of  organization 
which  is  pronounced  unnecessary  to  the  "  virtual  "  alteration  of 
human  faculties?  From  the  modem  spiritualistic,  the  materialis- 
tic, the  positivistic,  or  any  modem  standpoint  at  all,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  how  mental  alteration  can  be  supposed  without  the 
assumption  of  an  exactly  corresponding  physiological  change.  In 
view  of  the  exceedingly  minute  stmcture  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  chiefly  affected  by  such  change,  we  may  suppose  this 
change  to  be  so  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  sense-perception, 
but,  since  it  must,  in  any  case,  be  exactly  coordinate  with  the 
psychical  change,  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  scientifically  regard  the 
one  and  at  the  same  time  ignore  the  other  and  pronounce  it  of  no 
significance.     And  if  we  suppose  any  fixation  of  psychical  altera- 

1  "The  Science  of  Ethics,"  p.  419.  2  ibid.  p.  103. 
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liiii),  wc  rannni  av^iil  likewise  siipposjn;;  .in  txiiily  i  -■:'  -.   - 
fix.itinn  of  |iliyNifil,);;ir.il  alter. itinn.     ( M"  <«»':r''i-  lii-.*   'i  :■  *'     .  ' 
ni.iiiis  as  to  tliL*  fxti-nt  ti)  whit  h  hxatiim  t.ike>  I'l.u  <■  in  •  :  .• : 
antl  ihi«.  ii'ic-tJiMi  we  li.ive  \et  !<>  (i»nMtler.      I  .'if  »f.k:ii  -■»  •  :  '•'• 
Slrpiien'i  )io<iitii>n  lies  in  lui  asMiniptMn  t»t'  rix.i:i>>:i  <  :i  :  .t 
sitle  aiiti  lii^  tieiii.il  tif  it  (Mi  the  uther. 

IIt»w  !".ir  are   tin*   nii»r.il   i|M.i!ilies  a(>|iiire>l    in   urie   ^•■'.•.  r.' 
inherit'-<l   hy  the   n>-xt  ?      l:)i<iUiM«h  a<i  all  ilf'\i-lii|i:ii'  iii  i-  '.  \  .: 
jiret  laihi'   im  r<  in<  his,  .tl|  i  h.in^e  nf  or^  tn./.iiinn  ^ii-i'i.i.     r 
\t>\i  iiK  il  lerius.  in  is:iri«  li  .ii  •  h.nu  t«T  vane>  unlv  >l.i\%.»  f     . 
f:riH)vei  tif  r-*t  (MiNhi'il  h  diK,  tlicre  !<•  a  ^t  nt-ral  tr-.itii   l.   ;:  •    •*  - 
inmt  tlut  all  hi1>it  |iri>:nini'iit  rrniiii^h  ti>  l>e  iiiilued   a^i   s.* '. 
^<'n<-r.illv  lie   trai  t-il   tiithrrhaik   thin   the   m-xt    ^*i-iirT.i!;   ii 
Nrvrtlule'.'.,  lnri-  an*  a  iVw  i  a-^o  l-ir  tin-  \V«  isni  mniti  -.    - 

"  ( i  iil  «>|H  .ik>  lit'  a  K'i<>-ii.in  t'aMuiv  in  uh:<  h  tlit-  laihi  r  ar.-!  » *  - 
f.illnr  i;  i«I  ilifil  J  ri'n.ii:r' Iv.  thr  xnlims  nf  t.i-t«*  !  -r  ''tr.-n^-     •     * 
'1  ..'■:::  in  :    iri.  .it  tiii-     .  •■  «  I  '.vf.  ninr.I'-:! -1  Ti.t    ^  .-i.i    i.ik.:,.    ■    ■ 
hij".'-:  •!  ji-  • 

"  1  r-  !  .!.  ri  :    ,  w  .[k  *  1  -iif  1    :.  •.■'.i-.'  -!  .'.'^  !'.  .1    •.  l.i  i\      •  •   . 
Ill'-    .il.l    I     ■  :.     ;.:■   li    I   l^  ■>    v\  i .  ;•  ■  I    '.  >    t.' .    .■!"■:. 

<!.;  ■  'i:  .!;,  t.      i    .  ii.iiiij    ■'  ■  r   ^J  i!i-,  ^l.'-  I  .»!!■  ■.    !■:-«•":    ..   • 
«li  :'I'^  .:  !.    .ri  !    !tii\'  •[    t'i*     !ii  i-t    il:  ..•■i'-t;i. ,    -    ^  :  .•  .  ■  .    « 
u:-.--.    ]>  .1    .'li    .:i    \  .i:i  .    !■.■■    j-i-.    •■!    \i    -    -:?■•.>:':    !     .'i    '■•    - 
*l  "..•    r;.   •ill  r   i:.  1  tiii-  M.- !•■  i ■!   ::.  «   '.  i'!\  i..i  !   .."..i   !-<!.• 
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learn.  In  the  proportions  of  the  head  he  presented  the  character 
of  microcephalism,  and  in  the  field  of  intellectual  acquisition  he 
could  only  reach  a  certain  low  stage,  beyond  which  further  prog- 
ress was  impossible.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  to  be  sent  to 
an  asylum  for  the  insane.'' 

"  A  man  of  an  excellent  family  of  laboring  people  was  early 
addicted  to  drink,  and  died  of  chronic  alcoholism,  leaving  seven 
children.  The  first  two  of  these  died,  at  an  early  age,  of  convul- 
sions. The  third  became  insane  at  twenty-two,  and  died  an  idiot. 
The  fourth,  after  various  attempts  at  suicide,  fell  into  the  lowest 
grade  of  idiocy.  The  fifth,  of  passionate  and  misanthropic  tem- 
per, broke  off  all  relations  with  his  family.  His  sister  suffers  from 
nervous  disorder,  which  chiefly  takes  the  form  of  hysteria,  with 
intermittent  attacks  of  insanity.  The  seventh,  a  very  intelligent 
workman,  but  of  nervous  temperament,  fi-eely  gives  expression  to 
the  gloomiest  forebodings  as  to  his  intellectual  future.  '* 

"  Dr.  Morel  gives  the  history  of  a  family  living  in  the  Vosges,  in 
which  the  great-grandfather  was  a  drunkard,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  intoxication ;  and  the  grandfather,  subject  to  the  same 
passion,  died  a  maniac.  He  had  a  son  far  more  sober  than  him- 
self, but  subject  to  hypochondria  and  of  homicidal  tendencies ; 
the  son  of  this  latter  was  stupid,  idiotic.  Here  we  see,  in  the 
first  generation,  alcoholic  excess ;  in  the  second,  hereditary  dip- 
somania; in  the  third,  hypochondria;  and  in  the  fourth,  idiocy 
and  probable  extinction  of  the  race."  * 

It  is  the  general  testimony  of  authorities  that  mental  disease 
may  thus  appear  in  one  generation  as  general  tendency  to  excess, 
in  another  as  homicidal  tnania,  in  another  as  microcephalism,  etc. 
Here  we  have  examples  of  the  hereditary  character  of  what  we 
recognize  as  nervous  disease,  which  yet  has  its  moral  as  well  as  its 
intellectual  side.    There  are  few  who  do  not  recognize  the  power 

*  Ribot :  "  Heredity."  Here  we  have  examples  which  show  that  disease, 
as  well  as  healthful  organization  and  function,  are  subject  to  variation;  and  it 
may  occor  to  us  to  wonder  that  no  one  has  thought  of  referring  these  varia- 
tions to  some  supernatural  interference  or  special  inner  spontaneity;  that  the- 
ories which  assume  some  transcendental  agency  or  some  spontaneously  acting 
vital  principle  as  the  cause  of  normal,  healthful  variation  have  yet  either  left 
the  vmriations  of  disease  out  of  consideration  or  else  simply  referred  them 
to  influence  of  the  environment.  The  reason  for  this,  as  far  as  transcendental 
interference  is  concerned,  is  evident;  any  theory  of  teleology  in  such  cases 
most  point  to  malevolent  not  benevolent  design. 
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of  the  parent,  through  injury  to  his  own  health,  to  aiTri  t  t-.r  ■  - . 
of  his  children  ;  and  yet  th.it  which  we  imII  di^i-a^e  i^   n  :  * 
physical  than  th:it  whi(h  we  call  moral  c  h.irai  tcri>tu'.     }{  m^. 
the  phy:»ir.il  side  of  that  whii  h  we  call  nunnal  moral  «  :\:iT].  :■  r 
is  more  witlnlrawn  friun  ul.-»iTvaiion  ;  tliat  whi«  h  i^  r«     ^•.  :•.  : 
mental  divM<«e  turins,  in  thi>  rt'>)K.M't,  a  link  lietwccn  w:..i:  «     !  - 
ill-health  an<l  mental  <  hara«  ien>tir.    The  ]»hy<>i«  al  fcifir--^    !  « 
we  term  ill-liealth  attract  inr  attention  r<.]'ei  i.illy  !•<«     .^t    :  ■ 
weakness  ami  inra|)a(  ity  or  the  diNlim  t  ph\>«ii.d  \>.i.:\  .:.. 
the  phy^ii  al  ^ide  of  insanity  ((Mul-i  alvi  m^re  nr  Ir^n  .:  .- 
to  our  ni>ti(  e.  l>ut  the  {•liVNiial  an  «»:n]iani:nr:it-«  **{  n>r  :-.^  • 
acteriilic   attract   le^i   attcnii»>n.     And   vrt   all   xhv^c   !:.r  r 
ditions   have  ea<  h    a    p>y(  hi<  al   and   eai  h    a    j>iiv^:i^.  ^'     .'.   « 
It   i^   llicrcfiire  difti<  ult  to  ui)<lerstand  li-iw  the  p  •■.<.:V  .w     ■  • 
inluTitaiK  (-  «>t' ill  iicalth  fr-nn  want  or  c  \i  r^i  i  in  l»e  a   k*.   *       . 
and  u  t  !hi'  )io>^iliiIily  t»f  l!u*  ri'nr;t  :m«  ••  «•!"  \'-\>  :r.-   .'.         .     •   . 
ti"    .»« 'piir'-l  li\  thr  p  IT' nt  Ik- d';' ■:•■'!  ;  !:.<■  1  !?!•  T    :     ■     •■ 
siili-  a>»  m:i  ii  .i^  ihi-  iiirimr.    Aiid  i:  •  In-::,  r  -.V.  :-:r  .*.    ■.     ■  • 
<  .m  : f  I'iM.i!  !;i.iM   in  i  :^t  s":«  !t  «■..•«•  .1^  t'.i-i-  .»'    ■\r.    • 
th  \{  wiw  \\   ip;-'-  ii>  111  tip-  lir-t  j-l  i«  •■  m^  :i!   r--  e\-  -     ■.  • 
( li.ir  i<  tt-rl^:ii    .1^  \\c  lir-l.ii.iifH  !'t:ii  i:.!ik'   :;:.i!"-.    ?        •   • 
lui*  r-  II  f|iii.i!i^;n.  i>li>  ■•  \ .  ■  .f  iM  •  i:i.t\ . 

M.i:»\  c.iiK  iM^ti  :i.  I-  .1^      '.I   r\'\'.\  .  \  .  .\         ■.  ■?  :.^     ," 
Ifij^tri  ..f  il;r.i'  -n  "I    1  ■  ■-•.■..::■  ■:!  ■  t  !     ":  !■      :.■  •  •    -    ' 
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cannot  suppose  that  the  evidently  inherited  taste  for  iflesh  would 
ever  appear,  did  flesh  never  come  within  the  range  of  its  sense- 
perception.  Since  a  suitable  environment  must  always  be  con- 
ceived as  essential  to  the  development  even  of  the  most  inveterate 
inherited  qualities,  and  since  man's  mental  and  especially  his 
moral  superiority  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  social 
conditions,  it  is  conceivable  that,  these  conditions  failing,  his 
mental  and  moral  development  may  show  a  lack  coordinate  with 
the  degree  of  such  failure.  And  here  is  an  answer  to  those  who, 
in  contesting  the  theory  of  any  moral  inheritance,  state  their  views 
in  the  final  form  that  if  any  inheritance  at  all  can  be  claimed,  it  can 
only  be  as  a  certain  degree  of  readiness  in  responding  to  the  con- 
ditions of  civilization ;  no  inheritance  can  ever  be  anything  more 
than  this ;  the  existence,  to  a  sufficient  degree,  of  complementary 
conditions  in  the  environment  is  always  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tendency.  It  is,  therefore,  conceivable  that  the  child  of 
civilized  parents  of  a  higher  type  of  morality,  if  carried  off,  in  infancy, 
by  savages,  might  fail  to  exhibit  the  high  character  of  its  parents, 
just  as  it  is  conceivable  and  more  than  probable  that  it  would  fail 
to  exhibit  their  higher  intellectual  gifts.  It  is  also  conceivable 
that  the  child  of  moral  parentage  may  inherit  the  capacity  of  high 
moral  development  and  yet  fall  into  crime,  if  circumstances  afford 
him  no  education  save  that  of  association  with  hardened  criminals. 
We  might  only  with  reason  expect  to  find,  in  the  case  of  the 
supp>osed  child  abducted  by  savages,  a  certain  mental  acuteness 
applied  to  savage  affairs  and  some  greater  degree  of  humane  feel- 
ing, dominated,  however,  by  savage  conceptions ;  as  also  greater 
ease  in  the  acquirement  of  civilized  ideas  and  customs  in  case  of 
a  return^  to  higher  surroimdings  before  maturity ;  and  we  might 
only  expect  to  find,  in  the  case  of  the  child  brought  up  among 
criminals,  a  greater  degree  of  that  primitive  honor  and  faithfulness 
which  may  exist  among  criminals.  Modem  reformatories  have 
testified  to  the  possibility  of  the  redemption  of  a  large  number  of 
criminals  from  their  evil  life,  but  they  have  shown,  nevertheless, 
that  there  is  a  lust  of  cupidity,  a  love  of  meanness,  and  an  animal- 
ity  from  which  rescue  is  almost  if  not  quite  impossible.  The 
reaction  of  men  whose  past  opportunities  have  been  about  equal, 
up>on  effort  for  their  reform,  exhibits  also  very  different  degrees 
of  readiness.  The  testimony  of  reformatories  for  the  young  is 
especially  of  worth  on  this  point ;  and  I  once  heard  Mrs.  Mary 
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A.  Livcrmorc,  whose  interest  in  reformat- »ries  an<l  pnv»n*  >  ■ 
known,  (lc»<  ril)e  the  fares  of  many  of  the  <  hiMri-n  t  »  !»r  i  *::, : 
a  <  iTt.iin  institution  of  tliis  sort,  as  l>earin>;  fearhil  wisnr^i  :  • 
fact  that  they  had  Keen  '*  niortf;a^e«l  tt)  the  dcviI  l>er>rr  !hf-> 
born/'     I  remember  a  numlKT  of  cases  <  itetl  by  the  inktr.>n    ' 
certain   ur]»han   nNvhim  bhowin^;  that  children    taken    lr>';:i  '.' ^ 
home  at  too  early  an  a^e  to  have  learned  the  miin  of  thnr  ;>.t't  -. 
by  imitation  may  yet  repeat  those  !»ms.     Out  of  three  «  hiMr'  -. 
the  same  parents,  t!ie  one  of  wh«)m  was  a  dninkarti  and  j  :«-n'  '  •- 
the  other  a  thief,  one  developeil,  at  a  very  early  .ijjr,  a  ten.lr-. 
to  dishone:>ty,  another  an  extreme  morbid  en  it  it  ku,  an  1  t^.e  !:.  - 
chiltl  a{)|>eared  to  have  esrapetl  the  evil  inheritant  e  :  but  hr  •: 
Still  very  youii^  when  I  last  heard  of  him.     The  two  i  }•.:!!••::  • 
not  exhibit  the>e  evil  traits  at  their  entram  e  Ut  the   h>>:nr.  .  . 
developed  them  later. 

And    hi-re    it    miv  Ik*   iiuli' eii    llial    llie    t.n  I   if   !?,i*    \.::*   :••..'■ 
i  h  ir.n  ic-r  of  I  ill-  in!  m!  il  •«• .  u  it  rr-ivi-  th  it  t'if  !i  :i  :■  :i      •  ■» 
m.jk«'  t!:i  ir  a;-)"- ir.tr»i  i-  i:i  1  iii-r   l.i--  .in-   >i;i.''lv  tl.*-  r      .:   ■  •  ■ 
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^'■.•!^    t^i  it    irji.f  ri'.«d    I  ii  ir.ii  !•  ri^!:i  >    Iitj-I    :•    .i;  ;•'  ir     ■.: 
cofTf-;-  -m-Imu'   to  lli  tt  .it  w::!i  :»  tin-v  .ii-|"  ir- .*.   ::»  !!  ••    ;  r    .  ■ 
'1  lie    «  it(-r{>;!lar    d-nN    H'»t    '.t:i'I«  r^-i    :jii' •■.!  'fj'!.  ■  .-    *%  r  . 
re^':Iir:;v  l.n  i  :-••  ii   ii  n-it,  ::i  li.i-  !"^:.i:.i'i^'.  i  ':■.::•?•.. 
br.ird  •'.  Hi  r.  't  tKie  It  -N  .i|.j..  ir  jii  tin-   i  :  .":  ii  j-n  I'l  :i.     ■ 
h«*  w.i'.  n-'t  l-'-rn  l-iirilrd.      i ».-»  im-n  i.|"  j:..-    ).:.::.   .  »•.  •. 
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disposition  of  mind,  what  sympathy,  what  concurrence  of  physical 
laws,  caused  this  father  and  his  two  sons  to  perish  by  their  own 
hand  and  by  the  same  form  of  death,  just  when  they  had  acquired 
the  same  year  of  their  age  ?  *  "  *     Ribot  continues  :  — 

"  Since  Voltaire's  day,  the  history  of  mental  disease  has  regis- 
tered a  great  number  of  similar  facts.  They  abound  in  Gall, 
Esquirol,  Moreau  of  Tours,  and  in  all  the  writers  on  insanity. 
Esquirol  knew  a  family  in  which  the  grandmother,  mother, 
daughter,  and  grandson,  committed  suicide.  *A  father  of  taci- 
turn disposition,*  says  Falret,  *  had  five  sons.  The  eldest,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  threw  himself  out  of  a  third-story  window ;  the  second 
strangled  himself  at  the  age  of  thirty-five ;  the  third  threw  himself 
out  of  a  window;  the  fourth  shot  himself;  a  cousin  of  theirs 
drowned  himself  for  a  trifling  cause.  In  the  Oroten  family,  the 
oldest  in  Teneriffe,  two  sisters  were  affected  with  suicidal  mania, 
and  their  brother,  grandfather,  and  two  uncles,  put  an  end  to 
their  own  lives.' .  .  .  The  point  which  excited  Voltaire's  surprise, 
viz.  the  heredity  of  suicide  at  a  definite  age,  has  been  often 

noticed  :  *  M.  L ,  a  monomaniac,'  says  Moreau  of  Tours,  *  put 

an  end  to  his  life  at  the  age  of  thirty.  His  son  had  hardly 
attained  the  same  age  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  same  mono- 
mania, and  made  two  attempts  at  suicide.  Another  man,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  fell  into  a  melancholy  state  and  drowned  himself; 
his  son,  of  good  constitution,  wealthy,  and  the  father  of  two 
gifted  children,  drowned  himself  at  the  same  age.  A  wine-taster 
who  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  quality  of  a  wine  threw  himself 
into  the  water  in  a  fit  of  desperation.  He  was  rescued,  but 
afterwards  accomplished  his  purpose.  The  physician  who  had 
attended  him  ascertained  that  this  man's  father  and  one  of  his 
brothers  had  committed  suicide  at  the  same  age  and  in  the 
same  way.' . .  . 

"  A  woman  named  Olhaven  fell  ill  of  a  serious  disorder,  which 
obliged  her  to  wean  her  daughter,  six  weeks  old.  This  complaint 
of  the  mother  began  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  kill  her  child. 
This  purpose  was  discovered  in  season  to  prevent  it.  She  was 
next  seized  with  a  violent  fever  which  utterly  blotted  the  fact  from 
her  memory,  and  she  afterwards  proved  a  most  devoted  mother 
to  her  daughter.     This  daughter,  become  a  mother  in  her  turn, 

1  ••  Heredity,"  pp.  124,  125.  Quoted  from  the  "  Dictionnaire  Philoso- 
phique,"  article  "  Caton." 
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touk  two  rhihlrcn  to  nurse.     For  some  (I.iv^  she  h.i«I  butTi-rr! ::  -. 
f.iti^iic  an<i  from  '  iiKfvcincnts  in  the  stoiiut  h,'  wht-n  i>nc  r\cr  *: 
as  she  wa*i  in  her  room  with  the   inf.intt,  one  uf  tiiein  ••:< 
lap.  she  \v:i*t  siidfienly  seizeil  !»y  a  strung  desire  !■»  *  A  it>  i:.r   / 
Alarineil  by  the  horriMe  teinpiatitm,  slie  ran  truin  \hv  s>.*  «  - 
the  knife  in  her  han<I,  :in<l  stMi^ht  in  sin^in,;;.  ilant  in^*.  .in-!  '>'- 
.1  refuse  from  tiie  thouf;hts  that  ha'intetl   her.     Mar  il>   h^  !  v  ' 
fallen  asleep  when  she  Martet!  up,  her  muiil  l\ile<l  with  thv  \j,':r 
i«lea,  whi<  h  now  was  iireMMilile.     She  wa*..  h«iwi\er,  i.'ritr  Ir 
and  in  a  measure  <a]me<l.     Die  homx  iilal  ilelimm  re>  i::rc  \   .-. 
finally  gave  way,  only  after  many  remedies  ha-i  U-rn  tinpl -yr.! 

'Ihese  are  onlv  a  lew  out  of  the  manv  ni^Lini  r,  ih  ii   i:i:^'ht    -' 
j;iven  of  rerurrem  e,  at  tlie  same  aj:e  (»r  under  the  •.iinr:ii!;  :. 
similar  e(Mi«iition<i.  of  v>-(  alleil  patholo^n  al  Mates.     N  :<  ::•  c   : 
hitherto  j^iven  more  study  to  mh  h  i  .ise-*  than  to  the   mhrr.'.a:    - 
of  hfilihful  <  ondiiion^,  though  the  hue  In-twri-n  hi  .iltV.!;!  iirr' 
« 'ir»il:li":j^  aii'l   i:n*:i!al   di*e  i*.!'   i^   \ir\    il;!fii  •;!•    l*   «!•    *.     •.'.    ' 
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pi- i|i!'-    w'.i   AT*-    rr^irlnl  a-*  sane    i^  unw.trr  ir,!i  .1  .   ..i 
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>ut  that  the  environment  of  civilization  is  that  which  finally  makes 
liem  what  they  become  morally  and  mentally,  should  rather  be 
reversed ;  for  it  is  rather  true  that  children  are  bom  into  the  world 
ya  about  the  same  level  mentally  and  morally  (for  we  observe  but 
ittle  difference  in  the  faculties  of  new- bom  babes),  but  that  they 
by  no  means  react,  in  development,  upon  the  same  or  a  similar 
environment  in  a  similar  manner.  The  case  of  the  Athenian  baby, 
irhose  probable  equality  with  the  modem  infant  is  used  by  Mr. 
Stephen  as  an  argument  that  the  human  race  has  made  no  progress 
as  far  as  innate  qualities  are  concerned,  would  therefore  scarcely 
be  a  case  in  point,  even  if  it  were  capable  of  proof,  —  as  it  is  not. 
But  it  cannot  be  called  a  case  in  point  in  any  sense,  the  English 
t>aby  with  which  Mr.  Stephen  compares  the  Athenian  infant  not 
being  of  Athenian  descent  Any  comparison  of  this  sort,  to  be  of 
irorth  in  the  discussion  of  the  element  of  heredity  in  human  prog- 
resSy  must  be  between  the  baby  of  the  primitive  savage  Briton  and 
the  modem  British  infant.  The  Athenians  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  social  development ;  but  the  very  fact  that  neither  their  civiliza- 
tion nor  even  that  of  Rome  was  acquired  by  the  less  civilized 
races  who  were  their  conquerors  is  rather  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  theory  of  the  hereditary,  organic  character  of  the  habits  and 
capacities  acquired  in  the  course  of  civilization.  Nor  have  the 
Athenians  transmitted  their  type  unmixed;  there  is  no  pure 
Athenian  or  Greek  race  at  the  present  day  with  which  we  could 
compare  the  ancient  Greeks,  even  if  we  desired  to  affirm  so  great 
an  independence  of  circumstances  as  would  assure  to  such  a  race 
the  unimpaired  faculties  of  their  ancestors  in  spite  of  all  the 
changes  in  their  environment  which  history  records.  Not  only 
the  environment  was  changed  and  mixed ;  the  stock,  also,  of  that 
race  which  once  regarded  all  strangers  as  barbarians  became 
equally  impure.  And  assuredly  the  comparison  of  the  **  average 
child  of  to-day  "  with  an  Archimedes  or  a  Themistocles  is  any- 
thing but  a  fair  one.^  Taken  with  the  qualification  of  the  predi- 
cate which  Mr.  Stephen  cautiously  introduces  in  asserting  that  the 
innate  qualities  of  the  average  modem  child  are  not  **  radically '' 
superior  to  those  of  the  greatest  ancients,  it  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  Mr.  Stephen  is  not,  himself,  very  thoroughly  convinced  of 
what  he  attempts  to  prove.  We  may  agree  with  Mr.  Stephen  that 
"  If  Homer  or  Plato  had  been  bom  amongst  the  Hottentots,  they 

*  "The  Science  of  Ethics,"  pp.  102,  103. 
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coiilt]   no  more  have  comi>o!ie(l   the  '  Ih.Ki '  i»r  the  'I»ia!'j.r- 
than  lieclhoven  ctMilii  have  roinj»oseil  hi^  imm^u',  h'urrver  ?;:.-  :.  i 
ear  or  (lehrate  hi^  or^.iiii/ation,  in  the  (l.iy-«  uhcn  the  i*n!\  n:  .< 
instrument  was  the  tom-tom  "  '  ;  for  lertamly  »•>  *>i\v  i  in  rr^-  :.  *  ' 
same   height**  under  an   unfavorable  en\ir<»n'ni*nt   that  he  ::  :  * 
have  attamed  under  a  fa vor.iMe  one  ;  and  thai  Hoiner  i  r/.-i  :.!•' 
expressed,  in  the  ruder  jHictry  whit  h  he  tni^ht  still  iiavi-  i  ■'::i;-'«'  : 
amon^  II(>tti.-ntt»lN,  the  sentiments  uf  the  "  II  .I'l,*  or   Ikt!:-  .•■-. 
have  jinnhKeji   hi**  vmata^  with   th«*  assist  mi  »■  ,,|'  iho  i-rr.  ?  -. 
(j*rovidrd  that  remained  the  only  iuNtrMinrnt  aftir  the  aji;<i::'   - 
of  an  in«liviihKil  of  stii  h  musi*  .d  t  .ipai  ity  as  .i  iK-rthoxi-ni.  <  i:.'.  ' 
lie  com  eived.     Hut  it  is  also  ini  om  civaMi*  thil  a   lU-*-:.'i->\'-: 
Homer,  or  a  Plato,  rinilii  U-  Imrn  anion::  thr  Hoiti-riii!*.  •?     • 
be  iNirn  amon^  them"  mr  m^  to  l»e  Ikihi  of  their  -^ti^  k. 

In  onlrr  to  n»akr  auv  ilirei  t  «  omj».irii'«ii  ln-tween  tl;c  i  a;  i-  *  "% 
of  thi"  dt'M  «'ni!aii!s  of  <i\;!i/i-il    p.irrnts   and   th«i»«"   if  '.•.•...    :- 
|ir«»;;<ir,i.»rN,  \vf  ii"!^ht  tt»  I  I"   iM*"   to  «'i;i.pir'-   .r.'ri^--    t- -  .  ■ 
tainrd    in    s.»\.iL'f    iMf.iriN    F'-mi-ai '1,    id    i-.\x'.i'    t    j:.!.ir.    ..    : 
adv.mt,u">>  •»!    (  i\  il /.iti.i!i.  Willi    I'.i-    a\Mii:r   inrn!  «".     .-   ' 
a«  •I'lif' ii.i-:ir>   «it    i:id-.\  I'l;  lU   !»--r;i   Midi  r    ll.  ."■    ii/'   •* 
nrril   t'l  «■■:!.;•. If     i-.»r  U'"-.  1  ■*!\.oi'l   U"l  '*:*>•  *•!  l>\  ■:■■.- 
v.\^r^   .i!  -:i-' .   !■  r.  :ri  'r'i'T    !■»  a^sr  it    t!.f      r^  .r  :•     .i:.-!    ■<:       ■  •■ 
<  h.ir.i'  t'  r  I'l   1-,  ;?ii  in  j-r    .r-  ■«  ■;;■  t-»   Hid   •::;  ;•  r  •  .\ .'.  .■  i^ 
liV  n  »  MMMii^  «  "Mij"  I!-   !  !■!  j-r  -xr  a  1;"k'*    i  ;•.    r.  •■   \'\    i.. 
n  i!".   M  '  r  I'"  'ji'-.     r  •  ■.  •  n  ad\  ii  •  •■  j?  .»!!  ::.  •-.  ■  r-.  j-  «r! 
<•:•.."!'■.  ai.d  wl.   '■•   I  ■»    ii  '  ■  :  !  I'l'  •*  w  .!!i  ?■  -  :  ,;  • 
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population  is  not  the  mere  offshoot  and  tributan*  of  a  nation  the 
great  majority  of  whose  better  representatives  inhabit  a  distant 
land,  but  an  independent  and  successful  nation,  and  where  the 
negro  race,  while  yet  untutored,  was  suddenly  endowed  with  a  lib- 
erty nominally  as  great  as  that  of  the  white  man,  together  with  a 
part  in  the  government  and  a  right  to  state  education.  This  lib- 
erty may  be,  indeed  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  a  mere  pre- 
tence, though  even  there  toleration  is  gradually  being  acquired ; 
but  in  the  North  the  negro  is  treated  on  ver)'  nearly  the  same 
footing  with  the  white  man,  the  indignities  offered  him  having 
their  origin,  for  the  most  part,  with  former  slave-holders,  not  with 
the  bom  and  bred  Northerner.  Negro  children  have  free  access 
to  the  northern  schools,  where  they  may  often  be  seen  sitting  side 
by  side  with  white  children ;  and  the  best  of  American  universities 
are  open  to  negro  students.  If,  then,  the  average  of  opinion,  even 
in  the  North,  maintains  a  certain  amount  of  condescension  towards 
the  African,  this  condescension  is  no  greater  in  degree  than  that 
maintained  by  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  towards  the  so-called 
lower  (not  the  lowest)  classes,  and  in  spite  of  which  many  have 
risen  to  prominence  from  those  classes.  Indeed,  the  measure  of 
condescension  is  rather  less  than  the  average  manifested  by  master 
to  underling  in  many  European  countries  not  so  democratic  as 
England;  it  would  compare  favorably  with  the  attitude  of  the 
petty  German  officials  to  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  less  well-to-do 
classes.  It  may  mean  discouragement,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should,  in  all  cases,  mean  failure.  Yet,  as  a  fact,  very  few  of 
pure  negro  blood  have  risen  to  any  prominence  whatever,  and  the 
average  of  intelligence  appears  comparatively  low;  the  large 
majority  of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence  have  had  some 
admixture  of  the  blood  of  the  white  race.  The  American  Indian 
appears  to  be  more  capable  of  cultivation ;  but  he  has  enjoyed 
fewer  advantages  than  the  negro.  The  Indian  children  at  the 
schools  provided  for  them  do  not,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  the 
degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  white  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mixture  of  white  and  Indian  blood  seems  to  produce, 
sometimes,  rather  more  than  the  average  of  intelligence.  The 
writer  is  acquainted  with  two  cases  of  this  kind.  The  first  was 
that  of  the  daughter  of  an  ignorant  Indian  father,  who  lived 
entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  of  an  almost  as  ignorant 
white  mother.  The  child,  who  had  at  first  no  advantages  save 
those  afforded  by  a  primitive  district  school,  ntvtT\.\veV^S's»  ^^\Vi 
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developed  an  itnatiahle  love  uf  study,  ^.lined  at  c  e^!i  to  a  ).w.r. 
schou),  anil  finally  to  what  wa^,  in  ht-r  tinu*,  tlic  hi^luNt  ^  .  • 
fur  women  in  the  country.     Here  she  did  ii«iu<«ewMrk.  ■:  .r  :.^  . 
course  of  four  year>,  in  onler  j»arily  to  jiay  her  exptn-ic^.  *  •;  :  • 
in^  the  remaining  mum  tor  tuition  atierwanU  out  ut  hir  r.i:-.    «« 
as  a  tearher.     iSy  <  luthni^  herM-lf.  NUinnicr  an«l  wiiiitr.  r: 

l>rint>.  she  also  vived  enouj^h  tti  l»uy  thr  tnne  *•!  a  m^Iit  \» 

been  l>ound  out,  a^^isled  in  the  edui  ation  «il  tiie  re-»t  oi  i:.v  i^  ...  • 
and  tauj^ht  a  M'hiMjl  who<»e  ex<  eilen*  e  is  n-uieiiilKTr  1  .in-l  ;■:*,»■.  . 
to  tliJN  <lay.     Hut  thr   Indian   i^  *  ouiiinjiily   i:ipj«"^-ii   !■■     ^     * 
higher  stock  than  the  At'iK  an  nr^ni,  he  ii-rtainly  ix:.:":*.!'..  r..  . 
in  his  unrivili/nl  state,  a  cunning',  a  <«mrap;r,  and  a  j'lr* -:-.:. 
of  a  hijiher  type  than  that  of  the  Afrii  an  .  and  liie  -i.ij  rr;   r  :k     : 
a  mixture  In-tween  thit  alert  type  anil  the  iiitt-lii^ciii  e  ••:  t.'.r  «. 
man   is  thus  explained.     1    rvprat.  tho<i;:h   the   >':!»:lt-    ri->  ..:•> 
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tively  undeveloped,  proper  environment  lacking,  but  we  begin  to 
see  the  fallacy  of  concluding,  from  such  cases,  the  non-hereditary 
character  of  capacity  when  we  suppose  such  cases  as  those  above, 
of  the  rearing  of  savage  infants  under  civilization.  It  must  be 
added  of  the  very  isolated  cases  —  of  which  much  is  often  made 
— in  which  the  children  of  civilized  parents  have  been  stolen  by 
savages,  at  an  early  age,  (i)  that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  main- 
tained that  all  the  descendants  of  civilized  progenitors  are  endowed 
with  superior  mental  and  moral  tendency;  and  (2)  that  such 
instances  are  too  few  in  number  to  furnish,  alone,  the  basis  of 
any  theory.  The  evidence  furnished  us  by  the  general  results 
of  neglect  in  the  midst  of  civilization  is  more  to  the  point ;  but, 
even  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  children  came  of 
good  parentage  in  order  that  the  evidence  may  be  admitted  as 
telling  against  the  theory  of  heredity.  Every  breeder  of  animals 
counts  with  the  greatest  confidence  upon  the  action  of  the  laws 
of  heredity ;  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  these  laws  should 
not  work  in  the  case  of  man,  why  he  should  be  the  one  species 
exempt  from  them.  It  is  impossible  to  cross  the  dog  with  the 
wolf  without  perceiving  the  result  of  the  crossing,  in  the  mental 
as  well  as  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  offspring ;  and  the 
dog  does  not  differ  more  from  the  wolf  than  does  civilized  man,  in 
the  most  advanced  nations,  from  the  savage.  Even  his  physical 
characteristics,  the  contour  of  the  head  and  face  especially,  the 
form  of  the  features  as  well  as  the  expression,  are  different  and 
imply  a  higher  type. 

And,  in  discussing  lower  types  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  give  some  consideration  to  Dugdale's 
remarkable  book  on  the  Jukes,  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  this  book  is  traced  the  history  of  five  hundred  and  forty  per- 
sons belonging  to  seven  generations  of  descendants  of  five  sisters, 
there  being  much  intermarrying  among  them.  Out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  Juke  women,  whose  history  is  traced,  thirty- 
three  were  illegitimate,  eighteen  were  mothers  of  bastards  before 
marriage,  twelve  the  mothers  of  bastards  after  marriage,  fifty-three 
were  prostitutes  (the  cases  of  eight  being  unascertained),  thirteen 
were  barren,  eleven  kept  brothels,  thirty-seven  had  syphilis,  forty- 
five  received,  at  some  time,  outdoor  relief,  the  total  number  of 
years  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  forty-two,  twenty-four  re- 
ceived almshouse  relief,  the  time  reaching  a  total  of  thirty-five 
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years,  anil  sixtirn  wktv  i  .inimiiiiil  f.ir  frsim -»  I'-r  .1  i  ■•.  i 
aivl  llircr  limrilj'*  \r.ir««,  llu-  ummiIht  ••!"  jitk-iii  in  Ihiu;;  :»;  :  •,  ■     ■ 
Oiil  of  lwi»  hun<!rni   anil   l\\iiit\  \\\c  Jikr    im::,   !   rr\  :.         .1   • 
illi'L^itiin  itc,  iwi'iity  wru'  ir-i-iiniti'..  "Hv  k*;-!    i  Ir  r:i- ;.  r 
wtTf  .ililii  \i'\  Willi  s\|.!jiii'»,  litiv  ri<«ivi<l  nut-l-'-r  r-  1  •:.•■•    ■ 
Ikiii^;,  ill   I'ftil,  l\\i»  li'imlfo!   .iinl  siv«-mv  \«.ir-.  !«•■:;!■.   ;..:       *    ■ 
ill   the  .ilinihti'i^c  i-'F  .»   \>ha\  u!   !"iriy->i\   >'«r'..  .i:;l   t  ..::.  ■   • 
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living  in  the  house.  This  brother-in-law  is  an  illegitimate  child, 
an  habitual  criminal,  and  the  son  of  an  unpunished  and  cautious 
thief.  He  had  two  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  of  whom  are 
thieves,  the  sister  being  the  contriver  of  crime,  they  its  executors. 
The  daughter  of  this  woman,  the  girl  aged  eighteen  above-men- 
tioned, testified,  at  the  trial  which  resulted  in  convicting  her  uncle 
and  procuring  his  sentence  for  twenty  years  to  state  prison,  that 
she  was  forced  to  join  him  in  his  last  foray,  that  he  had  loaded 
her  with  the  booty  and  beat  her  on  the  journey  home,  over  two 
miles,  because  she  lagged  under  the  load.  When  this  girl  was 
released,  her  family  in  jail,  and  thus  left  without  a  home,  she  was 
forced  to  make  her  lodging  in  a  brothel  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Next  morning  she  applied  to  the  judge  to  be  recommitted 
to  prison  *  for  protection  '  against  certain  specified  carnal  outrages 
required  of  her  and  submitted  to.  She  has  since  been  sent  to 
the  house  of  reftige.  Of  the  two  boys,  one  was  discharged  by 
the  grand  jury ;  the  other  was  tried  and  received  five  years* 
imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing. 

"  These  six  persons  belonged  to  a  long  lineage,  reaching  back 
to  the  early  colonists,  and  had  intermarried  so  slightly  with  the 
emigrant  population  of  the  Old  World  that  they  may  be  called  a 
strictly  American  family.  They  had  lived  in  the  same  locality  for 
generations,  and  were  so  despised  by  the  respectable  community 
that  their  family  name  had  come  to  be  used  generically  as  a  term 
of  reproach. 

"  That  this  was  deserved  became  manifest  on  slight  inquiry.  It 
was  found  that  out  of  twenty-nine  males,  in  ages  ranging  from 
fifteen  to  seventy-five,  the  immediate  blood-relations  of  these  six 
persons,  seventeen  of  them  were  criminals,  or  fifty-eight  per  cent ; 
while  fifteen  were  convicted  of  some  degree  of  offence,  and  re- 
ceived seventy-one  years  of  sentence.  .  .  .  The  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors they  committed  were  assault  and  battery,  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  murder,  attempt  at  rape,  petit  larceny,  grand  larceny, 
burglary,  forgery,  cruelty  to  animals." 

But  this  book  of  Dugdale's,  which  traces  so  clearly  and  thoroughly 
long  lines  of  criminal  descent,  makes  manifest,  also,  the  influence  of 
environment.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  line  of  the  illegitimate 
p>osterity  of  Ada  Juke,  generation  five,  the  case  of  a  male  descend- 
ant, who  was  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  for  three  years  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  but  who,  leaving  prison  at  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
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tcnrc,  abamijincii  rrimc  and  settled  down  tn  str.iily  cmj'l  -vrnrr! 
A  second  case  is  that  of  another  male  dev  riitl.ini  nt    \ij.  »-■.■ 
assisted  his  brother  in  burglary  at  the  age  of  tweUr.  an-i  ^m-  ; 
probably  sonic   thirteen   or  fourteen   year**    in    pri*-»n.  \.:\    ..:-• 
reformed    and    ttK>k    Xo    .stone*quarrying,    having    IcarntiJ,   •-.n 
Dugdale,  industrious  hat)its  in  privm.      A  brntlu-r  ••!  t:..i  ::..- 
who  had  also  serveil  sentem  es  in  j.ul  for  asviult  and   S.it:!  j\ 
a  term  of  two  years  at  Sing  Sing  ft»r  burglary  (the  teiui  1-  ^  -.'    ,* 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two),  moved  at  the  age  of  ihirtv  .':i'-  .:.:    * 
same  r«»mlv  as  his  brnther.  ami  went  mtu  the  bu>iiie-'»    -i    .  .ir*. 
ing.     A  female  deM  emlant  in  the  illegiiiinatr  line  **\    \<:.i.  ^'.-.^ri 
tion  five,  who  seems  to  have  fi»ll»)wed  a  d !*«%•>!' it i-  htr  iij.  i  »  x'r.r  3^? 
of  fifteen,  at  this  point  married  a  (ieriiMn.  a  "  Htr.i<!\.  i!i  !  >:: 
pltMltling  man."  anil  settled  ilown  mt.)  a  reputab'-r  w  'rijir..     I-. 
the  legitimate  line  of  Aila,  again,  geiieratii>n  live,  we  t'iri>!  :.-.•-  i:.-^ 
of  a  girl  **  viid  to  have  l>ein  Inirn  in  the  j»«Hirhi'i«.i  ,'"  »::  ■  '-b:. 
adi>{»!(-d  out  Iroiii  ihiTi'  iut.»  a  wi'.iltliv  ti:n:!\.  .1:.  1    .•     !       ..  « 
III  .i!l  iMiM'  I  .i^rs,  lilt-  rft-'Fui  wis  tin-  ri-".'.!  -t  1  n*  •   •.    :   r  ■  . 
r.irlur    pi-fi-MJ   «i|    liti-,   \\::h   new   rl'U.ii.N   ind  :i  .:.^    .-.     .   ••. 
s"Sr'l\.      >•;•  ii  •»■.?«  Mii.;iit  li-.id  «:.   t-i  •!  ■  .Si   t:.!-   •     :.  ■■* 
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ment,  occasionally  crop  out  in  a  line  of  general  baseness ;  ^  and 
(3)  that  the  admixture  of  a  strain  of  somewhat  better  blood  may 
produce,  or  some  especial  crossing  be  favorable  to,  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  character  in  a  part,  though  not  necessarily  all,  of 
the  ofispring.  "  When  the  domestic  pig  and  the  wild  boar  or  the 
wolf  and  the  dog  are  crossed,"  says  Ribot,*  "  some  of  the  progeny 
inherit  the  savage,  and  others  the  domestic  instincts.  Similar  facts 
have  been  observed  by  Girou  in  the  crossing  of  different  races  of 
dogs  and  cats."  We  know  quite  well  that  the  same  law  governs  the 
transmission  of  character  in  human  beings.  In  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, some  will  inherit  the  characteristics  of  the  father,  some  those 
of  the  mother.  Mr.  Jenkins  of  the  Bureau  of  Police  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  related  to  me  a  case  that  had  come  under  his  notice.  Of  a 
£imily  consisting  of  father,  mother,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  the 
mother  was  a  hard-working,  honest  washerwoman,  while  the  father 
was  depraved  in  his  tendencies;  and  of  the  three  children  the 
daughter  resembled  the  mother  in  character,  the  sons,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  father.  One  of  the  sons  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
a  bad  case  of  burglary,  and  was  shot  while  attempting  to  escape  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  picture  was  removed  from  the 
rogues'  gallery,  his  brother's  was  hung  in  its  place,  the  latter  hav- 
ing, with  calm  deHberation  and  preparation,  murdered  a  girl  with 
whom  he  had  some  relation.  A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Gall, 
where  the  mother  represented  the  good,  the  father  the  evil  stock, 
and  of  five  children  three  were  condemned  to  severe  penalties  for 
thieving,  the  other  two  lived  correct  lives.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  of  the  three  cases  of  better  character  among  the  Jukes  cited 
above,  the  two  reformed  characters  were  brothers.  It  is  by  no 
means  proved  by  these  cases  that  all  or  a  majority  of  the  Jukes 
were  capable,  even  under  the  best  of  influences,  of  a  like  better- 
ment of  character.  On  the  contrary  :  the  general  characteristics 
of  extreme  licentiousness  attaching  to  the  whole  family,  on  which 
Dugdale  lays  special  stress,  —  a  licentiousness  extending  even  to 
cohabitation  and  marriage  with  the  negroes  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  were  yet  in  slavery  and  regarded  as  little  more  than  animals, 
—  as  well  as  the  exceeding  viciousness  and  inhumanity  exhibited 
in  some  of  the  crimes  (witness  the  attempted  rape  on  the  niece  of 
twelve  and  the  pushing  of  the  child  over  the  cliff),  show  a  tendency 

*  See  previous  observations  on  this  subject,  p.  408. 
2  •*  Heredity,"  Engl,  trans.,  p.  84. 
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and  decays  not  on  account  of  its  effects  on  the  individual,  but 
on  account  of  its  effects  upon  the  race.  The  animal  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  better  adapted  for  continuing  its  species,  will  have 
an  advantage  in  the  struggle,  even  though  it  may  not  be  so  well 
adapted  for  pursuing  its  own  happiness."  He  is  careful  to  use 
the  word  "happiness"  here,  but  the  division  under  which  the 
sentence  appears  is  headed,  "  Social  and  Individual  Utility,"  and 
he  distinctly  states,  on  the  preceding  page,  that  the  social  instincts 
may  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  individual  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. He  writes,  in  this  connection  ;  "  The  process  by  which  the 
correlation  of  pernicious  and  painful  states  is  worked  out  is  one 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  must  take  a  number  of  generations. 
Races  survive  in  virtue  of  the  completeness  of  this  correlation."  ^ 
This  is  Darwinism  applied  to  humanity;  and,  surely,  since  the 
human  race  has  existed  in  the  social  state  for  very  many  genera- 
tions, we  must  suppose,  according  to  the  theory  thus  stated,  con- 
tinuous organic  advance,  even  if  we  did  not  consider  the  passage 
in  connection  with  the  assertion  of  the  gain,  with  increasing 
intelligence  and  sympathy,  of  sensibilities  as  direct,  imperative, 
and  substantial  as  any  primitive  ones.  Again  Mr.  Stephen  writes : 
"It  is  true,  generally,  that  each  man  has  certain  capacities  for 
moral  as  for  every  other  kind  of  development,  and  capacities 
which  vary  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  No  process 
of  education  or  discipUne  whatever  would  convert  a  Judas  Iscariot 
into  a  Paul  or  John."  *  Then  education,  the  environment  of  civil- 
ization, is  not  the  only  factor  in  the  production  of  character.  Nor 
is  it,  according  to  Mr.  Stephen's  own  words,  the  only  important 
fsictor.  If  capacities  vary  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
then  surely  this  variation  cannot  be  an  unimportant  element  of 
development.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Stephen  himself  lays  espe- 
cial stress  upon  inherited  characteristic  as  the  basis  of  character. 
He  says,  for  example  :  "  The  character  is  determined  for  each  in- 
dividual by  its  original  constitution,  though  the  character  is  modi- 
fied as  the  reason  acts.  .  .  .  But,  after  all,  we  start  with  a  certain 
balance  of  feeling,  with  certain  fixed  relations  between  our  various 
instincts ;  and,  however  these  may  change  afterwards,  our  character 
is  so  far  determined  from  the  start.  Again,  it  is  plain  that  this  varies 
greatly  with  different  peoples  and  gives  rise  to  different  types."  ^ 
Surely  the  formation  of  types  at  least  cannot  be  a  matter  of  the 

*  "The  Science  of  Ethics,"  pp.  91,  92. 

'^  Ibid.  p.  432.    The  italics  are  mine.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  72,  73. 
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ial  medium  "  to  £aill  back  upon  for  an  explanation  of  progress ; 
finally,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assumption  first  made,  a 
tancy  of  the  individual  organism  is  asserted.    This  assertion 
o  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion  before  noticed  that 
icter  is  determined  by  original  constitution  and  that  original 
city  differs  "infinitely"*  in  different  individuals.     We  are 
bted  to  Mr.  Stephen  for  a  very  minute  analysis  of  the  in- 
ice  of  even  smallest  details  of  circumstance  upon  character ; 
ty,  while  we  are  thus  emphasizing  the  delicacy  of  ner\'ous 
nization  that  answers,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  gold-leaf  elec- 
:ope,  to  the  sUghtest  variations  in  the  environment,  we  cannot 
:ally  leave  out  of  account  the  results  of  such  variation  in 
ritance  because  these,  too,  are  minute.     And  surely  we  can- 
conceive  that  an  organism  so  sensitive  to  the  influence  of 
ronment  is  yet  so  inflexible  and  unalterable  as  far  as  the 
smission  of  its  changes  to  of&pring  is  concerned.     On  any 
id  physiological  theory,  we  cannot  avoid  supposing  that  all 
e  minute  changes  in  character  which  Stephen  refers  to  the 
>n  of  the  social  environment  are  accompanied  by  exact  physio- 
:al  equivalents.    Then  either  these  changes  of  organization 
QOt  inheritable,  —  in  which  case  the  organism  does  not  propa- 
itself  but  something  different  from  itself,  and  we  have  no 
native  but  to  resort  to  some  such  theory  as  that  of  Weismann, 
ir  else  these  changes  are  inheritable  (subject,  of  course,  to  all 
irariations  which  individual  circumstances  of  development  must 
ice),  in  which  case  their  inheritance  must  be  of  quite  as  much 
ortance  as  their  origin  to  any  theory  of  social  progress.     As 
lave  said,  Weismann  has  gradually  come  to  admit  som^  influ- 
i  of  the  environment  on  the  germ-plasm.     We  can  indeed 
:eive  of  the  representation  of  all  previous  development  of  the 
:ies  in  the  individual,  and  of  the  determination  of  the  degree  of 
ortance  assumed,  in  the  organism,  by  any  particular  acquire- 
it  or  tendency  by  tjie  coincidence  of  circumstance,  but  we  can 
cely  conceive  logically  of  a  propagation  of  organization  that 
5  not  represent  all  the  influences  which  have  made  that  organ- 
ion  what  it  is.   Even  from  Stephen's  standpoint,  it  is  difficult  to 
erstand  how  the  organization  of  society,  which  he  admits  to  be 
)rganization  on  the  plane  of  the  higher  animal,  but  of  a  much 
»r  type,  can  be  of  so  much  importance  in  the  advance  of  man- 

^  See  above,  p.  400. 
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kind,  its  variations  the  condition  uf  progress,  and  yet  the  m)  S 
mure  interdependent  organization  of  the  animal  IkxIv  lie  sup;»  "v  i 
to  remain  constant  and  take  no  part  in  this  progress.  It  is  dim  ..t 
to  comprehend  how  so  much  stress  can  lie  laid  on  the  inerr  rv.r' 
nal  influence  of  the  units  of  society  on  each  other,  am!,  at  thr  s^-.-.r 
time,  the  far  more  intimate  and  direct  influence  of  parents  i-r.  tr.t  r 
offspring  can  be  deemed  of  so  little  im|H»rtance  as  ti»  warren:  •.; 
disregarding  it  altogether.  It  is  es|>e<:ially  difllicult  ut  undrr^tr.-: 
how  it  is  that  heredity  can  Im:  disregan!e<l,  not  merely  m  it^  irr. 
ence  on  the  indiiidual  or  even  on  the  generation,  but  in  all  ii^  m:*. 
fold,  intricate,  and  prolonged  workings  since  man  first  c«trn-ir: 
family  life  to  trilxil  organization ;  and  this,  too,  in  spite  uf  the 
acknowIe<lgment  that  progress  through  heredity  is  real  if  »lu« 
It  is  strange  that  there  should  always  be  a  temlenc  y  to  drjv  a 
distinct  line  lietween  social  man  and  all  the  rest  t>f  the  animii 
kingdom,  as  if.  when  society  began,  all  fomu-r  law%  ( r.ivi  fr^iii 
oprr.iCiDn.  Thus  it  is  smiu'tiincs  said  th.it  n.iturjl  m-U-i  t  n  r 
loii^^cr  arts  on  the  iiidividu  d  Itccauso  it  a<  ts  on  sim  i<iir'«  .1^  •:>•  '« 
also;  .It  wvW  sav  that  it  rannot  .k  t  on  innrr  (»ri;ani/atMn  !«-<  1  <^ 
it  M  t%  (i{)  the  tfr^anism  a^  a  whole.  As  a  inatti-r  i»t  tai  1.  it  y*"  '» 
SfMiety  thrmi^^h  individuals,  •mc!  the  intlividual  throHf^h.  i-r  rv*" 
in.  his  (ir^ani/ation.  If  it  is  tnie,  as  Strphrn  assrriv  that  »  r  v.^ 
of  so<  iai  tissue  is  i>riniary  and  funtlainriital  to  all  rttrmil  «**  * 
change,  it  is  not  thr  K-^s  trie  that  <  han^'r  of  indivnl'ial  i»f.,r;.::- 
tion  is  fundamental  to  all  <  lungr  uf  external  a*  titm.  N>  '«->  m 
I  if  dcvrlopincnt  wIik  h  ^(k*s  lK*vond  the  iiiiiivilnal  lifr  i"  .  •  ' 
si'liTs  thr  pm^rc'^s  i»f  VK  irty  as  a  whulr  tAii  m  iciitilit  ai:\  t\,*i'^^i::. 
the  I'IciiR-iii  III  lu-ri'iiity  in  this  proj^icss. 


CHAPTER  Vl. 

COXSCIEXCE 

The  exact  circumstances  which  led.  in  any  parrlc-:lar  line  of 
descent,  to  the  final  production  of  self-conscious  al'.nisoi  we  can- 
not know.  We  may,  perhaps,  as  has  been  hinte-i,  triice  the  whole 
development  to  the  original  union  of  the  sexes  in  lo^er,  asexual 
species,  and  of  mother  and  offspring ;  and  we  may  suppose  the 
final  self-conscious  altruism  to  have  been  led  iip  to  gradually  by 
habit,  in  any  case,  the  history  of  all  function  being  gradual  evolu- 
tion. Thus  we  may  suppose  it  possible  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
care  of  offspring  may  have  been  preceded  by  a  habit  of  care,  on 
the  part  of  the  female  animal,  for  her  eggs,  which,  as  habit,  was 
pleasurable,  but  was  connected  with  no  consciousness  of  the  oflf- 
spring  produced  from  the  eggs  until  some  new  circumstance  of 
environment  brought  them  within  ken.  Of  the  development  of 
habit  in  general  and  of  pleasure  in  it,  we  have  plenty  of  illustra- 
tions in  our  own  individual  experience,  and  we  can  even  watch, 
in  our  own  case,  the  process  of  the  increase  of  altruism  along  old 
lines  as  well  as  its  growth  in  new  directions ;  and  we  may  thus 
gain  a  conception  of  what  must  have  been  the  general  nature  of 
its  earliest  development,  in  any  case. 

In  Volume  III  of  "  Mind,"  Paul  Friedmann  has  an  interesting 
essay  on  "  The  Genesis  of  Disinterested  Benevolence,"  in  which 
he  relates  the  following :  "  A  man  had  to  throw  away  some  water 
and,  stepping  out  of  his  house,  threw  it  upon  a  heap  of  nibbish, 
where  some  faded  plants  were  nearly  dying.  At  that  moment,  he 
paid  no  attention  to  them,  took  no  interest  in  their  pitiable  state. 
The  next  day,  having  again  some  water  to  throw  away,  the  man 
stepped  out  at  the  same  place,  when  he  remarked  that  the  plants 
had  raised  their  stems  and  regained  some  life.  He  understood 
that  this  was  the  result  of  his  act  of  the  day  before,  his  interest 
was  awakened,  and  as  he  held  a  jar  with  water  in  his  hand,  he 
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a^ain  threw  its  contents  over  the  jiLuits.    ( )n  the  ful'.nwin^  ■*. .» 
same  took  i»l.ue  ;  the  lienevolenl  feilin^,  tlje  inter  r-t  in  :;.»  :• 
cry  ami  welt.ire  «>f  the  plants  au^mentet).  antl  the  m.m  trr  .r  . 
plants  with  in<  reaNiii^  r.ire.     When  he  f»ii:n<l.  one  *\a\.  '...' 
nilil)i>h  jnd  pl.intN  h.i<I  heen  r.irtetl  away,  he  Ic  !t  .i  rt  m1  .-.'..r;  v.* 
The  feehn;^  of  the  nun  waN  in  lhi>  t \\>c  u\\\  •i>niierr*tf  i  \^-- 
len<  e.     The  pl.inls  were   neither  fine  n^'r   'j^rf.l,  .in-!   ::•■  ; 
where  lliev  >l«»uil  w.is  n;:lv  and  out  i»!'  the  w.i\.  n  »  tr:  .r   \-  - 
h.ui  ni)  advantaue  fri»iii  their  uruwih.     Nor  hnl  !hr  in  in  i  ^*" 
wiNh  ti)  rrar  plants,  f. ir  ihrre  were  .i  n'MulKT  nf  •':'.i  r  j  !.i:;:«  -  ■ 
in  w.int  t>f  <  are,  I>'it  to  wIih  li  the  nun  iii<!   n-<l   tri:>i'.  r   :..< 
tions.      lie  liad   lnvetl  llie>e   indivitliut   jiliijtN"      I  riei!:i;..:  •    ■ 
further:  *'  rorinrrly  i.ithrr  hostilr  tn  il--::-.  n  'w  tli  •!  I   J...\:- 
nivM-Jt.  I   feel  ucli  nil  iincii  tii\%.irilt  the  uhnlr  i  .1:111. •-   ^;-ri  :•  • 
most  to  th.it  p.irt  i>t'  It  uhii  h  Iun  vine  « h.ir.n  !r  •:.!;•    tci!.- 
riiiniiion  uith  u\\  f  ivuriti-."      l"«Mt'iri  -  •■!  i'"f  it-'       :   r  :.  •    • 
riiiiMii|  •:-  '  •!    -  uni"  !■  'Mm  r  <  "Ti'i'I'  T  I'l    ?,.■■!    ■     r  •    ■:.    \*  ■  .■ 
ti'iii  .Mid  irjl'-rrsi  \i.  If  1"  .".[I. I  I  .  f  Ji  J    r  .:'.•  !.      W  •    ;:    .-.  '.•.••' 
th'M.    liiVMV'T.    I  I     I  r  .■■•!iii  inr.'-    i!- Tn    •:    :»    ■  :     !    i-    •  Vf  : 
1m  Iii\"!rH!    |i--  I  !..;   !■   --ri     .!i    ::..!vi.!     ■.!    i  I    .■    •  '       .*.•'.•     •.,  ; 
t!i'-    •!i'«-»    "T    li    !••  1;...  ■    I-    ■til!'':..-    •'■     ::j    ■■.         .     A    ■. 
o!   I  .^      iI  1  -iM  1-:    I;  '■      I  ':-•.■•  rt    ;..'    .'.n        .   "     -  ■    •  r  • 
.i-l;Il    1.     :;  :    .it    !•   i.!    •!  '■  -   :. 

II;  l\    t  II  I    ,  .1   ,M  ,:1\    1!    I    -    I.   <  :i  "':    I 

i:ij  I«  i'  :!•■  ii!   I  r    .  r-    ^  j:i  .-It  ;..i:.      \'    .-   in  :•  '. 

•■  !:'•■■  I  ■■     :■  «  ■•.■:.::     •.       : 
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deed  with  merely  a  sense  of  gratification  and  egoistic  elation  at 
our  own  generosity,  but  we  are  more  than  likely  to  eipeneace 
some  degree  of  change  of  feeling  before  we  have  finished-  On 
the  other  hand,  our  heart  often  seems  to  harden  an*!  nil  with 
greater  animosity  towards  those  we  have  injured,  the  bnger  we 
continue  this  course  of  injurious  action  and  the  more  positive  the 
injury  inflicted.  A  certain  degree  of  generosity  must,  it  is  tr::e, 
already  exist  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  kindness  to  an 
enemy,  just  as  hostility  must  also  be  present  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  commence  a  course  of  injury-  or  unkindness ;  bat  both 
kindly  feeling  and  animosity  increase  constantly  with  their  exer- 
cise. We  are  never  exactly  the  same  after  our  deeds  that  we  are 
before  them. 

Says  George  Eliot:  "It  would  be  a  poor  result  of  all  our 
anguish  and  our  wrestling  if  we  won  nothing  but  our  old  selves 
at  the  end  of  it  —  if  we  could  return  to  the  same  blind  loves,  the 
same  self-confident  blame,  the  same  hght  thoughts  of  human 
suffering,  the  same  frivolous  gossip  over  blighted  human  lives/' ' 
And  again :  "  The  creature  we  help  to  save,  though  only  a  half- 
reared  linnet,  bruised  and  lost  by  the  wayside  —  how  we  watch 
and  fence  it,  and  dote  on  its  signs  of  recover}."* 

Whatever  the  particular  circumstances  that  led,  in  the  particular 
line  of  animal  descent  by  which  the  species  we  distinctively  term 
human  finally  came  into  existence,  to  the  extension  of  temporar)- 
to  life-long  association,  and  whether  this  life-long  association 
began  only  with  man,  or  earlier  with  his  ape-like  progenitors, 
certain  it  is  that  increase  of  numbers  must  finally  condition 
society.  The  internal,  like  the  external  process,  is  a  gradual  one, 
an  evolution ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  society  as  life- 
long association  to  have  begun  with  the  existence  of  no  altruistic 
feeling  whatever.  In  so  far,  Darwin's  assertion  that  the  social 
instinct  led  men  to  society  contains  a  measure  of  truth  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  social  instinct  at  the  beginning  of 
social  life  cannot  have  been  the  same  with  the  social  instinct 
of  present  civilization,  which  is  the  product  of  long  development ; 
pleasure  in  function,  its  ends,  and  objects,  increases  concomitantly 
with  exercise.  Darwin's  statement  is,  hence,  liable  to  miscon- 
struction. There  is  a  similar  truth  in  Rolph's  criticism  of  Spencer's 
theory  that  men  adopted  social  life  because  they  found  it  advan- 

1  "  Adam  Bede."  2  «  Daniel  Deronda." 
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lajjcous,  on  ihc  ^ri>iind  lh.it  iiu'n  must  first  havr  h.ni  *  \:  r:.-: 
of  the  advantages  of  assiN'iation  Inrfore   they   ii>MM   ir*'-     -^ 
aware  of  them.     I'liit  the  ex])erienre  whuh  <  t>ntm'i.il!v  Irvi.  ■ 
step  in  ajlvance  may  not  lie.  at  every  jNiint,  for  e^ery  >:'■;.! 
cxperienre  of  the  individiul  or  individuals  takmi:  the  sti  t>  .  :* 
cjiiile  ptis^ilile  that  some  steps  may  l>e  taken  frmii  the  n'^ni-.- 
of  the  experien*  e  of  others  ;  at  least  this  is  po>sili]c  if  u»«  *  ;  ;• 
any  decree  of  intelh^ence  antl  reason  in  the  indi\  ii|«:.i!>   !.i^.* 
the  step.     The  intPMiurtion  of  the  idea  of  a  <aI(<iliTi  >%  •>!  .. 
vantages    is.    fnrihcriiiore,    exi  eeilm;:ly    iiM'f:!.       I'lr.    ^l.-.h-    • 
"  soc  i.tl   wi'^liiii  t."  the  di-sire  f*ir  aiiil  plraN'sr*-   in   .dl   thr    \ -r 
fiin<  tion  (oiineitiil  wiili  aNsm  latimi  \%iili  othrr  Uin^'-^,  mu\  '- 
a^<»i>t.int  f  III  l>Mii;:inL:  il'OMt  anv  ailv.iiiic  in  .in^m  i.iIi>i),  Pj'-  ^• 
in'«tin<  1.  ahe.idy  in  e\i>ti'm  e   lMfi>re   thr   <  \>i1m!:<iii    nf    xw    •     . 
si'JiT.iMi-  di-ufi'  iif  allruistir   im]<-il>e.  iiiav  iiit!  !•  :i<  c   a, id    .n-l 
th«-  .i«lv.mi  I-.  u"i!-i*-  ilir  Niii  i.il   iri^!in«  I   i'*  n-.:.   il  ■■•  .  •  •       ••. 
Nln  !!,'!■».       Nt    ?■.•■   1"  j:iinin^   dI   "^im  mI    I:if.  .t-    i*   i.-r.    "    ■•  r 
•  ■!    iil\  Wii  f-rii' :it,  in"!i\i  s  .ir*-   iiii\i-d,  .iM'l   -•.::'»:.:.•-.:....   :  '- . 
\'U'-  \s  i\   1  ir    :r.  •  i".  .-.li'-^s. 

\l    A\\\    ]■  ■:'i'    ■  t    »'.-l':l;  iti.   tlure   iiri-t    '■••.   .^r.\    •.     .     ■  ■    ■ 
•^j"     '."  ■«    I 'f     i::'::'.  il     i!-.    ■•  '!ii»'    wi:i»    .\w    <:  ••.,^'  t     ■:     i*  ■ 

!■■.•:»    .1    IIP  ■'!•■[. I*-    I.'.:  Ill'   r    •  t    ilJ  :i\  1  !  .  .i'.    iri-;  i?  -^  •     :  "   .    ■ 
X'l.''.    ill  •::  •  :M  '•■•    !•  I    .:■ -I    .rj-l  ■!•  ■■•r--\- -!  ;ij    ."i-.     ::..^  •,     • 
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of  Others,  towards  the  being  or  beings  with  whom  sympathy  is 
felt.  A  conception  of  the  advantage  of  mutual  aid  may  assist  as 
a  motive  in  this.  The  earliest  mutual  aid  was,  (o  a  great  extent, 
one  of  cooperation  against  CDemies.  In  one  way  and  another, 
this  mutual  defence  must  have  extended  to  the  compulsion  of 
positive  beneficial  conduct,  on  the  part  of  others,  towards  the 
being  or  beings  with  whom  sympathy  was  felt  Such  compulsion 
may  be  exerted  by  different  tribes,  or  by  different  members  of  the 
same  tribe,  on  each  other ;  the  means  of  compulsion  are  revenges 
of  different  sorts,  benefit,  assistance  of  some  sort,  being,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  the  reward  of  ready  compliance.  This  compul- 
sion may  be  felt  as  greater  or  less  according  to  Ihe  degree  of 
reluctance  to  perform  any  form  of  action  required  under  pain  of 
the  penalty.  If  the  thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  possible 
reward,  and  not  with  the  punishment,  then  no  outer  compulsion 
is  felt,  but  a  choice  of  advantage  is  made.  This  choice  again 
may  not  be  wholly  one  of  selfish  calculation ;  some  altruistic  feel- 
ing may  be  involved.  A  form  of  action  at  first  chosen  wiih  reluc- 
tance, and  merely  because  of  the  fear  of  punishment  or  revenge, 
may  come  to  be  performed  later  without  hesitation,  and  more 
under  the  hope  of  reward  than  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and  this 
same  form  of  action  may  come  to  be  performed  finally  with  sym- 
pathy as  the  prominent  feeling,  the  hope  of  reward  becoming 
more  and  more  secondary.  Each  increase  of  sympathy,  again, 
reacts  upon  the  environment  as  represented  by  other  individuals, 
and  thus  the  relations  and  influence  of  men  on  each  other  become 
more  and  more  complicated.  Any  habit  of  cruelty  or  hostility 
which  has  been,  at  former  stages,  united  with  prosperity  may  thus 
become,  through  the  action  and  reaction  of  increasing  altruism,  a 
disadvaatage  to  the  individual  member  of  any  society ;  or  it  is 
also  conceivable  that  a  formerly  advantageous  egoistic  form  of 
action  may  become  disadvantageous  through  the  advent  of  some 
new  inftuencc  from  outside  the  particular  society  in  which  it  is 
practised.  Father  Phil,  in  Lover's  story  of  "  Handy  Andy,"  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  an  engagement  in  Spain,  in  which  the  dra- 
goons of  a  regiment,  retreating  under  hot  fire,  paused  at  the 
crossing  of  a  river  to  take  up  behind  them  some  women  of  the 
camp-followers,  who  had  difficulty  in  crossing,  and  thereupon 
found  themselves  followed  by  cheers,  instead  of  shots,  from  their 
French  foes.    I  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that  the  motive  for  the 
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much  has  been  written,  is  a  myth.     No  man  can  make  a  sot  of 
himself  or  indeed  injure  himself  in  any  way  without  reducing  his 
power  to  benefit  society  and  harming  those  nearest  to  him.     Self- 
preservation  and  the  preservation  of  one's  own  health  may  con- 
flict with  altruistic  virtues  at  times ;  that  is  to  say,  virtues  both  of 
which  are  altruistic,  though  the  altruistic  character  of  one  is  more 
direct  than  the  other,  may  conflict;   in  which  case,  choice   is 
necessary.    And  it  is  strange  to  note,  at  this  point,  that  just  those 
systems  which  lay  most  stress  on  individual  welfare,  that  is,  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  preservation  of  individual  health  and  the 
development  of  individual  capacity  are  advantageous  to  society, 
are  the  very  ones  that  also  defend  the  freedom  of  the  indi\'idual 
to  practise  so-called  personal  vice.    The  two  theories  do  not  well 
accord ;  surely,  if  the  individual  is  of  so  much  importance  to 
society,  his  vice  cannot  be  without  injurious  results  to  it.     Only 
when  egoistic  care  for  health  has  become  infused  with  the  higher 
altruism,  does  it  become  truly  virtue ;  then  care  for  self  ceases 
to  be  the  mere  means  to  isolated  pleasure,  and  becomes  the  means 
to  the  happiness  of  others  where  it  was  often,  before,  the  means  to 
their  misery,  and  even  their  destruction. 

In  the  evolution  of  higher  animal  forms  from  lower,  the  lower 
do  not  necessarily  pass  out  of  existence  with  the  development  of 
the  higher;  in  society,  however,  the  contact  is  close  and  con- 
tinuous, and  the  competition  unremitting;  there  is,  therefore, 
some  elimination,  though  a  very  gradual  one,  of  lower  types. 
The  lower  forms  may  exist  for  a  long  time  beside  the  higher  ;  in 
other  words,  society  as  a  whole  progresses  slowly  on  account  of 
the  immense  complication  of  relations  within  it.  We  find  it  includ- 
ing many  grades  of  altruistic  and  egoistic  virtue,  and  can  testify 
only  to  a  progress  that  renders  the  extremes  of  vice  and  cruelty 
less  and  less  the  rule  and  more  and  more  the  exception. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  further  consideration  of  a  point  not 
long  ago  touched  upon,  namely,  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
attained  by  certain  ancient  peoples.  Not  the  whole  race  of  man, 
it  is  evident,  advances  together  to  higher  grades  of  civilization,  as 
not  all  individuals  or  all  lines  of  descent  in  the  same  society  fall 
under  the  same  influences  and  advance  at  a  like  rate.  At  the 
present  date,  the  greater  part  of  Africa  as  well  as  portions  of 
other  countries  are  inhabited  by  rude  and  savage  tribes,  the  rest 
of  the  world,  not  classed  as  savage,  representing  very  many  dif- 
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fcrcnt  j^rnlos   anil    ph.iscs  of  ])rnj*rcis.     Aili-r   tin*    i^*:l^:•<     • 
(irccfc  l»y  RiMiic  ami  i»!"  Kdiim'  l»y  the  in:K>  ir-i-ii  Uu-  \   :•   . 
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the  other  hand,  lose,  in  constaot  contact  with  savages,  some  of 
the  humanity  which  they  have  displayed  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
nation.  They  grow  u«d  to  s^hts  of  cruelty,  much  of  which  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  prevent ;  they  are  roused  to  anger, 
hatred,  and  retaliation  by  acts  of  deception,  treachery,  and  cruelty, 
and  they  find,  moreover,  that  kindness  is  often  mistaken  for  weak- 
ness by  the  bloody  and  revengeful  people  with  whom  they  liavc 
(O  do,  who  are  often  used  to  respect  only  or  chiefly  the  brute 
force  which  can  compel  obedience.  I  do  not  intend  here  to  repre- 
sent the  white  man  as  the  incarnation  of  sympathy  and  humanity ; 
even  in  the  midst  of  society,  as  we  have  already  sufficiently 
noticed,  his  apparent  altruism  may  be,  to  a  large  degree,  the  out- 
come of  selfish  motives,  natural  tendency  being  restrained  through 
fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  gain  of  some  sort.  There  are 
grades  within  societies  as  well  as  grades  represented  by  societies 
as  wholes.  But  several  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
comparison  of  the  white  man  with  the  savage  under  circum- 
stances of  contact.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remember  that, 
while  the  white  man  is,  to  a  great  extent,  withdrawn  from  the 
control  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  secure  from  their 
judgment  for  the  time  being  and  with  the  prospect,  often,  of 
probable  security  from  it  for  all  time,  since  reports  of  his  actions 
may  never  reach  the  ears  of  more  civilized  societies,  the  individual 
savage  is  still  restrained  by  whatever  of  law  and  moral  sentiment 
exists  in  his  own  tribe  ;  his  vengeance,  whatever  it  is,  is  to  a  great 
extent  under  the  control  of  his  chiefs.  Again,  the  power  of  the 
savage  to  inflict  injury  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  white  man,  who 
has  all  the  implements  of  advanced  cooperation  at  his  disposal. 
The  mere  love  of  power  always  presents  a  temptation,  and  pleasure 
in  demonstrating  superiority  is  a  common  human  emotion.  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  considered  that  the  opportunities  for  selfish- 
ncss  afforded  on  the  borders  of  civilization  are  likely  to  attract,  in 
the  majority,  just  those  men  whose  social  ties  and  social  instinct 
are  weakest,  whose  greed  perceives  here  the  opportunity  of  unscru- 
pulous gratification,  and  is  drawn  by  it.  And  lastly,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  not  by  any  means  all  the  individuals  belonging  to  more 
advanced  societies  who  come  in  contact  with  savages  use  them  with 
inhumanity,  or  even  retaliate  on  treachery  and  injury.  The  great 
differences  exhibited,  under  such  circumstances,  by  persons  whose 
opportunities  have  been  very  similar  is  a  strong  argument  m  favor 
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of  inherent,  innate  grades  of  altniiMn.  ami  so  of  hcrcciit.irv  t :  i;- 
acter.  The  same  is  true  of  the  f.n  t  that  the  (trcck^  ami  K  rr.  ir.i 
di<i  retain  mmh  of  their  nilturc  even  in  lontatt  with  I'twrr  ^m  m 
of  civili/atii)!).  hamhn^  it  down,  in  a  «le^rre,  to  this  ila>  .  an  :  ::  ^t 
their  ctimjiu'rurs  only  in  the  lapse  of  many  ^t-ni-rat:";!-.  i-...^: 
themsi'lvcs  up  to  this  U-vrl.  whii  h  was  attamt-ii.  at  l.ks\,  j  .wtt  .n 
ronntries  ri-movi-jl  fnun  «hrfi  l  contat  t  with  it  anil  '"■i,  »■  ::u\ 
ar^ue,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  through  tlu'ir  own  natural  (-\im  it:-:.  1 :  r 
general  analysis  of  the  amalgamation  at  the  l»i>r>lrr>  of  #  i...;.:  n 
still  remains  true  in  the  lon^  run,  however  imli\i<l<:al  ni\  i^v^  ^:.: 
individual  wliite  men  may  re]>resent  e\t  eptiiin>  to  it. 

Mr.  Stephen's  analysis  of  the  de\rlopment  «»f  alirui'^m  fr  .t:i  r-  .. 
ism,  while  in  the  main  true  and  one  of  the  mn^t   min'ite  .irvil.^-^ 
on  this  sulije<  t  lliat  we  iKi^se-^s,  opens,  thro'i^h  ii>  am":  u".**     J 
terms,  the  way  to  iiiai  i  urary  of  thought  and  to  errurs  >ti  !  .•    r^ 
into  whii  h  I  am  ii<>t  at  all  s;ire   thai    tin-  a'llliMr  di»-N   v..  \   !.      «-  : 
fill  .it  ■^■Mii'-  p'!:it^.     >iart:n^  \vi!:i  .m  iini-inil  'l*  .'i:;.:.  ■•;■:-. 
tliv   a-    M  !  :  il  "  !«■♦  Iiiu'   wiih"  t»!:i' r    ■..■ii!;.  ni    '.1:;:^      !:.•      ^.    ■ 
intrl'.'-Mi  il  I   'Mij-ri  li'ii'Mii  of  iJirii   tni"l.  ■:.-.    i";  ;    i-  ^r.    -\  •    .  ■  .■ 
til  it  ^\  111]' iiiiv  >ti  liii-  •N'liM"  II). i\  ij  it    i;- ..i   i!:rt    !'\  '.       •: 
11^'  -  tin"  ^  i:i:c-  w    r  !  .iU"».  Liter  111  t:-.'-  an  il\  •.-.  ;:i  !:.•    :    ^  .'  : 
aii'l  .Il    *  ■:ii«-    p  •::.!^    .ippr.ils   to    1  •  iril- 1:'!'!    !:.r    •^*i    :i  •   .:    :  .  ■ 
tli.it.  .1'  \\\K  II-  !.   I  -;in.l.ir  aiM!»u:.!\  :!i  Ti.e  ■>«■    ■!  •■  •    w    r  . 
i«r  •'  -11   r :!  I  !:  -l."  in  \\\v  ^wwv  \  i-hm  •  ;    ■:,.  ii.*  \\  •  ..r\     ■  .  ■..-  •     • 

111!  I  !:.•    in.  l  KK-'  •  t  .1  ■  ■■  rtir:^'  tiif  ii-  -r  11  .'.  .i :  i'.;  -ii  ■  ■:  .:.:■     ■    ■. 
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oboUeal  peruenion  of  pleasure  in  another's  pain."  ^  "The 
pven  by  your  pain  may  simply  induce  me  to  shut  my  eyes. 
%arisee  who  passed  by  on  the  other  side  may  have  disliked 
G^t  of  the  wounded  traveller  as  much  as  the  good  Samaritan. 
d,  the  sight  of  sufTering  often  directs  irritation  against  the 
».  Dives  is  often  angry  with  Lazarus  for  exposing  his  sores 
;  a  respectable  mansion,  and  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to 
illogically  perhaps,  that  the  beggar  must  have  cultivated 
Jsery  in  order  to  irritate  the  nerves  of  his  neighbors.  To 
:he  order:  'Take  away  that  damned  Lazarus/  may  be  as 
il  an  impulse  as  to  say  :  '  Give  him  the  means  of  curing  his 
Ms.'"*  "  To  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  sentient  being  is  to 
e  that  it  has  feelings  which  may  persist  when  I  am  not  aware 
;m.  A  real  belief,  again,  implies  that,  at  the  moment  of 
,  I  have  representative  sensations  or  emotions  corresponding 
se  which  imply  the  actual  presence  of  the  object.  Again,  a 
lal  object  has  an  interest  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  condition  of 
kind  of  feeling,  and,  when  the  sympathies  are  not  concerned, 
me  feeling  of  my  own,  whether  implying  or  not  implying 
>retaste  of  the  future.  To  take  any  interest  in  any  material 
t,  except  in  this  relation,  is  unreasonable,  as  it  is  unreason- 
to  desire  food  which  cannot  nourish  or  fire  which  cannot 
.  I  want  something  which  has  by  hypothesis  no  relation  to 
ants.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sentient  object  so  long,  and 
lO  long,  as  I  do  not  take  its  sentience  into  account.  But  to 
ihe  sentience  into  account  is  to  sympathUc,  or  at  least  the 
ithy  is  implied  in  the  normal  or  only  possible  case.  The  only 
tion  necessary  for  the  sympathy  to  exist  and  to  be  capable 
fore  of  becoming  a  motive,  is  that  I  should  really  believe  in 
iject,  and  have,  therefore,  representative  feelings.  To  believe 
S  to  feel  for  it,  to  have  sympathies  which  correspond  to  my 
Mntations,  less  vivid  as  the  object  is  more  distant  and  further 
the  sphere  of  my  possible  influence,  but  still  real  and  there- 
tffective  motives.  Systematically  to  ignore  these  relations, 
is  to  act  as  if  I  were  an  egoist  in  the  extremest  sense,  and 
that  there  was  no  consciousness  in  the  world  except  my  own. 
eally  to  carry  out  this  principle  is  to  be  an  idiot,  for  an  essen- 
art  of  the  world  as  interesting  to  me  is  constituted  by  the 

'  "  The  Science  of  Ethicf,"  pp.  238,  139.     The  italics  are  mine. 
■  Ibid.  pp.  34^,  343- 
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feelings  of  other  (■•m^rimis  n;:riUs.  au'l  I  •  in  f»nly  ifTn-rr  !•■' 
cxistenre  at  the  «.n«»i  of  Iif»in^  all  the  iniell:f:fni  e  mfiuh    :  •: 
gni^hiN  me  frinn  ihr  li»wer  annual."'     A  Minilir  wsc  -tf  th*-  m  • 
*•  i«liiil  "  oMiir-*  in  the  tollowin^  |MsN.ij:e  with  ri-janJ   !  •  i).*-  :  .. 
tinns  of  moral  attion  to  t  onvp  tion  :   **  It  i>  a  *>Mh|ile  *•!  «    :  •• 
fift  that  a  man  a<  t^  r rightly  iir  wron:;ly  in  a  i:i\rn  <  .i-*r,  a:.>i  ;  :. 
which  may  he  pruvnl  to  hnn  ;  anil,  ti:nh»r.  tii»'u'h   il.r  jr  .  i  m. 
1>e  thrown  .iway  it'  hf  i>  a  nior.Li  iih>i(.  that  in,  entirt  '.v  w:i'.  >.:  *- 
ca|uritir^  up. in  whii  h  iiii>rahty  i^  toimiled,  th*;  pr^xf  i*  ••::r  » 
mn-jl  always  aff<*<  i  h:>  c  Ii  irai  if r  it"  wr  >*ii|i|Nist'  ihr   !r  ;!;i  : 
assimilate!  1,  an<l  not  ihr  v.  ilial  f  iriipila  to  !k*  mrifv\  i'-ar:.*  1 

m'^fxii  tt'nJuit  /I   /.'  /r./'f/  /.'  //■  w,  /,//  tn  t'nf  n-  'wri.'.'.  .    r  r.r-*!. 
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ithor  himself  finally  &lls  into  the  error  following  upon  a  confi- 
on  of  the  various  meanings,  and  comes  to  assert  what  he  else- 
here  distinctly  denies,  namely,  the  normal  connection  of  isrellect 
id  morality,  of  the  comprehension  of  suffering  with  that  form  of 
rmpathy  which  issues  in  altruistic  action.  The  problem  is  an 
iteresting  one,  and  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  look  into  it  a  little 
irther. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  books  have  been  written 
I  which  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  the  general 
hysical,  and  especially  the  cerebral,  and  so  the  intellectual  in- 
;riority  of  a  large  number  of  criminals.  There  may  be  a  dififer- 
Qce  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  exact  weights  and  measures 
xcept  in  so  far  as  they  demonstrate  an  actual  ner\'ous  deformity 
f  some  sort ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  cases  examined  for 
istinctly  cerebral  defect  are  too  few  to  admit  of  the  formation  of 
ny  universal,  definite,  theory  or  law.  But  some  degree  of  ira- 
ortance  must  assuredly  be  attached,  by  the  unprejudiced  reader, 
3  the  more  purely  psychological  evidence  obtained  in  many  cases, 
s  well  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  brain-disease  often 
3und  in  the  direct  Hne  of  descent.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  some 
{ the  photographs  issued  with  Lombroso's  "  L'Homme  Criminel," 
lOt  more  than  a  glance  is  needed  to  convince  one  that  the  pos- 
essors  of  such  heads  and  faces  cannot  be  normal  men  and 
romen.  To  this  testimony  from  the  criminologists  may  be  added 
hat  of  many  eminent  specialists  in  mental  diseases,  whose  evi- 
lence  goes  to  show  the  degeneration  of  the  moral  sense  in  cases 
>f  brain-disease.  Maudesley  says,  for  instance,  of  moral  feeling  : 
'  Whoever  is  destitute  of  it  is,  to  that  extent,  a  defective  being ; 
te  marks  the  beginning  of  race-degeneracy;  and  if  propitious 
ifluence  do  not  chance  to  check  or  to  neutralize  the  morbid 
endency,  his  children  will  exhibit  a  further  degree  of  degeneracy, 
nd  be  actual  morbid  varieties.  Whether  the  particular  outcome 
>f  the  morbid  strain  shall  be  vice,  or  madness,  or  crime,  will 
lepend  much  on  the  circumstances  of  life."  "  When  we  make  a 
cientific  study  of  the  fundamental  meaning  of  those  deviations 
rom  the  sound  type  which  issue  in  insanity  and  crime,  by  search- 
Qg  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  their  genesis,  it  appears  that  these 
orms  of  human  degeneracy  do  not  lie  so  far  asunder  as  they 
ire  commonly  supposed  to  do.  Moreover,  theory  is  here  con- 
irmed  by  observation ;  for  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  those  who 
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have  made  criminals  their  slinly,  that  they  ofifniimri  *i»r:nj  rr 
famiUcs  in  whirh  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  Munc  alhcil  r.i-  :r-  -»  h  k\ 
that  many  of  them  are  weak  mini Ir* I,  rpiieptii-,  ur  ai  i  :.r.!\  l:.^. 
and  that  they  arc  apt  to  die  from  di'»e.ises  of  the  nerv    ;.  '.\'- 
and  from  tulK-rrulir  di^^eaM's."*      To  the  liiit»«rv  pr  •;•<■:     :  ' 
Jukes,  iMiplale   li.ii  a]>pended   a   srries   of  tables  ^a:::^  *  r 
information  as  to  the  sttM  k.  environment,  and  present  i    r 
of  some  two  hiindretl  and  thirty  three  <  riiiun.iU  «<>fn'r.:::    ! 
various  crimes,  eat  h  of  whit  h  t  riine^  headN  a  M-p.intr*  !.«r       I  - 
lists  are  decidedly  intercNtini:.  parti*  'li.irly  ai  alt'i'rdii:;:   -:«   «> 
considerable  information  with  rc^aril  to  p<>yi  hiili».:ii  .d  <  r:  r:  * 
istics   and    environment,  innler  the  headings     "  N'l  ,;I'  •  !r  i  • 
rcn,"    **i)rphans."    **  Ilalntnal    CrimiiuU."    "  Kir-t    Mrfr::- 
"  Reformahle,"  •'  IIojK-lrss,"  etc.     rrom  the  t.iMr-  .•:  p.  r-  r:'  . 
we  remark  that,  in  the  "  Neurotn   Stm  k."  the  h;^*ir*t  j  *•:  r:  • 
(4"-47)  *>  riMi  iu'd   in  .irN'»n   ;iiiil   llir  i  riiii''*  .•^' :;::-•.    ;■  • 
I  riMH"'*   of  iinp'iUe,  .i-.   i»Mjiid»'   !•  fii-.   lij- 'ii,    wii.!*' 
jMT«  eiita^e  i»I   H'Mir-ilH    -.Iih 'k    in   t!:'-  u;...'.r    liim*- :    . 
e\.iii)ni«'iL     *•  I  In-^  «  Ihni-   rrl  •linn-'iiLp   !•■ 'vsfr-ii    ri*  r*. 
and  i  rniic."  ««.i\>  1  »'i^d  tlr,  "  risij"   pifil!'!  \\:'''t   ?:.»•    •« 
F.iijl  iriil.  w  :nr<'  •  tin-  r.tti'»  mI  ni'*  i!.'"  !■■  •;:>•■«  i:i!i.':  .' 
tllli'-^    .1-    i^fi'il    -is    ihr    ri!l'»    ill    l::i.ili'  ^    !•   i::t"    w:. 
ol    I  luidid,  iif,   if  Wf   !,ik«'   h.ilf  !:.••   ;    ■;   .'i'"ri   !  >    :• 
.»ii;l:>  \\\i\i  \\  ^  ippiv  ill'"  •    irivii  I  in-  ■:,',  »■■     ■  i!l  •  ..      • 
lijiii::''*  in   i\i  e-«^  Ml  t:.«    hijli  pr-i;- ■:•    '"i    ■!   •■■v-*.' 
I»:^'i.ili-   l;l!'i' r  'I  ■.■•!•  N  !:':ji  1  »r.   I'.f  :■  •■    1'     -u-    :i.  -    '. 
(i't.'Til    ^r.^■lr^  'il   N-.'.!i!i'!.   li.i-   f  •!!    a.-:^-   \i-  ri'.^ 
.1*   j  ;  iiiiT.i'i- »■  A.!:.  I  i:!i.-.!i  iN.  .if  I  :j'-.'.i  :i  \.  ,:  ♦'  ^'..i::  i;-.^-.  ! 
tl.il  I.;:.'-  Hi  ?•  :i  .ir-    ■  t  -iM!-  is-r  '.::*.•  !!•  ■  '..  '.  ■■.:  V.  it  .\'.\  .:r.    ■  ^ 
• ':n:.  r;j  "       It      1:.  •ii'-ri    '^iv-     I'-i       "  i:i    ^'.'.    -iw    *\ 
li.i".  f  !i'-'.  ■  !     '  •  ■;      ;•    i  -tM    n  I  ■;:ir.!  i!:    M   '  I   :r.    r"  .  t      ;  ;       ■ 
I  \*  :l*i-        .";    '.'  ••    I"   .'  "Il    r*'  Ml   '  \  r;i.'.  iT:  '?".^      :   ' '       :  r  -    ■ 
•  !:••  r  ■  r-        ^-  iri  f  Iv  ■  ■:••■     I  "■  :..  •  t*i  '•■    >  i    1  •     ■"         *     ■ 
|i  :    i!-:;      •  •  \  ■  i\     ■:.'  ifi  ■  I    !■.'■  '       :■.    .  ■   M    !'■  ■  :    '.      •  ■; 
t).'-  -.*  ■■  ■!■  :  •  ■  III'"  j^  :;..ir  1  :•■  •      "  1  J  ■■.  •   '-  i  ■»  -■:■;-  :*.'   .  . 
d.  '■  t  ■•■  !  !:  fi.'" 
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of  their  criminality^  it  is  generally,  as  a  matter  of  (act,  a  cumulative 
growth,  vicious  acts  appearing  now  as  condition,  now  as  result,  in 
its  increase.  Vice  is  directly  connected  with  disease,  and  crime 
against  others,  even  where  it  does  not  itself  directly  involve  \ice,  is 
still  likely  to  he  connected  with  it,  since  the  man  who  is  immoral 
in  one  direction  is  not  hkely  to  be  restrained  from  immorality  in 
what  is  ordinarily  considered  a  direction  of  lesser  i»Tong ;  and  the 
self-gratification  of  vice  always  presents  a  temptation  to  the  man  of 
coarser  fibre.  Dugdale  notices  that  pauperism  often  app^ears  in 
the  younger  members  of  a  family  where  crime  appears  in  the  elder 
branches,  his  explanation  being  that  crime  is  a  sign  of  comparative 
vigor,  pauperism  of  greater  physical  weakness. 

We  have  found  some  connection  between  intellectual  inca- 
pacity and  moral  lack  in  the  shape  of  crime,  but  the  cases  are 
extreme  ones.  The  question  is  not :  Are  the  extremes  of  crimi- 
nality connected  with  mental  incapacity?  but.  Is  the  power  of 
intellectual  comprehension,  is  intelligence,  always  associated  with 
sympathy  and  altruism  ?  Is  the  connection  of  these  two  general  ? 
Or,  conversely :  Is  lack  of  sympathy  and  altruism  in  general  a 
sign  of  mental  incapacity,  of  the  power  of  comprehension  for 
another's  suffering? 

The  individual  may  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  endowed  with 
a  certain  basis  of  tendency,  which,  as  coordinate  with  a  nen'ous 
organization  that,  as  organization,  is  of  definite  nature,  is  also  defi- 
nite. I  do  not  intend,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  lay  especial  stress  on 
the  physical,  as  distinguished  from  the  [^ychical ;  merely,  it  is 
convenient  for  reference.  The  individual  character  and  life  must 
be  the  continual  progressive  issue  of  this  basis  of  tendency  or 
capacity  and  the  developing  and  modifying  factors  of  environ- 
ment. Individuals  will,  therefore,  but  in  very  different  degrees  and 
manners^  reflect  the  moral  standard  of  the  society  as  organization, 
the  class,  and  the  family,  to  which  they  belong,  the  im[K>rtance 
assumed  by  the  class  or  family  relations  being  according  to  the 
closeness  and  duration  of  association,  and  the  natural  aptitude  of 
the  individual  for  one  or  another  sort  of  influence.  Aside  from 
altruistic  considerations,  the  individual  will  find  it  to  his  arlvantage 
to  conform  to  the  standards  of  these  environments,  at  least  in  a 
considerable  degree.  The  standards  may,  however,  conflict,  so 
that  there  is  also  a  conflict  of  advantages.  Moreover,  circum- 
stances may  arise  such  that  conformity  to  all  or  any  of  these  stand- 
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arfis  ]ircM-nt^  mu(  li  ^tc.iUt  (li.vidvanta^c  tii.in  .1  Iv.m!  i^*-.  r. 
grtMi  N.u  rilK  (',  whii  h    m.iy  n-.n  h    i-vt-ii   i-i    )>iT«<>:i.ii  •:•    t  . 
Hut  whik*  .1  siii;;U*  anti  NiM  i.il   ;irl   in  avi-ri   j^r^-'Tiil   ■:•-•: 
m.iy  iiivulvi-  ^rr.itt.T  aiK.inti^c  lo  llu*  iiiilivii!  i.i!.  .i'»  \:i'   :• ;  : 
an  a<lvaiit.i;:r  nvrr  ilciili.  aiiil  mIiiU-  nui  h  an  .i>  :  1^  n\  r-^  asi  . 
iii\ic  antl  lrs>  a  iliNa'ivanta^r    a^  il  Mjviil\r«.  \r^^  «   .:i::ii  t  a  .'  .  ^ 
stamlirtU  (it  ii  i^  the  thfll  nt  tntNi.  t'nr  ni>t.ini  r.  r  «!:.■  r  '.:.^\ 
<lt'r ).  .iny  <  'ntiiiMci!  (inirM*  nf  inmc  in  v)  <  allrij  1  .;:.:.    >:  « 
niM'.l  \h-  atirnliil  with   ui  my  ri'^kt  t-i  llu-  rvil  il  •  r.  ..:.i  j  • 
gam   may   niran   tuiurc   Ics^  <>t'  a   niii<  h   hi^fn  r  <!t^r' r        I 
conthi  tin^  \\n\\  ;:iiu-ral  mm  la!  ^tan(IaIlI^  arc  i'-:;j>r;c- !    *-%   - 
tif'*  whii  h  arr  lai;:*"r  a^  thr  ««»nlhit  i^  j:ri- jirr    n  !•.».•   ♦■.♦•  • 
stall-.      Thf  imlivj  liial  who  liy>  hiiU'«i  it  haMi-  in  li  „' 1!   j.   ■:.- 
or  s<Miil  iiNirai  i^ni  i^  fioh^h  .l^  will  .1^.  in\(r\  rn'n%  •   i«'^ 
(if  I ' '"iM'.  it  il  ii«i'*'.il»lt'  that  hi"*  «  uMihh  t  ni  i\  rs".**   iN  >% r  !■  '• 
••!  t'Miar  !-i  .i>  \\''!l   In  ih  it   1?  fi:  *\  ft!i  Im-Iiw  tic  -r.       !'.  .*  w      ■: 
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mistaking.  The  wisest  men  make  many  mistakes  in  calculating 
the  results  of  their  action.  Again,  the  cleverer  a  man  is,  the 
greater  is  his  power  to  cope  with  the  risk  of  detection  and  to 
avoid  it.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  single  individual  cannot 
hope  to  compete  continually  with  the  organized  action  of  all 
society,  and  that  the  criminal  must,  at  times,  submit  to  some 
degree  of  punishment,  even  if  escaping  its  worst  phases.  But  if 
he  feels  no  shame  at  the  disgrace  of  the  punishment,  it  may  not 
mean  to  him  the  greater  disadvantage. 

But  here  we  come  round  to  the  altruistic  and  moral  emotions, 
for  shame  is  present  only  where  the  individual  has  a  desire  to 
please,  and  is  pained  at  the  disapproval  of  others  ;  that  is,  shame 
implies  and  requires,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  exists,  social  and 
altruistic  capacity.  Furthermore,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
concept  of  "  advantage,"  we  find  that  it  is  as  relative  as  that  of 
"  end,"  and  will  be  judged  according  to  the  individual  predilec- 
tions ;  to  the  non-sympathetic,  shameless  man  it  is  an  advantage 
to  "  get  on  "  at  whatever  cost  to  others ;  to  the  moral  man  no 
gain  appears  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  principle.  And,  as 
there  are  all  degrees  of  altruism  in  the  bases  of  character  of  differ- 
ent individuals,  so  the  advantage,  in  any  particular  case,  will  lie  at 
very  different  points  according  to  the  individual  mind  reflecting 
on  it.  Only  the  general  truths  may  be  asserted,  that,  even  to  the 
man  of  less  than  the  average  moral  aptitude,  great  punishment 
must  appear  a  disadvantage,  while  even  to  the  man  of  considerable 
moral  principle  death  for  the  sake  of  his  convictions  is  a  thing  to 
be  hesitated  at. 

We  may  return  to  view  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  general 
facts  of  social  evolution.  We  found  that  only  the  general  asser- 
tion could  be  made,  that  the  advantages  of  cooperation,  the  dis- 
advantages of  strife  and  discord,  increase  with  the  closer  relations 
of  men,  and  that  the  adoption  of  cooperation  follows  this  line  of 
advantage  by  individual  choice,  and  by  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  less  social  as  the  less  fit,  labor,  the  latter  tending  grad- 
ually to  disappear  leaving  the  field  to  the  more  social.  Thus  the 
whole  progress  is  the  result  of  the  will  of  the  human  being,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  forces  of  nature;  it  is  only  as  the  individual 
chooses,  that  progress  is  possible  But  lower  types  survive  long 
beside  the  more  progressive,  higher  ones.  The  individual  is  not 
so  reasonable  tha*^  he  always  perceives  his  own  more  enduring 
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From  still  another  point  of  view,  we  may  look  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  man  as  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral  one.  We  may 
count  the  continual  gain  of  new  experience,  and  the  variation  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  will  in  accordance  with  knowledge,  as  adjust- 
ment to  new  elements  of  the  environment,  and  so,  as  organic 
progress.  Since,  indeed,  knowledge  and  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge to  more  and  more  distant  and  more  and  more  complex  and 
general  ends  is  just  what  we  designate  as  higher  reason  in  man  as 
compared  with  other  animal  species,  we  cannot  logically  regard 
the  further  progress  of  this  same  sort  in  the  human  species  itself 
as  other  than  an  increase  of  reason.  Here,  again,  it  is  strange 
that  an  exact  line  of  division  between  the  human  species  and  the 
rest  of  life  should  so  often  be  drawn;  that,  although  we  acknowl- 
edge the  necessity  of  an  intellectual  evolution  having  taken  place 
from  the  lower  species  up  to  man,  and  recognize  this  intellectual 
evolution  as  the  concomitant  of  wider  adaptation,  and  although 
we  recognize  also  man's  continuing  adaptation  or  experience  as 
coordinate  with  progress  in  knowledge,  we  yet  should  be  able  to 
regard  the  human  race  as  stationary  as  far  as  reason,  intellect,  is 
concerned.  Evolution  no  more  stands  still  in  man  than  it  did 
before  his  "advent "  (if  we  may  still  use  a  word  denoting  a  definite 
i)eginning,  of  the  evolution  of  a  species).  And  the  reality  of  an 
intellectual  evolution  at  the  same  time  with  the  moral  evolution 
being  acknowledged,  it  follows  that  the  two  must  to  some  extent 
coincide.^  But  we  have  again  to  remember  that  the  evolution  is 
not  on  exactly  the  same  lines  in  all  individuals  or  parts  of  society, 
that  not  all  lines  of  descent  may  be  called  also  those  of  progress. 
Sympathy  is  a  progressive  term ;  there  are  numberless  degrees  of  it 
represented  by  the  different  individuals  who  form  society,  at  their 
different  periods  of  development  and  in  their  different  moods. 
Nor  can  we  distinguish  between  natural  sympathy  and  "extrinsic 
sentiment"  which  may  interfere  with  it;  since  feelings  are  no 
septarate  entities,  all  sentiment  that  bears  on  a  subject  is  intrinsic, 
aiud  the  final  sympathy  or  non-sympathetic  feeling  is  a  fusion  and 
not  a  mere  mixture  of  the  various  emotions  which  go  to  make  it. 
We  cannot  assert  that  "genuine  altruism"  is  the  normal  case, 
even  of  the  present  period  of  social  development,  and  certainly 

^  In  this  general  and  limited  sense,  but  only  in  this  general  and  limited 
tense,  does  Spencer's  assertion  that  more  moral  conduct  shows  a  greater 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  correspond  to  the  facts. 
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out  of  account  the  psychical  meaning  of  the  actions,  and  this 
also  without  at  all  ''losing  all  the  intelligence  which  distinguishes 
one  from  the  lower  animal.*'  Nor  is  sympathy  coordinate  with 
interest  in  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  others ;  revenge  is  very 
normal,  yet  it  rejoices  in  just  the  fact  that  the  living  being  can 
be  made  to  suffer. 

ITie  irritation  noticed  by  Stephen,  as  sometimes  directed  against 
others  whose  suffering  is  a  source  of  pain,  is  of  especial  interest 
as  bearing  on  the  habit  of  some  animals  —  wild  cattle,  for  in- 
stance —  of  setting  with  fury  on  a  wounded  comrade,  and  putting 
him  to  a  violent  death.  A  recent  writer  has  attempted  to  explain 
this  habit  as  a  frantic  and  unintelligent  endeavor  to  render  some 
assistance  to  a  suffering  friend;  but  the  explanation  seems  improb- 
able, especially  as  we  find  a  corresponding  impulse  to  cruelty 
even  in  human  society  of  a  higher  type.  In  the  action  of  the 
animal,  there  is  the  possibility  and  even  the  probability  of  still 
another  impulse  —  that  excitement  and  exhilaration  which  seems 
to  possess  many  species  at  the  sight  and  smell  of  blood,  and  which 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  peculiar  pleasure  that  many  men  of 
coarser  sensibilities  derive  from  bull-fights,  prize-fights,  cock- 
fights, etc.,  and  that  doubtless  comes  down  to  us  from  a  time 
when  the  struggle  for  existence  was  continually  a  bloody  one. 
Just  how  the  two  instincts  may  be  related  in  the  animal,  it  is 
difficult,  from  a  human  standpoint,  to  say. 

Our  analysis  has  hitherto  omitted  all  definition  of  morality  and 
conscience.  The  words  should  properly,  for  some  reasons,  have 
been  defined  before  this.  But  any  definition  must  have  assumed 
that  which  could  logically  be  asserted  only  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding considerations.  The  definitions  are  involved  in  these 
considerations.  It  is  evident  that  morality,  as  we  ordinarily 
define  it,  has  a  very  intimate  connection  with  the  relations  of 
individuals  to  each  other;  and  though  we  may  conceive  of  a 
morality  of  the  individual  passing  an  entire  existence  in  solitude 
on  a  desert  island  devoid  of  animal-life,  we  become  aware,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  condition  of  such  an  imaginary  personage,  that 
many  of  the  ordinary  grounds  of  moral  action,  and  moral  judg- 
ment of  action,  are  wanting  in  his  case.  Such  a  person  cannot, 
by  our  assumption,  beget  others  who  may  inherit  his  psychical  and 
physical  qualities,  and  cannot  injure  man  or  beast  directly  or 
indirectly.     He  has  only  his  own  welfare  to  consider,  and  if  he 
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ening  the  whole  of  mankind.  Our  analysis  is  unable  to  trace  its 
workings  and  significance  in  all  the  complicated  relations  of  men. 
In  like  manner  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  in  any  particular  case, 
what  the  exact  course  is,  which,  in  view  of  the  far-reaching  results 
of  an  act  through  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  relations,  is  the 
right  one.  The  moral  decision  must  be  reached  through  a  con- 
sideration which  should  be  nearer  the  ideal,  the  nearer  it  comes 
to  a  consideration  of  all  results,  a  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  uncertainty  of  distant  results.  This  uncertainty  must,  other 
things  being  equal,  diminish  the  influence  of  considerations  of 
the  far  future  on  the  decision,  and  should  properly  do  so ;  although 
relative  importance  may,  again,  render  the  mere  possibility  of 
some  one  result  a  sufficient  reason  for  choosing  or  abstaining  from 
an  act  in  the  face  of  all  other  certainties  and  probabilities.  Again, 
the  power  of  calculating  distant  results  is  increased  with  the  growth 
of  knowledge,  and  man  comes,  thus,  to  obtain  greater  and  greater 
power  to  sha|)e  the  world  about  him  and  mould  his  own  life  to 
the  attainment  of  his  ends.  With  this  power  responsibility  is 
also  increased;  the  adult  thief  who  rears  children  to  theft  bears 
the  chief  responsibility  in  the  beginning  of  their  career,  and  a 
very  large  share  of  it  later  on;  the  experienced  man  of  the  world, 
who  understands  whither  he  is  tending,  is  much  more  responsible 
than  the  ignorant  girl  whom  he  seduces. 

The  highest  morality  demands,  therefore,  careful  judgment. 
The  factors  to  be  considered  are  the  complicated  relations  of  men 
in  the  society  of  which  the  judge  and  actor  himself  is  a  member; 
morality  may  thus  be  identified  with  justice  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  The  decision  is  always  a  difficult  one  on  account 
of  the  great  complexity  of  the  factors  concerned;  this  every  man 
perceives  who  endeavors,  with  unbiassed  mind,  to  discover  exactly 
what  the  most  moral  course  is  in  any  particular  case.  Some  one 
course  may  be  evidently  immoral;  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
decide  what  the  moral  course  is,  for  there  may  be  very  many 
courses  open  to  choice,  or  there  may  be  at  least  more  than  one 
other  as  alternative  to  the  manifestly  immoral  one.  Moreover, 
the  necessity  for  action  forbids  that  we  spend  all  our  time  in  reflec- 
tion and  choice.  Moral  responsibility  demands,  however,  that 
we  never  cease  from  the  endeavor  to  discover  where  justice  lies. 

A  certain  constancy  in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  constancy  or  consistency  in  the  action  of  the  individual. 
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give  rise  t«i  riTlain  jifTu-r.il  niK-s  of  (-onfl!:i't  tint  •!<•■• 
cluinfio  *«<»nu'\vhii  .l^  >•••  u-ty  <  h  iiii^r-*.  '^jn-ii,!   r:I' ■•  ■  :   • 
whic  h  su]>|»lcini'nt  iIiim*  ^nuril  riili>. «  h.iMi:r  «   'ii-!   i.v\. 
s«M■il•lit■^  t»l  ;i  ]iriniiii\r  s'irt,  \u\*\  t«»:;r!hi  r  \*\  "u'w  '.ii-    \  ^  ^ 
lx>niN,  iKTMin.tl  rrt.ili.iiixn  i^  in  \»iu!ir  a\u\  :>  •   'ii  :.'■  :    :  ■ 
Revenue   J**  :i  <liity.      In  sm  irin  .,  nj   .\  hi^ln  r  ^.-rt  r- •   \     •     ■ 
taken  fnitn  thr  lllll•l^  nf  the  iniiiMiIi.il  in  .ill  iiui*' r«     :    . 
tanf  (*.  .'it  Ifa^i  a^  f.ir  .is  tin-  ri-\rnj:e  « •in^i'«!«»  :n  ■!<  rri:!'  .     ■     ■ 
inoti\c  nf  uliii  h  < m  !••'  <!■  iii'iii^ti.itt  <1.      1  In*   I  r.S-.-'.'f 
still  kn<M  k  il>)v\n  the  in  m  \«lii  iii^ill^  hiin.  I>  :'.  }i'   in   \  !i    !     ■ 
a  in'inlrr.      Nut  milv  ilu*  n*  ,;  .n-.r-  iu«ir  .'ii!\   •■?    .*•-•.  ■:•:.■■■?■ 
viiijrni  f  is  (Ifin  iml'-il  t>i  tin-  i  iii/'  n  iM  .i  ^^  •  il'.- >1  «  ■-. 
fty.  .1  ( «Tt  lin  rfhiluliiv   in  tin-  n  1  tti'iiis  nt   i   <   ;■•  :  r 
nn«"-^irv  I-t  tJn-  u-ui  t    I  wi-llirr,  .i\u\  \U':-k  h-i-v.^'v  •     m»  *  * 
fHt  oisr  cr*'!  ."Ti'l  ili-^li'inf-rv  i»  In-  ili^i  .   :i  „••  i'.  '  •,  !•  ^'  .!      .*: 
;in«l  -•.  :  il  I  "lit' mil!.       I  »:-!i-'Mi  .!\   '.:i  w-i:-!    :-   u    '    ■ 
l^lvil    •Lr-'Ji;   !■■.   I  iW    .i-   li:   •    i-i-    •■.    ■  l    .     ".   '     ■• 
I   I'^f'.  rt  '.■  :•■   ;•   I  ,  s:ii'  ■  i-- ; !i'.."   r  I  •!     •  "i.-  .:■."■•  \       ■    ■ 
«»lli»r  I      '«  ^\  ::■:'■   !'i'-   !.•■   1 -i  i!  ■■•■■,;    .'. 
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sideration,  to  assign  the  exact  reason  for  our  feeling.  We  may 
admit  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  lie  may  be  justifiable ; 
but  we  feel  that  these  occasions  must,  then,  be  very  exceptional. 
In  general,  it  is  desirable  to  discipline  ourselves  to  as  close  an 
approach  to  the  truth  as  possible.  If  I  lie  in  a  dozen  instances, 
in  what  I  consider  a  good  cause,  I  am  very  likely  to  lie  again 
when  the  temptation  of  some  merely  personal  gain  presents  itself. 
The  habit  of  truth  or  falsehood  is,  further  than  this,  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  intricate  relations  in  our  character :  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  the  facing  of  the  exact  truth  with  regard  to 
ourselves ;  cowardice  and  self-deception  with  regard  to  our  own 
traits  and  motives  are  very  common,  and  only  the  most  earnest 
and  constant  effort  can  enable  us  to  gain  that  moral  courage  that 
is  the  first  requisite  of  self-knowledge  and  so  self-control.  Any 
weakening  of  the  will  in  the  contrary  direction  is  dangerous. 
Truth  is  not  an  easy  thing ;  it  is  as  difficult  as  justice ;  in  fact, 
that  which  is  justice  in  action  and  the  judgment  which  leads  to 
action,  is  truth  in  the  premises  of  which  the  judgment  is  the 
issue.  We  have  most  of  us  known  persons  who  had  so  accustomed 
themselves  to  lying  that  they  seemed  no  longer  able  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  facts  and  mere  impressions.  Cer- 
tainly where  matters  of  high  importance  which  deeply  concern 
the  public  welfare  are  at  stake,  we  cannot  admit  falsehood  to  be 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  any  personal  gain ;  and  even  though  we 
may  find  excuses  for  the  failure  of  human  courage  in  the  face  of 
mortal  danger,  there  are  those  of  us  who  will  still  continue  to 
think  a  Bruno's  defiance  of  death  for  the  sake  of  his  conviction 
the  nobler  and  better  choice.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  this 
philosopher  might  have  contributed  more  to  the  world  through  a 
continuation  of  his  life  than  he  did  through  his  death.  But  surely 
it  was  one  of  the  highest  services  that  he  could  do  mankind  to 
show  a  superstitions  and  dogmatic  age  that  high  moral  purpose 
and  stead&stness  were  not  necessarily  associated  with  this  or  that 
religious  dogma.  His  death  drew  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and 
good  men  as  nothing  else  could  have  drawn  it.  But  beyond  this 
consideration,  and  even  leaving  out  of  account  the  desirability  of 
the  habit  of  truth  and  the  necessity  of  its  action  in  the  single 
instance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  other  benefit  we  can 
confer  on  our  fellow-men  so  great  as  just  the  assurance  that  they 
can  rely  on  us.     The  bitter  cry  of  human  nature  everywhere 
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repeats  the  faithlessness  of  those  on  whom  trust  has  liecn  «ukri . 
and  the  rescue  of  many  a  man  from  dc:>iuir  and  wj.>tc  «.*t'  lite  r.u 
been  through  the  discovery  of  some  one  soul  whi>sc  it  iW  i:A 
constancy  were  steadfxst  and  unchangeable.  Ik* lief  in  fther»  l* 
belief  in  our  own  jxissibilities ;  and  dibtniNt  of  (»thcr>  i^  lit^tr^^:  k4 
self,  at  least  for  the  most  thiMightful  and  intru^iK-ctivc  mrti.  I'r.c 
examples  of  such  men  as  Sm  rates  and  llnmo  staml  to  the  v  r'».i 
as  pledges  of  the  power  of  faithfulness  in  humanity,  'llio  ^rr  the 
ro(  ks  on  which  |H*sMmism  must  shatter,  and  the  {K*tra>o!  ir^i 
sorrowful  may  btiiM  their  faith.  This  is,  I  lK*lic\r,  the  ^lT'.i  ^.i 
our  vencr.ititm  fi>r  such  men  a^  the-ie,  who  di*tl,  n«jt  m  an  o  *u^» 
of  religious  emotion  or  under  the  h<»|»e  of  eNiM:«  lai  g! 'ry  a*  i 
reward  for  martyrdom,  but  faithful  to  a  tahii  fonvi<t^'n.  ^tA 
sustained  only  by  the  love  of  truth  and  their  ffllow  men. 

And  tills  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  vu  niii  e  ft  :  r 
indivi«liiaL  'I'he  ( ases  may  l»e  few  where  the  highr^t  *!.in.'..ir; 
can  drnund  i»f  a  in.iii  sm«  h  entirr  anl  final  vi.  r  ?..  ■-  .^  ••- 
inst.ini  fs  we  have  i'i«.t  nuii-d.  evt-n  tiin'i^h  it  ni  i\  i  -  '^  .;•  •  •  » 
s.uiifpe  as  the  htj^hcNt.  Hut  it  i^  f\i";i:»t  th.ii  s..:-,.-  .:„•■'■  : 
m1!  mh  llluc  l>  nfti'll  iKMi-NsaiV  to  llie  wtltifi'  i-l    -"•  i«:\.  .  ■  • 

evrr  iMi}»irtant  wf  in.iy  f  nn^i-Irr  tlu-  wril.ire  ••!  t*::i-  iti  :...  ;  .  .  • 
<  anri'it  Ik-  rr^it'Inl  a^  inure  nn]Mtrtant  than  tlu-  »'.:*fr  :  : 
whole  'if  siH  irl\  .i>  .111  .U::r(Vite  of  inanv  iiidiv  id  :.i!<.  t-r  *.*  :.  .- 
in»r»*  tiniHirtant  tli.ni  tin*  w<-llirr  of  a  lar^«*  nj;.i-r  -t  v  t 
tiii!:\)  !:  lU,  a  i  «»n-j  lir.iMr  |"'r!;»n  of  sHitM.  I 'n  Ii^,  •....:• 
(ji'^iff  .  ■!  K  ii  riti«  e.  w'i«  f'-  mil  ir^li  i  ■•nfli«  t  an  1  i  :;■  ■:•  r  »"  :.•  ■  »  «-:• 
bftwrrii  tiie  sat  riln  r  ni  thi-  siri^lf  iii<ii\  hI  i.il  a::  1  !'.*■  v»-  :.:  c  : 
mai)\,  t>i  .1  'iMf^U'tn  thit  i  .in  Ik;  dr.  :!f.l  iin'.\  .:■  •  ■!•":.:  ^  •  ■  !'r 
|i  ir'i'  r.  iF  <  If'  nuNt  in«  C".  ••!  tlie  «  ai«'.  I\'t\if.:ii^  'I'j-:.  "-  ■••. 
tlu*  li  ;!ir  i-r  "!  indlM'lial^  «'n  MutJi  '»i«!r'».  nh-  ••■  ir.tirr-'!*  *  r' 
on  lilt*  n  ii  :r'   'f  tin-  s.n  ritii  •  i  in-i  i->*-.fr\,  .i\u\  '.:.*'   it  -  .!:*      •   •    ■ 

s  II   r.fu  f.    \    t    \'..t'    >.H   \i-\\    .1-    .1    »*fl..Il*,    .In     Mi  !i     .t*,    in     s-'MJf     •       -'    > 

ti.'    •  li  iH' ••r   I'f  th'"   indiv  i>!  :  ill   •  •'!»•  iinr  1       It   i>  "itt:. 

til  4t  tlii-  n  f.p   '  I  !':i''  !:id.\  1  I  :.»!".  w!) '^f  jMt' fi  «t*  •    'i'!.- :.     ••« 
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it  were  possible  to  save  only  one,  the  choice  of  most  would  fall, 
and  fall  rightly,  on  the  philanthropist.  The  fact  that  moral  choice 
must  take  different  directions  under  different  circumstances  is 
sometimes  construed  into  an  argument  against  any  fixity  of  moral 
commandments,  an  argument  for  a  narrow  expediency.  It  cer- 
tainly establishes  the  rule  that  obedience  to  any  rule  of  action 
should  never  be  blind.  Nevertheless,  if  our  preceding  considera- 
tions be  correct,  the  uniformities  in  social  relations  admit  of  the 
establishment  of  certain  general  rules  which  the  moral  man  will 
follow  under  most  circumstances. 

We  come  finally  to  the  definition  of  conscience.  In  humanity 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  single  societies  of  which  it  is  composed,  a 
certain  moral  evolution  may  be  perceived  which  we  have  found 
reasons  for  believing  to  be  internal  as  well  as  external,  a  matter 
of  heredity  as  well  as  of  instruction.  In  this  internal  sense,  con- 
science, as  innate  capacity,  or  tendency,  may  be  said  to  be  an 
instinct.  We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  how  the  inheritance 
takes  place  in  this  case  any  more  than  we  are  able  to  explain  how 
it  is  possible  that  the  chicken  just  from  the  shell  may  pick  at  his 
food  without  instruction,  and  just  what  psychical  process,  if  any, 
accompanies  the  first  performance  of  the  act ;  or  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  sexuad  instinct  appears  in  later  life  as  an  in- 
heritance of  species,  and  why  it  acts  uniformly.  We  can  only 
say  that,  the  proper  conditions  of  stimulation  (which  are  always 
necessary  in  the  case  of  any  instinct)  being  present,  the  action 
takes  place.  We  are  unable  to  analyze  the  earliest  appearance 
of  s)rmpathy,  benevolence,  and  the  sense  of  obligation,  in  our 
individual  experience,  the  power  of  self-analysis  appearing  much 
later  in  life.  That  which,  when  we  become  capable  of  reflection, 
we  term  conscience,  consists  in  pleasure  in  forms  of  action  fur- 
thering the  welfare  of  society  —  forms  gradually  moulded  to  habit 
with  the  development  of  social  relations,  —  and  in  a  corre- 
sponding pain  at  the  realization  of  having  failed  of  such  action ; 
the  knowledge  of  the  demand,  by  society  as  a  whole  or  by  a  part 
of  society,  of  action  in  accord  with  the  general  welfare,  and  the 
sense  of  the  justice  of  this  demand,  constituting  the  feeling  of 
obligation  and  duty.  This  feeling  is  early  nourished  in  the  family, 
the  obligation  we  acknowledge  being  towards  our  parents  first  and 
foremost.  We  have  found  motives  to  be  often  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter ;  and  this  is  often  also  the  case  with  remorse,  the  pain  we 
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experience  al  having  f.iiIo<I  in  our  ciiity.  It  m-iy  mnt-nn  ir.  -;  - 
islic  clcuH'nl  uf  ri\:;rct  or  lircad  at  having  rcn«icrcil  «K;r«'.  .vr,  .^  .' 
to  |nIni^htIK■m  or  !i)?>s  uf  suine  Siirt. 

Our  wh«ilc  analvi^is  of  ihi*  (■our>c  by  whic  h  i  onst  icn*  c  i*  .■!-' 
opofi   trntU   to  Nhow  the   tnith   tif  that   whn  h    I>ar«:n   cIiit^ 
nanu'Iy,  that  the  nii>ral  instim  t  is  a  ilevelopincnt  an«l  ^*t^^:i.-~'.  ' 
of  many  speual  inMimts.     Hut  there  are  thoNe  »hi  «  i.*.T.  ■    - 
science  ti)  Ik*  a  r»|»e<  lal  sense,  an<l  who  ^ener.illy  mean  m  .■  :;  •-?  rr 
than  merely  thai  it  i^,  at  present,  an  or^jani/itMn  4»l  vj>  •:  :.--:r 
inMim  ts.     A  iliin  aiial<»^y  of  the  spec  lal  sen^e  tiriiins  ^T.rr:  > 
h.l^  part  in  their  rtini  epthui,  an^l  reh^tous  referent  e  i-.  ottcri  rr^  ' 
tt>  "  tlie  nri^in.il   ( nn^tit'.itinn   of  nun."      Hixt    cvi»l'.:'.i- n    i:.  «^ 
nnthin;;  «if  an  nrif^inal  i  (institutinn  of  man:    it   kn>««  t^.A 
a  f^raihial  developuient  of  the  human.     And  it   iiii:st   l<-  r-.r..  -: 
iKTed   that,  in  evnhitinn,  that   may  Ik*(  ome   inhrrmt  »:..-.  «.> 
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object  because  it  is  impossible  to  perceive,  without  omniscience, 
where  the  greatest  good  lies,  and  because  the  standard  of  utility 
is  a  changing  one,  cannot  be  regarded  as  apposite,  for  we  might 
as  well  say  that  a  man  cannot  endeavor  to  secure  his  own  health, 
or  that  it  is  not  well  for  him  to  do  so,  because  he  does  not  possess 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  intricate  workings  of  the  organs  of  his 
body  and  so  may  make  mistakes,  or  that  he  cannot  seek  it  to-day 
because  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  it  will  have  changed 
by  to-morrow ;  but  Mr.  Spencer's  later  objections  to  Utilitarianism 
touch  an  important  truth.  He  says,  for  instance,  in  his  '*  Recent 
Discussions  in  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Morals  "  :  "  Utility,  con- 
venient a  word  as  it  is  from  its  comprehensiveness,  has  very  incon- 
venient and  misleading  implications.  It  vividly  suggests  uses  and 
means  and  proximate  ends ;  but  very  faintly  suggests  the  pleasures, 
positive  or  negative,  which  are  the  ultimate  ends,  and  which,  in 
the  ethical  meaning  of  the  word,  are  alone  considered.*'  Stephen 
has  another  pertinent  criticism  of  Utilitarianism,  namely  that  the 
utilitarian,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  his  feet  on  solid  earth,  and  to 
assign  definite  and  tangible  grounds  for  every  conclusion,  is  likely 
to  favoT  the  prosaic  rather  than  the  poetical,  and  to  leave  out  of 
account,  or  rank  as  of  little  importance,  finer  sorts  of  pleasure.^ 
The  utilitarian  is,  in  fact,  liable  to  fall  into  a  similar  error  to  that 
already  noticed  on  the  part  of  those  who  claim  that  egoism  is  the 
foundation  of  all  morality,  present  as  past.  While  accepting  the 
theory  of  evolution,  the  utilitarian  fails  to  perceive,  in  many  cases, 
that  this  lends  to  his  terms  a  progressive  and  increasingly  complex 
meaning.  The  error  has  its  source,  doubtless,  in  the  fact  that  the 
utilitarian  school  represents  a  recoil  from  the  older,  superstitious 
Intuitionalism,  which  not  only  defended  a  doctrine  of  conscience 
as  a  sort  of  supernatural  or  half-supernatural  instinct,  on  a  plane 
above  ordinary  instinct,  but,  relying  upon  it  as  of  such  character, 
practically  denied  to  reason  any  authority  in  matters  of  morality. 
In  the  strong  reaction  from  these  ideas,  and  under  the  fear  of 
ceding  any  ground  of  advantage  to  the  enemy,  Utilitarianism  has 
gone  to  an  equally  inadmissible  extreme  of  disregarding  "  mere 
impulses  "  of  sympathy,  and  has  tended  to  reject  all  conceptions 
of  morality  where  it  was  not  possible  to  unravel,  beyond  the  criti- 
cism of  opponents,  the  intricate  web  of  social  conditions.  It  is 
for  this  reason  also  that  Utilitarianism  is  often  egoistic ;  in  the 

»  "The  Science  of  Ethics,"  pp.  375,  376. 
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attainment  of  altruism,  egoism  is  not  lost  in  the  sense  that  the 
individual  no  longer  seeks  that  which  is  most  pleasurable  to  him, 
but  simply  reaches  a  higher  plane,  so  the  fundamental  animal 
desires  and  instincts  still  move  us,  but  in  a  quite  different  form, 
being  closely  interwoven,  in  their  later  development,  with  all  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  with  which  social  life  has  supplied  us. 
The  advocates  of  a  "  return  to  nature  "  make,  therefore,  a  fun- 
damental mistake  in  theory.  Human  development  is  also  natural. 
The  same  mistake  is  made  when  we  are  told  that  we  must  be 
animals  in  practice  because  we  are  animals  by  nature,  or  that 
we  must  "copy  nature"  because  we  are  a  part  of  it.  The 
former  assertion  ordinarily  commits  the  fallacy  of  using  the  word 
"  animal "  in  two  senses.  The  latter  assertion  involves  the  fallacy 
of  first  making  man  a  part  of  the  nature,  which  he  is  to  copy, 
in  order,  then,  to  prove  that  he  must  regard  himself  as  some- 
thing outside  nature  and  must,  therefore,  slavishly  follow.  But  if 
man  is  himself  a  part  of  the  nature  he  must  copy,  one  may 
question  why  he  may  not  simply  copy  himself  rather  than  any 
other  part;  for  obviously  he  is  unable  to  copy  all  parts,  there 
being  many  antagonisms  in  nature.  I  have  heard  the  argument 
used  in  defence  of  cruelty  to  animals;  nature  is  cruel,  there- 
fore man  must  be  cruel.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  man  should  copy  any  other  part  of  nature,  than 
there  is  reason  why  the  horse  should  imitate  the  habits  of  the 
hog,  or  turtle-doves  take  example  by  the  tiger.  Necessity  may 
sometime  compel  a  choice  between  two  cruelties,  to  which  there 
is  no  thurd  alternative;  but  this  is  a  different  argument;  let  us 
say,  in  this  case,  that  we  are  so  compelled  (if,  indeed,  there  is  no 
other  alternative ;  for  this  argument,  like  the  other,  is  often  used 
as  a  convenient  excuse  for  mere  selfishness,  where  there  are  alter- 
natives) ;  let  us  not  employ  a  wholly  fallacious  and  misleading 
argument  which  opens  the  way  to  the  free  exercise  of  selfish 
disposition. 

Objections  are  often  made  to  theories  of  the  development  of 
higher  moral  qualities  from  egoism,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
derivation  is  degrading  to  that  which  is  best  in  man.  Some  color 
is  lent  to  this  view  by  arguments  like  that  just  noticed.  But  we 
may  question  whether  facts  can  be  logically  chosen  or  rejected 
according  to  their  agreeableness,  or  even  their  moral  utility, 
in  any  case.     And,  again,  some  of  us  may  fail  to  discover  any 
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particular  case  may  result  from  any  one  of  several  general  condi- 
tions of  character,  between  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish. An  absence  of  struggle  may  mean  simply  a  general 
weakness  of  character  which  makes  a  man  ready  to  yield  to  any 
and  almost  all  momentary  influences,  good  or  evil ;  the  agreement 
with  another's  argument  may  signify  absence  of  the  power  to  rea- 
son for  oneself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  mean  the  highest 
intellectual  power  of  unbiassed  judgment;  the  act  that  follows 
such  agreement  as  its  result  may  mean  will-power,  or  it  may  mean 
vacillating  weakness  that,  if  led  by  a  good  influence  at  the  present 
moment,  will  be  as  easily  or  nearly  as  easily  swayed  by  an  evil 
one,  the  next.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  persons  who  invariably 
agree  with  all  sides,  and  shilly-shally  in  a  corresponding  manner 
in  their  action,  accomplishing  little  or  no  positive  good  in  any 
direction,  though  often  positive  evil.  For  the  reason  of  this  fre- 
quent weakness  of  character  in  what  we  call  the  "good-natured  " 
person,  the  term  "good-natured  "  has  come  to  have  a  certain  idea 
of  mental  and  moral  inferiority  connected  with  it.  In  a  similar 
manner,  some  men  who  are  generally  called  "good  "  are  swayed  to 
a  greater  extent  by  tradition  and  lack  of  courage  to  act  for  them- 
selves than  by  strong  desire  to  know  and  do  the  right,  and  thus, 
very  unfortunately,  the  excellent  word  "good"  even  comes  to  be 
looked  upon  with  a  certain  degree  of  disdain.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  may  find  much  difficulty  in  doing  right  in  a  certain 
instance,  because  of  the  strength  of  emotions  that  would  be,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  morally  desirable  and  are,  in  themselves, 
admirable  even  in  the  moment  of  his  temptation,  although  a 
yielding  to  this  temptation  would,  nevertheless,  involve  great 
wrong.  No  one  could  blame  the  agony  and  struggle  of  the 
switchman  who,  in  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  rescue  a  pas- 
senger-train from  imminent  collision  by  switching  it  to  another 
track,  suddenly  perceives  his  baby-girl  seated  upon  the  rails. 
Strong  and  ennobling  love  between  man  and  woman  may  involve, 
under  certain  conditions,  temptation  and  struggle;  even  the  best 
of  our  impulses  may  not  always  be  followed,  if  we  desire  to  act 
morally.  Few,  if  any  persons  could  refuse  admiration  and  re- 
spect to  the  love  between  Phillip  Tredennis  and  Mrs.  Amory  in 
Mrs.  Burnett's  "Through  one  Administration."  But  not  all 
strong  feeling  is  of  an  admirable  nature;  the  revengefulness  of 
the  murderer,  the  vicious  lust  of  a  Joseph  Phillippe,  the  impa- 
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ticnco  of  the  const i tut ionally  belligerent  m.in,  .ire  r.  -:  *. 
praised,  l)iit  condemneil.  Stephens  arpiuinit.  ihrnt  t-. 
struggle  is  adjudgrd  an  element  of  \irtui»'.iN  i  h.ir.ii  tc:  .-. 
ea^es  because  it?»  al»M-nre  wiMiKl  show  "a  iKiei  t  in  **::.'.  :> 
oi  enjoyment,"  inrludes  too  mmh;  for  J.u  k  tht-  K:',  ;-- 
others  who  I'speci.illy  delight  in  « rime,  pii^M'^s  i.u  •:i!:i  *  ■  :  - 
ment  the  entire  absi-ni  e  ot  whii  h  in  otiu-r  nun  Mr  •:  >  :.  * 
upon  as  a  drfen.*  Sltphm  re^l  lU-s  his  |>-i<«iii<n  ::»  .. ■ 
form,  s:iying  tliat  "li  a  mm  rcsiMs  any  imlni  nni  ni  )"  •  . 
has  no  f  harms  lor  him,  hi<«  ait  tVns  not  pr<ivt*  \ir:':f-  .::.." 
inducement  be  sm  h  a7«  to  ajipral  onl>  !>•  the  vin  l^t  •:.  '  ::  .^ 
beeaust*,  in(  idrntally,  thoM*  i|ii.ililii''«  m«>ulilf  d  in  ^-.m.  n  ^- 
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to  iiior.il  siimulus  uri^t  <  oii^titute  all  mi»r.d  .ni^.iiii  r'n*  nt. 
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in    the   direction  of  anti-social  acts;   in  the  proiligatc,   it  takes 
the  same  direction,  but  in  a  less  degree;  the  original  savage  is 
stronger  in  him  than  in  the  moral  man,  who  belongs  to  a  later 
and  higher  type,  and  finds  his  pleasure  in  acts  in  accordance 
with  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  and  fellow-women.     As  the 
human  being  is  a  higher  development  than  other  species  because 
he   is  adapted  to  a  wider  circle  of  nature,  so  just  as  truly  the 
moral  man  is  a  higher  human  development,  because  function  is,  in 
him,  adjusted  to  a  wider  circle  of  conditions  —  to  complex  social 
requirements  which  represent  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men. 
Altruism  is  not,  because  a  later  development,  "artificial,"  as 
Barratt  calls  it,  any  more  than  man  is  artificial  in  comparison 
with  the  ape,  or  the  ape  is  artificial  in  comparison  with  original 
protoplasm.     Nor  can  virtue  consist,  as  Barratt  conceives,  in  a 
yielding  to  all  emotions,^  as  long  as  man  has  not  yet  attained 
the  highest  summit  of  morality  where  all  emotions  follow  moral 
directions,  without  conflicts  and  without  constraint.    But  neither 
can  morality  be  distinguished  as  "a  constraining  power  opposed 
to  instinct  and  emotion  in  general,"^  as  Stephen  at  one  point 
defines  it.      Struggle   and  constraint  are   not  necessarily  ele- 
ments of  moral  action;  kind  and  moral  action  often  follows 
upon  impulse  with  no  effort  whatever;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  basest  characters  may  know  struggle  of  an  extreme  nature 
when  the  directions  of  self-interest  conflict. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  origin  of  punishment  in  revenge, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  a  fundamental,  egoistic  instinct  of  self- 
defence  ;  and  we  have  traced  its  development  up  to  the  monopo- 
lization of  its  extremer  forms  by  society  as  a  whole  through  state 
organization.  It  is  impossible  for  analysis  to  give  any  adequate 
representation  of  the  workings  of  Reward  and  Punishment  in 
society,  except  as  we  draw  an  exact  line  between  legal  and  other 
forms.  But  such  a  distinction,  however  convenient  for  particular 
purposes,  is  obviously  scientifically  injustifiable  in  a  general  theory 
of  social  morals.  The  constraint  of  family  disinheritance  and 
social  ostracism,  of  threats  of  all  sorts,  of  vituperation,  of  disap- 
proval and  coldness,  are  only  higher  forms  of  revenge  or  punish- 
ment, by  which  men  influence  each  other's  action,  as  savages 
influence  each  other  through  physical  suffering  and  the  fear  of  it, 
in  a  more  primitive  and  less  humane  manner;  and  state  reward 

*  Sec  Ptat  I,  this  book,  p.  117.  ^  "  The  Science  of  Ethics,"  p.  310. 
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for  services,  praise,  and  approval,  are  all  forms  of  encoura^rmrnt. 
by  which  men  similarly  incite  each  other  not  merely  to  a  nr«:^r  \t 
abstention  from  undesirable  acts,  but  to  a  i>ositive  |»crfonuAn4  c  i 
desirable  acts.  With  the  development  of  sympathy.  |nini^hr.-jrr.: 
tends  to  l)ecome  less  brutal  on  the  one  side,  while,  on  the  »-t:.rr. 
the  less  bnital  forms  come  to  have  as  great  ml1uen«  c  as  the  :x>  ?f 
brutal  ones  fonnerlv  had.  Furthermore,  the  dMmc  t  cjli  ^U^.-a 
of  the  attainment  of  egoistic  ends  gives  pLice  to  the  itnpuUivc  rr 
action  of  the  sen*ie  of  justice  on  the  one  hand,  an«i.  on  litr  ft.%rr. 
to  the  readier  response  to  dis^ipproval  ami  to  the  deMrc^  i»t  ticr.rrv 
through  s(x:ial  predis]>ositions  and  affections  which  arc  move  a\:t^ 
istic  than  egoistic. 

liut  there  are  two  dianietrit  .illy  op{Nised  sihooU.  nnthrr    * 
which  i>erfectly  agrees  with  the  theory  of  will  as  stated  m  a  ]t: 
ce<ling  chapter  of  this  work,  and  both  of  whirh  nvay  thcreturr  ialc 
exrej»tii»n   to   the  theory  of  re«'ompen>e  whi«  h   f-Ml-m*   n.it.ri.  i 
upon  that  tljr«»ry.      the  one,  the  Mhi»»I  wJih  h  .i--.r:*   !:•*  '•'• 
n«)t  in  a  n.itur.ij,  Imii  in  a  siiperu.itMr.iI,  i»r  h.tll  vi|'tr::i:  .r  i!  ^  :•* 
may  ubji-i  t  to  the  ^rixnid^  in  puiu^hiiu'iit  .I'^'^iinr  !   i:i  "ir   •:. 
Ms;  thi^  Mh'i'il  1^  an-.werrd   by  ilu*  t!rni«in>tr.iti»:i     -l   l.'.r*    \  : 
ruMfse  iif  df'veloptiuiit  t.ikrn  by  rew.ir!  .md   j- im^hiurri!       1' 
other  SI  hool  in.iint.iin'<«,  on  the  frrn'in-l  th.it  luin  i«  a  \».\tx  >*i  r.  *  * 
th.il  there  i"»  wn  nn-rit   in  »  on^  K-ntii»'iHnf'»'.,  .md   t:\.it   r\ .. 
bnn^'  .»%  m'H  h  driu-nd*'nt   n|M)n  i»f^' mi/ itn»ii  .iiit!    x.«  .  .]   r    . .:  • 
mrrii  .is  diM-.isr.  <  »nn«it,  «>n  si  imtn*!*    ;:M'iiitI"».  U-   ;•  :r..sv  ^   ;•      ;• 
is  t'l  br  n«i!n  ri|.  h'lW'cvrr.  th  It  tn  in\  •'I'th**   i'!\i»<  .ilr*  ■■!*  :"••   •■ 
th.il  st.ite  jiMTii^hTiir'nt  i*  iiinstiti.iMr   \r\   wiflp  I   J-  :•  i-'-rv:.' 
ihrir  Mwn  I  hiMr'M  .  .in-i  ^^r  in  w  frnsrid  ll.«  ;n,  m  tli.'*  •     •  •.•-  • 

th  It  t)nv  I  \Ti  •*«   tr<  «  K  I  1  i;:ii   tli"   w.ll   i»|'  ihf   «  }i;I!    t  »     ••■    r 

h'"  tru-  r.^-;lt  III  ^M-iJiT  il  N..,  i.il  •  .inili!: 'U^  t::  in  th  .1   «■!   "r 
.i:ii!  *;.  it,  ni'»ri't\rr,  \\,r\  Vvm^'W'-^  .iff  Uw  :n  ■»!  I'linir        •-        » 
in  l"v*  I  h  i:n  »•!  « -»ni!;!!-.:is  j.r.nl  ;•  .'u*  !?)  ■>  »  li        I    if!*. •■•:..    -•     !"i 
.ir«    ;••.' •in>i'«trnt  in  lM«*!f  j-t.ii  tn  ••    \*   \' .•  \   \..t    .iii\    1 '.  i-n*-      -.   «. 
d"r»    "f    «  rjrniri.i;%  .   \^\r\    .ir«-   !    .   •  .illv    t-  -••:.  !r-i|   t  ».    j!    ::.-:.  -" 
"  I  '!:?:•  r  i»i!!j  X"*:  :n  -  •.■:mi'»ii."  !  •  )  i«  k.  J'\r  k:::'rr.  t.i  •.!  ^  ■  r  ,^.'' 

■  r  t  »  t^r  <  "!i:iiiM-  \\''.  I  .ire  sinl  I  i  )\.i\-j   r*  jj* 
?  .•■    V  :ri!::ii:    <•!*    t".'  .r    !« '1  .»■  :::r!j    •  •-.    ?■•■    • 
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show  greater  consideration  to  benevolent  than  to  malevolent  men, 
no  matter  how  great  the  public  benefits  these  men  have  conferred, 
or  what  aid  they  have  given  to  the  advancement  of  society?  If  it 
is  unjust  to  punish  criminals  because  their  acts  are  determined, 
then  it  is  also  wholly  unjust  to  the  rest  of  mankind  to  praise  a 
Bruno,  or  a  dying  Sir  PhiHp  Sidney  giving  the  cup  of  water 
offered  him  to  another.  If  good  men  might  be  criminals,  had 
they  the  criminal  organization,  it  is  equally  true  that  ordinary 
and  selfish  men  might  be  Brunos  and  Sir  Philip  Sidneys  if  they 
had  the  organization  of  Brunos  and  Sir  Philip  Sidneys ;  why  then 
do  ordinary  men  the  injustice  of  praising  and  admiring  such 
nobility  of  character?  Nor  can  a  theory  of  determinism  which 
refuses  to  blame  the  individual  consistently  lay  the  blame  of  crime 
and  badness  on  society  as  a  whole,  as  it  often  does ;  for  society 
as  a  whole  is  composed  of  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  equally 
determined  in  their  action.  Or,  if  we  choose  to  regard  society 
as  a  unity  then  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  as  much  the  product  of 
nature  as  a  whole  as  the  individual  is  its  product.  If  it  be  objected 
that  we  do  not  blame  nature  as  a  whole  because  it  is  soulless,  we 
may  inquire  what  is  meant  by  soulless ;  society  has  no  composite 
soul,  no  soul  except  in  its  individuals.  The  real  significance  of 
the  objection  is  that  we  cannot  influence  nature,  by  our  blame,  to 
the  production  of  better  characters ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we 
cannot  influence  society  except  through  the  individuals  composing 
it ;  and  here  we  have,  again,  in  a  nutshell^  the  real  reason  and 
justification  of  punishment  and  blame. 

The  Socialists  have  been  prominent  of  late  in  disclaiming  the 
right  of  the  state  to  punish,  on  the  ground  that  society  as  a  whole 
is  responsible  for  the  evil  of  individual  characters.  But  it  is  not 
noticeable  that  all  Socialists  refrain  from  blaming  non-socialistic 
and  conservative  individuals,  although  it  is  obviously  true  that 
these  are  quite  as  much  determined,  and  as  irresponsible  from  a 
detenninistic  point  of  view,  as  are  the  criminals.  Moreover,  even 
the  mildest  Socialists  advocate  the  measure  of  denying  food  to 
the  man  who  can  work  but  will  not  do  so.  By  what  right  do 
these  determinists  make  use  of  the  expression  **  can  but  will  not ''  ? 
And  what  right  have  they,  on  their  own  showing,  to  administer 
this  chastisement  to  the  lazy  man  ?  Surely  sloth  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  preeminently  a  power  of  will,  which  no  other  man  pos- 
sesses ;  and  siurely  sloth  is,  as  much  as  criminality,  the  product 
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of  social  conditions.  If  it  l>e  objected  that  this  denial  of  f;>x!  ?« 
no  punishment  but  merely  a  letting  aKme,  we  may  inquire  whr::^; 
the  stan'ation  which  UNed  to  \k  intliited  on  prisonerk  f'*r  v-.^e 
ofTenres  was  not  a  {Mjsitive  form  of  puni>hinent.  And  tt'  it  lie  '».  ! 
that  the  slothful  man  has  i(  in  his  fiower,  at  any  tune,  to  e^  ^-.^ 
stan'ation  by  l>eginnin^  to  work,  we  may  answer  that  the  ^wr 
says  to  the  criminal,  also,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  wi-.r!  .\% 
I>ena1ties  as  long  as  he  abstains  from  the  art-*  for  whi(  h  thn  ^r? 
imposcil.  Why  shouM  the  vindictive  man.  the  Jo^'ph  I 'hill:;  ;«r\ 
the  Jukes,  and  Kyrauils  of  the  future  receive  subtenant  e,  care.  a>i 
kindness,  in  hi»ine^  Net  apart  for  their  e?»pe(  lal  um*.  wiiile  the  nua 
who  is  merely  indolent  i*»  driven  to  solitude  and  the  r^^t^  a?>: 
herbs  of  the  forest  for  the  support  of  existence  ?  rerh.i|»s.  in  * .  :. 
case,  the  indolent  man  may  d.iiin  sot  iety'»  greater  iiulul^'cnt  c  :  * 
taking  t«i  i  rime. 

'ihcs*'  drterminists  are  vimeliine-i  he.ird  to  make  thr  j-.-^rr-  • 
th.it  til'*  jMiMi^hincnt  ••!' i  niniii.iU  i^wriuj.  bit  ih  it  jiiiio:.  ;,••  ■    ■ 
rh:!<lrf-ii  iirui  nuII  ]«•  rcNurtiil  t«»  1  ir  lii-.  ir  ■■^11  s.il^i-  .1-  w-  i    .-  ■  • 
th.il  i»f  N'»«  niv.  >m'  «■  li»t'ir  •  U.it.u  tcr  «  .lu  Ik*  li:-'  i;-;;:!*  «1  .in  I    »  ■.'   • 
by  It.      When  ^^^•  AtTwr  .It  thii  jUi  •i:i'»:>T'"ri«  \,  wi-  .:*  !  .ii  i:..    r      ■    ■ 
the  vih'»!f  nlip'«  :i  III  !■•  -.♦  it«'  |i  iiii'»?rMr::r  ••!   •  f;'ij.:i  .!>»        1  ..-  :•     • 
gr.iwin^  liiNN  j'.i^f.h  ij.iu  w!!li  iiri'^rni   ui't'i-i-U  ■•?  :•  i'..''rn' •.• 
this  lii-.^  ili'l.H  !iiM.  Ill' :*!p  II  ri!l\    .in  k!\/'->i.  I  t'k'-i   !;.»■   t   rMi   ■■! 
jcMi-)!!   t'l   piMi'*. Sill  Til   .ilt»»^ft!iir.      Im-tii-vi'Iitii  «■    ..    :f   .::■'-    .• 
bc*\'»:ji   j-rr-rnt  liw*.  .iiid  ilnn.iinU  thrsr  •  h-iiu'i*  .   :  .  ■.:     .  ::.•   .,  •: 

<it  ihr  W  "liilr  III  I'lt'T. 

I;i  t'.i*  h.:ii!  "t  '■  :f   in  ilv-i-.  iif  O.v  «"\"I;ti-  in  i.f  :x\  -r  '  "x .  « ■•  •■ 
rc;»'i!  :'.'■  inj;:r\.  iri't  'in  I'i.w*  r«il   ir  ':,r  \h\:,'.u::\^     •  •     .  «    •» 

.I'*  t  •  -A  ■  •  !i»rr.  Ml  tin"  pr  •'.  i?i-  ••  't|    in>  .r  lU  'ij.  If  •',  in    :ti      •■,.■- 
nil  !•>.  A-  iiii-l  .1  ^  jj.t  rrs  i!':r  il  1  I-  riii-Jit  .•:  .m  «-!r'n.-»i!  »'■    .  ^ 
w  iv .« ..»•'» '!'•  .m  in!-.Mi.i!i»'i  III  !ii»'  s::.»-r'w!  ;r  i!  -r  !r."i-.^   .    • 
I  M'-   ;  :i".!!.in  n^!^t  Im-  r- ;  !i' ■!  ti  Ml  i'-.-  !j.  J  jr;w       J!  :r  *■■         .    • 
th  il  wr  tiriil  II"  tl  «  \;-'  I  T..  r'l*..!  t'-.r  «.    ;  i-mi  i*  ;r  J  -.■;  '.'■  ••  r.  ,•    •       •  - 
111  '.\  If  I 'In  Jii.ii  tr,  it  1-  1  :  r  w':-.  r  W'-  '•  r.  •   n  ••  .-w  .  •■  ■!  •  .  .\  .       \    - 

t  I  I  !•  \   I  l    >\\*  h    in  •>;.'■  r  ■•    -Ti  1".  ■•  -  Ti-  •!  lit*  W'.t'"   ■;*        S    '    •■ 
•:     :.  .  :rj'.:'ii  it:.ifi  i.f   .i    .  :;  .  r'.  i'    •■  .  \\*  ■  si    wi-   i  »•  i.»-   •  •   ^.  -      •    »    ■ 
t?.'     .'.■    ••ti;.fi  hrni.'.j  I  \'-  ■  r    '■■  .    ■  •  •  .'  -fi-l  1 1\  <.■•■        \    r    . 
kT".  •?••!.   iM-!  -.•;»"  r-:-.!    -..       ■.    .-.    '■.■  r-jsr-Ic!   .-.     .•■.   .    ■•■.■ 
t"  •'!  •:»•      -  » •!     ts'l   hini.i'. '  rn.ir..  l-.ttrr  !:*.!r.l   ti   W   \'\r    --.r ';      r 
•  ■!   ^i   r.*  :  li  :r  :th. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  conscience  in  lower  animal  species.  We  have  found  that  some 
species  have  social  organization  quite  as  elaborate  as  that  of  many 
savage  tribes,  and  even  more  elaborate  than  that  of  some  tribes. 
We  are  able  to  view  these  organizations  only  in  their  external  fea- 
tures ;  we  cannot,  however,  in  most  cases,  suppose  the  species  to 
be  devoid  of  consciousness  of  some  sort,  and  consciousness  in- 
volves, in  any  case,  pleasure  in  accustomed  function  and  in  its 
constantly  experienced  results ;  the  two,  action  and  experience  of 
its  results,  are,  in  fact,  both  functional.  The  argument  of  incon- 
stancy, and  of  inconstancy  at  points  at  which  it  is  not  found 
among  men,  has  been  shown  to  be  absolutely  valueless  as  directed 
against  any  theory  of  the  existence  of  sympathy  and  '^  social 
instinct"  among  other  animal  species.  VVe  too  are  inconstant 
in  our  altruism ;  and  habits  of  altruistic  action  do  not  necessarily 
take  the  same  course  with  other  species  that  they  do  with  us, 
differences  in  social  organization  rendering  differences  of  habit 
necessary.  If  other  species  fall  below  us  in  self-sacrifice  for  the 
community  in  some  respects,  they  often  surpass  us  in  others. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  habits  of  mutual  assistance,  habits 
which  we  perceive  to  be  externally  altruistic,  must  also  be  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  in  many  cases  with  some  internal  cor- 
responding feelings  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  we  term,  in 
man,  altruistic  and  social.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  this 
conclusion  unless  we  deny  all  consciousness  to  other  species ;  for 
consciousness  must  involve,  on  any  plane,  feeling  as  pleasure  and 
pain.  And  on  the  supposition  of  memory,  and  of  the  connection 
in  memory  of  those  things  and  events  which  are  constantly  con- 
nected in  experience,  we  must  suppose  the  seeking  of  ends,  also, 
though  they  are,  probably,  in  most  cases,  much  nearer  ends  than 
our  human  ones.  It  may  be  true,  as  Professor  Morgan  thinks, 
that  animals  have  no  general  concept  of  ends  and  means ;  but  a 
general  concept  of  ends  and  means  is  not  necessary  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  this  or  that  particular  form  of  action  will 
have  this  or  that  particular  result.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply 
the  terms  "  ends  "  and  "  means  "  to  events  in  order  to  understand 
their  connection  as  following  upon  each  other  with  constancy. 
Moreover,  we  are  accustomed  to  count  only  our  own  ends  as  ends 
proper,  and  so,  only  our  own  wisdom  as  wisdom ;  and  thus  we 
term  other  species  stupid  for  not  understanding  just  our  wisdom 
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and  acting  on  a  line  with  us ;  but  certainly  there  are  plrnu  a 
human  beings  whom  we  do  not  term  wantm^  in  reaM»nm^  {Mi«rri 
who  seek  their  own  dcstnirtion  or  h.inn  niiich  more  Htii|i:ii!\  i.*un 
many  animals;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  :ire  m.iny  an^miii 
who  act  much  more  con!ti:>tently  for  their  «m'n  and  others'  wr.t^rr 
than  a  large  numlnrr  of  mankind  do.     If  the  failure  of  uthrr  ^;<ei  .t^ 
to  comprehend  our  language  and  understand  our  a«ti<in  i-*  t«*  > 
termed  stupid,  then  what  shall  we  term  our  failure  to  unilrr*:a'i 
their  methods  of  communication  ami  motives  of  ai  turn  ^     It  :« 
time  for  us  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  this  narrow  an:V.r';» 
morphism  in  which  we  are  accu>tumed  to  live,  and  t«i  real:rr  in! 
acknowledge  that  there  may  be  other  cons«:iousness  than  c»-ir  ^mn. 
with  (piite  other  thoughts,  feelings,  habits,  ends,  ami  motnr%.     It 
is  a  part  of  our  customary  egoism  that  we  prefer  to  cvait  K^^r 
selves  ;  it  is  more  gratifying  to  our  vanity,  a>  well  a'k  m<>rc  C'^nvrn- 
ient  to  our  conscience,  to  reganl  other  s{»ccies  a^  half  aut'inutK 
and  ln'ncith  oiir  sympathy  i  wc  thui  hive  ex«  use   fir   •:'..:i,:  \:.'--z 
as  we  like.     S*i  wc  <  all  thi*  ti^rr  i  riu-l  U*«  ansc  he  i-»  •  .irii-k  •:    * 
as  wc  ourselves  .irc  ;  we  <mII  the  fi»\  i  unniiii:  ami   sly  r. -i   '.\.r.^   r. 
auih'.i^h  for  hii  j>ri  y  ;  Iml  whrn  we  g-nmt  tti  t  ikr,  l.v -.n],.! .»  •:,ri'.i 
our  >\wt  1  il  )»ri  y.  we  c  .ill  mir  ai  tion  a  trriuiph  t»f  s-ij^r'.   r   ■■    -  - 
Wc*  tenu  ihr  lox  a  tliirf.  t-Ki,  when  he  i  ikr«»  .i^miti  i'tiiii    ..  *  ■    r  A'- 
ar*' <  >>niin'i  illv  t.ikuij.  iMd  vih.\i  we  t'»'»k  i»rj^ina!U.  Ir«'":i  ::.r    -^  i  •• 
Wii.it  we  nvard    .i^   nnJtt    .ii;il    ii^li!"i.j!i!i'   and  e\rn   .i-i;:..?  .■ 
o•.l^■*•■lve••  wr  rejir-i   .u  wrt»ru.  « r'ul.  ineui,  selfish,  'iri  irrr.j-.  . 
aMi'irrent,  .i:iil  \\i»rtliv  nl   .ill  i>'wii>[iiiiivit   iii  llie  Jii-rn.!-        \-   :  : 
thf  fiillir'.l'n'N*  until  dr  it'i  di<>}i!  ived   l'\  ininv  aiiitn.iU.  m* 
r«i;ir«l   thit   ai   heriii>?ii   i>r   w.^rthy  «»  .i    ..  !.ii;i.it: -n.  .i.r:.      .      •- 
muhi  iiltiii  !  »k«*  j».ii!i-rn  from   it      ll'w   ".Ii  ••iM   *c    ■::!•. •.:.*. ■ 
oili«T  xp.-i  If  o ''     Wc  .ir«'  ii'M  .i»  ■   i»!«»'n'"l   t'l  a'^vM  iitc  t*.i*   ■  r   !    ." 
fi'ti.M^'  ill   j-!'iNir«'   i!i  o:r  »!'.'■>.   »:!*'.   a   |»ri' k.M.:   ■.;•  .•!'  rir*      r  ^ 
w.»^^ '».:  ••!  t  111.  lit  ••-:r  «!•■;•••-!   i!i*|hin«lriii  \  .i:.-;   jmiti   at   :•  ;      -^ 
wi!:i  t':iH  .ir  th.ii  |.i-i   ;',;ir  jf.-!  .r-    .■!    >iii;i)il<T\       \  t  i.:it  tr*.  ■.:. 
f»t  !*ii-  huMiin  h  (ini  I'r  >•!»  !•■  tr  'ir   ;  nu  w.'.I  "»m   -h  «.:  »  !:.•■   ■ 
pr-'t  I  ;:i  !   H\in]«it:t\  .   I'-:!    '/..»      • ',    'wr    .;  :;m!    ■■:   !'.•    »*i.lr    '.  ■  i 
in   -^ '■».•     hfljilr^s.  I»  •;•■!»■-»    «:.::ii'.  \.\  i\    «   i:in  -!    '^jn-ak    it"    lr\: 
rre.'-    !    r    mhp  v   \l\    l  ;■■    i.:-:;i:j    t    '.j  :    .   !  ■  ■.•  ?J' s    lut    vli     :.    :' 
.III  i*'-T.Ti.'  »  imr-l  m  i''ir    hearts.     >':j  i:iie    an   u  ir  *anit>    ar.  : 
h  irl  .  •    Mf.lrjrs*  ' 

I.  '■  a:.   !■   ..|   .iir  anaU%i>  !.  i     •••;  ird  t-)  lay  cmpii.u^    .r.  I.a. .' 
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And  this  leads  us  to  comment  on  a  certain  disdain  and  contempt 
for  habit  and  custom  which  is  continually  arising  in  some  quarters. 
The  whole  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  the  formation, 
gradual  change,  and  spread  of  the  change,  of  habit,  and  of  custom 
as  the  social  form  of  the  latter.  With  the  progress  of  society, 
habits  and  customs  grow  old  and  must  be  discarded ;  but  only 
careful  consideration  can  show  us  when  change  is  desirable.  It 
is,  therefore,  both  stupid  and  foolish  to  inveigh  against  a  habit 
merely  because  it  is  habit  or  because  it  is  of  long  standing. 
Originality,  intellectual  superiority,  does  not  consist  in  a  contempt 
for  custom  merely  as  custom,  but  in  the  power  to  weigh  all  sides, 
to  view  a  matter  in  all  lights,  without  regard  to  its  age  or  new- 
ness, and  to  decide  on  its  worth  according  to  its  inherent  merits 
or  defects.  In  the  rebellion  from  the  slavery  to  tradition  as  such, 
the  opposite,  equally  unreasonable  extreme  of  denunciation  of  all 
existing  custom  is  often  reached.  Thus,  some  followers  of  Soc- 
rates, adhering  slavishly  to  the  word  of  their  master  but  failing  to 
comprehend  its  inner  meaning,  dispensed  with  all  the  social  usages 
of  their  nation,  and  despised  its  laws.  Of  late  patriotism  is 
denounced  as  mere  race-prejudice  founded  on  habit  and  associa- 
tion. But  all  our  affections  are  matters  of  habit  and  association. 
Doubtless,  patriotism  may  often  involve  narrowness  and  injustice ; 
so  also  may  a  mother's  love  for  her  child,  or  any  other  of  the 
forms  of  the  preference  of  affection.  However,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  mother-love  is  to  be  denounced  and  rejected ; 
what  we  need  is  not  less  mother- love,  or  father- love,  ^ut  a  counter- 
balancing sympathy  for  other  human  beings  outside  the  family, 
also.  And  so  too  we  do  not  want  less  love  of  country,  but  the 
infusion  of  it  with  a  broader  humanity  and  justice.  The  love  of 
a  mother  need  not  render  her  less,  but  may,  on  the  contrary, 
render  her  more,  sympathetic ;  and  the  love  of  country  may  be 
combined  with  a  wide-reaching  regard  for  the  welfare  of  other 
men  outside  the  nation  to  which  the  patriot  belongs.  In  fact, 
the  mother  who  is  incapable  of  peculiar  love  for  her  own  child 
is  not  likely  to  be  capable  of  deep  sympathy  with  other  human 
beings ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing lacking  in  a  man's  general  moral  constitution  when  he  feels 
no  peculiar  regard  for  the  land  to  which  he  belongs.  If  it  is 
foolish,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  to  love  one  country  more  than 
another,  simply  because  we  happen  to  have  been  born  in  it,  then 
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it  is  also  e(|ually  fuulibh  to  love  our  mother  dimply  lK'«.r:M:  ^ 
happens  to  be  our  mother,    'iliere  may  be  other  lands  as  gol 
as  ours,  and  possibly  there  may  be  other  mothen  as  good  as 
but  affection  does  not  reason  thus. 

Is  social  development  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  sympathy,  | 
is  the  increase  of  sympathy  the  cause  of  social  progress  ami 
perity?  Or  is  increase  of  population  the  cause  of  both  by 
men  to  companionship?  Or  is  not,  rather,  increase  of  po| 
the  effect  of  prosperity?  In  his  work  on  "  Recent  Discus^ioQS 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Morals,"  Herbert  Spencer  writes  of 
altruistic  sentiments :  "  The  development  of  these  has  gone 
only  as  fast  as  society  has  advanced  to  a  state  in  which  the 
ties  are  mainly  peaceful.  The  root  of  all  the  ahruislic  sentii 
is  sympathy,  and  sympathy  could  have  become  dominant 
when  the  mode  of  life,  instead  of  being  one  that  habituaUy 
direct  pain,  became  one  which  conferred  direct  and  indirect 
fits;  the  pains  inflicted  being  mainly  incidental  and  indiftct: 
and  in  an  essay  on  "  Progress,"  the  author  writes :  **  Social  piQg^| 
less  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  produce  of  a  greater  qnaatiff 
and  variety  of  the  articles  required  for  satisfying  men's  wants  ;  a 
the  increasing  security  of  person  and  property  ;  in  wi<lcmng  frre- 
dom  of  action:  whereas,  rightly  undcrstiNMl,  soci.il  prtyrrxH  i.^- 
sists  in  those  i  hanges  of  stnirtnrc  in  the  S4N-ial  org.intMii  «*.  h 
have  entailer  I  these  ri»nse«pienrcs.**  The  two  |ur.i^ra]ih«  .»j»j<*f 
contradictor)'  of  c.irh  other,  the  fir^^t  laying  eTn]ihaM»  u{'>>n  ••  :«rr 
conditions  as ^.i use  of  inner  change,  the  scconil  M^eimng  tn  rm^hj 
si/e  inner  conditions  as  rause  ;  tMit  the  terms  «if  the  sc(  crv]  -;-}  v 
tation  are  somewhat  amliigumis.  As  to  the  firnt.  Xt\  i*.  .  Mr. 
Spencer  full  justice,  he  corrects  this  a  little  tirlher  dmn.  tiSrrr 
he  sa)'^  that  "sympathy  is  the  concitmitant  of  gregani I'lsnrx^.  t'.e 
tw«i  having  all  along  increased  by  m  ipror.il  jid." 

The  rtMit  «»f  the  whole  diflii  nhy.  with  rrg.ird  to  cvir  tSr-inrs 
of  I  .itiNe  and  efl'et  t  in  sin  i.d  i!e%-elopment,  as  with  rr;;ir-i  :i 
our  theories  «»f  <  .mse  ami  etTct  t  in  other  parts  of  nature.  h'-%  ji 
our  ile>ire  for  unity  .in<l  Mniplii  it  v.  Instead  of  attempt  :::<;  t-3 
unravel  the  intri<\ite  weh  of  the  conilitionv  we  fix  imr  attrnti.»n  o 
some  one  feature  or  side  of  the  ppwess,  ami  regani  the  nh  »■> 
development  as  revulvinj^  round  this  pivot. 

It  is  easy  to  fmd  ex.iinplcs,  in  the  hi^torv  f»f  science  an«l  «>|Hn»««. 
of  the  errur»  into  whu  h  the  Luncept^i  of  i ausc  and  cflctrt  hj«r  ir>i 
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>f  the  repeated  recurrence  of  uncertainty  to  which  the 
f  these  errors  in  the  further  march  of  knowledge,  has 
instance,  we  find  some  writers  on  nervous  diseases 
)  the  view  that  insanity  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  a 
ing  to  a  violent  disposition ;  more  contending  that  the 
itself  the  effect  of  incipient  insanity ;  and  still  others 
at  both  violence  of  disposition  and  insanity  are  the 
general  diseased  state  of  the  system.  Ancient  schools 
e  traced  all  diseases  to  the  blood,  and  so  drained  off 
and  the  patent  medicines  of  to-day  generally  select 
organ  as  the  source  of  all  disease.  I  once  heard  the 
lat  a  certain  woman  had  died  with  grief  contested  by  a 
>n  the  ground  that  the  cause  of  her  death  was  con- 
he  added  that  deaths  from  sudden  mental  shock  were 
medicine,  but  the  cases  were  rare ;  another  medical 
sted  that  the  system  might  not  have  been  in  a  perfectly 
idition  at  the  time  of  the  shock,  in  those  cases ;  and 
n  seemed  a  little  puzzled  when  a  third  person  suggested 
ras  doubtless  a  physical  basis  in  every  case. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   MORAL   mOGRI-lSS  OK  TIIK   RACE    AS    SH«m*N    m    liriTQI 

The  necessity  of  the  constant  assimilation  of  sa^'a^cc  trA 
the  peopling  of  thinly  inhabited  areas,  rentiers  social  rvolgti 
a  whole  exree<iingly  slow.     Nor  can  there  l»e,  even  ii«  m 
peoples,  any  sniiden  lea])  from  savagery  to  iivilijui(i«in  .  m 
words  the  term  '*  civiliiuition  **  is  not  of  al»vjhite  Imt  of  coa 
tive,  pri>grrsnive,  im|M>rt.    Nor  can  we  sup|H»se  the  vKial  en> 
to  have  ln'cn  <»nly  outward  ;  we  cannot  stip]H>^r  th.it  o-ir 
dwellmi:,  in.in-f  itini:.  nuir    an*  rotors,   il    i\v  \   <•.;:!    hue 
Slid  Irnlv  tnnNportrd.  in  inf.inrv  «-vrn.  iiit»  i)k*   i:!;.!-*!   .  f  mi 
( ivi'.i/ iti«»n    l>v  ln(^ln^   «»i'   .i  (\irlvlc.in  wi^Viru*  «  t;».    .r    \'\ 
nuii>»  I  ••!  pr'-jri  th>n  in  tiinr  Minil.ir  i«»  U\.\\  l»\  wh:-  :i  ipr-.  pr 
1. 1  "  kiitH  k  r,i«  h  Milur  lilt')  the  ini'MIe  of  next  w-rk.     «  .  ;H 
lifiMi  ililf  t>r-|':.il  iii'Mlcrn  in<*n  in  rnt*:i!.d  and  ir.   :  i.    ;'!i:n 
\\r  MMV  u  un  s.»:nr  idr.i  i)f  thr  ^;rntlc-  rn  inntTN  and  ni  ti!  «  ^kii 
<»f  i»':r  r  tri\  !'r»'i:«  n:l'»rN  fruin  Xhv  *  n>ht'i\>  of  s.iv.i^r  i^*- ■;•!«< 
|iri*-."nt  «!i\  .  .il!:.' ••ii:li  .i  \i-r\  I.»r^«*  ii'iJuln'r  o|"  thr^'  st.m  !  u; 
lii^'hrr    jil  iin-    t!i  ill    did    ihr   .uh  i-iii    viv  ip;r%    kn>»wn    t»   (jft 
I  iii^f  rt  .1  !■  'A  ixrr  i«  t^  !r«»m  I  'jIiIhm  k  ;    - 

••  \!r.  (iil^rtit):.  uh«»  UmA  I  if  in  mv  vnrs.  .l^  I**.*  in  a 
a'n-iiij  til'-  '^i  -'JX  (Noitli  Xtiirrn  .1  1.  tV.M'i  ^l^■^■  r :*•••«»  !.*■-:;  • 
.If  I'l^  •:«•'!.  In'  tT«»i:'.,  .i*id  r\i  t'«  ijiu^'v  N-iT-rr^!:!-  ■:•  I'hf 
^;ir«l  III  ••*.  ..!  r   ••  w  ••>   i-  >.r!'n-N.     1  i^«ii.  .»rN'»n.  r.ijr.  .\:\  \  :in 

arr*  i!t;  '..^  t'.'-'n  F'^ir-l-d  .1^  tin*  lllr  HI-*  •»!  d. •!".:;'•  M  .  ant 
\».;iU  l:tlt-»  tf  ■'.!»  •  '.:!  !•:  •  -d  In  I  i';^ht  t<i  r-*:  if  !  k".*  ■..:  « 
}:'.^:.«-«.t  ■  ■:  \:rt*:'-.  Ili  if.- it  ililur^  .md  .it  Xhr.i  ir.x^l^,  \':\  «a 
r- •  itr  f.'*:r  .!•  »■ '-.  i.f  :'.*-jt.  i-illi::*-,  .ind  ^1 1'u-'.'rr,  .i>  ptr 
tliMi^'-.  .  .iiid  tJ".*-  J..,:ri' ^?,  :!i  '.'•♦•'1  \)\r  ..rt!\,  .r:i  ■.:.  '\  ■!  a  i 
liriM'  i>  t»  sr* 'iTc  "  i)\r  !♦■  it'v' r.  "  u!;.  'i  is  !•  :t  a  ?•■■  rl  i' 
K.i\.*:^  !ir.r-!*  rrd  '  r  j' irt.«  !;■  ii'd  m  \\\*'  inurtl'T.  ■•!  -  .*•  h' 
t<riii^        \%'.'-!.fr    iii.tri.   n.'in.tn,   t»r   thill,    it    \>   i:n:iLiti-r*ai , 
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after  he  has  secured  his  first  "feather,"  appetite  is  whetted  to 
increase  the  number  in  his  cap,  as  an  Indian  brave  is  estimated 
by  the  number  of  his  feathers.'  "  ^ 

"  *  Conscience/  says  Burton,  *  does  not  exist  in  Eastern  Africa, 
and  "repentance"  expresses  regret  for  missed  opportunities  of 
mortal  crime.  Robbery  constitutes  an  honorable  man ;  murder — 
the  more  atrocious  the  midnight  crime  the  better  —  makes  the 
hero.'"* 

"  In  Tahiti,  the  missionaries  considered  that  *  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  were  murdered  by  their  parents.*  Mr.  Ellis 
adds, '  I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  a  female  in  the  islands, 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  residence  there,  who  had  been  a 
mother  while  idolatry  prevailed,  who  had  not  imbrued  her  hands 
in  the  blood  of  her  offspring.*  Mr.  Nott  also  makes  the  same 
assertion.  Girls  were  more  often  killed  than  boys,  because  they 
were  of  less  use  in  fishing  and  in  war."  ^ 

"  Williams  tells  us  that  *  offences,  in  Fijian  estimation,  are  light 
or  grave  according  to  the  rank  of  the  offender.  Murder  by  a 
chief  is  less  heinous  than  a  petty  larceny  committed  by  a  man  of 
low  rank.* "  * 

"  Among  the  Khonds  of  Central  India,  human  sacrifices  pre- 
vailed until  quite  lately.  'A  stout  stake  is  driven  into  the  soil 
and  to  it  the  victim  is  fastened,  seated,  and  anointed  with  ghee, 
oil,  and  turmeric,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  worshipped  during 
the  day  by  the  assembly.  At  nightfall  the  licentious  revelry  is 
resumed,  and  on  the  third  morning  the  victim  gets  some  milk  to 
drink,  when  the  presiding  priest  implores  the  goddess  to  shower 
her  blessings  on  the  people.  After  the  mock  ceremony,  never- 
theless, the  victim  is  taken  to  the  grove  where  the  sacrifice  is  to 
be  carried  out ;  and  to  prevent  resistance,  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  are  broken,  or  the  victim  drugged  with  opium  or  datura, 
when  the  janni  wounds  his  victim  with  the  axe.  This  act  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  crowd.  A  number  now  press  forward  to  obtain 
a  piece  of  his  flesh,  and  in  a  moment  he  is  stripped  to  the  bones.' 

"An  almost  identical  custom  prevails  among  the  Marimos,  a 
tribe  of  South  Africa  much  resembling  the  Bechuanas.  .  .  . 
Schoolcraft  mentions  a  .  .  .  sacrifice  to  the  'Spirit  of  Com' 
among  the  Pawnees.    The  victim  was  first  tortured  by  being  sus- 

1  "The  Origin  of  Civilization,"  pp.  397,  398.        ^  ibid.  pp.  402,  403. 
«  Ibid.  p.  39iB.  *  Ibid.  p.  407. 
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pendcti  over  a  fire.     '  At  a  given  signal,  a  hundred  arrown  me! 
fly,  and  her  whule  body  was  pierced.   These  were  iiniiiei  li..'.'.  .\  *  ■•. 
drawn, and  her  lle:»h  cut  from  her  lx)nes  in  Miiall  put  r-s  m  .:•  :.  •';• 
put  into  Ui^kets  and  carried  into  the  cornfield,  wri'/r*.    \\.t  r^'- 
was  bein^  ]ilantcd,  and  the  hhnni  Mjueezed  out  on  i- 1<  :.  hill 

**  lluuian  sairifiies  occnrre*!   in  (iuinci,  and    Ii':r:  -n  v.*     ;' 
Benin  City  a  young  woman  Liiihed  to  a  scMlToMin^  ';;-ti  tr.-  - 
mil   of  a   tall   l»l.i-.ied   tree,  and   U-ing  devi>urcil  b\   t  .r  :  .•»- 
bu//.irds.     The  pco[»le  deilared  it  to  be  a  "  fell*  h  "*  ••r  « ii..r::.  •  - 
bringing  rain.'  .  .  . 

*'  C.iptain  C'«M)k  dc^rrilies  human  sacrifices  a^  prcv.ilrn:    .-.   •« 
the  i slant Irrs  nf  the  \\u  ific,  an«l  cs|»ei  ially  in  the  S-irv!*;*  •;  ^z 
.  .  .     \V.ir  c.iptivcs  Wire  frcfpicntly  s;u  rifn  cd  in  lir  i/.i.    * 

"The  l•lwc^t  races  hive  no  in^tltutii)n  «>f  marri  u'r.      Ir 
is  ahuD^t  Mnkuiiwn  auii>n;:  them,  anil  marri.ige  in  i!h  i>>wt^! 
is  1>v  no  nuMn<t  a  iii.ittfr  <if  .iffr<  tion  anil  <  oniiMni>in^!.:;> 
N'Tth   Ani'Tu  .1.  tin*    I  iiJMi-    lU'lMn^  h.nl   n»  wi-r!    •■■: 
• !»' l'»\fil '  .    .tri'l  tiji-   A!^ 'ii'i'nn  lin^'i.i^i-   •.'•  ntitt   1   • 
t.ijvd    III*  vrrlt    iiu  iiiiTu'  '  li»  lnvr.*   >«i  lis  ti   w'.---.    :  .•■    • 
!i  j!!'!  «•«■■!  l-\  I'l'    Tii>-:»ii  IT.'-- iii?'»  t!j  it  I.i!.^  ".  I.:*'   .' 
t"  M.'. •■ni  .1  \v.»r'l  I  -r  tli*-  p'jrp-'^c."  ' 

•'  I  !;•■  j»'»^!ii»n  t)f  W'liiitn  in  \M'-!r.ili.i  "^fu^, 
wrrli  Ij'- 1  i;)  tli'*  i-xtinnr.  '\hry  .irr  in- i!*'-!  \i;:  .  r 
t.tl:;v. '.  I- it'ji  .iii-l  Nj'iMrid  in  tl.r  !::n'"  --ri  l;.f  !v.  ■! 
t:-  -n.  *  I  •  w  w.  »rii»  n,'  s  i\^  I  .\  n-. '  w  :il  !  r  I  •  .n  !.  .;• 
In   ':  r    tr-f    i:  i;ii    iri;:'itiil   ^'  ij"  tsj—n   ihi-   li'i-i 

Ir  ■"11  *.':.'•  n  iiii'i'T  '-f  tln"*-   in  irk '•j   H'j'r.jrrd   !■»  :..k'.- 
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"  Indeed,"  says  Lubbock, "  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  savage  is  recorded  as  having  shown  any  symptoms  of 
remorse ;  and  almost  the  only  case  I  can  call  to  mind,  in  which 
a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  lower  races  has  accounted  for 
an  act  by  saying  explicitly  that  it  was  right,  was  when  Mr.  Hunt 
asked  a  young  Fijian  why  he  had  killed  his  mother."  ^ 

We  have  direct  evidence,  in  many  present  or  recent  customs, 
of  so-called  civilized  or  half-civilized  nations,  that  the  barbarous 
customs  described  in  "The  Origin  of  Civilization,"  and  in  the 
books  of  many  travellers,  are  not  the  original  and  special  inven- 
tions of  modem  savages  merely,  but  that  similar  customs  prevailed 
among  our  progenitors.  Lubbock  notices  many  of  these.  The 
marriage  ceremonies  of  many  peoples  are  particularly  suggestive 
of  a  time  when  violent  capture  was  the  means  of  obtaining  a  wife, 
and  cruelty  of  treatment  was  her  usual  portion.'  Human  sacrifices 
were  common  among  many  peoples  of  ancient  Europe ;  and  the 
cancellation  of  responsibility  for  murder  with  fines  (often  nominal 
in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  a  man  of  lower  rank)  was  a  widely 
spread  custom.  "  In  Russia,"  writes  Lubbock, "  as  in  Scandinavia, 
human  sacrifices  continued  down  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  Mexico  and  Peru  they  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly 
numerous.  MtiUer  has  suggested  that  this  may  have  partly  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  these  nations  were  not  softened  by  the  posses- 
sion of  domestic  animals.^  Various  estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  number  of  human  victims  annually  sacrificed  in  the  Mexican 
temples.  Mtiller  thinks  2500  is  a  moderate  estimate;  and  in 
one  year  it  appears  to  have  exceeded  100,000."  "  In  Northern 
Europe,  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  The  Yarl  of  the 
Orkneys  is  recorded  to  have  sacrificed  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Norway  to  Odin  in  the  year  893.  In  993,  Hakon  Yarl  sacrificed 
his  own  son  to  the  gods.  Donald,  King  of  Sweden,  was  burnt  by 
his  people  as  a  sacrifice  to  Odin,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
famine.  At  Upsala  was  a  celebrated  temple,  round  which  an  eye- 
witness assured  Adam  of  Bremen  that  he  had  seen  the  corpses  of 
seventy-two  victims  hanging  up  at  one  time."  * 

1  See,  as  above,  p.  405. 

*  Sec  Lubbock,  "  Prehistoric  Times,"  also  especially  Chaps.  IIL  and  IV. 
of  "  The  Origin  of  Civilization." 

*  Cause  or  effecti  which?    Mexico  is  not  a  country  poor  in  animal  life. 

*  "The  Origin  of  Qvilization,"  pp.  372,  373. 
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A  pcruli.ir  confusion  as  to  the  definition  t»f  mor.iI:!\  «.•■'•    -n 
givt'S  rise  to  biich  va^^iries  of  theory  ;in  the  ilcleni  c  »■:   •:    :  r 
cnniinilted  l»y  sav.i^es.  and  othir  tnieltii's  prartivc-d,  ft\  th-  .-   .-■: 
ih.il  these  things  arc  n«>t  consi-lcri'd  sins  in  tho  in. ir.ii  «  i-ir     •  •■? 
|KM»|)lt's  ainun}^  wIjh  h  they  arc  jirirtiNC*!  ;  murder  i»  th>  rx     i  ■ 
im  the  i»lca  lh.it  'cn-ikmi^  ii  ti/u*  hokeJ  ufU'n  </i  //''^; .  .■•  ■ 
Wallace  thinks  that  vi\Mj;es  live  up  to  their  '•  MMi|i.    :::   r  l"  . 
as  well  as  ( i\ili/t'd  human  l>cingN  to  their  eiaU>r.i:r  ":\r.  ^ 
thev  are.  in  realitv,  as  nmral  a»>  these  latter.     It   ^h  •■.;  :  r 
for^'otten,  hnwever,  that  tiie  nu>ral  <<Kle  is  itself  tr.r   jr  -: 
the  tril»e  anil  reprt-scnts  its  moral  sentiment.     I.::  N-  k   : 
th:it  if  a  man's  siin])le  uMr.il  code  permits  him  !■>  r<'S  .\*.A  r:  .r :  * 
the  mmIc  is  at  lea-t  an  unfortunate  one  fur  the  vi-  '.\:\\>  '     i  »r.  ••• 
other  li.ind,  I.uMkh  k  hiniM-h  defends  human  vu  x.w*  c  a>  f.'  :-•   ' 
of  "deep  anil  earne7»t   rehLrioiiN  feelini:." '      ll'-t   Jt   •*\rn;-i!\  •-:• 
stmni:.  su<  h  s.urifi' es  wi»»ilil  In-  imjinsMlile,  .ind  tin-  r*  i  ,;■,     • 
\\  I'll  1  l-e  .iltfif-.l  jjsi  ;i^  \\\v  ri-lu'i  '^1^  «  -1  !r  i-l"  *  rn'--     ■  - 
t'»  k't'i'  i;p  with  NiH  I  il  ]jr.ijri-NH.     \  >j.:np»ij  .iti  i  !«■■  !.•  ^     -.    ■    ■     . 
srj- ir  I'liU"  t!i::ij-.  ■»:!•■  Ill  wi.ii  !i  III. i\  .i-l\  \?i.  I- w. ill- !r.-      •    ■■: 
iH-iinl  .  w!i'ij  t'-' liiu'  1""  •'!M''.  sii-'ri.:  «-!i  ■  :^   ,  !' 
li.  i!  \\w>  I  If  t'iit   < ':-l"tn   !'r!.«r'   pr.i' l>»-«!    i'.   wr    •  j 
in  I'l  '.N  I  I  ;•  i  !iv  M.i*:ri'.  h  iwi-vi-r,  «    -nNt  iriji  «■  »:.!  :■,•'•     •     ■ 
!    r    i!.«l'\.    mA    il    1-.    |iiiN^r.-l''    It    h:in    ti»    re^  ir  1    .!     .  .    * 

r.-Mi .'.:-. 

I'i'-.T    I    ::ii    -t"  t:i«-  .i|iiM!"ll  t!j  It  Ml" -r  il  pl'i^Ti-Ns  ♦•.  I.  ":     ■  •.  : 

-      .   !■■  it      Ml'  !•  ri*«..    :!1     sj.;fi'     ..I     V  r     .        -•  •  ,     • 

:■■ .   ■.■■  !    ti  !'■■.••  n*  •  »■   -I!'.     ■!   :■  •    v.  r 

■.'-■*    '  -t  •  i\  .^"  ^.        t!i'-    ''     .  ■•:    -.J    ■  •    !    ■     .* 

'.  ■■.  •    V.  !  i!i  .  '■  ru  I  ivili.-  iV    ■!   :.  .    I  ■  .  ■  •      ■    • 
iv.'  h  r.i.       1     •■  'k:i    w  !■  if.'-    u          \  ■■  ■  : 
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will  be  most  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  those  classes  of  beings 
which  possess  least  physical  means  of  compelling  respect  for  their 
rights — animals,  children,  women,  the  poor,  and  ignorant,  and 
sick,  and  aged. 

We  may  begin  with  the  children.    The  Lacedemonian  custom 
of  giving  over  the  weak  and  defective  children  to  destruction  is 
£imiliar  to  us  all.    Before  Solon,  children  were  often  sold  by 
Athenian  parents  for  debt ;  and  even  during  the  ages  of  greatest 
culture,  the  exposure  of  children  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
Athenian  practice,  regarded  with  little  or  no  disapproval  by  the 
general  public.    Mahaffy  writes :  "The  cool  way  in  which  Plato 
in  his  Republic  speaks  of  exposing  children,  shows  that,  as  we 
should  expect,  with  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  the  decay  of  the 
means  of  satisfying  it,  the  destruction  of  infants  came  more  and 
more  into  the  fashion.    What  can  be  more  painfully  affecting  than 
the  practice  implied  by  Socrates,  when  he  is  comparing  himself 
to  a  midwife  (Theaet.  151  B.).     *And  if  I  abstract  and  expose 
your  first-bom,  because  I  discover  that  the  conception  you  have 
formed  is  a  vain  shadow,  do  not  quarrel  with  me,  as  the  manner 
^  women  iSy  when  their  first  children  are  taken  from  them.     For  I 
have  actually  known  some  men  ready  to  bite  me  when  first  I  have 
deprived  them  of  a  darling  folly.'  "*    That  the  exposure  of  chil- 
dren is  generally  mentioned  only  incidentally  by  Greek  writers,  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  argument  of  all  that  the  custom  was  regarded 
with  indifference  by  the  majority.    A  considerable  number  of  the 
exposed  children  seem  to  have  been  rescued  to  be  brought  up  as 
prostitutes,  but  many  must  have  perished  miserably.    We  have 
reason  for  doubting  whether  the  average  Greek  would  have  shown 
an  equal  sympathy  to  that  of  Mr.  Stephen's  modem  pickpockets, 
in  the  supposed  case  of  danger  to  a  child  on  the  race-course  ;* — 
unless,  indeed,  the  child  were  an  especially  fine  bit  of  animal  flesh. 
The  same  narrow  sort  of  expediency  in  morals  which  permitted 
the  exposure  of  children  is  exhibited,  again,  in  the  lack  of  regard 
for  the  aged  shown  by  the  Athenians  at  all  periods  of  their  his- 
tory;—  in  Sparta  the  old  men  were  treated  with  some  consider- 
able respect.    Says  Mahaffy:  "The  strongest  case  against  the 
Periclean  Greeks,  and  one  which  marks  their  parentage  most 
clearly  from  their  Homeric  ancestors,  is  the  treatment  of  their 
old  men.     For  here  it  is  no  inferior  class,  but  their  equals,  nay 
>  ••  Social  Life  in  Greece,"  3d  ed.  p.  272.        2  «« xhe  Science  of  Ethics,"  p.  237. 
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even  those  to  whom  they  directly  owed   their  ^rcatnr^*, 
they  cast  aside  with  (untcinpt  when  their  d-i)**  ni  ::-»-t .  • 
passed   liy.  .  .  .     The   (I reek   lawgivers  were    ai  <  •r-..-.^- •  - 
explit  it   in   enjoining  upun  chililren  the  nurture  an>i  ^  :  \- " 
a^ed  jurcnts  who  « «>uld  ^»t!u•rwl^L•  exjK'f  t  httlc   ir-'in  ::.».  \     " 
i;rner.Ltii)n.     The  Attic  law  alune  added  a  i}'ia:i:'ii  a:i-  n. '.*^' 
children  were  tt)  Ik.*   without   re^])onMl»i!ity  if  their   ;-.i:rr.!»  • 
nr^lec  ted  to  ediuaie  them."    AriilophaneN  de^  tA'C^  the  :r-j:".- 
of  the  aj:e«l  in  hii  "  WaNps,"  —  *'\khere  he  tic*  I.ire*  :J:j:  f.-. 
rham  e  tjf  re^pert  or  even  M.ifety  i«»  t')  retain  the  j^.w^r  •  I  j«  ■ 
as  a  jury  mm,  vi  extorting;  homage  from  the  ai  •  i-^e  1  a;i  !  « .;  • 
ing  hi  nisei  f  \t\  iii*»  pay  without  depending  on  hiN  i  h:ldren      ^^ 
he  comei  home  wiih  liis  fee,  they  are  ^la«l  tn  s<-c  l.]:ii.  .r.  : 
he  ii  ahle  to  supiNirt  a  seconil  wile  ami  younger  <  l.illrt  r..  a* 
pas'*,i;:e  pl.iinly  implies,  nhereas  otherwiNf  the  lather  n.  .•:  . 
towardi  his  son  anil  his  son's  stewarl  to  ^ive  him  hi>  '\k..\  :r 
M;t:(r!iu  iujjtrei  atinns  ainl  mi:tterm^s  Ic-t  he  kri'M-l  r:-,-    .   •■ 
c.tKi-."  .1  d.iik  iiisiiiM.iii.in  \\|j;ih  i>pf  mh  t'»  'i'*  tcrr."  !.    -    •: 

I  I.'-  wiiinn  «)f  (ir«:ir  were  « 'i:jipiriti\i  1\    »i 
inii::.t  !■'•  i\;  '  •  tcl  i:i   i  M.iti'n  .ind  i  ■■  .:t\T\  \-:>   ; 
ti>  \:\r  !T.:I  iii.i  r-  iif  jT  .i  r  .iriil  lie.i  ;!v  .  i'.«  \  w  :*    *    •.-    . 
a  <  iMMp-ir  t!iw!y  .i'!:u:r  :!.!'■  t\p«-.      Il.-w  \i  r.  »i- .ir*-   i  •   :. 
ol    md'il^'iTu'    HI    ti  ■,'.  ff^pi*  t,   t'lr    jT'ti  rente    I   r    !- 
ruMi.iutu  .  -■»  i!;  ii  wr   '>■!  ili\  "rlij  I  «.•!'.■:  ..!\  •."■  I    '- n: 
aiid  in:i  r  l;..i!  l!i«'  ^t  ni-I  tr!  ••!  ..!!  <  ir-  •  «  i-  w  i.  ..rj  !■.  -  •  "  .: 
rr.i- =M-  It  t;..'  .r.r  m  in.t- M.     Wriii-.f  :;••  ]..'*.   ■• 
fr  ■•!»  tii'ik  .ir\  I'j  i!   .i!i  tin-,  k  \%.i'n  :\  \\   r-    ':■•  i   •.:  .. 
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demand  of  faithfulness  and  self-sacrifice  from  their  side.     Poets 
and  artists  have  assisted  us  in  this  license  of  agreeable  fancy.    So 
we  dwell,  with  special  emphasis,  on  the  beauty  of  Penelope's 
character,  which  is  not  at  all  exceptionally  faithful  as  measured 
by  modem  standards ;  we  warm  over  the  story  of  Antigone  while 
we  pass  by,  without  special  enthusiasm,  a  thousand  instances  as 
admirable  in  our  own  day  and  within  our  own  observation ;  and 
we  read,  with  delight,  the  tale  of  the  Greek  who  encouraged  his 
ignorant  child-wife  by  gentle  treatment  until  she  overcame  her 
timidity,  became  "  tame  and  docile,"  and  was  persuaded  to  dis- 
card cosmetics  and  high-heeled  shoes  and  devote  herself  to  her 
household  duties ;  though  the  most  of  us  would  regard  the  forced 
marriage  of  such  a  child,  if  it  occurred  in  our  own  day,  as  no 
more  than  child-barter,  and  the  conduct  of  the  husband  (doubt- 
less not  worsened  by  his  representation  of  it)  as  but  a  moderate 
exhibition  of  common  decency.     Mahaffy  says  of  the  Greeks  of 
Ae  Homeric  age :  "  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  lower-class 
women,  the  slaves  and  even  the  free  servants,  were  subjected  to 
the  hardest  and  most  distressing  sorts  of  work,  the  carrying  of 
water,  and  the  grinding  of  hand-mills ;  in  fact  we  see  them  stand- 
ing to  men-servants  nearly  in  the  same  relation  that  the  North- 
American  squaw  stands  to  her  husband  —  over-taxed,  slave-driven, 
worn  out  even  with  field-work,  while  he  is  idling,  or  smoking,  or 
sleeping."  *    The  wives  of  Athens  of  all  periods  were  little  more 
than  a  higher  class  of  household  servants,  with  almost  no  share, 
by  education,  in  either  the  science  or  the  art  that  was  the  delight 
of  their  nation  and  made  its  superiority.    The  position  of  the 
hetairai  was  better  in  some  respects ;  but  the  apparently  widely 
spread  preference  of  the  Greeks  of  the  cultured  classes  for  what 
we  term  unnatural  crime  argues  against  any  considerable  degree 
of  education  even  in  their  case.    Women  were  sometimes  found 
in  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  but  these  were  evidently  iso- 
lated cases.    The  passage  from  the  Theaetetus  above  quoted  shows 
us  the  unhappy  and  subservient  position  of  Athenian  women  in 
one  respect ;  and  many  other  passages  of  Plato  throw  an  unfavor- 
able light  upon  their  lot ;  though  we  have,  perhaps,  to  remember 
that  the  central  figure  of  the  Dialogues  had  some  personal  reason 
for  being  a  woman-hater.     "  The  outcasts  from  society  as  we  call 
them  were  not  the  immoral  and  the  profligate,  but  the  honorable 

^  ''Lectures  on  Primitive  Civilization/'  p.  219  et  seq. 
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and  virtuous.  Accordingly,  when  we  consult  the  litenturr  of  tv 
day,  we  find  women  treated  either  with  contemptiuiiis  rui:. -Ic  s 
comedy,  or  with  btill  more  contemptuous  iiilence  in  hi^itrirk. 

lium.in  s;icrifiros  were  not  unknown  tti  the  earhcr  tfrcekv  <*! 
the  later  days  of  Athenian  culture,  Mahatfy  say*  :  "  1*1  ^i tan  h  tr  j 
us  th.it  'rhemi!>t(x:les  was  forced  by  the  acclamations  nf  the  irr.f 
to  sacrifice  three  Persian  prisoners  of  distinction  iTnu^'hi  ;n  i.< 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  though  he  was  greatly  aiTi  i  icti  a:  :x 
terrible  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  so  that  it  a|i|)ears  to  ha\c  ^.<rs 
then  unusual.  Hut  Aristophanes,  long  after,  makes  aIIu*:o!ii  !: 
what  he  c.ills  <^i^/iajcoi,  as  still  rememU-red  at  Athene,  if  n.*t  s:l 
in  use  ( R.m.  7.^2),  and  which  the  scholiasts  explain,  tl.:rt!*  !r  •= 
liipponax.  as  a  sort  of  human  scape-go.it,  chosen  f  t  ii,:l:rirs*  r 
deformity  (a  very  (vreek  stamlpoint)  an<l  sacrifit  cd  fff  thr  n 
piatiim  of  the  state  in  days  of  famine  ami  pestilence,  or  i.4  iv^ 
public  disister.  I  think  that  Aristophanes  alludes  to  the  ru«:..Tr.  ai 
byi;nie,  thu'ii^h  the  srhuli.i^ts  do  nut  tliirik  m»  ;  bit  :■-»  \tr.  •.-." 
ianiy  !'»  hi^.iM«ln-n<  e  shows  a 'liiri'Liird  of  hMiiun  htr  xtr.i:;^r  r:  *,  *. 
in  V)  .nlv.iiii  ed  ,1  le;:  il  sv^tfin  .i-.  th.it  «if"i!»"iniM  r.Hii    A'.v.en^     * 

M.ih  itTy  «  alU  .itlc-Mtii>n   tn  the  txM-i.Iju*;  •  rieliv  ;»ri«:;«^  !  *t 
the  <  ir'C'ks  i!i   i!i«'    IVl-ip'inneM  in  w.ir.  ar.il  .\*\*U      "It  ».-»*   •   : 
mtTrlv  .i:n»:u'   *  "f.  vrr.iii'..  i-r  .iTn*>n:j    Thr  n  i.in  in«Tt  rri.ir.r- 
aiiMU^'  t!i'"  li-.itlfr-*  *t\  I  irrn  ••  ili.it  \\f  U:)'\  tl;:*  di^j  .*: 
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Thr   Spirt. m«»    |«>l  tn  I'.r  .iih    in   ««iM    1  1  «•!   2:^   j-:.-  :.i:-  »r.  -^ 
ihi'v  t«»»k  III   Plit.vi  .liter  a  1 'lu'    in!  Ii«rn'    li-ff-:.  '•  \    t 

thi-*  u  .1   iii'Ti*  tril!e  when  wr  h»-.»r   !r 'rii  I'lit.if' h  !' .1!   I\^  • 
afl'T    tJ;r"    b.itt!'"    <»f    .l\;-isji.ii.i'!i!.    |i«jt    i-i   i|i  i!h    v***"    :'.*:'•* 
(./i';''     i.    ;7    I  p.    t)ie    clel.ii'-*    m    hi«»    /  ■■    i';.;>'.    i      i;*. 
.\th-:i:  in-.,  iwu  ..|'  nln  .itiin  .ml   nf  1  •;!!  :riv   .   .   .       \).r  •;•  •  •- 
nitf  \tMf:j: '.:j  L'' ri'T  »!.  a- i '«r!!n^' i-i  l  h'-  jor  I'-ti*  <  I'!-.!.  /        i 
si't'irt-i    with   <i;ji. :?'!♦■.!    r- -ijii  i!:-»*i   ti»  .1   Itte  w:ijt  h    lir    •    ■:•.■.     ■ 
Wo;!  I    li.ive    .itliu  !(-•!    tiir    1  .u  •  i!rin>iiii.i:i>    iial    they    \<rr\    .. 
•  j-::-*j'-il. 

■  I    If  the  Ai!i«MMii'..  w  t'l  tSiif   Nii»tt!  t  !•.  :nr»:i  V  nn!  *    '•  " 

a.'Ttir  '  \   :}\r   Milvl-  r.r.i;.-.  u;-..  h    I"!;  :•  \  ■!.■!»•,  flU   »!  I-  r\:      .r.   •  . 
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prhole  male  population  of  the  captured  city.  They  repented  of 
this  decree,  because  Diodotus  proved  to  them,  not  that  it  was 
inhuman,  but  that  it  was  inexpedient/'  Mahaffy  argues,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Grote,  that  there  was  no  real  sentiment  of  sympathy  in  the 
repentance  of  the  Athenians  in  this  affair,  for  ''how  could  the 
imagined  details  of  the  massacre  of  6000  men  in  Lesbos  have  been 
a  motive,  when  the  Athenians  did,  at  the  same  time,  have  the 
ringleaders  executed  at  Athens^  and  they  were  more  than  1000 
men  (Thuc.  III.  30)."  These  were  "executed  together,  by  the 
hands  of  Athenians,  not  with  fire-arms  but  with  swords  and  knives. 
K  few  years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Melos,  many  hundreds  in 
number,  were  put  to  the  sword,  when  conquered  after  a  brave 
resistance  (Thuc.  V.  116),  and  here,  I  fear,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  way  for  a  colony  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  went 
out  to  occupy  the  houses  and  lands  of  their  victims."^ 

The  practice  of  torturing  witnesses  in  court  was  common  in 
Periclean  Athens.  On  this  point,  Mahaffy  writes:  "Our  best 
authorities  on  this  question  are,  of  course,  the  early  orators, 
especially  Antiphon,  in  whose  speeches  on  cases  of  homicide  this 
feature  constantly  recurs.  It  is  well  known  that  in  such  cases 
the  accused  might  offer  his  own  slaves  to  be  tortured,  in  order 
to  challenge  evidence  against  himself;  and  it  was  thought  a  weak 
pcHnt  in  his  case  if  he  refused  to  do  so  when  challenged.  It  is 
also  wen  known  that  the  accusers  were  bound  to  make  good  any 
permanent  injury,  such  as  maiming,  done  to  these  slaves. 

"  But  there  were  both  restrictions  and  extensions  of  this  practice 
as  yet  but  little  noticed.  It  was  not  the  custom  to  torture  slaves 
who  gave  evidence  to  a  fact,  but  only  if  they  denied  any  knowledge, 
or  appeared  to  suppress  it  in  the  interest  of  their  master  (Antiphon, 
Tetral.  A,  y).  On  the  other  hand,  //  was  common  enough  to  tor- 
ture female  slaves  and  also  free  men,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  ''  Almost  all  the  orators  speak  of  it  as  an  infallible  means 
of  ascertaining  the  truth.  Demosthenes  says  it  has  never  been 
known  to  fail."  *  The  restrictions  on  certain  extremities  of  torture 
in  court  diminish  in  importance  when  we  consider  that  the  poor 
slave  stood,  in  reality,  in  all  cases,  between  two  alternatives  of  suf- 
fering, that  inflicted  by  the  court  and  that  likely  to  be  inflicted  by 
his  master  in  case  his  evidence  displeased  the  latter.    That  he  was 

*  "  Social  Life  in  Greece,"  p.  234  et  seq. 
'  Ibid.  p.  239  et  seq.    The  italics  are  mine. 
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a  piece  of  property  of  some  value  was  doubtless  no  more  i  u.<^ 
guard  to  the  (jreck  slave  under  the  hands  of  his  master  th^r.  ::  :ai 
been  in  any  modem  slave- holding  country  ;  the  lircek  wa>  ^l^  u:< 
less  at  least  as  liable  as  the  man  of  to-day  to  forget  uhim.itc  k-^«  .9 
the  rage  of  present  anger  and  the  malevolent  pleasure  i»f  rrvcr^. 
The  comlition  of  slaves  among  the  Greeks  fuminhes  \i>,  :n^lcri. 
with  one  of  our  strongest  arguments  against  their  mfinl  ci>:c.  Wt 
do  not  need  to  mention  the  Helots,  whose  name  has  l«-orr.r  i 
synonym  of  degradation  and  miser)*.  Slaves  formctl  the  prciirr 
part  of  the  working  |)opulation  of  Athens,  and  were  muih  nK.tt 
numerous  than  the  freemen.  Nor  were  they  nrcrsvanU  cwn  oi 
inferior  race  or  education.  Not  only  di<l  all  prisoner^  tJkkrn  .n 
war  l)CCome  slaves,  with  their  descendants  forever,  rxirpt  a%  irt.: 
masters  chose  to  emancipate  them  (and  the  |K>SM:vMi»n  i*i  vji  r.  i 
superfluity  sometimes  rendered  the  Athenians  generous  in  tr.a 
renpect),  but.  until  the  time  of  Solon,  freemen  nii^ht  W  slA*\  :r.'.^ 
\h}u*\.\\iv  fur  ili'bt,  —  and  not  alone  f»)r  a  l.iriir  tirl-t,  bit  .i!^i  !  r  1 
sill. ill  one,  .itid  Hut  niiTi'ly  until  (he  debt  w.l>  pu*'..  !•:;  t  r  i. 
tiinr.  Nur  have  we  re.ivin  ti»  siippi»^c  th.it  frreuien  were  trr  :-: 
even  iti  the  d.ix-  ol  Athens*  j:re.ile'.l  « ijltMrr,  uitii  ^-re  it  J.::r.i'.  'i 
"At  tiu-  iipfuini:  <>l'the  I!uihry)>hro  there  is  .1  *.tMfv  :  .;  1  »■.. 
n<»l  iniendrd  to  1m'  anjktlisn.;  e\t  epiu»n.il.  and  wr-.;«Ii  >h  '»^  t  it 
the  trre  !il»«»rer,  «>r  ilepenileiil,  h.id  not  betlerc'l  his  |N»s;:;.ir.  ♦  ■  f 
the  «l.iys  w!ien  A<lnllr*.  « lied  luin  .i>  thr  iimsI  lli'.^rr.lbir  1  r^  •  t 
ujMin  e.ifth.  *  Nnw  the  m.in  wim  !•«  de.id.'  mvn  I -.ithrxj  f-.r  .  ■  .1 
a  p»'»r  deprnihnl  of  rnme  wh«»  Hurkrd  fi»r  !:i  .is  a  itr'-.  •'  . 
I.ili'inr  .It  N.iXiiN,  au'l  <iru-  il.iy,  in  .1  fit  «if  drunken  ]•.!'*'.:  -:;.  ..  : 
lilt' I  A  *j-;iTrrl  with  one  ni  «)'jr  •i*»iiu'stM"  srr\.int^  ^l.ive*"  .\:\  :  •  -w 
h.in.  \\\  i.i\]\vT  bi'iinl  hitn  h.Hi>l  and  t'>»it  and  tiirew  li:ni  ;::*  1 
ii::i  h,  and  ti-.'M  ^-nt  tn  AtheiiN  to  a^.k  of  a  divinrr  »hii  he  *".  <  li 
•  !■»  w\\:\  ]\:m.  Nb- witnnc.  In-  h.il  no  c  aie  it  t;i":^J'.!  »■!  ■  t.. 
df  iiiii.^  Ii::ii  a  nririii-rrr,  arul  that  rvin  il  he  'ii  I  the.  xhctr  «  .  I 
b  Ti  •  /rr  it  i  arm  \n»!  ih-.s  wa-»  ":-i  wini  haj'jrnrd.  /.  •  .  « 
:.  /  Z^"  '"'■  /  ^'  . .  ' :  ,2*1.:  hur-,  f  rr.r  ,  *;,ttfr^  :«.*.':  '.  •n  i;  i!  ■*■•  — 
ll.«'  !:ii-  ••  :.^"  r  r- !  .ri.Til  !r«'!n  tijf  'Irviiirr  hv  wa-  i!e  nl  Ai.  1  r;  ■ 
f  itin  r  .1!.'!   lfi.;!\     ii'-    .ri^-rv   -aiTi   iiir   f-r  ta'^snp:    liir    p.^r^    ^  !'  f - 
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for,  — as  long  as  they  were  young  and  swift  or  beautiful.  But  it 
does  not  appear  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the  Greek 
attitude  towards  slaves  and  dependents,  women  and  children, 
that  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would 
have  flourished  in  Greece. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  as  to  the  moral  status  of  the  Greeks 
with  regard  to  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  reliability  in  general, 
we  find  them  particularly  lacking.  Their  failure  to  come  up 
with  modem  standards  in  this  respect  "every  schoolboy  knows." 
Ulysses  is  called  the  "man  of  many  wiles,"  with  evident  intent 
to  compliment.  In  the  poems  of  Theognis,  favorites  with  the 
Greek  nobility,  "  it  was  openly  recommended  to  fawn  upon  your 
enemy,  to  deceive  him  till  he  was  in  your  power,  and  then 
wreak  vengeance  upon  him.  It  is  usual,  among  critics,  to  speak 
of  this  as  the  attitude  of  Theognis,  and  of  the  special  aristocracy 
to  which  he  belonged.  They  forget  that  we  find  the  same  atti- 
tude in  the  moral  Pindar  {Pyth,  ii.  84).  It  is  expounded  by 
Hesiod  as  proximate  CEpy.  165  sqq.),  by  Thucydides  as  univer- 
saly  at  a  later  epoch."  ^  Mahafify  says  of  the  Greeks  up  to  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  that  they  "  had  been  often  treacherous  and 
cruel,  generally  dishonest  and  selfish;  but,  withal,  often  generous 
and  gentlemanly,  always  clever  and  agreeable,  and  always  carried 
away  by  a  love  of  beauty  more  than  by  a  respect  for  truth.  "^ 
At  Uie  time  of  Darius,  the  Milesians,  who  had  involved  that  king 
in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  and  burned  his  Lydian  capital, 
were  yet  treated  kindly  by  him  when  taken  prisoners,  and  settled 
in  his  own  country.  In  return  they  were  always  trying  to  beg 
or  embezzle  the  treasure  of  the  king  at  Susa.  "There  was, 
indeed,  a  single  exception,  Scythes,  tyrant  of  Zancle  —  who 
asked  leave  to  visit  Sicily,  and  returned  to  die  in  Persia.  'Him 
Darius  considered  to  be  the  most  righteous  of  all  those  who  had 
gone  up  to  him  from  Greece,  in  that  he  kept  his  promise  to  the 
great  king.'  " 

"  What  an  evidence  of  Greek  dishonesty.  We  can  well  fancy 
the  Aryan  barons  of  Darius'  court  speaking  in  the  tone  of  the 
Roman  Juvenal.  To  them,  too,  the  Grceculus  esuriens  was  but 
too  well  known, —  with  his  fascination,  his  cleverness,  and, 
withaly  his  mean  and  selfish  knavery.  I  need  hardly  remind  the 
Greek  scholar,"  continues  Mahaffy,  "that  all  through  the  Ionic 

*  •*  Social  Life  in  Greece,"  p.  97  et  seq,  ^  Ibid.  p.  157. 
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revolt,  and  through  the  Persian  wars,  thih  trrachery  ami  th:i 
selfishness  were  the  mainstays  of  the  ]*cr»i.in<».  in  ijn:.  r.:: 
they  depended  uj)on  these  more  completely,  ihc  sul)vj^..:i.-3  s 
Greece  would  have  been  a  mere  queNtion  oi  tiinr."  * 

"There  was  a  certain  (ilaucus  at  Sparta,  ccUbr.iifd  f  »r  i>'.-  -. 
as  well  as  in  other  resi>ects,  to  whom  a  MiIcM.in.  Hh>i  h.iii  hr.r: 
of  his  fame,  came  and  entnisted  a  treaMire,  wi^hin^  a^  hr  w. : 
to  get  the  benefit  of  his  justice,  since  lonu  was  diiiurlini.  <  * 
course,  such  a  temptation  was  Ux}  much  even  fur  this  \^:^i  :. 
of  (ireek  honesty.  When  the  heirs  of  the  MiU-M.m  « .in:*-  •.•: 
their  tokens  and  claimed  the  treasure,  he  prtiicsM-d  ttf  k:^  ■ 
nothing  uf  the  affair,"  though  when  they  had  gtine  a«.i\.  he  f-  * 
suited  the  oracle  as  to  whether  he  might  s|H'ntl  the  iiio:ir\.  ir*: 
was  so  strongly  rebuked,  that  he  finally  ga\e  it  iKuk.'  I '- » 
Mahaffy  mention!*  as  an  instance  where  the  iniiucnte  i>i  :.^: 
oracle  was  a  moral  one. 

I  here  reiiiairiN  one  ^t  ner.il  and  e^perialh  Ni^'nifii  in*  .  r:v 
to  be  mule  «»n  Uretk  in"riK  .«'»  a  wlmU-.  the  ^n  it  i:..-- 
pi-i»]ile  wefe    lillle  <  .ir«  il  !t»r  and  in  .i  M.Hr    ••!    ^r-.ti.  t  -:    :.i        :  ■ 
ft  sM»r  ki'lu-j'i  1)1    kfiine-*  -iptl)  rnn.irkN  th.jt   liie  «i-  !:,  •  r  . 
am  unt  (iiiirN,  .iiid  thtt  nf  Athens  in  paiti*  'ilai.  h d  \\r,'.- 
in«>n  ywxh  iiiudf-rn  (Uiiii'i  rat  \.      "  1  he  \er\  l.ir^r  inii    ;.:. 
uorkiii;^  {i'pil  itii'M  Here  •*!  i\rN,  .md  h  id.  «  uiim  ijit  iiii\.  :,  ■  -  . 
of    an\    s<»ri,    so  tint    ihe    'liUfrers,'    at    wh«iN<.-    |"'lil:i  *'.     :  . 
Xen*'ph«»n  and  .\r;-'ni|.h,iiu-N  ji-^t,   were  ^eiier.ill)    wJut   ». 

•'.\i  for  the  !  ilnriTN  and   the  inhibit  mt^  uf    the   rrr.-r    ■;• 
\lIl.iKes,    MHi  r    |»lit:i  .il    fli^liS    j.-Jil    U*    exriii*!.'.    .-n^       '    "    ■ 

Aili'iii  in  I'nv  \  .*ii'l  ;lj»  ri  \\  i-  n>  i«I«  i  ni  a  rej'reM  n:  •!:  w  »\  .* 

It  l^  <  I'-ar  thit    \\w    j'Tf  -!  TJi  I-    t-f    iMiTlVMf    \\\r\\\    \\\    \\\'c    .'.--^' 

ii':i'l  ]■••  «iiih    .in  r\i '•|i!:i»n.  mi   -'-ite   »•!   tin*  in-!f,i   :!.-,. 

\%iin  h   w-is  nf:t  r»  d   ti.Mii.   .un-iii;:   ih»*  <«»":rjir\    ]•♦-•! 
aii'l  rii:ililli'  I  1  i*^   i-r-'j-:'.'  *••?>   .il-iji*-  wfTf  in   i  •   ••!  !;v  in 
I   .rt    r»i::l  irl\.       IJ.   t  j.  »  »  -n,     .n-  ].i<.  fi»  iliTfn    .\\\    :•!  i 
in,;   th  i!.  m  « -nn;- ir  :--n  vijth   «  t  ■:•  r    tiiivs    .m-!   t-t^'-r    • 
/'>-'//'>'.•:.;'.•./'"■   . './  .   ■.  .•.;'.•/».■.'.».;.■.."'     An-!  »'    • 
ti. :!.    ill  t'Knj-  I   -ij     !   T'  il.  ilii-  ^:f  it  iii  i*.h  "i  tije  jm-  ■;  '■ 
of   l:!M'rt\  .triii   j-n^iii."',  vwn-  i.n  m-ire  h  itiin  !  !•»  !?:•■  '!• 
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and  caprice  of  the  few,  than  in  most  modem  monarchies.  In 
what  modem  country  not  inhabited  by  savages  would  a  man  be 
permitted,  at  the  present  day,  to  throw  even  a  murderer  into  a 
ditch  and  leave  him  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold  ?  The  care- 
lessness of  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  the  inner  spirit  of  morals  is 
often  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  at  least  combined  with 
a  large  degree  of  tolerance;  but  this  tolerance  appears  to  be, 
to  a  great  extent,  mythical.  The  politics  of  Athens  ostracized 
men  whose  opinion  was  feared  by  the  state,  or  rather  by  a  certain 
number  of  citizens,  and  the  Greek  religion  stained  its  records 
with  the  death  of  Socrates  and  the  persecution  of  other  philoso- 
phers. Stilpo  was  exiled  for  doubting  whether  the  Athene  of 
Phidias  was  a  goddess  and  the  books  of  Anaxagoras  and  Protag- 
oras were  publicly  burned.  There  was,  moreover,  an  inquisi- 
torial bureau  at  Athens.^  However,  it  is  true  that  the  Greeks 
were,  as  a  people,  too  little  in  earnest  and  too  superstitious  to 
fall  into  doubt  of  the  national  mythology. 

We  have  less  difficulty  in  showing  the  superiority  of  modem 
to  Roman  civilization,  and  for  the  reason,  partly,  that  we  know 
more  about  Roman,  than  we  do  about  Greek  civilization. 

The  Romans  were,  from  the  beginning,  a  robust  and  warlike 
people,  and  the  military  discipline  which  made  them  conquerors 
extended  into  their  social  relations  and  even  into  their  family  life. 
The  exposure  of  children  appears  to  have  been  a  common  prac- 
tice, and  looked  upon  leniently  even  after  direct  infanticide  was 
visited  with  some  degree  of  general  disapproval.  Parents  were 
the  absolute  masters  of  their  children,  having  the  power  to  put 
them  to  death,  or  to  sell  them  as  slaves;  and  this  was  not  only 
tme  of  children  in  their  younger  years,  but  during  the  whole  life 
of  the  father.  Livy  and  Valerius  Maximus  give  numerous  in- 
stances of  parents  who  had  put  their  children  to  death.  It  is 
recorded,  however,  that  Hadrian  banished  a  man  who  had  killed 
his  son,  and  decreed  that  whatever  a  son  might  earn  in  military 
service  should  belong  to  himself;  while  Alexander  Severus  for- 
bade the  killing  of  adult  sons,  and  Diocletian  rendered  the  sale 
of  children  illegal."  Lecky  however  remarks  that  "the  sale  of 
children  in  case  of  great  necessity,  though  denounced  by  the 
Fathers,  continued  long  after  the  time  of  Theodosius,  nor  does 

1  Lecky,  "  History  of  European  Morals,"  I.  p.  398. 
*  Ibid.  p.  299  et  seq. 
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any  Christian   emperor  appear  to  have   enforced  the  huxz^ac 
enactments  of  I)iocIetian.*' ' 

Human  sacrifices  occurred  among  the  Konian^' tar  m  >rc  i:-: 
quently  than  among  the  Greeks,  ami  continued  e\en  li  t«n  *.<  • 
late  date,  s,iys  Mahaffy.  "  In  the  year  46  i:.i .,  I'.e^ar  vi*  r;:.*r: 
two  soldiers  on  the  altar  in  the  Campus  Martlu^.  A-;^:  :^!.<'  1 
Kiid  to  have  sacriliced  a  maiden  named  (iregoria.  K\en  Ir.  -r.. 
when  Antioch  was  rebuilt,  s«icritke<l  CalhoiK*.  and  pl.i  f  :  ..: 
statue  in  the  theatre.  Cnder  Commodus,  ami  laiir  e:;.j-fr  :^ 
human  sacrifices  appear  to  ha\e  tH*en  more  (omiii'n  ^:. :  . 
gladiator  ap])rars  to  have  In'cn  s;urifuetl  to  Jupiter  I^it:.*].*  f  .-^^ 
in  the  time  of  ConMantine.  Vet  thi-NC  aw  in  I  rite<»  h^i!  \k'tz 
ex]ir('ssly  forbidden  \ia\  95;  and  liiny  asserts  that  in  h«i  :.r*ji 
thev  were  never  openiv  M)iemni/e<l."  ^ 

If,  however,  the  «lire<t  sacrifice  of  human  victim^  i.*::-."  1 
lime  to  \k'  foibuldrn,  there  grew  out  of  it,  at  a  rt»nip.ir^:.«- » 
eailv  jm'MimI.  a  «'!-t«in  \iry  m-.irlv   ii   n^t   «j;:?i- 


I  * 


vihi<  h  w.i^   pr.uti^rd   nii   .m    iiiimi' n-^e    ni  .ilr   .in«i   'i    .in  *. 
d.Lti' .   iMiiU'lv.    the    ^;  hIi  il'>ri  (I    I'-ut'^lN.        1  iu-    im  ::    a. 
jiiit    in    tl)i  M*    imili-:'.  wire    iilii»-:    ^Uws,   iriir,::.  ,!-,    : 
c.i;-ti\«^,  iir  Mn  n  r-pii  ulU  ir.iiiwd  it  ilie  "j»r"ti  ^-i    *. 

ill    llir^i"   1  l"!   were    ixji'i^iil    ilnMri'MMhi)    hid    bi  I  U    f'  -. 

the  jfjrjiu-f .  I  III- 1  r  II  iiiibi  r  bnn^  .d^»  u  i  r  iiti  d  ir    u\  ■■:;.•  r 
l.i-«k\  -riiiiN  !•»  i\i 'i'f  tip- I '»:i-:i  :ii:i  i!i.'!i  nf   iii.'.;*   r\  .    • 
th''^«-   ^hi»rts.  ^.i\  111.:  ill  ii   ;h.  ;r  1  iti-   "i..:!.!   u-.t    -'t/k--   :: 
Ki'iii  lU^  »itl>   till-    l;"ir"r  ii  w-  •:lil    n-  w   in-]-;!!  .  l-  r    •":  • 
tin-   I  "ii|:«r"r-   \-t   111  in-^.h  :■'    !!.•  ir    pr .  ."rn  r^.  ».»'-   ./•. 
x.i'.A   .i.lniit!' il.      ■       I  ii'-     .:j  .-ii-  :;!   : .  -;Mr.i  .r  t-'  tl:  ;:    r.    ■ 
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ifficulty  in  determining  the  average.  Or  we  may  use  some 
ieal  standard,  Which,  as  ideal,  does  not  vary  with  all  variations 
f  the  society  considered,  but  is  constant.  But  we  have  no 
>gical  right,  having  assumed  the  one  standard,  to  confuse  it 
dth  the  other,  treating  the  two  as  interchangeable.  The  stand- 
rd  of  any  age  by  which  men  judged  their  deeds  is  also  part  of 
lie  morality  of  the  age,  by  which  we  may  judge  it.  As  for 
de  criminals  who  fought  in  the  arena,  they  were  sometimes 
ardoned,  when  victorious,  so  that  society  received  back  again 
ts  most  muscular,  or  skilful  and  alert  criminals.  Of  all  Roman 
uthors  and  rulers,  Lecky  mentions  only  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Petro- 
lius,  Junius  Mauricus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  condemn  the 
ames.^  Cicero  is  undecided  on  the  subject ;  rather  in  favor 
f  them.  The  great  satirist,  Juvenal,  though  he  repeatedly 
lentions,  does  not  condemn  them.  And  "of  all  the  great 
listorians  who  recorded  them  not  one  seems  to  have  been  con- 
cious  that  he  was  recording  a  barbarity,  not  one  appears  to 
lave  seen  in  them  any  greater  evils  than  an  increasing  tendency 
0  pleasure  and  an  excessive  multiplication  of  a  dangerous  class." 
)n  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  Athens 
ras  unsuccessful.' 

An  immense  increase  of  gladiators  and  gladiatorial  shows  took 
>lace  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  empire,  when  the  increase  of 
lavery  freed  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  population  from  the 
lecessity  of  labor,  and  men  came  to  occupy  themselves  with 
musements,  on  the  one  hand  as  a  profession,  on  the  other  as 
aeans  of  passing  the  time.  In  the  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
laves  were  comparatively  few  in  number  and  probably  treated 
rith  more  care,  though  scarcely  with  much  consideration;  all 
hings  were  permitted  the  master  by  law,  says  Lecky,  though 
)robably  the  censor  might  interfere  in  extreme  cases.  "The 
rider  Cato  speaks  of  slaves  simply  as  instruments  for  obtaining 
realth,  and  he  encouraged  masters,  both  by  his  precept  and  his 
example,  to  sell  them  as  useless  when  aged  and  infirm."^ 
Jnder  Titus  and  Trajan  probably  occurred  the  greatest  number 
)f  shows  that  "were  compressed  into  a  short  time,  .  .  .  and  no 
loman  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  fact  of  3000  men  hav- 
ng  been  compelled  to  fight  under  the  one,  and  10,000  under  the 

^  "  History  of  European  Morals,"  I.  p.  286  et  seq. 
2  Ibid.  p.  276.  •  Ibid.  p.  301. 
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Other,  cast  the  faintest  shadow  upon  their  characters."*  More- 
over, "  the  mere  desire  for  novelty  impelled  thfe  people  to  evay 
excess  or  refinement  of  barbarity.  The  simple  combat  became 
at  last  insipid,  and  every  variety  of  atrocity  was  devised  to 
stimulate  the  flagging  interest.  At  one  time  a  bear  and  a  bull, 
chained  together,  rolled  in  fierce  contest  along  the  sand;  at 
another,  criminals  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  were 
thrown  to  bulls,  which  were  maddened  by  red-hot  irons,  or  by 
darts  tipped  with  burning  pitch.  Four  hundred  bears  were 
killed  on  a  single  day  under  Caligula;  three  hundred  on  another 
day  under  Claudius.  Under  Nero,  four  hundred  tigers  fought 
with  bulls  and  elephants;  four  hundred  bears  and  three  hundred 
lions  were  slaughtered  by  his  soldiers.  In  a  single  day,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Colosseum  by  Titus,  five  thousand  animals  per- 
ished. .  .  .  Lions,  tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami, 
giraffes,  bulls,  stags,  even  crocodiles  and  serpents,  were  cm- 
ployed  to  give  novelty  to  the  spectacle.  Nor  was  any  form  of 
human  suffering  wanting.  The  first  Gordian,  when  edile,  gave 
twelve  spectacles,  in  each  of  which  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  pair  of  gladiators  appeared.  Eight  hundred 
pair  fought  at  the  triumph  of  Aurelian.  Ten  thousand  men 
fought  during  the  games  of  Trajan.  .  .  .  Under  Domitian,  an 
army  of  feeble  dwarfs  was  compelled  to  fight,  and  more  than 
once  female  gladiators  descended  to  fight  in  the  arena.  A 
criminal  personating  a  fictitious  character  was  nailed  to  a  cross, 
and  there  torn  by  a  bear.  Another,  representing  Scaevola,  was 
compelled  to  hold  his  hand  in  a  real  flame.  A  third,  as  Her- 
cules, was  burnt  alive  upon  the  pile.  So  intense  was  the  crav- 
ing for  blood,  that  a  prince  was  less  unpopular  if  he  neglected 
the  distribution  of  corn  than  if  he  neglected  the  games;  and 
Nero  himself,  on  account  of  his  munificence  in  this  respect,  was 
probably  the  sovereign  who  was  most  beloved  by  the  Roman 
multitude.  Heliogabalus  and  Galerius  are  reported,  when  din- 
ing, to  have  regaled  themselves  with  the  sight  of  criminals  torn 
by  wild  beasts.  It  was  said  of  the  latter  that  *he  never  supped 
without  human  blood. '  "  Moreover,  the  prince  was  most  popu- 
lar who,  at  the  show  of  thumbs,  "  permitted  no  consideration  of 
economy  to  make  him  hesitate  to  sanction  the  popular  award."' 

1  "  History  of  European  Morak,"  I.  p.  287  et  seq, 

2  Ibid.  p.  280  et  seq. 
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"Even  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  century,  the  prefect 
SymmachuSy  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  estimable 
pagans  of  his  age,  collected  some  Saxon  prisoners  to  fight  in 
honor  of  his  son.  They  strangled  themselves  in  prison,  and 
Symmachus  lamented  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him  from 
their  *  impious  hands,*  but  endeavored  to  calm  his  feelings  by 
recalling  the  patience  of  Socrates  and  the  precepts  of  phi- 
losophy."* 

The  conquest  of  Greece  is  alleged  to  have  bettered  somewhat 
the  position  of  Roman  slaves,  since  it  involved  the  introduction 
of  many  slaves  who  were  the  intellectual  superiors  of  their  mas- 
ters. But  whatever  good  this  may  have  effected  seems  to  have 
been  counteracted  by  the  increase  in  number  of  the  slaves  and 
the  consequent  diminution  in  value  of  the  individual  slave  as  a 
piece  of  property.  On  the  whole,  the  position  of  the  slaves  of 
North  America,  before  the  war  of  emancipation,  bad  as  it  was 
in  some  cases,  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  average,  quite  para- 
disiacal when  compared  with  that  of  their  Roman  forerunners. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Cato  urged  his  compatriots 
to  sell  their  aged  slaves.  Old  and  infirm  slaves  were  constantly 
exposed  to  perish  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber.  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary, in  case  of  the  murder  of  the  master,  to  put  all  the  slaves 
of  the  household  to  death  who  were  not  in  chains  or  helpless  at 
the  time  of  the  murder.  The  testimony  of  the  slave  was  gener- 
ally received  only  under  torture;  he  might  be  tortured  in  the 
attempt  to  compel  evidence  against  his  master;  but,  if  he,  of  his 
own  free  will,  accused  his  master  of  any  crime,  except  treason, 
he  was  condemned  to  the  arena.  There  were  different  punish- 
ments for  slaves  and  for  men  of  rank.  "  Numerous  acts  of  the 
most  odious  barbarity  were  committed.  The  well-known  anec- 
dotes of  Flaminius  ordering  a  slave  to  be  killed  to  gratify,  by 
the  spectacle,  the  curiosity  of  a  guest;  of  Vedius  Pollio  feeding 
his  fish  on  the  flesh  of  slaves;  and  of  Augustus  sentencing  a 
slave  who  had  killed  and  eaten  a  favorite  quail,  to  crucifixion, 
are  the  extreme  examples  that  are  recorded ;  for  we  need  [ !  ]  not 
regard  as  an  historical  fact  the  famous  picture  in  Juvenal  of  a 
Roman  lady  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  ordering  her  unoffending 
servant  to  be  crucified.  We  have,  however,  many  other  very 
horrible  glimpses  of  slave  life  at  the  close  of  the  Republic  and 

1  "  History  of  European  Morals,"  I.  p.  2S7. 
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in  the  early  clays  of  the  Empire.     'I'he  marriage  of  «U%r««u 
entirely  unrecogni/ed  by  law,  ami,  in  their  i  .isc,  the  »i»rii*  *■.. 
tery,  imest,  or  |K>lyg.uny  had  no  lef^al   meaning.   .   .   .    Wrrz 
e.M.'<  uted  for  a  rriine,  their  deaths  were  of  a  muNt  hidet»>  i  >: 
'Ihc  ergastula,  or  private  prisons  of  the  masu  r>.  »erc  irr-j  .-r.-.k 
their  iinly  slee|>ing  plares.   .  .   .     We  read  of  sla\e<»  «  hamrtt  ., 
porters  to  the  doors,  and  cultivating  the  fields  in  i  hjin*>.     i  ^.: 
and  Juvenal  <lcN<-rilK*  the  fierre   Koman  ladiri  tearing  ihc:  <: 
vanln'  f.iees,  and  thrusting  the  long  pins  of  their  briNnhc^  .r.' 
their  tle>h.     'Ihe  master,  at  the  close  of  the  KepiiMK.  h^ti  :. 
|M)wer  to  M*ll  his  sla>e  as  a  gladiator  or  as  a  comlutani  »iU)  ••: 
iKMstv '■  * 

I^-i  ky  admonishes  us  that  we  shoultl  not  jutlgr  the  whi^Ie  m** 
tntion  i>f   Roman  slavery  by  this  one  side  of  the  pii  t':rr.     \\' 
calls  attention  t»»  the  reNjieet  in  whit  h  UMrned  (irecL  sl.nr^  ■rr- 
often  helil.  as  shouing  a  better  phase  of  ihe  s\Mf  m     S;!  ::    • 
(|uiir  |Mi^^ililr  ili.il  f  i-rt.iin  '»l.i\es  ur  I  l.i»»M'N  t»i  *ii\'-   •.;  i 

hrlil  III  rf-j>i«t  .iinl  ih  it  the  rest  ui   ihe  slaves  xj....,  ;  ■.,    ■-■.  .* 
niwiilu  IcsN,  w  nh  .iiulhin;:  but  rrNjK-f  t  or  kiri'iu' HH.       ;-,    ^.    ■ 
wi'tnlrr  ti»  ilir  inmli  m  mini!  i-*  tli.it  ihe   Kmiuiii^  if  .•  .^t       -  -.  ■ 
hold  tririif  (1  ( irif  ks  Nl.i\es  .11  all.      I.eikv  j-nni'*  ••;!   ::..:  «  .  - 
were   f  111  tin  ip.iti  il    lU   gre.it    nuiiilKTN.    bil   »i-    in  .^i    r»  ::■  •.    ^• 
fir-l.  ihil  nI.imx  wvtv  \er\  plentil':!,  iJirther.  tl;  ii   irw  •::;.«•.     - 
tlpir  dr-i  f  iid  i!i!'«  rtiiiiineil   Iniund.  b\   a  ^»ri  «-i    i*  ..[.;   r  '*.  • 
lln  ir  I'lini  r   iin^trr^   unni   the   ihinl   grni-r.i!i'»n,    4:11   n    :     .  • 
th.it  M  ».i-  •  ■■n-ii!'  ri  tl  .in  h-'U-ir  ti>  h  i\e  in.in\  if  •  •::!. 
ii'i'i'i-A  ;r:^      -■  >    lli.il    the    .ob  itit  il:>'  «•!    ni  itriiiii^M- •(:  a  .-     ■*.:    - 
1  I  «  K\     :.:iij''ll     ^tN".    I'll    \Ur    "ide    ui    ihf    liii'-lir.       "^i,.-*    •    ■■ 
siiiip  r  :;ii'  1    iiii  (in  J  J-  ti  d    t«»   pnxi-ni    ll".«  ir    tivi  .li.  ;-.^"    .r    :. 
th' ir    ini-:fr>  ':tjil«  r    l"ft  :ri-.  .in«|   in  inx    olives  »r:»-   ;:■.■".   ■ 
!:*••  :r\  !-;'«!   IK   iri'-rdrf   il.  ,t   tlu  \  niu'Jii   rii.ike   .1   •>:*.    « 
i  .'.' :    '.    tr  liii.       \  .^-     :■>.  iii>!f  •  •!.  !•>  lUi!    it   neie'»-'r\   t-   r- •■• 

".     rri-  il«  d  tl.i  :l  nI.iM  X  wtTr  lin"  •  ■:■  •  -  !     • 
.'  ri'  i\   ■'•  •     r   X't  ■1'.  t«»  ni-j  .:rr  »?;  i!   '..'.■     •-. 
:':i.*  r:'      -    tui-  ••!    ll.t    l.tw  X  M  M:i  }i   I  «  .  i^  ^ 
r.i"  r  ■•  -  !i.'  Ti!  i.t  till-   .!  i\i  \  |i  »-;!: 
V    ■!        •].!.  r    a}...  h    ?n    1  .III-:. I.  r 
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of,  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  masters.  "The  Petronian  law," 
he  says,  "which  was  issued  by  Augustus,  or  more  probably  by 
Nero,  forbade  the  master  to  condemn  his  slave  to  combat  with 
wild  beasts  without  a  sentence  from  a  judge."  We  may  inquire 
as  to  how  difficult  it  was  to  obtain  such  a  sentence.  "  Under 
Claudius  some  citizens  exposed  their  sick  slaves  on  the  island  of 
iEsculapius  in  the  Tiber  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  tending  them, 
and  the  emperor  decreed  that  if  [ !]  the  slave  so  exposed  recov- 
ered from  his  sickness,  he  should  become  free,  and  also  that 
masters  who  killed  their  slaves  instead  of  exposing  them  should  be 
punished  as  murderers.  .  .  .  Under  Nero,  a  judge  was  ap- 
pointed to  hear  their  complaints,  and  was  instructed  to  punish 
masters  who  treated  them  with  barbarity,  made  them  the  instru- 
ments of  lust,  or  withheld  from  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  .  .  .  Domitian  made  a  law,  which  was  after- 
wards reiterated,  forbidding  the  Oriental  custom  of  mutilating 
slaves  for  sensual  purposes,  and  the  reforms  were  renewed  with 
great  energy  in  the  period  of  the  Antonines.*  Hadrian  and  his 
two  successors  formally  deprived  masters  of  the  right  of  killing 
their  slaves;  forbade  them  to  sell  slaves  to  the  lanistae  or  specu- 
lators in  gladiators;  destroyed  the  ergastula  or  private  prisons; 
ordered  that,  when  a  master  was  murdered,  those  slaves  only 
should  be  tortured  who  were  within  hearing;  appointed  officers 
through  all  the  provinces  to  hear  the  complaints  of  slaves; 
enjoined  that  no  master  should  treat  slaves  with  excessive  [?] 
severity;  and  commanded  that,  when  such  severity  was  proved, 
the  master  should  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave  he  had  ill- 
treated."*  The  humanity  of  the  last  law  is  open  to  dispute. 
Moreover,  Lecky  does  not  notice,  here,  that  Constantine  never- 
theless felt  it  necessary  to  limit  the  punishment  of  slaves  by  pro- 
hibiting its  administration  with  a  cudgel,  though  not  with  the  lash, 
and  forbidding  poison,  mortal  wounds,  various  kinds  of  torture, 
stoning,  hanging,  mutilation,  or  throwing  from  a  height.'    But 

*  Compare,  however,  "  History  of  European  Morals,"  I.  p.  263 :  "  Ionian 
sUtcs  of  a  surpassing  beauty,  Alexandrian  slaves,  famous  for  their  subtle  skill 
in  stimolating  the  jaded  senses  of  the  confirmed  and  sated  libertine,  became 
the  omaments  of  every  patrician  house,  the  companions  and  instructors  of  the 
young.  .  .  .  The  slave  population  was  itself  a  hotbed  of  vice,  and  it  contami- 
nated all  with  which  it  came  in  contact." 

«  •«  History  of  European  Morals,"  I.  p.  303  et  ieq.    The  italics  are  mine. 

■  L.  O.  Pike,  "  Crime  in  England,"  I.  p.  20. 
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he  mmlions  two  iMX<  which  indic.ite  s»miu'  i!ri!rt-c*  «if  h  .tr.  :.  • 
in  <  crlaiii  <liri'i  linii^,  and  namely:  that,  ihtMi^h  the  I.ia  •:  !  r.  : 
rccogni/c  thi-  inarri.i^c  «)f  a  n1.i\c.  "  ii  .ipjuuri  ntii  i-i  h...t    -^  -. 
romnion  to  M-ji.ir.itf  h\^  family:"  alM»,  that  thr  prn-itc  pr  •-■•• 
of  slaves  wa>  rei  i»i;ni/eil  by  their  tnaster^  thnuvrh  j-art  tiT  - 
it  usually  reverted  tn  the  master  on  the  death  nf   the  -^'i.ksr.     j    - 
great   maNN  ai  evitlen«'c  ii^n-^  to  show,   h«mever,    \\\\\   »:■.  •  "  • 
Kom.inN  termed  humanity  t«i  sl.ives  wuuld  ha\e  b^  en.  in  ti- 
of  modern  **ri\ili/ed"  |>en|i|es,  extreme  l».ir!>irit\. 

U«imen,  am^nj?  the   Koman^  were,  like  their  <  hiiilrrn.   .r, .»? 
the  (iinlrol  of  the  head  (»f  the  familv       i(:.'i(  r  I'r  L  :^  •■:.  . 
father  di'»i»'»'*e»l  al)M)]iitely  «if  the  han«l  (if  his  ilan^hlrr  and  ^-'tr- 
timi-'' even  jMiN^esNcd  the  ]»ower  i»f  hre.ikini:  i-ll   ni4rr:*»:i»  •.:.  : 
had  Ik  111  ai  tually  rnntrat  ted.      In  the  fitrniN  ••!   in  ir;;..^*r.  :.  « 
e\er.  mIik  h  were  u<*iial  in  the  earlif  r  |teii'd>  ••■  K  'ni'-.  \hr  j''« 
liti-  ]Mi\MT  jusM-d  inln  tin-  h.iniK  «•!  tlie  b.i.-^«  .!il.   .'i!  h*-  \\,*[  *  - 
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It  is  sometimes  argued  that,  though  we  are  morally  superior 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  some  respects,  we  fall  short  of 
their  standard  in  other  respects.  Doubtless  new  forms  of  evil 
may  arise  in  later  periods,  which  were  impossible  under  old 
forms  of  government  and  the  social  relations  of  earlier  peoples. 
Each  period  and  nation  will,  according  to  its  circumstances, 
have  its  own  peculiar  forms  of  vice  and  misery.  But  the  ques- 
tion which  we  are  considering  is  not  whether  or  not  we  have 
some  forms  of  evil  which  the  ancients  did  not  possess,  but 
whether  the  particular  forms  which  prevail  among  us  are  or  are 
not  worse  than  those  which  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and, 
in  general,  whether  the  average  of  sympathy  and  altruistic  action 
in  modem  times  and  among  the  foremost  peoples  is  greater  than 
the  average  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  it  must  be 
recollected,  moreover,  in  considering  the  question,  that  while 
the  evil  in  our  midst  is  brought  very  vividly  before  our  eyes 
through  the  medium  of  our  many  methods  of  news-carrying  and 
of  wide  personal  observation,  —  through  our  railways,  our  tele- 
graphs, our  many  newspapers  and  periodicals,  —  we  have,  in 
reality,  when  all  is  told,  very  scanty  knowledge  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  common  people,  of  the  ordinary,  every-day  miseries  and 
sufferings,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  there  are  some 
features  of  these  facts  that  tell  in  favor  of  modern  times;  for 
the  ancients  were  but  little  impressed  by  the  miseries  of  the 
poorer  classes;  and  just  the  spirit  that  notes  and  makes  much 
of  our  modem  inhumanity  is  evidence  of  a  broader  sympathy 
peculiar  to  our  later  times. 

Of  Europe  as  a  whole  in  the  centuries  after  Rome's  decline 
and  its  loss  of  power,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  in  order 
to  prove  the  moral  superiority  of  modern  times.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  fierce  contests  between  Christianity  and  its 
opponents,  with  the  mutual  persecutions,  the  martyrdoms  of 
Christians  and  the  retaliation  of  Christians  upon  "heretics," 
with  the  license  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  the  robbery  and 
oppression  of  the  poor  and  dependent  by  these  as  well  as  by  the 
titled  castle-owners,  the  burning  of  "witches,"  the  general  intel- 
lectual and  moral  darkness  which  spread  and  covered  even  the 
lands  of  former  comparative  civilization  and  was  lifted  only  as 
Europe  as  a  whole  advanced  to  a  higher  stage. 

But  without  entering  into  any  extended  discussion  of   this 
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c'otnplir.iU'd  jirDcrss  of  (levrldjmienl  ns  a  ulmlr.  .\U%x  t"-*-  >'.  ■ 
turb.imc  of  xhv  olil  i-fiuilibriuin,  it  m.iy  iitjt  !><.    mii!'^  r 
note  ilu*  jiriuT.il  <  ^Mlr^c  «»f  f\ tills  ill  soiiii*  «>m*  I  •»'.n:T\  .1-  v 
not  in  its  >]k'(  i.il  ff.itiiriN,  Imt  in  Kn  j^i  nrr.il  ni<>rii  1::.;-  ;*..    r  ' 
course  of  tii'wlopnicnt  in  ttu*  otlu-r  (iMintru-s  ui  1    .r<;t    -.- 
■|  he  m.tnni-r  of   thr  j^rowili  uf   Nt.itr  .in«l  ^i'c  1  il  r«i  >  :;  ;  -  • 
rvil  out  of   intli\  idii.il   .in<l   tril»il  vrn^cinii-    h.i<>  .iln  .  :.     • 
toiu  lu-tl  Mjton.     '\\\v  rninu  ^\ilhin,  .intl  thr  tnc  iin  ».:.-      -  - 
trilir.  tlu-  tor  of  the  h.itllf-lirlil  ami  tlu*  1  nniin.ii  uc  n    r-^.r  .    . 
at  many  st.if^rs,  uith  iniit  h  tlu*  vnm    it-rlin^  «>!  .in:::.  ^  '.\    " 
advantage*  iK-inf;  r.itlur  in  l.t\<»r  of  tin-  1  rinimal.      !••  •;  •  1  * 
all  tiuiM'  ulio  Wire  not  (irrt-kn  ucn-   I  Miliar  lan^.  a^M:n«:  »* 
liut   littU'    jii>ti(  r  or    lui-n  V    u.i^    ri<>i    ^^i!^  .     i:.  ..    .1^    ■«- 
si-i'ii,   tlu'    Koin.ms  r>)n«lrnini'(l   tti  tin*   ari-na   thnr  u.ri.iv    - 
t'<{ii.ill>  \ulli  tlinr  I  riniinal^.  toptlu-r  uitli  ^lL\r%  Mh>>  •*%:> 
origin. iliv,   w  tr  <  .ptivi'*.      <  ritnr   i^.    in   r':tlrr   ^Mut.f-.    •.  r, 
ill  till.:  .:  in  •!    II  1:11    i.;hi  r    l«ir:iiN   ..i      ^\::'  -  :    ri    :':..• 
n--*    ::.       ■;■  >!   mi-I'  y    l!..  -   I;*-   il.       i  .i-    li'  :.i.:: .  -m   •  1   •  :   -.  ■ 
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the  burning  of  heretics  was  not  abolished  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  though  it  was  practically  annulled  by  the  laws  of 
1648.  However,  in  1649,  a  number  of  women  were  burned  for 
witchcraft  in  Berwickshire,  and  burning  continued  to  be  prac- 
tised, much  later,  in  cases  of  heresy  and  witchcraft;  still  later 
in  cases  of  high  and  petty  treason,  and  up  to  the  time  of  George 
IIL,  for  murder.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  latter* s  reign,  a 
statute  was  passed  substituting  hanging  for  burning.  In  1784, 
a  woman  was  burnt  at  Portsmouth  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
During  the  last  years,  however,  in  which  the  sentence  was  car- 
ried out,  it  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  executioner  to 
wring  the  malefactor's  neck  before  the  burning.  But  compara- 
tively trivial  offences,  among  these  false  coining,  were  classed 
as  treason,  and  it  is  noticeable  also  that  the  stake  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  punishment  in  the  case  of  women-offenders, 
even  in  later  days.*  In  the  year  1530,  two  persons  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  having  died  from  poison  thrown 
into  some  porridge  by  the  cook,  an  "Act  of  Poisoning"  was 
passed,  according  to  which  offenders  coming  under  its  definition 
were  to  be  boiled  to  death.  The  statute  was  shortly  afterwards 
repealed,  but  the  bishop's  cook  was  publicly  executed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  provision.^ 

But  simple  burning  or  hanging  was,  for  the  most  part,  consid- 
ered much  too  good  for  the  man  who  had  committed  high  trea- 
son ;  he  was  given  the  mere  mockery  of  a  trial,  and,  if  convicted, 
was  hanged,  was  taken  down  while  yet  alive,  disembowelled,  and 
his  entrails  burnt,  was  beheaded,  and  quartered.  Law  modifying 
this  penalty  first  comes  into  prominence  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.*  When  Richard  I.  sailed  with  his  army  for  the  Holy  I^nd, 
it  was  ordained  that  whoever  killed  a  man  on  board  ship  was  to 
be  tied  to  the  corpse  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  whosoever  killed  a 
man  on  shore  was  to  be  burnt  alive  with  the  corpse,  while  sim- 
ply drawing  blood  with  a  knife  was  to  be  punished  with  the  loss 
of  a  hand,  and  a  thief  was  to  be  shaved,  treated  to  a  head-bath 
of  boiling  pitch  and  feathers,  and  put  ashore  at  the  first  place 
the  vessel  touched  at.* 

^  L.  O.  Pike,  "A  History  of  Crime  in  England,"  I.  pp.  51,  344  et seq.;  11, 
pp.  138,  176,  177,  287,  379  eiseq. 

*  Ibid.  II.  pp.  81,  82. 

»  Ibid.  I.  p.  226;   II.  pp.  85,  86,  174  et  stq,,  324  e/  seq. 

*  Ibid.  I.  pp.  168,  169. 
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Ihc  payment  of  hlofHl-motu'v  was  .1  tomiivm  i;-t"::i     v   -^     j 
the  'reulons,  and  so  link*  tli^lim  tifin  w.i^i  in.nle  Im  Ht-  1  ^-• 
ami  leaser  (Time  th.it,  wliilc  a  inunlt-rrr  nniM  •  "iurn   n'^  .  .. 
th<'  rclali\fN  of  his  >itlinK  the  lu-ily  iliiif  nit«n  «» ;"•  r-  i  ■:•  .v 
mutil.ition  for  his  offence.      I'ike  vi)-*  dI   tiu -i    [•  .n. •:.;••  •» 
the  carlv  history  of   Jirilain:  "It  w.ii  f-ir   !lu    ir-i-   :ii .-:     : 
csUtc,  for  the  Nl.i\e,  an* I  f«»r  M<»men.  lh.it  tin-   jr-  »:t  *:   .,•:.! 
were  reseneil.     Men  l)r.inile(l  tin   the  f-irr!.*- «■:,  ii;:r'.      • 
without  feet,  without  tongues  liw  il  .is  .01  «  x.-mi;!-   •»!  t..      .  '. 
which  attended  the  ( oiniiii^siun  t>i  prtiv  itinit-.    iril  ..«      > 
ing  to  all  nhii  h.id  tlie  ini>tortiin<-  ut   h'>ldin^  »••  \y^''.'  -'.'*' 
than  th.»t  oi   a  <hurl.      I  he  h«itriirs  «»l   ili*-   i».in:N}i  m-.  .-.   :.» 
no  tendem  y  to  niitij^.ite   these   se\riitits.   .md   tii '^     «:.     ■ 
ch.Lstisetl  with  «hi|is  before  were  •  h.isltsfd  with  -     r;.  .    r.-* 
wards.      New  ingenuity  was  l»r«M:;:iit   to    Im  ir   ■.;•  -n   •.:•  •    .  :: 
mutilation,  whicli  was  pr.utiM-d  in  i'\er\  t«i;Tii.       1  ".<    -  .•  -  • 
])liu  kt'd  i»ut.   ihi-  tvi'.  '\\r  iMr>.  .;!>•!   '.':■.%•  '■;■;'?  :  :■   *    ■ 
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produce  evil   rc'^ul::^   :z   :-:-    .:..".       -.-..-        ..- 
quite  possible  that,  as  priesi^  iiii  ".it  '.:--.  .r  :^         .:   -   :-- .  i  . : 
cheese,  it  may  sometimes  'T^\i  -z.'Zjt   lz  ::   ti-r-:-^-.  :•:--  .i  "ii.j 
respect;  as  it  is  also  possible  UJ.t  ±i*   :jicl-t  z»:kzsI  :a.  iiii  im 
of  the  layman  who  was  to  zsyLtTZj  "lie  ;r>i:i_    :r  frt  :r  ▼-ir.tr 
may  have  .been  differently  nn^fi  iz,  iir-trtz--   ::i.^r-       .Lf  ^izi: 
as  the  reign  of  King  John,  triil  w-l*  =.2iir  :•;  .rL-t-i..  izji  Ti«t:i- 
tion  is  also  made  of  it  in  the  itizz  ::  HtzTj  II.     I:  vl?  ziin 
formally  abolished  until  the  yeax  ir:>--     ?:•:  rtiiLi.-i  i:r  :z::-t 
before  accusers  in  court,  the  dire  i-tsilrr  :•:  izLzr.h-.rL^isfzr  -f.zi 
star\'ation  was  inflicted,  in  the  ie:gn  d  "Ltviri  I_  ini  i:  --i,- 
punishment  was  added,  abont  the  ii3>*  zi  zitnrj  IV..  -..rrut  17 
the  press,*    In  1570,  a  man  found  guilty  c:  ::rr"-r^  ▼irTi^-T  ::t 
the  arrest  of  two  persons  was  scn:e:»K:  tj  ir-t  '-j'-r:  f.Ttw, 
days,  on  the  first  of  which  one  car,  on  *jx  secizii  *J:/t  '-«*_•  h^t,  ▼-fci 
to  be  nailed  to  the  pillory  in  SKch  2  zzizjytz  "jli:  ii*  ~  -r^  •  17 
his  own  proper  motion"  tear  it  aw^y.*    Ibt  n/c  :•  v^jzyz'i^i 
to  have  been  introduced  into  F.ngbsrd  :n  :!•*  r*:z:i  -,:  Hnri 
VI.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  wis  i.dcei  *  :n:*^.  .i:*"-'--  1 
Daughter,"  an  instrument  by  which  ofen-dtr*  »*rt  ",.',^17^:*:^^^ 
rather  than  extended  until  "the  miserable  h-^-i-  'i^iz^  j.s:  «- 
form  but  that  of  a  globe."     Blood  was  forced  :r-,=.  f.r^*n-  '-v^u 
nostrils,  and  mouth,  and  ribs  and  bre:iit -V-rSe  x-trt  c.,mD',-ly 
broken  in.    The  thumb-screw  was  also  in  -.lae,  z^zA  irjtzt  ■■ « *  t 
"Dungeon  among  Rats,"  and  a  chamber  in  tht  'ivw»T  'l^,,*': 
"Little  Ease,"  in  which  it  was  impossible  either  to  ^•-irjC  \\r/i:.\ 
or  to  lie  at  full  length.*    The  press  was  not  aboli^h^d  •:r;t:i  r:,*: 
reign  of  George  III.*    It  is  recorded  of  the  case  of  }i:rr.»'.r.;., 
tried  for  murder  in  1726,  that  he  bore  press^jre  of  n^arh  f'>-r 
hundred  weight,  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  before  begjfirig  for 
mercy  and  pleading  Not  Guilty.     He  was,  however,  fo*;nd  g'-ii*y 
and  hanged.''     In  1630,  Alexander  Leighton  was  p^jni'ih'rd  for 
"framing,  publishing,  and  dispensing  a  scandalous  IxxA  against 
kings,  peers,  and  prelates,"  in  the  following  manner:  he  wan 
whipped,  put  in  the  pillory,  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off  and  one 
side  of  his  nose  slit,  was  branded  on  one  cheek  with  a  red  hot 

»  "  History  of  Crime,"  I.  p.  52  et  seq,  *  Ibid.  II.  pp.  87-89. 

«  Ibid.  I.  pp.  204,  210.  *  Ibid.  II.  p.  346. 

•  Ibid.  I.  p.  210  et  seq.  "^  Ibid.  "•  "  ^83. 

*  Ibid.  II.  p.  85. 
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iron,  was  aflcrwnrtis  rcluriK'd  to  the   I'Icot  lo  Ih:  kij-!  :r.  ^^  - 
custotly,  ami  M-\cn  iLiys  l.iu-r  w.in  i^hippvd  .ijr.iwi  .it  li.t  ;   .    • 
hail  the  other  car  cut  off,  hi^  Dthcr  nostril  slit,  .in<i  h>  >' 
i*hi-i-k  l>ran(U*(l.^    As  late  as  17.5.J.  j'>hn  hurant.  i»hi»  ■■ri::u!  * 
or  prctemli'ii  to  be,  ileaf  ami  unable  tti  re  ail,"  h.u!  h>  :;.  ". 
tie«l  ami  the  knot  «lrawn  haul  !k'(  aw'«e  he  tlnl   n»t  .in^wi; 
af  4  iiN.ition  ni  the  ttiiirt;  he  was  also  threalened  with  \Uv   ;  r- - 
|-.\«  ej»tini;   in  «ases  where  the  iJfi'-s  w.i^  uniiI,  t.»ri  .re  w.i*  :. 
ai.ttirdtn^  to   Tike,  practised   in   l.n^l.ind  alter  the  rir<>t  ]  ..:: 
the  srventeentli  <  eniury ;  but   tlie  i  am:  just  «  ited  is  a  1  <  n:r.  . 
tion  of  Ml  liroad  an  assertion. 

'Ihe  introiluf  litins  of  <  ustmns  of   |)enam  e  did  nv:i  h  t- a^r 
rendering' the  diiteri-m  es  in  the  puni^hiufnt  .itnl  ^rn«  r.ti  tr* 
innit  of  the  piM>r  ami  ru  h.  tlu*  huuilile  .lud  n>ib!f'.  iii<rr  ■    ::•- 
noils.     As  for  the  rUr^y,  they  h.iil  ^pe«  lal  bemMi*  ^::\fn  ::.-• 
aiiil  wtw    .11  <   i-l«»iiiii!,   in   the    i  .rl\  il-.)^   •■!    rr:Tn:i.  :  ■  :\     • 
r-ib,    lUd  nn!:L'i"  tin  ir    py--::>ii'.  w  r\  u- .i:l\  ..*  ::.•  \  -   .     •.  -  ■ 
I)  :!    m:«rii  r«'i»«  I"    tr>>]n    irif    -i  iit-. '     1.  .1   li.f    Iw  :p  :ii    ■:    < 
will-  :t  rr:j.iriiil  .iii\  -.nr  -Jiii  1  i  t.i  it,  *'jr   ■  !:i  i!i«  •  v   ..;  : 
IJjf' ••rdin  :r\   p  iii;-hm' lit'.   I"t    lui.t   i-l    I'w   ^u  .t-Ti;  ■.,• 
.ij-;'!;!  .:•'•'.   :ri  I  tit  i  1  f  iji'.n»  -.  11  -i  i«:.  =  \  t-i  t  It  :.'\ii;i  :i  :  ■    .  ■  ■ 
a\>  »  t'>  .il  •  :•  XK--.  till-  l<-riii  iik  i  .d::u  *">'  :>>  "Uf  i^ii  >  :.  .  .  I  «  -  ' 
rit  1!  .iiil  i  ■•  .1-1  ri' !•!.•      1  hi   ;■■'  .'..'■u  I.:   li.i-  -!  .■••■   -:••  r   r 
I  'U:i    iti".  1-:  ':»  h  t  •  In  •  :i  n-.;.!  I  -i.       1  Ik    ;■■•;•.:■  :i  ■  ■!    r.  ■    ■       :    - 
II'  .:!■.     s  !•  ..i.      "  I  111    1:1 'ill  V  .:i      t    ..:.:•  il;\  « I. :-;.  • 
\'i\.    iMil   rt :.:.!'.    Il  ■:>•■   W'l-.ld    \     \   t  ■:    l.:::i.   ti  :i  it  f    1    ; 
li  •!•.:  ;;-!     1:1    ir«it!'!ii.    ...      It    lit-    ]i  !;    t"' ■     ;■!   ••  .■  ■ 
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Justices  of  either  Bench,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  state." 
Under  Richard  II.,  the  statute  was  reenacted  and  made  more 
stringent.* 

For  most  trivial  offences  of  all  sorts,  extreme  punishment  was 
meted  out.  Mutilation  was  often  inflicted  merely  for  the  killing 
of  game  belonging  to  the  King's  forests,  and  though  the  Forest 
Charter  of  Henry  III.  provided  that  no  one  should,  in  future, 
lose  life  or  limb  for  the  sake  of  the  King's  deer,  the  penalty 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  use  at  this  period,  for  other 
offences.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  tailor  was  sentenced, 
for  brawling  in  court,  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London 
for  life  and  the  loss  of  his  right  hand;  "and  the  rolls  of  Gaol 
Delivery  of  this  period  show  conclusively  that  the  ordinary 
punishments  were  hanging,  the  pillory,  and  the  tumbrel  or  dung- 
cart."  *  Late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  an  act  was  passed  con- 
demning any  person  who  struck  another  so  that  blood  was  drawn, 
within  the  limits  of  the  King's  house,  to  the  loss  of  his  right 
hand.  The  pillory  was  in  use  up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria; "  it  could  be  applied  to  perjurers  and  suborners  of  per- 
jury until  the  year  1837.  It  was  even  applied  to  women  for  no 
greater  crime  than  fortune-telling,  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury."* "Of  the  other  punishments  associated  with  the  old 
spirit  of  violence,  and  inflicted  in  public,  the  chief  was  whip- 
ping. It  was  commonly  awarded  to  men  guilty  of  petty  thefts. 
.  .  .  Instances  in  which  women  were  whipped  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  at  the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth  century."  Until 
1808,  pocket-picking,  until  181 1,  stealing  from  bleaching- 
grounds,  were  punished  with  death.  In  1813,  181 6,  and  181 8, 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  abolish  capital  punishment  for  a  theft 
of  five  shillings  from  shops;  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1820,  the  amount  necessary  to  the  death-sentence  was 
raised  to  ;;^i5.  Until  1832,  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  stealing, 
theft  from  a  dwelling-house,  and  forgery,  were  capital  offences. 
In  1833,  house-breaking;  in  1834,  returning  from  transportation 
before  expiration  of  the  sentence;  and,  in  1835,  sacrilege  and 
letter-stealing  ceased  to  be  punished  with  death.  But  it  was  not 
until  1861  that  hanging  was  limited  by  law  to  cases  of  murder 
and  treason.* 

»  "  History  of  Crime,"  II.  p.  398  et  seq,  «  Ibid.  I.  p.  213. 

■  Ibid.  XL  pp.  82, 83, 377  et  seq,  *  Ibid.  II.  p.  450  et  seq. 
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'I'he  worst  clement  of  the  punishment  l»v  pillijn   *•:  m  in 
manner  in  public  ditl  not  lie  so  miieh  in  the  ]';n!-hrncr!    t-'  • 
as  in   the  vitjliiue  of   the  niol),  whi<h  .i|tp<MrN   :■•   h».'-  V*- 
reg.inU-d  .is  a   legitimate   part   of    the    icri-iii<>n%.     m.i    ij.-.  • 
uhieh    the    rritiun.il    sehiom    reteixed    any   ]>ri>!f  i  !;>in.     >  t 
timeN,  the  man  or  uoman  sentemnl  to  tin*   pillnry  i  •:    ■■   ;••' 
uiti-nre  <lie<l  of  >loninK  at  the  hand^  of  the  onl-Kiker^     .irK*.  i  %. 
write?!  ot  the  Imrnin^  oi  a  uuman  in  17^1.  for  (nirKT-.^-     "!-.' 
Ia>t  uisli  was  that  >he  mi^jht  ^ay  a  firayer  in  fnai  r.      I:  .1  ::  '■  : 
whi«  h  hail  ( ome  out  to  take  it-^ease  ami  its  pK..si:ri    I-.  .!  ri    ::   • 
t4)  s.iirit'u  e  it:*  rights  for  the  comfort  of  a  irinnn.l.      \  •«   -^    - 
at  the  slake  wa*i  a  kooiI  butt  f«»r  fillhv  mi«.-ih'.  .*ni!  riS.!-:    •  ■« 
the  yelling  ralibh-  wouhl  not  |fermit  the  (xinr  wf'ti:.  !><  • 
her  thouj'ht'.,  or  to  hear  her  own  uortU,  .mil  in^ir..ii  ».i    ■\r.\- 
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England  did  not  favor  women. ^  Writs  were  forged,  juries  were 
packed,  judges,  justices,  and  sheriffs  bribed.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  young  countess  of  Essex,  who,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  Lord  Rochester  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  had 
obtained  a  divorce  to  marry  him,  became  angry  with  a  friend  of 
her  lover  who  counselled  him  against  the  marriage,  caused  him 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  had  the  Lieutenant  and  under- 
keeper  of  the  Tower  replaced  by  friends  of  hers,  and  through 
the  aid  of  these  administered  poison  to  him.  The  countess  and 
her  husband  were  arrested  on  charge  of  causing  the  death,  and 
the  former  pleaded,  the  latter  was  proved,  guilty.  Yet  the  two 
wrere  pardoned,  though  some  of  their  accomplices  were  executed,^ 
It  is  impossible  that  such  customs  should  exist,  in  legal  rela- 
tions, in  connection  with  great  justice  and  sympathy  in  other 
relations.  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  idiosyncrasy,  for 
Individual  and  national  peculiarities;  it  is  possible  that  a  bloody- 
minded  and  cruel  ruler  may  find  pleasure  in  petting  pigeons, 
but  his  pleasure  will  be  likely  to  be  rather  of  an  egoistic  order, 
and  his  apparent  kindness  easily  turned  to  cruelty  if  anger  comes 
upon  him.  So,  too,  the  cruel  potentate  may  prove  a  kind  bus- 
hand  and  friend,  as  long  as  his  own  interests  coincide,  and  do 
not  conflict,  with  those  of  his  friends  or  his  family.  But  the 
[nan  who  is  consistently  treacherous  and  unfeeling  in  any  one 
relation  will  not,  as  a  rule,  show  consideration  and  tenderness  in 
other  relations,  except  in  so  far  as  these  other  relations  subserve 
bis  own  ends  of  gain  or  vanity;  the  point  where  they  part  com- 
pany with  such  ends  is  the  point  where  he  will  resort  to  another 
mode  of  action.  The  same  is  true  of  nations.  Accordingly, 
wre  find  brigandage  and  open  robbery  common  even  down  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
poorer  classes,  or  rather  not  so  much  on  their  part  as  on  that 
of  princes,  nobles,  and  even  the  clergy;  we  find  pirating  and 
irreckage  common  on  the  sea;  we  find  intrigue  upon  intrigue  at 
court,  nobles  and  members  of  the  royal  family  continually  plot- 
ting each  other's  murder,  but  nevertheless  escaping  punishment 
and  received  with  adulation;  we  find  the  much-praised  heroes  of 
the  Crusades  devasting  the  lands  through  which  they  passed,  vio- 
lating wives  and  daughters  of  their  hosts,  and  deserting  to  the 
enemy  for  bribes;  we  find  wholesale  massacres  of  unoffending 

1  As  above,  I.  p.  270  et  seq.  ^  Ibid.  II.  p.  145  et  seq. 
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Jews;  we  find  perjury  a  profession,  station  an  excuse  f>r  r.**::"! 
evcr>*  t  rime,  religion  a  <*li).ik  fi»r  e\tt»rti»>n  ani!  >!•  c.  anil    ; ;  "• 
sion  of  the  poor  and  lowly  univers:iL     Ami  yet  »e  »iv;      .'! 
moilern  deterioration! 

We  forj^et,  when  we  read  —  perhaps  with  an  ex*  lamat:  r*  ■    t 
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them;  and  we  need  also  to  remember,  with  regard  to  a  particu- 
lar form  of  evil,  that  some  time  is  necessary  for  society  as  a 
whole  to  grow  to  a  comprehension  of  its  increase  and  impor- 
tancCy  and  to  reach  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  action  for  its 
removal.  As  forms  of  evil  change,  some  one  particular  form 
may  increase  for  a  time,  swallowing  up  in  itself,  as  the  larger 
wave  accumulates  several  small  ones,  various  other  forms,  until 
the  slowly  gathered  resistance  of  public  opinion  brings  the 
reaction. 

We  may  gather  valuable  evidence  as  to  our  progress,  even  in 
comparison  with  recent  times,  by  reference  to  our  artistic  lit- 
erature. True,  the  great  writers  have  often  been  far  ahead  of 
their  times.  But  if  we  regard  the  average,  we  shall  soon  per- 
ceive the  signs  to  which  I  refer.  The  stilted  mannerisms  of 
the  ancient  novel  mark  the  absence  of  democratic  feeling,  and 
witness  to  the  less  general  diffusion  of  true  kindness,  which, 
wherever  it  appears,  tends  to  simplicity,  having  no  need  of 
mannerisms.  Nothing,  too,  is  more  indicative  of  our  advance- 
ment than  the  change  in  conceptions  of  humor;  for  to  know 
what  a  nation  laughs  about  is  to  know  what  are  its  ideals  and 
shortcomings.  Earlier  humor  is  often  mere  vulgarity  or  bru- 
tality, or  a  mixture  of  the  two;  obscenity,  vice,  and  the  heart- 
less torture  of  the  weak  and  helpless  are  its  favorite  themes, 
and  appear  in  the  characters  of  its  heroes  and  ideals.  The 
truthfulness  of  Victor  Hugo's  description  of  earlier  British 
"fun,"  in  his  "L'Homme  qui  rit,"  is  borne  witness  to  by 
English  literature. 

All  modem  literature  marks  the  progress  of  the  democratic 
idea.  Our  history  and  our  art  are  full  of  the  people.  The  very 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  time  are  signs  of  a  more  gen- 
eral and  a  better  education,  an  increase  of  sympathy  in  degree 
and  extent,  and,  I  believe,  of  better  nourishment  and  a  more 
energetic  physique.  The  higher  ideals  which  were  once  the 
property  of  the  few  are  become  the  property  of  the  many.  Our 
institutions  are  grown  more  democratic  and  humane.  We  have 
our  free  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  our  soup-kitchens  and  cheap 
lodging-houses,  our  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind, 
old  people  and  orphans,  the  weak  and  afflicted  of  all  kinds,  our 
guilds,  "Settlements,"  and  "Open-air"  charities,  our  creches, 
our  refuges  and  reformatories,  our  societies  for  the  Prevention 
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of  Cruelly  to  Childrrn  ami  to  Aniin.iU,  our  "<  »|«<  ri  I»  ■ 
"Mi«ini^ht   Missions,"  dut  ir.ult-  .iiiil  iinlu^triil  --  h  ■■  i-. 
frt'C  s(  hools  .inil   M  ht)l.ir^hi}iN  ;iiiil   irtr   lil»rir:'^.      I:. 
f.nninr,  cIImms*-,  .iiitl  ilisiiNirr,  ur  Inrni  tiL:«n.tr  t  ■ 
fur  iIk*  ili-^lri'Nsrcl  ]Miiir  in  fr«un  ixny  ^ulr.  .i:i«:   n   • 
]K*o|»li'  i»i  llu*  iMliMii  t>)\^hii  )i  llii"  »»Mtlrri'rN  li-  '":u'.  "'    ' 
fnuii  thoM'  of  lli^t.lnt  p.irtt  ot  thi*  ui»rl<!.      1  .it;>  \  !:  i   *  •*' 
SI  rihifii:  ti»  a  imikI  in  aid  of  i  h<>li'ra  Mri«  km  \*it\*  ir     '.* 
tlu"  Kiiiiiiii^,  iMii,  f  l:ilil»iii>:  loj'rilji  r.  111  r\fr\  :  .r:     :  : 
t«)  wltii  li  thf'V  li.iil  \\.ifiil(-ri-«i,  t«»  ^Ml  ( itiir  the  %•:';'  ri  r«     *•  .. 
town    lliioil.   or  (<ifiiri\r    of    till'   Ur  tl;}iv   I  li-^i'-k   .1*    ■■  '     \' 
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progress  is  to  some  men  an  excuse  for  easy-going  inactivity, 
the  extent  of  existing  evil  is  even  more  often  an  excuse  for  .the 
same  selfish  course. 

Man  has  had,  in  all  periods,  the  tendency,  in  his  discontent 
with  the  present,  to  invest  with  ideal  attributes  of  every  sort 
some  past  period  in  which  the  special  evils  he  deplores  did  not, 
perhaps,  exist;  the  dissatisfied  of  all  times  have  imagined  a 
golden  age  somewhere  in  the  past.  The  old,  who  look  on  the 
innovations  of  a  younger  generation  with  distrust,  and  are  likely 
to  mistake,  in  remembrance,  the  gold  of  their  own  life's  morn- 
ing for  an  outer  radiance  independent  of  their  youth,  add  to  our 
delusion;  while  the  young  confuse  their  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  evil  of  the  world  with  an  increase  of  the  evil  itself.  But 
the  more  science  progresses,  and  the  greater  our  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  history  becomes,  the  more  these  delusions  tend 
to  disappear.  The  much-praised  simplicity  of  our  ancestors 
was,  in  truth,  a  half-savagery,  where  the  higher  forms  of  justice 
were  not  practised,  that  finer  tact  and  consideration  which 
makes  life  best  worth  living  was  unknown,  and  many  of  the 
faults  which  we  most  deplore  in  our  own  day  were  considered 
rather  virtues  than  otherwise.  It  is  a  moral  pity  that  poets  and 
philosophers  have  lent  the  beauty  of  their  verse  and  the  dignity 
of  their  eloquence  to  the  idealization  of  the  past.     Indeed, 

**  I  do  distrust  the  poet  who  discerns 
No  character  or  glory  in  his  times, 
And  trundles  back  his  soul  five  hundred  years, 
Past  moat  and  drawbridge,  into  a  castle-court, 
To  sing  —  oh,  not  of  lizard  or  of  toad 
Alive  i*  the  ditch  there, —  'twere  excusable. 
But  of  some  black  chief,  half  knight,  half  sheep-lifter, 
Some  beauteous  dame,  half  chattel  and  half  queen, 
As  dead  as  must  be,  for  the  greater  part, 
The  poems  made  on  their  chivalric  bones."  ^ 

It  is  an  especial  pity  that  the  reformer  should  ever  devote  his 

effort  to  the  upholding  of  the  old  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  the 

present  to  the  past.     Not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future,  lies  the 
Golden  Age  of  man. 

^  Mrs.  Browning,  "  Aurora  I^igh." 
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In   Professor  Alexander's  statement  that  "the  ^ixnI  man  (4 
former  days  was  as  guod  as  the  gtxxl  man  of   todav.*'^  tbr 
standard  applied  to  the  two  cases  comftared  is  nut  the  lomc.  tbr 
comparison  is  not  a  direct  one  between  the  two  men,  acrurdtnf 
to  some  common  rule,  but  resembles  a  maihematiial  %utnir« 
of  proportion,  or  comparison  of  ratios ;  the  man  njmcd  fsood 
according  to  the  stindnrd  of  one  age  stands  to  the  mmuI  camii- 
tions  of  that  age  as  the  m.in  named  gtMnl  liy  thr  st.indird  « f  a 
later  age  to  the  Mnial  roiiditionsof  his  a^r.     'Ihr  iui)I:<  j!i"n<  t 
this  double  standard  i\  h«>wcvcr,  easily  o\cr]i»<>krd.   ^^  that  I ^i? 
statement  stands  in  d.inger  of  the  rrpri>a<  h  of  mislr  idin«:  a«  i 
liegging  of  the  4|ii('sti«)n;  in  "the  go<Hl  man  «»<  f*'rin«  r  «!  i\*,    i)r 
moral  \(*rdic  t  is  already  <lflivrred.     Aqtirsti<>n  «»f  ni-'i  il  r\j-  . 
en«y  arises  hrre.     How  are  we  to  define  "the  g«»«i«l  nun  *l  I  "my 
<la\s"?     Miall  we  iKm  lare,  f«»r  instanre,  that  that  «ann:l.J»' 
fiiirillrd  the  i«Ifal  nf  pity  in  his  mm  u*ty  by  sparing  his  i  I'n  ^  .rr*-  t 
foe  to  abjet  t  and  niiM'rable  slavery,  in^tt-.td  of  riNikini:  h::n  !  r 
ilinnt'r,  was  goiNt,  and  as  ginxl  as  the  man  of  highcM  brnt-\-:f-r^  r 
of  the  i»rrNrnl  ila\  ?     OrsuppoHO  nn  Australian  s.i\agc  mh.»  lar.r* 
thr  tribal  itistom  of  wtMiing  by  carefully  <  arr\ing  home  hi^  \  :• :  m 
aftc-r  rrdti«  ing  hrr  t«i  nn(«)nM  i«»tisness  instead  of  «!raf:^in4;  .v-rr 
o\rr  the  ground  at  ri^k  of  life  and  limb,  thus  fultiilmc  a  ^  /^. 
tribal  iile.il.  shall  we  «iinip.ire  sui  h  a  man  with  io\(-rs  like  M    '. 
or  itfoMnin^  and  pronoum  r  him  as  go<Nl  as  the  latter'     <  *r.  !* 
take  Irss  extreme  eases,   shall  we  *  oiupare  the  Sp  irtan  ol  %  tk 
|N*ri'Hl,  Hith  his   lde.d   of   siwcessful  theft,  with   a   >*i  r.ilrs   t*   1 
lU'ino  living;  f'»r  vike  of  what  thev  lK']ie\e«l  tt»  lie  the  trMh,  .ir.-l 
pr"TMMii  r  one  no  tn'tter  than  the  oihrr?     N«»  one  den:»-»  \t< 
ruht  ff  'he  in(!:Mdual  to  fix  the  signihe.ime  of  histi«n  trrn-.N 
pr<i>idrd  he  ailhercs  to  this  signifh  aix  r  <  onsistentlx  .  l*ut  m'Ti 

1  **  M.'IaI  « >rilcr  aB'1  ri>*isrr«»."  |i.  jyi;   l*ari  1..  Uw  K^k,  pp.  j^  j^i. 
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kind  thinks  slowly  and  painfully,  and  the  double  purpose  of 
language,  in  the  communication  of  thought  to  others  and  the 
registration  of  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  our  own  further  reasoning, 
is  likely  to  be  frustrated  by  a  too  peculiar  use  of  terms.  In 
Ethics,  this  question  of  expediency  takes  on  a  moral  aspect;  and 
Alexander's  definition  of  absolute  right  and  wrong  as  action  in 
accordance  with,  or  opposition  to,  a  standard  fixed  by  the  age 
and  nation  is  likely  to  lead  to  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  confu- 
sion —  to  the  excuse  of  wrong-doing  because  of  circumstances, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  infallibility  on 
the  other,  or  at  least  to  the  confusion  of  the  ideal  standard  with 
the  easy-going  standard  of  the  average  man  of  his  age. 

But  it  is  true  that  this  criticism  is  scarcely  conclusive  alone. 
For  the  definitions  criticised  are  on  a  line  with  the  idea  of  prog- 
ress as  at  each  moment  establishing  the  equilibrium  of  the  society, 
and  fulfil  the  demand  for  self-consistency.  A  criticism  of  the 
use,  in  ethical  theory,  of  a  continually  changing  standard  of  moral 
judgment,  must  concern  the  more  fundamental  idea  of  a  continu- 
ally established  equilibrium. 

To  the  practical  considerations  of  the  possible  confusion  of 
the  ideal  with  the  average  standard  through  Alexander's  idea  of 
the  judgment  of  an  age  by  its  own  standard,  it  might  be  objected 
that  the  moral  standard  implied  in  his  theory  is  not  at  all  the 
average  standard,  but  the  standard  as  represented  by  the  ideal  in 
the  mind  of  the  good  man  of  his  age.^ 

To  this  may  be  answered  that  he  whom  we  regard  as  the  good 
man  of  his  age  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in  harmony  with  his 
age,  as  is  proved  by  the  persecution  that  many  good  men  endure ; 
and  the  statement  that  the  good  man  is  not  in  harmony  with  his 
age  means  that  he  does  not  represent  the  character  of  his  society 
as  a  whole,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  express  an  attained 
equilibrium  of  the  society.  His  sentiments  and  ideal  are  not  the 
sentiments  and  ideal  of  the  society  as  a  whole  considered  as  an 
adjustment  of  sentiments  and  ideals.  If  it  be  replied,  to  this, 
that  the  good  men  of  their  age  who  undergo  persecution  must  be 
regarded,  according  to  Alexander's  theory,  as  only  prospectively 
good,  —  as  representing  an  ideal  that  has  not  yet  been  proved  to 
be  the  victorious  variety,*  then  we  are  driven  to  return  to  the 

*  "  Moral  Order  and  Progress,"  p.  287,  etc.;  Part  I.  p.  249,  this  book. 
•••Moral  Order  and  Progress,"  pp.  307,  312;  Part  I.  pp.  250,  252,  253, 
this  book. 
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rDiicliiNioM  ih.i!,  liy  llu*  j;imm|  n\.\n  of  hi-*  .im-  «':'.■•  r*  ;  :•  «■  • 
social  ciiMililiriuiii,  Alrx.iniliT  lU-^i^'n.itt^,  n<>t  t:.i-  :...::  -a 
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of  dancers,  each  of  whom  sets  out  to  dance  a  figure  of  her  own 
without  reference  to  the  movements  of  the  others;  and  he  points 
out  that  if,  in  all  cases  of  collision,  the  colliding  parties  either 
withdraw  from  the  group  or  else  move  from  this  point  together, 
a  harmony  of  movement  must  finally  be  attained.^  We  may  con- 
ceive of  momentary  equilibrium  of  small  portions  of  a  society, 
just  as,  in  the  case  of  such  a  group  of  dancers,  we  may  conceive 
of  any  moment  as  possibly  representing  an  absence  of  collision 
in  some  one  part  of  the  company,  although,  in  other  parts,  many 
collisions  are  taking  place.  But  there  is,  at  present,  no  general 
equilibrium  of  ideals,  no  common  ideal  for  any  society  as  a 
whole,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  mass  of  conflicting  ideals  con- 
tinually at  war  with  one  another;  although,  of  course,  there 
may  be  calculated  an  average  ideal  made  up  from  all  extremes, 
and  there  may  be  discerned  a  preponderating  ideal  in  smaller 
portions  of  a  society  that  form  a  body  by  themselves.  The 
isolation  of  such  portions  is,  however,  only  relative,  and  any 
equilibrium  that  can  be  spoken  of  as  attained  by  them  is  most 
imperfect.  The  "good  man,"  in  so  far  as  we  regard  his  goodness 
as  inherited,  may  be  said  to  represent  an  equilibrium;  but  it  is 
only  the  equilibrium  of  some  one  favored  line  of  descent,  and 
not  an  absolute,  but  a  relative,  equilibrium.  In  so  far  as  we 
regard  the  "good  man*s"  goodness  as  the  further  result  of  espe- 
cial association  with  good  men,  it  may  be,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
harmony  with  their  ideals,  and  may  hence  represent  a  certain 
equilibrium  among  men  who  preserve  themselves  from  intimacy 
with  individuals  of  low  ideals  or  only  average  morality,  thus 
forming  a  partly  isolated  body;  but  this  equilibrium,  again,  is 
only  a  relative  equilibrium,  just  as  the  isolation  of  the  group  is 
only  partial.  If  our  definition  of  morality  is  progressive  and  not 
statical,  the  good  man  must  be  he  who  leads  the  advance.  But 
such  a  man  is  not  representative  of  his  society  as  a  whole. 

Alexander  regards  the  infliction  of  incidental  pains  as  of  little 
consequence  for  the  absolute  rightness  of  conduct.  But  the 
necessity  of  these  pains  has  a  reactive  influence  on  character. 
That,  in  order  to  do  the  work  which  I  can  do  best  and  which, 
therefore,  I  ought  to  do  for  society,  I  must  pass  many  beggars  in 
the  street  without  inquiry  into  their  cases,  and  much  misery  of 
all  sorts  without  materially  lessening  it,  has  a  certain  detrimental 

*  Sec  "  Die  Entwicklungsgcschichte  des  Wcltalls." 
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result  l«)  mvM'lf.     All  ]uin,  the  si^lit  of  »hn  h  in  rTnl-.:ri-!  »  ■ 

ihf  t.ikiii;^  I'l  .11  !i\f  iiuMMin-*  fur  its  ;ilu  \  i  ith-n.  ^  ;!i.it'  - '.'  ■   • 
]Mthirs:  .in<l.  >>ii  (lit*  other  h.uxl.  .1  irrt.tiii  h.triini  <.•.•!- 
niM  f-N^.irx  t'l  tlu  t  ni!:ir.itii  r  ni  nurr  i\i>ii  m  r,  .it  tin-  ;■:*   -  :.■ 
a  (  cil.iin  ^i  ll't^hlK-^^  U*  tin-  rlijti\  iiu'llt  i\vl\  ••!  .i  lilr  ^\  •  :>*  ■'. 
riiiirt;  i>ir  prriii  t  ^\iii]i.ttii\  Wi'iid  in. ike  liir  miU  .^r  i':-. 
.trifj  luMriii^  <>i  tilt-  >«i;[(i  rlii;^  id  111  in\  •>!  i>i;i  lrli«»M  «  n  ..:  .:•  - 
lutil   inr  M  li  ilrii  nt  i*  i).l^  Ik  rn  trlt   .it   .ill   -^t-i^i -*  •■!    !■•.   *    ■ 
p^^^^;^^'1^       in  «»liirn  liiiHN  lor  m  li  ilriciK  r  ••!    i  l-r  .:..   »•  •: 
moiUrn  <Ii\n  for  .1   It-Nt  .iiid  U->^n  hrui  l1  m  li  lUiiiiit      v  ,  *. 
(IrfcIK  r  i>  at  prrMlU  ifii{M-r.itlvt'.  lt->t  t)ir  MtMin.:  ti-  ••::«    ;• 
rcsiih  Milt  only  in  .1  In  k  of  fuirilinrnt  of  o-.:r  i>Mn  il  ;i:t  ^  : 
th.in  tlu'  onr.  bit  .iN<i  111  tin-  stri-nutlu-nin^,    in  ih..t  •  :... 
si-lfislinr^N  .mil  ilo'^iii.Lti^ni   wIih  h  iii.iv   i'««t;t'   1:1   |:ir!:.(  r  •  . 
ollu'r^.     And  \rt  .ill  resist. mi  r.  ulim-  .mil  in  s.i  t.ir  .k^  «  .* 
out,  \  iti  itcN  ti  iii|ii-r  Lnil  iM-iif  uiUni  c. 
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SO  far  into  the  future  to  distant  results  as  does  present  mankind, 
had  not  so  strong  a  sense  of  this  contrast.     But  the  contrast  has 
arisen,  was  vaguely  conceived   even  in  far- distant  times,  and 
has  continually  grown  more  definite  and  pronounced  in  human 
thought.      So  far  from  its  being  true,  as  Professor  Alexander 
conceives^  that  conscience  always  asserts  the  possibility  of  an 
absolutely  right  course,^  it  may  be  said  that,  although  doubt- 
less the  mind  always  conceives,  amongst  the  courses  open  to 
choice,  some  best  course,  there  is  a  growing  realization  of  the 
evil  to  conduct  and  character,  of  self  and  others,  involved  in  any 
course  possible  under  present  conditions.     The  assertion  of  an 
absolute  right,  with  an  exact  boundar>--line  dividing  it  from 
wrong,  belongs  to  past  Ethics;  the  appreciation  of  present  evil 
doubtless  differs  in  degree  in  different  persons;  but  it  is  increas- 
ing both  in  extent  and  in  intent,  and  is  the  explanation  of  the 
tendency  to  believe  the  present  age  worse  than  all  past  ages.     It 
is  not  the  sign  of  growing  evil,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  part  of 
a  growing  good;  nevertheless,  it  registers  the  existence  of  present 
evil.     There  are  few  men  of  the  present  date,  excepting  the  very 
young  and  exceptionally  healthy  and  happy,  who  would  agree 
with  Alexander,  that  "  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  wickedness 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  life  of  a  society.'' 

Professor  Alexander  himself  acknowledges  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety towards  a  state  of  good  that  shall  be  good  not  for  a  part  of 
the  human  race  merely  but  for  the  whole;  and  he  recognizes  also 
the  fact  that  this  extension  of  the  ideal  to  the  whole  race  means 
a  progress  in  intent  also.  Such  an  ultimate  state  is  certainly 
not  ultimate  in  the  sense  that  it  is  eternal;  but  it  may  be  con- 
sidered permanent  in  the  same  sense  as  the  equilibrium  of  the 
solar  system  is  permanent  —  in  the  sense  that  it  remains  prac- 
tically the  same  for  a  period  long  to  human  thought.  It  ex- 
presses a  perfect,  though  not  an  absolute,  equilibrium.  As  such, 
it  does  not  involve  absolute  happiness  any  more  than  absolute 
preservation  of  existence,  immortality ;  it  implies  only  the  reduc- 
tion of  pain  to  a  minimum  through  increasing  wisdom  and  sym- 
pathy; through  the  endeavor,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  far-seeing 
and  sympathetic  society  to  protect  the  individual  from  disappoint- 
ment, and  through  such  increase,  on  the  other,  of  the  ethical 
pleasures  that  what  Alexander  terms  "  incidental  pains  "  become 
inappreciable  by  contrast. 

» •*  Moral  Order  and  Progress,"  p.  270;  Part  I.,  this  book,  v- 1\'\^ 
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The  evolution  of  human  soi  ietv  is  n*ii  ,in  i%'»luiii'n  •  r  ■  -r 
or  country  alone  but  of  the  habitable  ^I«>1k'.  a  i  i>n<iiii -r     * 
ecpiilibrium  ran  Ik*  reached  only  Hhen,  in  <>ne  «.i\   >>r    .'^-  ' 
all    I'Dinitries  are  ^athi-reil   into  the  rin  I«*   <>f   cueIj.-,!     r. 
sym]>athy.     Iniil  thi-*  htpju-nN,  the  iNiiI.itiiin  fi   -in^-l*    --   * 
must  be  repeati'<IIy  bri»krn   in  u|H)n  ami  the  ir^Hf^^  ..r  . 
bration  (listurlK'<I  by  the  intPMbii  tnm  nl  ncu  fi'rr>!n:«  *    w 
adjustnunt  must  take  ])laie:  the  nrw  ailr^tim  ut   N  .;.^    * 
sense  of  jin»gre>s  l«)war<N  a  hi>!lif-r  sv-^ifiu  i-i  r.j'.i.l  r:  .-. 
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Increasing  sympathy  is  a  continual  accompaniment  of  the 
increasingly  close  relations  of  men  to  each  other  through  the 
gradual  peopling  of  all  parts  of  the  earth,  but  especially  through 
the  increasing  facilities  of  communication  by  which  the  distant 
is  brought  into  contact  with  us;  but  the  sympathy  is  of  gradual 
growth,  and  the  continual  renewal  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
induces  renewed  evils,  so  that  it  might  seem,  at  first  glance,  as 
if  the  evil  must  continue  indefinitely  and  undiminished,  only 
changing  its  form.  As  long  as  no  absolute  equilibrium  has  been 
attained,  doubtless  evil  of  some  sort  must  exist;  change  is  inevit- 
ably accompanied  by  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages,  every- 
where. But  several  facts  are  to  be  noticed.  First:  The  statement 
which  has  often  been  made,  that  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  increased  in  the  social  state  and  grows  with  the  growth 
of  society,  is  erroneous.  That  is  to  say,  more  is  doubtless  con- 
tinually demanded  of  the  individual,  but  it  is  no  abstract  "  prin- 
ciple "  or  "  law  "  outside  man  which  makes  this  demand :  it  is 
the  increased  power  of  the  average  of  society  which  makes  it;  or, 
that  is,  the  increased  requirements  of  the  age  are  met  with 
increased  capacity,  and  this  would  still  remain  true  if  we  reck- 
oned capacity  as  merely  dependent  upon  the  inheritance  of 
knowledge  and  implements.  Cooperation  increases  resources; 
and  the  average  length  of  life  is  shown  to  increase  with  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization.  There  is  a  lagging  minority  who  suffer,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  in  the  advance;  these  represent  the  in- 
herently inferior  types,  or  the  types  which  suffer  temporarily  from 
outer  disadvantage.  The  evils  of  competition  in  human  society 
are  not  greater,  they  are  simply  more  evident  to  human  beings 
than  the  evils  elsewhere  in  nature.  The  tragedies  of  the  woods 
are  bloody  but  short;  death  puts  a  speedy  end  to  sufferings,  and 
the  earth  quickly  hides  the  victims.  In  society,  on  the  other 
hand,  cooperation  preserves  not  only  the  aged  and  feeble,  the 
deformed  and  idiotic,  of  the  more  privileged  classes;  it  even 
suffices  to  enable  the  most  miserable  to  drag  out  a  forlorn  exist- 
ence somewhat  longer.  It  forbids  the  mother  who  finds  her  child 
a  burden  simply  to  leave  it  by  the  roadside  as  the  savage  mother 
does,  and  it  will  give  a  penny  or  two  against  starvation  where  it 
will  not  bestow  enough  for  comfort.  This  prolongation  of  suffer- 
ing is  thus  the  sign  of  an  increased  but  not  yet  sufficient  sym- 
pathy; in  other  words,  evil  not  only  changes  its  form  with  social 
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cvdliition:  it  also  praciually  loses  its  fi>rt  c.     'Id  *«"l  ;-•*<■. 
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parts  of  society  in  which  it  arises  will  be  favored  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  will  come  to  supplant  other  parts.  To  suppose 
that  the  increase  of  pressure  can  go  on  ad  infinitum  is,  indeed,  to 
reckon  —  if  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  purely  psychological 
side  —  without  man*s  reason.  Social  development  and  moral 
theory  have  not  favored  any  limitation  of  progeny  as  long  as 
population  was  sparse.  But  certain  facts  are  beginning  to  be 
recognized:  (i)  that  the  propagation  of  their  kind  by  the  crimi- 
nally constituted  and  by  the  hopelessly  diseased  is  immoral; 
(2)  that  the  propagation  of  offspring  to  such  poverty  and  igno- 
rance as  stunts  them  physically,  and  makes  their  entrance  into 
the  criminal  or  pauper  classes  a  probability,  is  also  immoral; 
and  (3)  that  duty  does  not  demand  of  men  and  women  that  they 
shall  sacrifice  health  and  happiness,  and  drag  out  a  miserable, 
overworked,  joyless  existence  in  illy  rearing  an  over- large  and 
probably  weakly  family.  The  greatest  favor,  privilege,  and  luxury 
that  parents  can  confer  upon  children  is  that  of  health,  and  the 
next  greatest  is  that  of  healthy  parents,  neither  ill-tempered  with 
care  nor  morbid  and  dull  with  overwork,  but  alert  to  perceive 
and  ready  to  sympathize  in  all  their  trials  and  aspirations,  and 
endowed  with  sufficient  leisure  to  give  some  attention  to  that 
quite  as  important  duty  as  child-bearing  —  the  character-training 
of  children.  Selfishness  is,  of  course,  possible  in  the  direction 
of  limitation  of  increase  as  in  every  other  direction,  and  in  this 
case  it  must  defeat  the  end  to  a  great  extent;  but  such  selfishness 
must  tend  to  correct  itself  as  sympathy  develops  and  society,  in 
its  approval,  recognizes  and  demands  more  and  more  what  is  for 
the  good  of  all. 

The  course  of  our  reasoning  does  not  pretend  to  predict  an 
absolute  social  equilibrium,  which  must  include  the  immor- 
tality of  man  on  the  earth,  together  with  the  prevention  of 
every  accident  and  of  every  disappointment  whatsoever.  A 
word  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  probable  necessity  of  the 
death  of  the  individual;  and  with  death  are  given  also  disease 
and  age  and  their  attendant  mental  evils.  We  may  suppose,  how- 
ever, under  an  increased  healthfulness  of  general  conditions,  an 
increase  of  vitality  which  shall  make  death,  in  an  ever  greater 
proportion  of  cases,  rather  the  issue  of  a  gradual  failure  of  the 
powers  than  the  result  of  violent  illness.  That  the  tendency 
is  in  this  direction  is  demonstrated  by  the  gradual  increase 
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of  the   Irnj^lh  of   lifr.     A    hi^li   «ir^rir   ••!    in*  r:!  .;.    ru   • 
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the  welfare  of  the  majority.  With  social  progress,  however, 
the  majority  become  more  humane  even  towards  their  enemy,  the 
criminal.  The  checks  which  the  fear  of  extreme  physical  punish- 
ment alone  could  impose  at  an  earlier  period  are  gradually  suc- 
ceeded by  the  checks  furnished  in  the  approval  and  disap- 
proval of  society  as  a  whole,  and  of  those  to  whom  the  individual 
is  bound  by  ties  of  affection  and  of  respect.  That  is,  in  the 
sympathetic  feelings  themselves  a  dependence  on  others  is  devel- 
oped which  acts  as  an  effectual  preventive  and  stimulus,  and  must 
become  more  and  more  effectual  as  society  advances  and  the 
range  of  sympathy  widens.  This  increasingly  altruistic  form  of 
even  the  checks  to  evil  is  taken  no  account  of  by  the  pessimist. 
As  the  necessity  for  severity  decreases,  severity  even  in  social 
disapproval  must  lessen;  as  the  individual  comes  to  yield  more 
readily  and  promptly  to  a  slight  spur,  extremer  methods  will  be 
discarded.  Thus  fear  will  be,  by  degrees,  replaced  by  hope. 
This  development  is  seen  not  only  in  sectarian  matters  but  also 
in  the  history  of  religious  thought;  nearly  every  religion  has  had 
its  heaven  and  its  hell,  but  with  social  progress  and  the  broaden- 
ing of  sympathy,  the  hell  falls  more  and  more  into  disrepute,  the 
motive  of  heavenly  reward  being  rather  emphasized. 

As  sympathy  broadens,  we  come  to  feel,  not  alone  pain  at  the 
pain  of  others,  but  in  an  increased  degree  and  with  regard  to 
ever  wider  circles,  pleasure  also  in  their  pleasure.  The  altruistic 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  relief  of  pain,  as  the  more  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  existence,  has  been  the  earliest  developed. 
A  great  good  in  its  province,  it  may  contain,  nevertheless,  an 
element  of  vanity  that  opposes  itself  to  a  further  evolution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  kind  of  benevolence  would  greatly  miss 
the  gratification  and  self-aggrandizement  experienced  in  the  relief 
of  poverty  and  suffering.  The  higher  but  not  yet  so  universal 
capacity  is  that  of  rejoicing  in  others'  good  and  happiness  as 
well  as  sympathizing  in  their  sorrow.  Thia  capacity  shows  itself 
as  yet  chiefly  in  the  more  intimate  relations  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. In  these,  too,  the  influence  of  approval  and  disapproval  is 
powerful,  and  the  pleasure  we  give  a  friend  in  being  worthy  of  his 
esteem  may  make  our  best  happiness.  Here  we  have  a  hint  of  an 
increasing  union  of  love  for  the  individual  and  love  for  the  ideal 
which  must  tend  to  raise  friendship  itself  to  the  highest  plane. 

As  a  result  of  our  considerations,  we  may  deny  the  truth  of 
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we  will  consider  later  on.     Suffice  it  to  say,  at  this  point,  that 
social  harmony  can  never  be  reached  by  the  stubborn  continuance 
of  each  in  his  line  of  inharmonious  conduct,  but  can  only  be 
attained  by  such  gradual  moulding  of  habit  and  desire  that  by 
natural  organization  individuals  will  come  to  be  in  harmony  with 
each  other.     It  is  the  history  of  social  evolution  that  the  individ- 
ual, though  always  determining  what  are  his  own  needs,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  he  can  best  do,  is  increasingly  aided  in  satisfying 
them  by  cooperation,  while  he  also  gives  increasing  aid  in  return. 
Against  the  list  of  the  advantages  of  egoism  enumerated  by 
Spencer  and  others,  I  would  muster  the  advantages  of  altruism,  for 
by  cooperation  alone  can  the  individual  attain  the  pleasures  which 
now  so  often  lie  beyond  his  reach ;  by  it  alone  can  society  attain 
a  higher  plane;  and  the  pleasures  of  altruism  are  the  highest  and 
the  most  unfailing.     The  selfish  man  will  suffer  disappointment 
and  loss  as  well  as  the  benevolent  man,  and  he  will  lack  the  refuge 
of  sympathy  and  of  the  power  to  find  happiness  in  the  happiness 
of  others.     What  man  who  has  felt  the  joys  of  sympathy  would 
exchange  even  the  hardships  it  brings  for  the  brutal  liberty  and 
unmoved  selfishness  of  the  savage !  what  man  who  has  known  the 
joys  of  the  higher,  the  more  unselfish  love,  would  exchange  them 
for  the  ungovemed  and  quickly- palling  pleasures  of  the  profli- 
gate!    These  joys  first  ^lend  life  worth  and  meaning;  through 
association  and  altruism,  cooperation  in  action  and  feeling,  man 
first  becomes  a  power  in  the  world.     Yet  the  man  who  is  capable 
of  the  higher  sympathy  is  incapable  of  a  selfish  calculation  of  its 
personal  advantages  to  him. 

Wundt  has  an  objection  to  Evolutional  Ethics  as  it  is  un- 
derstood by  this  treatise,  on  the  score  of  the  assumptions  with 
regard  to  moral  inheritance  involved.  "How,  out  of  tendencies 
stored  up  in  the  nervous  system,  moral  conceptions  arise,  is,  and 
remains,  a  mystery,"  he  says.*  The  problem  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  that  of  the  connection  of  brain- function  and  psychical 
process,  in  inheritance;  and  we  may  say  again  that  we  no  more 
perceive  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  "  how  "  of  this  before 
accepting  the  evident  facts,  than  we  see  the  necessity  of  explain- 
ing, in  the  same  sense,  the  connection  between  light  and  heat,  or 
between  the  seen  vibrations  and  the  heard  note.  Moreover,  the 
"mystery"  belongs  as  much  to  the  conservation  of  character 

1 "  Ethik,"  p.  344. 
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of  thought  and  action.     To  these  concepts  of  constancy  and  the 
predictions  founded  upon  them,  the  theory  of  Evolution  merely 
added  greater  certainty  and  a  more  extended  range,  supplying 
the  bond  of  union  between  various  branches,  and  showing  the 
inner  relation  of  many  before  disconnected  theories;  its  whole 
force  was  one  of  clarification.     But  the  work  of  Evolution  for 
EthicSy  though  of  a  similar  nature,  has  been  of  even  greater 
degree  and  significance;  it  has  unified  and  clarified  the  attempts 
made  to  discover  a  basis  for  moral  principles  and  has  rendered 
that  foundation  for  the  first  time  secure;  it  has  cleared  away, 
with  one  sweep,  the  rubbish  of  ancient  superstition,  made  exact 
methods  possible,  and  raised  Ethics  to  the  plane  of  a  Science. 
If  it  had  added  anything  absolutely  new  and  entirely  unconnected 
with  previous  theory,  it  would  be  as  unintelligible  to  us  as  Cal- 
culus to  a  Fiji-Islander;  if  it  had  no  intimate  and  vital  connec- 
tion with  foregoing  ideas,  it  would  meet  with  no  comprehension 
or  acceptance.     Science,  too,  is  an  evolution,  not  a  creation. 
The  value  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  lies  in  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  simply  an  addition,  though  a  large  one,  to  previous  thought, 
a  higher  phase  of  conception  which  rises  naturally  out  of  the  old. 
But  the  cavillers  say  on  the  one  hand :  "  It  teaches  a  theory  of 
conscience  as  instinct,  therefore  we  may  still  cling  to  the  old  and 
unaltered  doctrine  of  the  veiled  and  sacred  'mystery  of  Feel- 
ing '  " ;  and  on  the  other  hand :  "  We  already  accepted  a  basis  of 
reason  and  Utility,  therefore  our  theory,  not  being  overthrown, 
needs  no  alteration."     Both  schools  forget  that,  in  science  as 
elsewhere,  the  new  develops  from  the  old,  but  evolution  brings 
with  it,  nevertheless,  a  difference  of  degree  that  finally  issues  in 
difference  of  kind.     It  has  been  said  even  by  one  belonging  to 
the  advanced  school  of  Ethics,  that,  if  the  course  of  Evolution 
could  be  shown  to  prescribe  immoral  conduct,  the  duty  of  the 
moral  man  would  be  to  oppose  evolution  even  if  he  perished  in 
the  attempt.    The  conception  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  asser- 
tion is  as  erroneous  as  that  which  asserts  that  man  must  go  for- 
ward on  the  path  taken  by  evolution  whether  he  will  or  no.*    To 
suppose  the  will  of  society  opposing  the  course  of  Evolution  is 
to  supp>ose  a  self-contradiction.     Nature  and  man's  will  are  not 
two  different  things  in  this  process;  man  is  the  part  of  nature 
which  is  involved  in  the  evolution  considered.     Our  prediction 

1  See  Part  I.  p.  147. 
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reason.  If  man  is  reasonable,  he  will  perceive  that  it  is  for  the 
good  of  himself  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  rest  of  his  race  to  attain 
a  state  of  harmony;  as  he  is  reasonable,  he  will  perceive  that 
social  progress  is  for  his  benefit  as  well  as  for  that  of  others. 
The  increasing  solidarity  of  society  continually  rendering  prog- 
ress desirable,  and  the  line  of  the  fittest,  that  is,  of  those  who 
will  in  a  manner  that  best  fits  them  for  social  conditions,  contin- 
ually tending  to  coincidence  with  the  line  of  moral  progress, 
the  final  triumph  of  the  moral  is  assured.  It  is  not  in  any  way 
denied  that  man  chooses  this  course  of  advancement.  On  the 
contrary,  wherever  we  begin  in  our  analysis,  we  come  round 
finally  to  the  variation  of  reason,  emotion,  and  will. 

As  above  noticed,  the  false  interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  Evolutional  Ethics  on  the  subject  of  man's  will  in  relation  to 
progress  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  opposite  erroneous  impres- 
sion to  that  just  noticed,  to  the  impression,  namely,  that  progress 
will  go  on  whether  men  strive  for  it  or  not,  and  that  it  is  of  no 
particular  consequence  what  the  individual  does,  or  at  least  that 
Evolutional  Ethics  can  furnish  nothing  but  statistics  and  predic- 
tions, never  motives  to  right-doing.  This  confusion  has  caused 
much  self-contradiction,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  Absolute  and  Relative  Ethics,  and  has 
impelled  certain  authors  to  close  their  books  with  something  very 
like  a  half  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  their  own  method  except  as 
one  of  observation.  But  the  value  of  Evolutional  Ethics  lies  not 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  goes  deeper  than  any  other  system  and 
analyzes  more  clearly  the  ground  of  moral  conduct,  —  thus  remov- 
ing doubt  with  those  who  are  open  to  conviction,  and  furnishing  a 
less  fallible  criterion  to  those  who  desire  to  perceive  where  right 
lies  in  order  to  perform  it,  —  but  in  that  it  also  renders  obvious 
the  fact  that  conduct  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  society  becomes, 
with  time,  more  and  more  disadvantageous.  The  individual  may 
escape  punishment  for  his  misdeeds :  but  the  chances  against  him 
are  greater,  the  greater  these  misdeeds  and  the  longer  they  are 
persisted  in;  it  is  the  "average  of  the  line  of  moral  progress" 
that  is  favored  by  natural  selection.  A  system  of  Ethics  is  a  part 
of  the  environment  which  acts  on  the  individual ;  its  force  is  no 
more  lost  than  is  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  environment, 
although  the  result  in  the  particular  case  will  depend,  also,  on 
the  character  of  the  individual  appealed  to.     But  if  Evolutional 
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bility  of  instant  entire  change  of  character,  as  well  as  of  the 
forgiveness  and  obliteration  of  past  sins.  What  manner  of  oblit- 
eration is  this?  Not  the  obliteration  of  the  consequences  of  the 
acts,  since  that  is  impossible,  but  an  obliteration  of  responsibility 
for  them  such  that  the  doer  may  erase  them  from  his  conscience. 
The  innocent  on  whom  the  evil  results  fall  are,  then,  according 
to  this  view,  the  only  ones  who  shall  suffer  for  them.  1  he  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  takes  away  that  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility which  is  most  essential  to  morality,  and  this  removal  of 
responsibility  explains  the  ease  with  which  Christians  of  all  ages 
have  combined  a  fervid  religiosity  with  vice  and  crime.  Chris- 
tian theories  of  morals  of  the  present  day  forbid  the  issue  of 
indulgences;  but  the  consciousness  that  full  and  free  forgiveness 
is  always  waiting  to  receive  the  offender  whenever  he  gets  ready 
to  repent,  even  if  it  is  not  until  his  death-bed,  is  most  pernicious 
in  its  results.  So  we  learn,  for  instance,  that  the  "Mollie  Ma- 
guires,"  a  league  formed  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  a  few  years 
ago,  for  the  express  purpose  of  murder  by  cooperation,  were  in 
the  habit  of  opening  their  meetings  with  prayer,  and  of  withdraw- 
ing regularly  from  the  society,  for  one  quarter  of  the  year,  to 
attend  church,  in  order  then  to  murder  with  an  easy  conscience 
for  the  other  three  quarters.  The  senior  member  of  Conan 
Doyle's  "Firm  of  Girdlestone '*  is  no  mere  fiction  of  the  imagi- 
nation. I  have  no  desire  to  join  with  those  who  pronounce  all 
Christians,  or  everything  in  Christian  doctrine,  morally  un- 
sound; I  only  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  in 
itself  pernicious,  and  is  shown  to  be  so  by  its  easy  reconciliation 
with  evil  action. 

Theological  Ethics  is  defective  in  other  respects  also.  A 
system  which  represents  God  as  accomplishing  his  own  will  in 
the  world  in  "mysterious  ways,"  to  question  which  is  sacrilege, 
has  necessarily  led  to  the  excusing  of  much  evil  as  punishment 
or  discipline,  and  so  to  inaction  against  it.  "  Men  can  do  so 
little  themselves  to  make  the  world  better,"  said  a  fervent  Chris- 
tian to  me  not  long  since;  "we  must  leave  these  things  to  God." 
So,  poverty  has  been  held  to  be  a  mysterious  dispensation  of 
Providence  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  away  with  even  if  its 
abolishment  were  possible,  but  the  slight  alleviation  of  which  was 
counted  among  the  means  of  atonement  for  other  sin.  Thus  it 
has  been  in  other  ways  than  in  itself  a  curse  to  mankind,  furnish- 
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Prophets,  I  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  from  the  Law  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever, 
therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall 
be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Repeatedly,  Christ 
shows  himself  a  strict  conformant  to  the  Jewish  code.  But  if  we 
examine  the  Pentateuch,  the  Jewish  Law,  we  shall  easily  find  on 
what  grounds  the  burning  of  heretics  and  witches,  and  all  the 
other  cruelties  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  committed  in  the  name 
of  Christianity.  Lubbock  writes,  for  instance:^  "Among  the 
Jews,  we  find  a  system  of  animal  sacrifice  on  a  great  scale,  and 
symbols  of  human  sacrifice  which  can,  I  think,  only  be  under- 
stood on  the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  were  once  usual.  The 
case  of  Jephthah's  daughter  is  generally  looked  upon  as  excep- 
tional; but  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  verses  of  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Leviticus  appear  to  indicate  that  human 
sacrifices  were  at  one  time  habitual,  among  the  Jews."  See  also 
2  Sam.  xxi.  i,  5-9,  14.  In  Lev.  xx.  27;  Ex.  xxii.  18,  the  ston- 
ing of  witches  is  commanded.  In  Ex.  xxii.  20;  Deut.  xiii.  1-5, 
6-10,  14,  15;  xvii.  1-5;  xviii.  20,  it  was  commanded  that  men 
be  put  to  death  for  idolatry  or  heresy  or  for  "dreaming  dreams  '* 
in  the  service  of  another  god,  and  that  idolatrous  cities  should 
be  utterly  destroyed  even  to  the  cattle  within  them.  Supersti- 
tion and  insanity  must  have  fared  ill  among  the  Jews.  Ex.  xxxi. 
14,  15;  xxxv.  2,  3;  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced  on  any  who 
shall  perform  even  so  much  labor  as  the  kindling  of  a  fire  on  the 
Sabbath;  and  Num.  xv.  32-36,  describe  how  a  man  was  put  to 
death,  by  God's  command  to  Moses,  for  gathering  sticks  on  that 
day.  Death  was  also  commanded  for  murmuring  and  for  all 
sorts  of  ceremonial  offences;  see,  for  instance,  Ex.  xii.  15,  19; 
xxx.  33-38;  Lev.  vii.  20-27;  xvii.  8-10,  13-16;  xix.  5-8;  xxiii. 
29,  30;  xxiv.  10-16,  23;  Num.  i.  51;  iii.  10,  38;  iv.  15,  18-20; 
xi.  i;  xvii.  13;  xviii.  3,  7,  22;  see  also  especially  Deut.  xxviii. 
15-68;  xxxii.  22-42.  Command  of  subjection  to  the  priesthood 
on  pain  of  death  is  found  in  Deut.  xvii.  8-12,  and  examples  of 

tcrprct  the  "  Scriptures  "  referred  to  by  Christ  as  if  they,  in  some  way,  included 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  not  written  till  long  after  his  death. 
1  "The  Origin  of  Civilization,"  p.  373. 
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for  many  other  trifling  offences.  God  is  always  represented  as 
favoring  the  Israelites  in  their  wars  and  massacres,  and  often  as 
commanding  the  slaughter  of  thousands;  so  that  we  can  easily 
understand  how  it  happened  that  the  cowardly  murderers  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  swore  "upon 
the  Body  of  Christ  before  a  certain  chaplain  of  St.  George  in  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Calais,  that  they  would  not  disclose  the 
murder  they  were  about  to  perpetrate,"  ^  as  also,  on  what  prece- 
dent Russia,  at  the  present  day,  has  her  war-engines  blessed  by 
priests  of  the  "God  of  Battles."  Deut.  xx.  10-15,  commands 
the  slaughter  of  males  captured  in  a  siege,  but  the  sparing  alive 
of  women  and  children  as  booty;  and  Num.  xxxi.  describes  a  case 
in  which  the  command  was  carried  out,  with  the  reservation  of 
a  certain  portion  of  young  girls  for  the  priests.  See  also  Deut. 
xxi.  10-14.  Furthermore,  a  religion  that  makes  man  absolute 
ruler  of  the  earth  and  all  living  things,  and  sanctions  animal  sac- 
rifice, cannot  conduce  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  self-restraint 
towards  other  species,  and  is,  in  fact,  often  used  as  an  excuse  for 
the  autocracy  and  cruelty  of  man. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange  to  see  civilized  peoples  of  the  nineteenth 
century  proclaiming  the  divine  origin  of  laws  and  beliefs  like 
these  —  laws  and  beliefs  at  least  as  barbarous  as  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  whose  gods  the  Christians  deride,  and  far 
behind  the  Ethics  of  some  philosophical  systems  produced  among 
those  "  heathen  "  peoples.  As  has  been  said,  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  away  these  barbarities,  or  to  withdraw 
all  responsibility  for  them  from  God,  to  whom  the  Old  Testament 
often  directly  ascribes  them.  But  in  the  light  of  what  we  know 
of  other  primitive  peoples  the  customs  of  the  Jews  are  only  too 
easily  comprehensible;  the  same  barbarities  of  human  and  animal 
sacrifice,  slavery,  murder  without  pity,  and  unscrupulous  cruelty 
of  every  sort,  were  to  be  found,  as  we  have  seen,  among  many 
other  ancient  peoples.  As  for  withdrawing  the  responsibility 
from  the  God  of  the  Jews,  Christians  forget  that,  in  denying  the 
divine  origin  of  the  cruel,  brutal,  and  obscene  laws  ascribed  to 
God  together  with  other  laws  of  less  barbarity  but  of  organic 
growth  with  these,  they  are  forever  destroying  the  grounds  of 
belief  in  any  assertion  of  divine  supervision,  and  throwing  doubt, 
by  implication,  on  the  New  Testament  as  well,  since  Christ  and 

*  Pike,  "  History  of  Crime,"  I.  p.  405. 
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obvious  meaning  as  Christians  find  in  the  Buddhist,  Persian,  or 
Egyptian  Scriptures,  when  they  peruse  them.  This  is  true  of  the 
New  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Old.  The  Christian  religion 
has  indeed  developed  into  a  system  of  Christian  philosophy  as 
different  from  the  Christianity  warranted  by  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  were  the  later  Buddhist  philosophies  from  original 
Buddhism. 

When  Christ  conferred  upon  his  Apostles  the  power  to  forgive 
sins,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  papal  authority,  and  confirmed 
the  ancient  authority  of  the  priesthood,  preparing  the  way  for 
that  organization  of  priestcraft  which  figured  so  prominently  in 
all  the  sorrowful  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Moreover,  the  vein 
of  sadness  and  the  subordination  of  natural  modes  of  life  which 
mark  his  teaching  as  they  mark  only  in  a  greater  degree  those  of 
the  Buddha,  easily  led  to  the  celibacy  and  mortification  of  the 
flesh  which  so  long  condemned  the  most  aspiring  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  the  most  gentle  and  conscientious,  to  a  life  of 
loneliness,  and  peopled  the  world  with  the  progeny  of  the  less 
moral.  Indeed,  if  we  read  Matt.  xix.  12  correctly,  Christ  dis- 
tinctly taught  emasculation  as  a  high  religious  virtue. 

The  New  Testament  tolerated  the  slavery  upheld  by  the  Old 
Testament,  and  we  not  only  find  no  protest  whatever  against  it, 
but  we  even  find  Paul  returning  a  runaway  slave  to  his  master. 
Not  only  Paul,  but  John  also,  taught  both  predestination  and 
hell-fire  for  idolaters  and  unbelievers,  as  well  as  for  the  fearful 
and  doubtful,  equally  with  murderers,  whoremongers,  and  liars : 
Rev.  xvii.  8;  xx.  15.  Christ  himself  plainly  proclaims  the 
damnation  of  unbelievers  —  Matt.  xxii.  13,  14;  xxiii.  14,  33; 
Mark  xvi.  16;  etc.  — and  he  at  the  same  time  asserts  a  very  posi- 
tive doctrine  of  predestination,  avowing  that  he  himself  takes 
special  pains  that  many  of  those  to  whom  he  preaches  shall  not 
be  able  to  understand  him,  believe,  and  be  saved :  Mark  iv. 
II,  12;  John  xii.  39,  40.  His  language  on  these  subjects  is 
very  clear,  and  bears  no  sign  of  being  intended  as  figurative, 
though  modem  Christians  prefer  to  regard  it  as  such  rather  than 
to  relinquish  a  religion  the  morals  of  which  would,  by  other 
interpretation,  be  proved  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
standards  of  higher  civilization;  the  same  method  of  exegesis 
applied  to  the  sacred  books  of  Confucianism  or  of  Buddhism, 
from  which  it  now  appears  probable  that  very  many  of   the 
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has  been  already  remarked,  and  as  is  ( onclnsively  shown  by  any 
conscientious  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  Bible  itself, 
leaves  room  for  an  ease  of  conscience  and  a  self-excuse  in  even 
very  great  sins,  which  no  high  standard  of  morals  can  tolerate. 
How  many  of  those  who  attend  church  regularly,  on  Sunday,  are 
restrained  by  their  religion  from  practising  vice  and  injustice  on 
week-days,  under  the  consolation,  if  their  conscience  troubles 
them  at  all,  that  their  prayers  for  forgiveness  and  the  bestowal  of 
charity,  or  even,  in  extremity,  a  death-bed  "  repentance  "  will 
make  their  peace  with  God?  In  place  of  an  attempt  at  repara- 
tion towards  men,  against  whom  sin  is  really  done.  Christians 
are  taught  to  seek  the  "  forgiveness  "  of  God.  Some  there  are, 
indeed,  who  remember  only  the  law  of  love  and  endeavor  to  fol- 
low it.  All  honor  to  them.  But  they  are  adherents  of  a  modern 
Christian  Philosophy,  the  product  of  many  good  men  who  have 
winnowed  out  the  wheat  of  their  religion  and  left  the  chaff;  they 
are  not  followers  of  the  Bible,  or  even  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
a  whole.  Many  there  are  who  are  perceiving  this,  and  the  old 
system  needs  replacement  with  a  newer  and  higher  —  with  a  system 
which  affords  clear  and  evident  grounds  for  moral  action,  leaves 
no  room  for  mysticism,  self-justification,  or  inaction,  offers  no 
opiate  to  conscience.  Such  a  system  must  be  founded  on  the 
solid  rock  of  scientific  Truth ;  not  on  any  doctrine  of  blind  obedi- 
ence to  traditions;  it  must  take  into  account  man's  evolution,  that 
it  may  progress  with  his  progress. 

Many  term  the  Ethics  of  science  dry  and  uninspiring,  and  turn, 
with  preference,  to  religions  which,  if  they  give  us  mysticism  or 
pessimism,  give  us  poetry  also;  for  man  is  an  emotional  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  being;  and  there  may  be  much  poetry  in  pes- 
simism. But  again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Truth  is  that  which 
we  should  first  seek.  And  especially  let  it  be  remembered  that, 
if  poetry  is  lacking,  it  may  be  that  the  deficiency  is  in  ourselves. 
It  is  a  history  many  times  repeated,  that  men  call  their  age  and 
its  ideas  dry  and  uninteresting,  and  seek  their  ideals  and  inspira- 
tions in  the  past,  until  the  master-mind  arises,  who  boldly  faces 
and  interprets  the  realities  about  him ;  and  then  men  exclaim  and 
wonder,  and  find  that  their  own  blindness,  and  not  the  age,  was 
at  fault.  We  cling  by  habit  to  the  old  and  fear  the  new;  and  so 
wc  have  yet  to  inspire  these  new  ideals  with  the  beauty  gained  by 
association  and  habit;  in  themselves;  they  do  not  lack  beauty. 
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In  truth,  as  I  believe  that  there  it  more  of  poetry  in  the 
wires  strung  across  our  streets  and  guiding  the  swift,  silent,  ir^' 
ful  forces  in  which  lies  power  to  light  a  city  or  dc^roy  ^  i::r. 
than  ever  was  in  any  feeble-flamed  Grecian  lamp,  w  I  bcl.r^t 
also  that,  in  the  dry,  hard,  cold-seeming  facts  of  modem  h  :r:>  c 
there  lurks  more  poetry  than  all  the  ages  gone  have  known .  ih  o^h 
we  may  need  the  poet  to  interpret  it  to  us.  'llie  higher  \*k'ji 
is  that  of  love;  and  it  is  the  realization  of  this  poeti>-  thi*.  !^c 
Ethics  of  Kvolution  teaches,  promises,  and  enjoins.  ('rrUir..t 
the  superficial  Utilitarianism  which  looks  only  at  estcroil  i^  nxi« 
of  government  and  customs  and  the  arithmetically  cakuutrd 
relations  of  men,  not  at  their  inner  character  and  the  organic  cua- 
plexity  of  moral  questions,  cannot  satisfy  in  the  long  run.  Nor 
can  the  bald  Materialism  satisfy  which,  standing  by  iu  aniliui 
in  physical  terms  like  the  physiologist  in  the  dissect ing-roooi 
with  his  chemicals  about  him  and  the  dead  nenes  and  muiclcsia 
his  hand,  cxriaims  with  a  triumph  that  is  half  .1  snrrr  *'  !>.-«  ;i 
nil."  It  is  nut  all.  The  synthesis  of  nature  ami  df  \\ir  c  ^r.-> '. 
I)c  represented  by  its  parts  merely;  the  Nmil  t*f  i>r^.in:;it-.  a 
wanting,  all  is  wanting.  Nor  is  the  aitiun  in  the  briin  m  rr 
real,  more  fnn  efnl.  iiiMre  s|H)ntane(Mis,  (»r  freer,  than  the  \"\r  \  t 
a  friend,  the  thuiif;lu  ot  him,  or  the  i^dl  to  do  him  a  k;iuinr>v 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  WAY   OF   ITS   ATTAINMENT 

Mr.  Stephen  questions  the  possibility  of  our  determining  at 
all  what  a  state  of  ideal  morality  should  be.  I  should  contend, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  would  be  little  disagreement  in  opin- 
ions as  to  what  the  ideal  should  be,  but  that  rather  our  chief 
difficulties  must  lie  in  the  determination  of  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  order  to  attain  to  the  ideal.  The  profligate,  it  is  true, 
will  not  be  likely  to  acknowledge  that  self-control  and  faithful- 
ness are  parts  of  an  ideal  condition  if  he  thinks  that  the  acknowl- 
edgment binds  him  in  any  way  to  faithfulness  and  self-control  in 
his  own  conduct;  and  the  dishonest  man  will  be  chary  of  admit- 
ting that  honesty  is  desirable  if  his  consciousness  suggests  that 
he  ought  therefore  to  practise  unvarying  honesty  himself.  But 
the  dishonest  man  is  generally  very  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
desirability  of  honor  and  uprightness  in  every  one  else;  and  the 
profligate  also  is  generally  both  among  the  loudest  in  his  denunci- 
ation of  unfaithfulness  in  those  he  feels  should  be  true  to  him, 
and  sufficiently  ready  to  acknowledge  the  social  advantages  of 
principles  opposite  to  his  own,  if  you  can  but  convince  him  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  pure  theory  you  are  discussing,  which  will 
doubtless  never  be  put  in  practice  by  society  as  a  whole,  and 
which  in  no  way  interferes  with  your  thorough  approval  of  his 
own  action.  So,  too,  the  cruel,  the  rough,  and  the  rude,  will 
easily  confess  that  unselfishness,  unfailing  kindness,  tact,  and  con- 
sideration in  the  rest  of  society,  are  what  the  world  needs.  Did 
these  virtues  exist,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  choice  between 
evils  now  necessary.  That  which  really  troubles  us  is  this  choice, 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  just  what  course  is  the  best,  which 
brings  us  nearest  to  our  ideal,  assists  most  effectually  in  hastening 
development  towards  that  goal.  For  there  is  no  course,  under 
existing  conditions,  which  is  wholly  advantageous  to  society, 
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have  been  only  by  restriction  of  the  natural  savage  fury  that  this 
fury  grew  less  prominent  in  character.  The  cannibal  transported 
into  civilized  society  may  still  have  a  strong  and  perfectly  natural 
hunger  for  my  spareribs,  but  that  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  he 
should  get  them.  Jack  the  Ripper  is  endowed,  evidently,  with 
a  very  passionate  love  for  his  human  vivisection,  and  finds  it  an 
outlet  for  an  exuberance  which  also  bubbles  out  otherwise  in 
many  ways;  yet  I  think  society  will  be  justified  in  putting  a  per- 
emptory end  to  that  exuberance,  when  it  gets  the  opportunity. 

Morality  is  indeed  a  matter  of  welfare,  and  so,  of  the  gratifica- 
tion of  desire  and  tendency;  but  neither  the  present  alone,  nor 
the  single  individual  in  preference  to  all  the  rest  of  society,  is  to 
be  considered.  Effort  should  be  exerted  continually  for  the 
reduction  of  pain  to  a  minimum,  in  every  respect  possible,  with 
regard  to  the  individual  and  the  minority  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  the  majority,  though  the  greater  good  and  the  greater  number 
must  always  take  precedence.  I'he  rule  of  the  majority  may  be 
asserted  to  be  moral  in  that  it  is  the  best  possible  expedient 
where  there  is  disagreement  of  desires.  The  necessity  for  choice 
between  evils  is  the  origin  of  the  principle  of  the  Greatest  Good 
to  the  Greatest  Number,  and  this,  as  has  been  said,  covers  all  the 
ground,  if  rightly  applied.  But  it  offers  a  temptation  to  stop  with 
the  mere  comparison  of  two  sums  of  individuals  and  degrees  of 
happiness  for  the  time  being,  without  taking  into  the  problem  the 
wider  results  of  a  particular  choice  to  society  as  a  whole,  through 
habit  and  personal  influence.  The  consideration  of  these  last 
important  factors  has  led,  on  the  other  hand,  to  such  rules  as  that 
of  Kant, —  "Act  so  that  the  maxims  of  thy  will  might  be  taken 
as  the  principle  of  universal  action  "  ;  and  this  rule,  because  it 
goes  deeper,  is  less  likely  to  lead  to  error.  The  moral  require- 
ment of  continual  effort  to  find  the  best  method  of  reducing  the 
evil  still  remaining,  of  recompensing  the  individual  and  the 
minority  for  the  good  of  which  they  are  necessarily  deprived, 
needs  especial  emphasis;  for  the  continual  direction  of  attention 
to  effort  for  progress,  even  where  no  outward  change  is,  for 
the  moment,  possible,  constitutes  an  inward  progress  in  char- 
acter which  is  ever  ready  to  issue  in  external  progress  the 
instant  opportunity  presents  itself.  Present  pain  to  individ- 
uals is  the  sign  of  imperfection  in  those  permitting  it  and 
those  suffering  it,   and   must   result   in   increase   of  tendency 
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in   this  direction   of   imperfection  unless  it   takes  phrr  •  r.  \ 
in  spite  of   the  most  viguroiis  effort  for  its  prc\rnti"n.     I  ---. 
the  reformer  must  chuose  that  to  which  he  wuixhi  t  hit-''v  j; 
his  endea\or,  with  >«)ine  necessary  withdrawal  of  ctifri  ir  'ii:     ..  r 
directiuns.     Vet  the  neglect  of  any  prebi*ntop|M)rtiini!\    •:  re:  v 
or  benefit,  though  it  may  somelimes  Iw  neces<»itated  i  >:  i:.'  •    ' 
of  M)me  more  important  future  good,  is  still  an  u-.:tvr.  an!  .  -  . 
especially,  an  inner  e\  11,  uhith  can  l>e  compenvitf!  •  r.i\     . 
high  tlegree  of  sujteriority   in  the  future  giuxl  to  In:   .-i':!:-.   . 
As  tile  man  who,  pc-rhap^  from  the  ftar  of  failing  in  lh>r- •.«::■  - 
lea\eN  all  originil* work  until  middle  age,    i^  likel\    !•>  :i::  : 
power  of  originality  mtuh  deteriorated  by  that  time,  N<t  t:-.c   ...:. 
who  is  cruel  to  dav,  in  order  to  Ik:  kind  in  !»oine  Midi-r  :•.-<:•'  * 
later  on,  iN  likely  to  find,  on  the  final  arrival  of  op)ii>rt.r.  :.     * 
the  peri«Ml  thiotigh  uhh  h  the  unkindness  is  exert  is<-d   U    .1  .  *. 
one,   that    his   (a]>acity    for  kindness  has   diininishfi        |  .  • 
111  i^ii*  I  t)f  present  oppi»rtuntt\  is  .1  Ihsn  i.»  1  h  ir  <•  ••■r   ■.    * 
ixte-mal  !«»>>.     \V  lu  II  the  pr«'»eul  iii-nl  p.i-.'il  >.\ti  :    .-   • 
ill  ihi-  iul'ire  Mit  1   •'.'  ■•  ihi-  "^^i  li.irr  «'i  uhxlt    li.i  -..  !■  1    ■ 
i  hi>:<  r  Mild  ifii"  I"  ''\-  'iii-iiunt  ••!  ::«nn!  1»« «  "MJ'--  '-:.,,  ^-       ■      s 
It  111' !•  il»  ^  Lj^'iu  r.tMon-,  wi-  iii-i  il  t'l  < '»M^:d'T  «•  .I'l   -!l. 
liki*  "U  n':r'»i!\e>  llir  ri-^p'>tl>ll>iliT\   «•!    a   <  Ji-'H  <    tJi  il  '. 
tin-  i  :l:r«-.      I  1  ni!ii>t  .JL;r«'f  with  tli"-i-  wh"  iKiirw  ht  ;  • 
ir.'   i»:i  i!i»-  I'!''  in  it  tin-  j.rt -''Ij!  ::•  urr  ii:"ri  : 
tip-  •  :»,•   'ii  It:'-  T  .!■  ff  ;:i  11.  r  jti' in,   lii*-   j-'fuT'*  ■ 
i'T  tl.'ir  <  !.  ii«::'  'J.  i»:  iIh-  iinin  h!':  .!  iiii!\   i.-r    I'n- 
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society.  In  "Social  Statics,"  Mr.  Spencer  secures  freedom  for 
"  personal  vice  "  by  turning  his  principle  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  seek  his  own  ends  as  long  as  he  does  not  prevent  others  from 
the  pursuit  of  their  ends,  into  the  entirely  different  one,  that  a 
man  has  a  right  to  seek  a  certain  end  if  he  does  not  prevent  others 
from  seeking  the  same  end.*  The  argument  in  this  form  is  applied 
to  drunkenness,  but  it  could  as  well  be  used  to  prove  the  moral 
rightness  of  murder  or  any  other  crime,  the  sole  condition  being 
that  the  murderer  did  not  prevent  others  from  committing  the 
crime  also. 

Nor  is  the  Individualism  less  self-contradictory  which  bases  its 
theory  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  office  of  civil  law  to  guard 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  What  individual  ?  All  individuals  ? 
If  so,  then  assuredly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the 
laborer  is  paid  a  fair  price  for  his  work. 

Nor  can  it  be  shown,  as  Hoffding  asserts,  that  intellectual  labor 
benefits  the  whole  of  society,  while  manual  labor  is  less  valuable 
because  it  is  for  a  few.  The  intellectual  laborer  knows  well  of 
what  value  to  him  and  his  ilk  is  the  manual  labor  which  feeds  him, 
clothes  him,  and  manufactures  the  thousand  and  one  things  neces- 
sary for  his  comfort,  leaving  him  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies  with 
all  material  wants  provided  for.  The  satisfaction  of  our  material 
wants  is  the  very  first  requisite  of  life,  without  which  intellectual 
labor  would  be  an  impossibility. 

There  are,  however,  many  degrees  and  shades  of  Individualism. 
As  Hoffding  says,  Individualism  may  be  identical  with  Egoism, 
but  it  need  not  be  so.  And,  moreover,  as  has  been  noticed,  the 
adherents  of  theories  of  Egoistic  Morals  are  not  necessarily 
adherents  of  any  theory  of  selfishness. 

The  theories  bearing  the  name  of  Socialism  are  also  very  vari- 
ous, —  quite  as  much  so  as  those  included  under  the  head  of  Indi- 
vidualism. It  is,  therefore,  both  confusing  to  consider  Socialism 
without  some  notice  of  the  distinction  between  these  various 
phases  of  theory,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  protest  from  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  no  single  party  of  Socialists  can  be  treated 
exclusively  as  "  the  "  Socialists ;  a  minority  of  the  party  cannot 
expect  to  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a  minority. 

Of  the  tendency  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  present  order  of 
society  as  utterly  bad,  —  a  tendency  not  confined  to  the  Socialist 

1  Sec  Part  I.  p.  33,  this  book;  "  Social  Statics,"  87-89. 
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party,  bm  ncvcrlhck'ss  strongly  «U*vcIo|>ril  in  many  pin*  -i  v 
ronMderabic  has  already  Inron  said.     As  Hiiriil:!.^'  r'-n-.TiL*.  ■ 
diffirtilt  to  pcrrcivo  Imw,  in  an  utterly  mrnipi  -»•  u-w.  .in\  :  ■:•  . 
tion  may  l>c  found  on  wliic  h  to  build  the  ahn<»«t  t!av!t ««  ^- 
ihc  Socialist  i)roposcN  i«)  institute.     If  the  iour*r  «.f  ev  •!•:!.  n  :. 
hitherto  l>een  firopitious  to  the  increase  df  evil,  i!  i>  i!j?T-    . '. 
fiml   any  scirntific  j^rounds   fur  a  Iielief   that  evultition  «.     - 
proceed  to  favor  the  fjotxl.     If  man,  as  a  Inrmi:  jN»s>t*^Hir;^  •• 
has  hitherto  chi»M*n,  in   increasing  de);ree.  iir-istii  c  x^yik,:'*  • 
fellow- man,  it  i-*  sj  an  ely  iMi>si]»lc  for  any  one  wh-i  pr  ••  i  r  '.-     ;• 
the  supi>oMiion  of  cimst.incy  in  the  ai  th»n  I'f  m  lU  .t%    t  ;  ir* 
nature    to    hope  that  future  events  will   «\h:!i!i   r\.ii  ?'.\   •  :   •  • 
characters.     .Xsstiredly,  we  are  far  en«ni^h  trmn  thf  c.  1  \  r 
in  onltT  to  demonstrate  this  fact  it  is  not  neii^Hir\  ti  p-   \ 
we  are  wor^e  liian  any  |»revious  a^e  has  been.      Ii-.i-  it:i.''-r    ■• 
lay  Ntrj'^H,  by  rvrrv  m«Mns,  nn  present  c\il.  ui  !):♦•  i  i:!-  .\    r 
\*T^•'^->  itN  rr.iltv  .ind  ninif-ir  i!>:'i:!\    •i|-'ii  li.i-   Mir.-i 

ciMiiprflieilsiMr  ;    .lUiJ  •!in;liihNN,  t<i».    i".    !':•■    'r  ■:"  !• 
vi'I*:  i!  .ire  liki-ly  t-i  appc.jr  tt  I.iim^'Ii   .it..-:.^-  :'•  r  ':.  •: 
•»! »  t  »  t::<i,r  nrj  uli'»m  I'n-  i\il-^  nl  t!n-  .  .:•■  i  ■•  ••  '■:.    ■' 
Air  hkflv  t-»  s'-flll  LT-MliT  t:i  in  V\f  i-\:!-   •■!    .1:..      ■• 

t;::^  :ni  !:•.'»!  "I   riL' -r  liru'  ri.'!'ir\   i>   ii-.i   r.v   !•  -  ■   -  r: 
th'-   Aj"   •'!    I  }i'.\  i'r\    iiuM   I:."!   at    I'-.is!    I  1    ':5.    .    -i 
S     :  i!:^;  !■.  :i.i-.  U"\   1  'U^   ^wa  r.      ]'.  :•  w)  1!    .iv      :      '. 
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as  we  ever  were.  Or,  if  we  are  to  return,  who  shall  tell  us  at  just 
what  point  we  leave  the  "  artificial  *'  and  arrive  at  the  "  natural "  ? 
There  are  no  stopping- places,  no  stations  or  pauses,  in  the  scale 
of  evolution.  There  is  only  continual  change  by  inappreciable 
increments.  The  theory  of  evolution  carries  with  it  no  signifi- 
cance which  could  authorize  us  to  consider  that  we  had  arrived 
at  our  goal  at  one  point  rather  than  at  another.  And,  again,  if  we 
are  to  give  up  the  artificial  customs  of  later  development  and  return 
to  earlier  habits,  then  customs  of  altruistic  action,  as  the  most  dis- 
tinctive and  characteristic  of  later  forms  of  conduct,  must  be  chiefly 
affected.  If,  however,  by  a  return  to  nature  is  meant  the  adoption 
of  a  simpler  mode  of  life  in  some  classes  in  order  that  a  less  simple 
but  more  healthful  one  may  become  possible  in  other  classes,  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  such  a  change  is,  of  course,  open 
to  discussion  ;  but  let  us  consider  it  under  these  terms  then.  To 
designate  the  proposed  mode  of  life  as  a  return  to  the  natural, 
thus  making  present  modes  of  life  artificial,  is  to  smuggle  in  an 
illegitimate  assumption  against  the  latter. 

It  is  the  habit  of  a  portion  of  the  Socialist  party  to  represent 
the  laborer  as  the  epitome  of  all  the  virtues,  the  capitalist  as  his 
moral  opposite.  This  view  cannot  be  other  than  erroneous,  con- 
sidered from  any  standpoint.  Moral  evil  cannot  affect  one  part 
of  a  closely  united  society  without  affecting  the  other  parts  also, 
though  it  may  assume  different  forms  in  different  parts.  This 
should  be,  in  reality,  the  Socialist's  strongest  argument,  and  is, 
indeed,  one  which  he  constantly  makes  use  of  in  other  connec- 
tions. If  the  steady  labor  of  one  class  is  often  associated  with 
certain  virtues,  there  are  many  elements  of  its  surroundings  which 
tend  to  develop  and  encourage  certain  vices  also ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  excessive  wealth  is  often  the  condition,  as  well  as  the 
result,  of  selfishness,  still  the  relief  from  material  anxieties  may  be 
used,  on  the  other  hand,  as  opportunity  for  other  useful  labor,  and 
leaves  room,  indeed,  for  a  development  of  finer  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.  To  reply  that  much  greater  good  would  accom- 
pany other  conditions  is  irrelevant ;  for  we  are  not  now  compar- 
ing actualities  with  ideals,  but  one  class  of  people  with  another 
under  existing  circumstances. 

A  somewhat  similar  phase  of  idea  to  that  just  considered  is 
found  in  the  agitation  against  machinery.  This  agitation  is  "'^^ 
of  recent  date,  however ;  it  began  over  two  centuries  ag< 
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wtniitl,  if  it  had  siircctMlt'*!,  h.ivc  «le|»rivt'ii  the  wt>rM  .  !'  m- 
the  ( i>inft>rt:>  and  (uiivciiiriices  whu  h  have.   <>::'«i  c  t:.' :..     - 
])o^:ii]ilc.     I)t)ul)tle>^  thi'  alxihshinent  of'  iiu«  h:ni  t\  w     .!  :  : 
rarily  fiimi>h  I.iImjf  tu  all  thi-  ui)eni))liiyi-il.     Ir.ilt^.l    .:   :. . 
coin|)uteil,  from  t.u  t>  Mtjiplieil  !»>'  the  si.iii-tu  .li   !*-:r'.  :  :     ■! 
that  it  wiMiM  re>|iiire  ahiiii  duiiMe  the  n;]iii!e;  >•!   :.:.  4'::*.  r. 
on  the  fai  e  lif  tiu*  ^lulu,*  ti>  ])(-rti'rin  thr  l.ili-ir  a*  1  .in:]'!:*:.' -: 
steam  wuiks  nf  tiu-  print  i|>.il  ( t\ih/ril  I.iiidt.      \\\ii  t.'.t-  ;:.<  r^ 
the  eariii\  i(i:).tlMt.tnt<«  <le|iiniU,  i<i  a  j^rett  t  \:in!.  in  ::.•   i.-. 
or  tint'avur.ilfli'  t  in  uniNl.ini  e^  i>l   tiu-  t-n\:r<n.it'  :.! .   .m  1  «. 
Mi]>]>o.ic    o!hen\i^e    tiian  that   t}ie   >-u!'lrn   .»<  i  1  ••^i  -:i  •-:    j.   . 
mean«i  nf  hvililiniHl  w.»u!i!  1  aiiM*  a  \rrv  j;r«  .11    n  .  liiri'..   -. 
rate  «»f  in*  rt-.iNe  and  mi  a  '^jieeily  rri'srn  itf  t!u-  «•!  I  \.t   \'.r:. 
s\\\t\u  ,>\w^  til. it  a  <  trlani   lei  Klr«»'»ne^'«  i»\   m  \:.i:   ;::«..!..   :. 
he  dune    awav    with    UMiUr    In  tli  r    1  »!■ 'iM.ii.iri' •  ^   »;..   . 
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ment  of  machinery  for  the  sake  of  supplying  labor  to  the  unem- 
ployed can  logically  and  practically  lead,  especially  as  the  with- 
drawal of  machinery  must  mean,  in  the  end,  the  withdrawal  of 
those  opportunities  for  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences  which  the 
leisure  from  merely  mechanical  pursuits  alone  can  give.  Under 
more  primitive  conditions  of  labor,  the  ignorance  of  the  masses 
must  spread  more  and  more,  until  its  widening  circle  must  take  in 
the  great  majority  of  men,  as  was  the  case  when  these  primitive 
conditions  prevailed.  In  other  words,  the  abolishment  of  machin- 
ery means  social  retrogression,  and,  if  affording  temporary  relief, 
leaves  the  race,  in  the  end,  on  a  lower  plane  of  evolution,  with  the 
work  of  advancement  to  its  former  plane  all  to  do  over  again. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  point, 
namely,  the  agitation  against  luxury,  —  an  agitation  carried  on 
not,  like  that  against  machinery,  by  only  a  portion,  if  a  consider- 
able portion,  of  the  Socialist  party,  but  by  that  party  as  a  whole. 
We  may  inquire,  then,  as  to  what  luxury  is.  The  Socialists  find 
considerable  trouble  in  defining  it;  they  generally  content  them- 
selves with  the  word  alone,  leaving  it  undefined  or  referring,  with 
a  general  indefiniteness,  to  "velvets,  jewels,  and  laces,"  or  "dia- 
monds and  silks";  the  German  Socialists  have  sometimes  shown 
particular  antipathy  to  the  glac6  glove;  and  a  society  of  English 
Socialists  listened,  not  long  ago,  to  a  lecture  in  which,  as  an 
example  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  Socialism,  it  was  prophesied 
that  the  evening-dresses  of  the  future  would  be  made  of  more 
lasting  though  not  less  delicate  and  beautiful  material.  This  last 
would  assuredly  be  desirable,  if  it  could  be  carried  out;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  in  how  far  it  is  practicable.  The  things 
which  are  the  most  delicate,  whether  they  be  clothing  or  other 
articles,  are  ordinarily  likewise  the  most  perishable;  the  union 
of  delicacy  of  texture  with  endurance  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
solved  only  by  gradual  improvement  if  at  all;  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  can  be  solved  only  relatively  in  some  cases  and  not  at  all 
in  others;  yet  there  are  few  people  who  will  not  find  delicacy  an 
attribute  of  beauty.  Few  will  disagree  with  M.  de  I^veleye  that 
beauty  of  costume  must  consist  rather  in  harmony  of  colors  and 
purity  of  line  than  in  the  mere  costliness  of  the  goods;  how- 
ever, in  a  large  number  of  cases,  excess  of  price  corresponds  to 
some  actual  superiority  of  color,  durability,  or  texture,  in  the 
goods.     Doubtless  it  is  true  that  some  things  (M.  de  Laveleye 
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instances  opium)  m;iy  co>t  iniuh  money  and   yvx  W  •;•<  -. 
even  harmlul:  bin  ihisxcrv  liinitrd  .isM-rUi'iM  .inn-:.  ':-\    ■ 
cal  nu'tiuxl,  hr  ron\cru*(i  into  aw  .isNcrtMn  th.it  uu-  ;  : 
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now  regarded  as  necessities  to  the  plane  of  the  present  comforts, 
as  far  as  expenditure  of  labor  is  regarded.     M.  de  laveleye  dis- 
tinguishes between  rational  and  primitive  needs  and  irrational, 
** superfluous,"  or  "spurious,"  ones;  and  he  defines  the  rational 
ones  as  those  which  reason  asserts  and  hygiene  determines.*     But 
from  the  merely  hygienic  point  of  view,  every  need  bears  with 
it,  by  its  very  existence,  a  title  to  some  consideration,  health 
and  the  gratification  of  desires  being  most  intimately  connected. 
Certainly  luxury  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  most 
healthy  physique,  or  the  longest  life.     Many  of  the  things  ordi- 
narily looked  upon  as  luxuries  present  unusually  favorable  condi- 
tions for  health.     Nor  can  the  question  be  decided  by  arbitrarily 
pronouncing  all  desires  for  luxury  "spurious."     To  M.  de  Lave- 
leye  and  a  minority  of  others  they  may  appear  so ;  but  what  right 
has  the  individual  to  the  assumption  that  all  needs  beyond  his 
own  are  spurious?     Even  the  poorer  classes  of  society  would,  for 
the  most  part,  be  very  glad  to  possess  the  luxuries  of  the  rich, 
and  find  them  desirable;  in  other  words,  those  desires  which 
M.  de  I^veleye  pronounces  spurious  appertain  to  very  nearly  all 
human  beings  who  have  at  all  formed  a  conception  of  their  pos- 
sibility.    The  savage  does  not  desire  what  we  term  luxury  in  as 
far  as  he  knows  nothing  of  it.     The  argument  that  luxury  is  wrong 
or  irrational  simply  because  men  once  were  able  to  do  without  it 
is  by  no  means  conclusive.     The  conditions  of  life,  the  employ- 
ments of  human  beings,  are  far  different  now  from  those  of  the 
time  when  men  "lived  in  houses  of  osier."     "Primitive"  the 
desire  for  luxury  may  not  be;  but  if  we  attempt  to  determine 
what  is  primitive  in  man,  we  shall  mefet  with  excessive  difficulties. 
And  again,  if  we  decide  the  question  on  the  basis  of  any  assumption 
against  the  non-primitive,  we  must,  in  all  consistency,  exclude, 
as  has  already  been  said,  all  higher  ethical  emotion  and  the  love 
of  art  and  science;  none  of  these  can  be  pronounced  primitive. 
Possibly  we  might  define  hunger,  thirst,  sexual  appetite,  and  the 
desire  for  a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth,  as  the  most  primitive 
human  needs;  and  these,  indeed,  are  soon  satisfied;  but  the  man 
who  has  no  needs  beyond  these  can  not  represent  the  social  ideal. 
The  whole  history  of  civilization  from  century  to  century  is  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  new  needs  and  the  gradual  satisfaction 
of  these  in  larger  and  larger  circles,  until  their  objects,  from  costly 

1  "Le  Luxe,"  p.  12. 
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nnd  hardlv  obt.iin.ihic  raritii's,  have  tH-romc  art  it  \i>  nt  i    :-. : 
use.     With  ihi.-* nmrM*  »>f  «li'M-l«i|iiiu-ni,  t «Mr'.iiK ^n  h  ,«» li- .  :■  . 
rt'fiiK-mcnt  and  taste  ha\i'  Ik-coiik'  mure  ^i-ntral.      Ni>r «  .1:1  « 
has  before  been  stated,  divide  the  hiiiiun  heiti^  iiit"  (.t%  ^w  ; 
desires  and  fiinctiiins,  and  assinne  that  he  c.iii  ^t  t  r.d  ••!  :. 
that  one  without  intliiemin^  all.     'I  hedesirenot  tiu   h.:ii.:i 
are  of  organic  growth,  and  the  desire  tor  lii\i.r\  i«.i^  ..::     :^ 
«  onnertnin  with  the  taste  and  refineMicni  Mith  mIih  ri  ii  :i .«  «- 
It  is  inipossdile  that  the  lu\e  ot  htautv  in^imr.il  nIm....  .:  . 
without  the  aitpearanee  of  a  desire  lor  Uauty   1:1  iru-  •:<  : 
everyday  life,  —  in  utensils,  ihiihin^,  surround  in*:-  ^r  i .  •. :.  «■ 
a^  It  is  impossible,  .ilso,  that  this  desire  tor  \n     a\  m  ;  .::.. 
should  be  dispensed  with  without  a  t  orrespniidi:.^'  it::.  ^:- 
in  refiiK-nunt  .iml  lo\c  at  beauty  in  ^eiu  ral.     1  m^l    ••:   *.:.t.-  • 
e\j»ens«'s  j»f  American  entertainiiii-nt>  is  the  proi.jN;.  n  ■  :  • 
u>t  d   in  «!•-<  or.ithin.  .md  ottm  lu  "i    .iKi-t:*  ilU    ..::  .-.^ 
wij  .!i  \i  r  I  Ki-   ni  i\   In-  s  mi  itu   !!>••   --.l-it  •  I.  tin-  ;  "■    -    ' 
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delight  in  the  delicacy  of  fine  laces,  and  are  willing  to  forego 
many  other  pleasures  in  order  to  possess  them.  George  Eliot*s 
Dorothea,  otherwise  simple  of  habit,  content  with  her  plain  wool 
gown,  found  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  colors  of  an  emerald 
bracelet,  and  numerous  persons  confess  to  a  similar  pleasure  in 
the  changing  rainbow  of  the  diamond,  or  the  clear  blue  of  the 
sapphire,  lliese  desires  and  pleasures  exist;  they  exist  in  peo- 
ple of  comparative  taste ;  they  exist  as  the  result  of  human  prog- 
ress; they  are  not  confined  to  a  few  individuals;  and  they  cannot 
be  dismissed  with  a  mere  arbitrary  definition  of  them  as  "arti- 
ficial," "superfluous,"  "irrational,"  or  "spurious." 

The  more  cultivated  Socialist  complains  of  the  lack  of  taste 
in  society;  and  an  artist  who  is  also  a  Socialist  not  long  ago 
expressed  his  regret  that  art  was  at  present  "  unable  to  prevent " 
the  wearing  of  unbecoming  forms  of  dress,  etc.  But  we  trust 
that  this  is  not  a  hint  that  socialistic  government  would  under- 
take to  decree  what  forms  of  dress  should  be  adopted ;  and  we 
scarcely  think  that  it  could  supply  taste  itself  to  all  people,  or 
render  differences  of  taste  impossible.  Taste  is,  like  everything 
else,  a  matter  of  evolution;  it  must  make  its  experiments,  and 
undergo  many  failures  for  every  step  in  advance.  The  modern 
average  of  taste  is  as  much  in  advance  upon  the  average  of  our 
savage  ancestors  as  the  modem  average  of  morals  is  an  advance 
upon  savage  morals.  The  ideal  of  taste  is,  by  definition,  above 
the  average;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  there  will  not  be  both  degrees  and  differences  of 
taste,  and  also  an  aesthetic  superiority  of  taste  among  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  art  that  will  render  the  average  "poor"  to 
them. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  condemn  luxury  on  any  tenable  scientific 
grounds,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  it  is  an  organic  feature  of  the 
progress  of  human  society  in  intellectual  and  moral  character, 
and  a  part  of  human  happiness;  and  we  must  show,  over  against 
these  undeniable  facts,  outweighing  reasons  for  condemning  it. 
llie  matter  is  more  difficult  than  a  superficial  Utilitarianism 
perceives. 

The  question  seems  to  be  one  of  the  relinquishment  of  certain 
things  on  the  part  of  one  class,  in  order  that  another  may  be 
elevated  to  a  higher  plane.  Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
present  misery  and  degradation  in  society  is  a  moral  wrong,  and 


t  it  U  oar  dmy  w  acck  aomc  mciiMNi  bf  wiiica 

dwved  u  ipeedily  u  powbtc.    But  what  ii  the  defitc  «( 

iDquithowot  which  will  niffice  to  niie  all  the  poor  to  •  pbac 

comfort?    Without  defining  the  tutei  toi  tfic  n£memtma  at 

igaaciei  of  life  u  "  qnirioua,"  or,  except  u  xbcj  are  peiio— % 

jniioui  or  UMciatcd  with  idlencas,  as  in  tbemielvca  bad,  w 

LUt  admit  that  there  are  many  eiaggeratjoni  of  eapendilnrc  tar 

e  mere  pleasure  of  the  mouKnt  to  a  very  mall  miDont]>  ot 

dividual!,  which,  to  view  of  the  joyt  the  tame  mma  might  acaae 

r  multitude!,  cannot  be  justified.     But  aui^NMe  that  we  da 

ny  with  the  qiendiog  of  immeoie  sums  for  the  rnTrniiamrH 

'  |»inces  and  potenutei,  with  the  Uviihing  of  wealth  oa  a  «•- 

;  dinner,  on  a  !ingle  reception,  on  cairiagea  built  for  ifac  meic 

iipoae  of  carrying  a  lingle  millionaire  bride  to  the  chatcb-doM, 

id  with  the  other  expeuet  of  thii  order;  ihall  we  be  able,  ata 

.^■ult,  to  supply  all  the  destitute  with  comfotti?    <>r  to  what 

length  must  we  go,  to  what  grade  of  luxury'  must  wc  dncend  la 

our  reforms,  in  order  to  Kcurc  this?     It  would  certainly  ttot  be 

for  the  general  good  that  society  as  a  whole  should  relinquiiih  <U 

the  refinements  that  it  has  won   in  its  evolution  ami  be  mluttd 

to  a  mere   bread-and-butter  level    in  the  equaliiiog   proceM. 

Beyond  the  superficial  utilitarian  comparison  of  the  two  lUtvi 

wc   have   to  consider  also  the  welfare  of    society  at  a   «boW. 

If  wc  cannot  morally  defend  the  ucrifice  uf  the  general  good  to 

one  class  neither  can  wc  defend  ita  sacrifice  to  another  cUa. 

And  here  wc  come  again  to  the  populatiun  <iur*tioo.  li  ■• 
foolish  to  suppose  that  character,  as  already  lurmed,  ai  any  pciiod. 
in  adults,  as  inherited  correlative  «ith  phyiiiial  organiution.  and 
as  further  influenced  by  the  conlacl  of  children  with  parents,  hi» 
baixts  with  wives,  Iriendii  with  friends,  and  cUsae*  with  clawe% 
could  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  is  loulith  » 
suppose  that  men  would  became  all  at  once,  with  the  accrMK* 
of  comfort,  wise,  prudent,  self  conlrol  led,  and  uiuelfish.  Onite 
contrary,  those  unused  to  prns]>crity  are  generally  the  oiket  who 
use  it  least  well  when  their  lot  is  suddenly  changed.  Maof 
would  not  perceive  or  realiie  what  results  their  action  would 
have  on  the  condition  of  future  generations,  ami  many  would  not 
care  as  long  as  they  ihemiclves  escaped  thukc  reuilts.  \\  c  can- 
not, therefore,  conceive  otherwise  than  that  the  rate  of  increav 
of  population  would  suffer  an  immense  acceleration,  were  pco*- 
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perity  to  be  all  at  once  secured  to  all  classes.  Supposing,  then, 
that  the  equalization  of  wealth,  or  that  even  comfort  to  the  poorer 
classes,  were  possible  without  a  return  to  too  primitive  a  standard 
of  life  for  all  society,  would  the  reform  be  a  permanent  one  ? 

The  population  question  is  one  that  the  majority  of  Socialists 
systematically  avoid.  But  however  avoided  theoretically,  it  can- 
not be  avoided  when  we  come  to  practice;  and  for  this  reason 
practical  men  are  likely  to  steer  clear  of  theories  that  take  no 
account  of  it.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  almost  universal  avoid- 
ance of  the  population  question  by  Socialists;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
question  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  very  large  majority  of 
socialistic  projects.  But  even  the  more  advanced  of  Socialists 
take  but  little  notice  of  its  importance.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  London  Fabian  Society,  a  large  number  present  seemed  to 
agree  with  a  member  who  argued  that  population  might  be  left 
to  take  its  own  course  since  "  there  is  only  a  tendency  "  to  too 
rapid  increase.  Naturally,  there  is  only  a  tendency  to  increase 
beyond  the  food  supply,  since  beyond  this  limit  comes  —  death 
from  privation  and  disease;  and  since  even  beyond  the  limit  of 
comfort  come  morbid  conditions  which  gradually  bring  death.  If 
the  theory  of  the  Fabian  in  question  is  not  laisser  faire^  then  I  do 
not  know  what  is.  But  the  population  question  never  has  solved 
itself  and  never  will;  it  can  only  be  solved  by  definite  intention. 

At  the  same  discussion  mentioned  above,  another  debater 
objected  to  any  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  families  of  laborers, 
on  the  ground  that  such  decrease  would  tend  to  lower  wages  and 
so  also  to  lower  the  standard  of  life.  But  the  payment  of  higher 
wages,  either  on  an  average  to  correspond  with  an  actual  average 
of  larger  families,  or  in  particular  cases  in  view  of  the  size  of 
family  in  these  cases,  can  never  constitute  a  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard of  life;  on  the  contrary,  the  wages  would  be  paid  on  the  old 
standard  for  the  individual,  and  competition  would  be  increased 
by  the  actual  increase  of  population.  The  standard  of  life  is, 
and  can  be,  raised  only  as  a  higher  standard  for  the  individual 
is  demanded  and  obtained. 

But  to  these  various  arguments  may  be  objected  by  the  Social- 
ists that  under  socialistic  government  the  whole  environment  of 
human  society  would  be  changed,  and  so  the  old  rules  would  be 
of  no  force.     And  this  brings  us  to  another  point. 

A  word  continually  in  the  fnouth  of  certain  of  the  Socialists  is 
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"environment."     Man  is  what  he  is,  say  they,  by  \miic  *•*  r.;» 
environment.     Change  the  cn\ironment,  and  he  mu^t  chj^n^:?. 
'Ihc  present  had  condition  of  things  iii  due  to  the  rntir-'nn^rr.: 
crime  is  the  effect  of  jKJverty,  selfiNhness  of  i-oni]ii*titiun.  ::.-.:' 
fore,  we  have  but  to  introduce  the  MKialistic  form  ol  ^«»\rrr.::.T  */ 

in  order  to  do  awav  with  inncrtv  and  crime  at  the  \.tnic  !•:»'.  •.'.:. 

«  I  « 

competition.     'I  he  argument  is  attracti\e  and  M:eins  c*»  ^fUr  ::.r 
(piestion  as  easily  and  indi^putal>Iy  as  if  it  were  a  mere  rlr:::'::: 
ary  problem  in  (je<mietry.     Hut  the  solution  diK-s  not  a!  .iil  r..: 
moni/e  with  the  « our^e  of  analvsi<i  foUoui-d  in  thi%tNM\.      I:  ■:3 
the  idea  of  an  imlividu.d  intnuhiced  into  vK:i.il  (tintlitmni  a.Sr:^ 
|M)verty  isab!tent,  it  generalize^  to  the  nhole  ot  m.k  iet>  intr^«i.^<^  : 
to  a  new  set  of  laws.      It  forget^  in  its  definititin  i>l  cn^ir^'hri.-  '.:. 
that  ///<■//  themuh'n  are  the  most  /w/c  ftani fa^it^r  •■/  the  rrr;:*.^ 
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must  change  the  outer  evils  in  order  to  change  men's  characters. 
It  is  as  true  that  you  must  get  rid  of  crime  and  vice  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  poverty  as  it  is  that  you  must  get  rid  of  poverty  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  crime  and  vice.  Here  is  the  new  version  of  the 
serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth;  but  here  it  is  not  a  symbol  of 
eternity,  but  of  evolution.  There  is  no  one  cause  of  the  evils  in 
society^  but  all  existing  things  are  interdependent  conditions.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  any  one  of  them  at 
one  stroke,  its  abolishment  to  be  followed  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  others;  as  they  increase,  so  they  must  decrease, — by 
reciprocal  action,  or  complex  action  and  reaction. 

If  we  imagine,  for  a  moment,  a  whole  society  of  savages  sud- 
denly introduced  to  a  set  of  ideal  laws  by  —  we  will  say — some 
one  individual  from  out  an  ideal  society,  who  proclaims  these  laws 
and  then  returns  to  his  own  land,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  imagine 
such  laws  remaining  in  force  for  any  great  length  of  time.  If  we 
suppose  our  own  ancestors  of  the  stone  age  introduced  to  our 
own  laws  by  some  one  from  out  the  present  century  returning  to 
them  as  Mark  Twain's  Yankee  returned  to  the  court  of  King 
Arthur,  we  shall  not  imagine  those  laws  as  very  long  binding ;  and 
nothing  could  be  truer  to  facts  of  psychology  than  the  gigantic 
tragedy  with  which  Mr.  Clemens'  book  closes.  No  set  of  ideal 
laws  introduced  to  an  inideal  society  can  be  regarded  as  the 
"  environment "  of  that  society,  which  shall  render  it  ideal.  The 
more  democratic  a  country,  the  more  the  passing,  even,  of  a  law  or 
measure  depends  on  the  general  sentiment ;  but  many  laws  have 
been  passed  and  many  measures  of  government  projected  which 
have  failed  completely  in  administration  because  they  were  too  far 
in  advance  of  the  general  moral  status.  External  morality  of  institu- 
tions and  internal  morality  of  character  in  society  as  a  union  of 
many  individuals  can  only  increase  together,  and  gradually,  by 
reciprocal  action.  In  other  words,  the  evolution  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  any  ideal  condition  where  poverty  and  crime  are 
eliminated  must  be  internal  as  well  as  external ;  and  this  is  a  fact 
that  few  Socialists  recognize,  at  least  practically,  and  that  even  the 
Fabians,  accepting  as  they  do  the  theory  of  evolution,  continually 
fail  to  take  account  of  in  the  application  of  their  theories.  They 
have  indeed  received  the  theory  of  evolution  as  regards  external 
institutions;  but,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  they  have  not 
regarded  it  in  its  inner,  psychical  significance.    This  is  made  evi- 
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dent  by  the  continual  rectirrence  of  such  references  and  rcnurks 
as  we  have  criticised,  which  trace  all  c\*il  to  our  •'  arii5«  ul  *>> 
lein,"  refer  to  character  as  bad  because  "  s.ituratcd  with  i.Tjm^r*I 
principle's  by  our  commercial  system/'*  and  reckon  ujK>n  a  iha.%f 
in  this  "artificial  system"  which,  first  accomplished,  mill  ta^^  i 
revolution  in  character.     The  ac  knowleilgment  of  the  ticce»>.!>   ^ 
evolution  is,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten  in  practi*  .d  di»LUs«;  = 
and  the  reason  of  this  forgetfulne^s  is  easily  under»tL><iiI  from    .*: 
the  fact  noticed  —  ihil  the  evohition,  the  necessit)   of  mh;vh  .-» 
recognizetl.  is  the  mere  external  one  of  state  in&titutivnu.    (  ru: 
acter  is  regarded  in  any  case  as  a  de]>endent,  an  effc«  t  ;  anil  '.."^ 
is  in  accordance  with  the  old  thcor}*  of  the  will  as  |ussivc  A2^1  ii 
determineil  by  the  rest  of  nature,  never  as  the  active  and  .>tt 
pendent  fai  tor  tletermining  and  instituting,     'llius.  even  a  K^'.  .^a 
is  likely  to  lix>k  with  only  }ulf-.i]iproval  at  institutions  bkr  :^ 
S(M  ii'ly  fi»r  I*lhi<Ml  Cultiirf,  whi<  h  lu^  fi>r  iti  firM  oMi<  t  tH'- 
v.iti«>ii   nf  c  li.ir.n  l^r  ;    mu\    iii.mv  Sm1!]i>i>,  until  vi  r\    '.•..■ 
f:riai   mijuriiy.  h.uf  n-;;  irdid   .ill   jjiijiinvi'iuiitN  w?:;  'i 
\tr.iT  dirrt  lly  tow.ird'*  S^M  iih^rn  .i^  nun*  trni;  "r;/iiu-.      I  r      •  •   - 
iMi«    ^  •vrrriin-nt  wis  t«»  )"•   tir^l   I'.l  i'»l:^!u  »1,  .iiid   t:.;-  »     ...     •• 
f<»ri!i  .i:l  thr   ril-)Tin'»  mrc-»>  ir\  .  «»r.  r  iihrr.  rvu^  »..  jL:  .:.-,-    - 
*»l   lht•!^^^.•l\^•'•  wlun  Mini'  It  wj'*  c-»t,iMi'»hcd.      I  i«rt  "ti.iit !..  '^  •  .. 

Hit  .»::  i:»i,  rviii  tli'-.c  SkiiIj^!^  who  talk  <•!'  an  i>    1  :!.   -. 
'• '^iM  m1i>:ii    I'riii'."  .irc   <<»i:tMrM!iv  r»im!  rrprt-^i-ri! '.^   •    ■    •   -^ 
with  wlii- h  ir-ai  rrjMi' nt  i!ii;:^i,  at  jr-.  Ttii.  t  iLr  M-.ti  tin-   ■    -  .-■■ 
lit'  I  Ik-  n.iti  ■n.      I  hw  i>  tin-  n  i!;r.tl  tv<i.\  i.f  tin-  t.*-  i  i):  it  !*  v  i .     . 
ti-n  rt'i  «»^ri;/r.l  .i,  iici  cn^  irv  js  ♦»iilv  ii.it  ••!  iT:*t  t;t:'t!,x.  r.  :  t*   •    ' 
'itri'tir.      I  in-  pert «  i-'.i  in.  mm   tin-  othiri.  nd.  t-'- •*   <:.i'i  ■•'  • 
Ii  ■!,  at  prr-rnt.  lap-iM'.-  ..f  rr-  ■  ;\in^'  nr  .i«'.';.iin^ltr!*.p:   i  *  • 
I    rn    ii!    J  •\t  rii'M'Tir,    u    \hr    rri-.iri    (•!*   in  ;•  h    «if    t'.r    •■ 
'I'l'i't'l   t»    I  \-\j:\    will!  h.  HiMtrvtT   a  very  mm. ill   in.-    :'i 

•  '  '-M    nil  t:j'-"ir\.  I-  t  r  n  \u  u\\  ri,.!f.t\i'r:!i^'  to  (• -r  r    » 
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its  benefits  of  a  mixed  character  must  hinder  in  an  incomparably 
greater  measure  a  scheme  which  would  place  all  power,  even  to 
the  control  of  all  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  the  administration ;  in 
other  words,  Socialism,  if  introduced  to-day,  could  no  more  get 
rid  of  poverty  and  crime  than  democracy  can  get  rid  of  them ; 
and  the  gulf  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  being  so  great 
a  one,  the  danger  attending  the  new  institutions  would  be  par- 
ticularly great.  As  Hoffding  remarks,  it  is  not  proved,  because 
we  intrust  many  things  to  state-government  (with  mixed  good 
and  evil)  that  it  would  be  well  to  intrust  the  management  of  all 
matters  to  it.  The  Socialists  propose  to  secure  the  perfection 
of  system  by  making  the  government  responsible  to  the  people 
and  the  executive  responsible  to  the  government ;  but  in  demo- 
cratic governments  this  principle  is  already  carried  out.  Are  we 
to  supf>ose  that  the  possession  of  still  greater  power  and  so  still 
larger  opportunities  for  fraud  would  afford  the  people  greater 
security?  Or  how  could  the  responsibility  of  the  legislative  and 
administrative  functions  to  the  people  be  still  better  secured  than 
it  is  anywhere  at  present?  The  power  of  the  people  might  be 
extended  to  include  interference  with  both  functions.  But  the 
socialistic  government  must,  in  any  case,  be  excessively  compli- 
cated; even  Bellamy,  whose  government  is  much  simplified  by 
the  supposition  of  the  immediate  attainment  of  an  ideal  charac- 
ter through  the  action  of  the  social  "  environment,"  designates 
the  scheme  as  "  very  elaborate."  The  difficulties  of  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  legislative  functions  in  countries  larger  than 
Switzerland  (where  the  referendum  is  occasionally  resorted  to), 
the  difficulties  of  deciding  on  evidence  before  the  court  of  the 
whole  country  in  cases  where  the  power  of  deposition  might  be 
used,  the  labor  of  arriving  at  a  general  verdict  about  which  there 
should  be  no  dispute,  the  strife  and  party  feeling  which  must  be 
thus  continually  engendered  in  the  contest  of  opinions  as  long 
as  men  have  not  attained  to  an  ideal  character,  would  be  likely, 
if  such  powers  of  national  interference  were  often  exercised,  to 
keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  continual  uproar ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  peace  were  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  power 
of  direct  interference,  the  machinery  of  state  would  no  more  than 
at  present  secure  the  nation  from  fraud,  which  must  be  greater 
as  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  socialistic  government  would  be 
larger.    To  the  man  of  principle,  it  would  doubtless  appeal  {QoV\si\ 
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as  well  as  wmnj;  lo  siu'rificc  pusition,  ium| unlive  « 'imi  rr.  -■ 
the  olccm  nf  fcllow-c-iii/rns,  tor  iiu-rc  ;:.iiii  in  Mciith  1%  *'..-■   •• 
means;  biil  as  lijni;  as  there  are  many  men  by  »honi  !r:r:.  : 
gralificaiion  is  nflen  prefeircil  even  at  the  s.uTiti(  c  i»f  ir  "■  . 
ing  plca'iure.  ami  ?»elli>h  pleasure  i:»  uf  mure  .nnoin:  i:.  :.  ; 
c^U•eIn,  as  lung  a?»  their  are  men  to  whom  the  ilrn.i  r.t  *  t  r\    ■ 
meiit  in  crime  is  an  allrai  tiun,  a!»  lon^  a<»  women  arc  <>T:rr. 
scrnpu lolls  aiKl  men  the  >Lives  of  p;iN«iion.  a>  ji-n^  .i*  tr.rrr  - 
thll^e  who  fnul  the  power  to  f:i»mm.mil  l»v  mc.ins  of  »t.i!:h  r 
(le>iral»le  th.m  seiurity  in  iniNleratum,  an<l  as  liin>:  a-*  :hrrc  :•■•- 
uther'>  who  wjll  Uiw  «luwn  i-i  wealth  framiulently  ni  ti'-nrr-l.  i,  . 
l(M».  ;is   there  are   unmirie'.  anywhere   upon   the  c.rih  ir.  •■ 
malef K  turs  may  hnci  ref'i^e,  the  chances  of  frauii  un>ir;  jt.  ^• 
istic  pivermiunt  are  lar^'e.     'I'hey  must  be  par:n  ii!.irl\  Lirj**  »■ 
"  inordinate  hi\nr\  and  the  hope  of  it  "  are  alMihshrd  .   :>  r.  >a< 
c»':t  ■  if    H  «  « •"lilt  .til  «]'!i-^!;«tn  .i-^  t«»  the  nicr.ililv  of  l';\ ■::•..?■  —■ 
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Strong  to  warrant  the  entrusting  of  all  interests  of  the  individual 
to  a  majority  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  even  a  question  whether 
free  scientific  investigation  would  not  be  imperilled  if  some 
Socialists  had  their  way.  It  is  not  long  since  that  I  heard  an 
"  evolutionary  "  Socialist  expressing  his  opinion  emphatically  that 
the  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  ambitions  never 
to  be  realized  was  so  undesirable  that  he  questioned  whether 
the  individual  ought  to  be  permitted  to  choose  a  vocation  in 
which  it  is  believed  he  will  fail.  But  the  element  of  interest 
that  causes  a  man  to  choose  a  given  occupation  is  the  very  factor 
which  most  often  results  in  efficient  labor;  and  it  is  the  testi- 
mony of  many  that  the  perseverance  possible  through  love  of 
their  work  has  prevailed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  predictions 
of  onlookers.  Thousands  of  men  have  succeeded  against  all 
expectations.  It  is  by  no  means  those  who  apparently  possess 
most  ability  who  succeed  best  or  profit  the  world  most  by  their 
work.  There  are  projects  of  arbitrariness  very  similar  in  sort 
and  nearly  as  great  in  degree  in  all  the  Socialistic  schemes  in 
which  the  questions  of  the  day  are  furnished  with  cut  and  dried 
answers.  It  is  strange,  for  instance,  that  American  advocates 
of  women's  right  to  a  free  choice  of  a  vocation  have  failed  to 
discover  with  what  dexterity  Bellamy  avoids  the  whole  question 
of  women's  capacity,  by  the  discreetly  blind  remark  that  they 
are  not  only  inferior  to  men  in  strength,  but  "  further  disqualified 
in  special  ways  "  (a  formula  which  the  author  finds  so  successful 
that  he  repeats  the  words  in  a  subsequent  essay),  while  he  ap- 
pears practically  to  side  with  the  Conservatives  in  thought  on 
the  matter.  The  government  of  Bellamy  provides,  furthermore, 
that  one  can  change  his  vocation  only  up  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  and  even  to  this  date  only  "  under  proper  restrictions " ; 
the  experience  of  mankind  has  shown,  however,  that  a  man's 
best  inspirations  may  come  to  him  after  this  age,  and  lead  to  a 
development  of  talents  heretofore  unsuspected  even  by  himself. 
The  *'  aids  to  choice "  in  a  state  may  be  as  numerous  as  you 
like ;  but  they  can  never  give  a  man  of  thirty  the  experience 
and  mental  development  of  the  man  of  thirty-five,  thirty-seven, 
or  forty.  The  assistance  which  the  judgment  of  others  can  give 
in  the  choice  of  a  vocation  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  little  use  to 
the  aduli ;  and  whatever  the  minor  advantages  of  an  elimination 
of  the  certain  amount  of  disturbance  consequent  on  changes  of 
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occupation,  the  harm  to  society  of  restriction  nn  cflbrt>  m  .:« 
direction  of  useful  bbor  must  mure  than  counter lalaiKc  *Jir>c. 

The  method  of  news])a]>er-editing  in  lklLim>'»  >ute  i»  loo 
peculiar.  The  people  who  dc^re  any  &]KrciiI  mtcrc»t  u  :< 
brought  before  the  public  choose  an  editor,  e^ubhsh  a  nr«>7i:<T 
"reflecting  their  opinions  and  devoted  es})ccially  tu  their  »"«*>. 
trade,  or  profession/'  and  when  the  editor  uiU  to  give  viti*:.  *  i 
in  his  publications,  sim]>ly  **  remove  him.**  'lliis  mcth<«!  «  .».. 
I  fear,  scarcely  meet  the  desires  of  any  e<iilt>r  (Mf^sevMni  •■!-.  a 
brain,  and  to  whom  his  profession  was  something  m*.-rc  \r.j: 
a  matter  of  mere  automatism. 

Indeed,  the  whole  order  of  I)el]amy*s  state  is  of  tiM>  militjn  ir#! 
automatic*  a  character  ;  though  it  is  easy,  in  a  work  (»t  fu  u  n.  :^ 
represent  the  meml>ersof  his  industrial  army  as  imivcrvally  coatrri: 
and  universallv  virtuous. 

It  is  in  I  onsri|'U'iu<»  of  thr  m«»rr  or  less  di^^tir.rt  jhti  •■jt:  -  *- .' 
ftir  .ill  tlit-M*  HM'^Miis,  h'lin  iM  nii'jrf  nfcfn-  |»ti'm'ih  irr>'-   >  ■.■ 

tn  thf  .l;"««»lM!t'  <  o«'»|K.'r.llI»Il   II|\'-lM*d   111   N.M  Lili^tn.    !'i  r.    ..    ■'■.\    [■ 

mI'i.iIjMn  .i'!\iM  .il«*  a  <  uniMPMlhifi  ••!   tli-*   ^\Ntriii   n!   -      ;.;  ■  t  '    ' 
I'rinn  MM  unt  s.iv.i^cry  •■.:•  in  otir  prr-rm   t\i\\  «  ivsij/  ••.    :.  ;  :     •   " 
a  ^T  id<i.il  i*\ti|iiiion,  n-'t  •  t  j  •M-riimfM!  w:ii  «  h  iri*  •• :    i-     •  •       * 
l»'it  «»f  :i.  ivfrniiifni  md  •  h.u  i«  tt-r  is  <   •"•r'!i:Li:»-N,  itr  (  I  »•  -.     *!   ■ 
ill  .iD-ttiirr  luht )  .i^  .nlv.m«  i:ij  liv  in  :V:  .1   liti'iii    n.'!  fi    ■  * 
o'.ir  I'lU'irf  iirjs!  i  nn-.titi::*-  .i   UW  j:  ,  !  ;.il  r\  "I  umii  »!':      ..     ■  " 
i  uniiiji  il  .t«  I  f!<r  iiini!  •  i|  \  •  1  H  !t\  i  •  1  I  /i  ir  n  trf  .iii'!   ^    ,  -^v  •      * 
a'.  <  ■M'r'liii.it'- .  llif   .itt- fii;»t    nf   :•■,  i-.viij:  1!%  .■!    j-ir:-.   :      :  •  ■ 
on«*  iif  ihf^r  «    "iT'ljii  lies   !..  !..rf   t'v.»-  Miii-r   :ir.-t    1!*%    » ^    :   ■     '    ' 
f.iiliif.      Il   :.  ti-:r.  .i^   \lT.<;ritiT    Mli'ii  s!  It'.-  1  in  .1  1- ■  *    •■ 
th'-  I    -n  |..:i  I    i!iiil:>        tlr^i^Mi: -i  .1-.  rrt  it  i!:  .-.  ..f  ll:.    I:;'. 
t!n-..r\  li;  It  *..in|i«:;t:   11  j>  ii'-i«-^rN  1 -r  thr  N-^i   ^  ..  ..'  .. 

■  ih  it    II  iV:r.il    s.  Ifi  t;  .;j   !;Vir^   •  "tiirr  itMn,'   tV  .!    :-.   :    .•   ■ 
*•■"  •  Vt '^    III    ulii'li    t'li*    »':-.r!^    •■!    iiji!.v'.!  ..i!.    ..:■     r;.  -r 
in*  r.*' 'I    !i\    ll.r    .1:!   i.l   .■!!.<  r-*.    ii  ivr   t*;i*    '  •■ .:   1 ':•.  .■.    ■•      •    ■'■ 
!:•  ilt.'i  !.■•:.  .i>v*:    ■!.-,  .ii.  1  !•;  !'',' .r  iJi«i.\  .•!■:  il  ■■.n/..   S  .•  r     ■  •■  * 
«!•'■'.  n  '•  «1  1   i-.\  .\  i\  .•':  •';     :»•■•'■.-  !\  I  1  tlji-  f\      .!!■•!     ?  ■  r  -■ 

•       '  .';•,;'    ..    /;     './•.•/•        •■  W  ••  kit-  ^^  »••«."'  ^  .\ «    -r     *.•:}■ 
•*  ir.  r  .!i  :.  .:r   !    ^'  ii  ■  r     :i    .:  liif  •.•  i..e-  ..|   .!•  \  .!;..■•!!»•••■    ■ 
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not  individuals  but  societies."  ^  This,  however,  we  do  not  know. 
Natural  selection  acts  on  cell,  on  individual,  and  on  all  the  various 
social  units  to  which  men  combine,  in  their  multiplicity  of  rela- 
tions. It  does  not  cease  to  act  on  individuals  because  it  acts 
also  on  social  organizations,  any  more  than  it  ceases  to  act  on 
cells  in  acting  on  organisms  as  wholes;  it  is  only  true  that  the 
line  of  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  whole  of  society  approach  each  other  more  and 
more  nearly  with  social  progress.  The  tendency  of  the  whole 
of  social  evolution  has  been  one  of  increasing  cooperation  co- 
ordinate with  increasing  social  instinct  or  sympathy  in  all  its 
complex  relations  and  dependences ;  and  with  the  attainment  of 
the  maximum  of  sympathy  we  can  not  well  imagine  or  suppose 
anything  else  than  the  maximum  of  cooperation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gradual  nature  of  social  evolution  up  to  this  maximum, 
and  the  contest  of  differing  opinions,  secures  a  sufficient  experi- 
ment, and  so  the  protection  of  the  people  from  tyranny  under 
another  name ;  for  it  is  not  the  emotional  nature  of  man  alone 
which  must  grow  to  greater  harmony,  it  is  also  his  intellectual 
nature ;  as  opinions  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other 
by  mutual  criticism,  men  become  more  capable  of  cooperation ; 
and  this  intellectual  agreement  represents  the  Hne  of  adjustment 
or  natural  selection,  since  it  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  means 
of  exf>erience  —  the  common  knowledge  bought  through  the  prac- 
tical application  of  various  principles.  A  tribe  of  savages  would 
be  incapable  of  administration  of  the  government  of  our  so-called 
civilized  states,  as  also  of  obedience  to  it :  —  both  because  the 
individual  would  rebel  in  opinion  and  in  emotion  at  the  barriers 
imposed  by  it,  and  because  the  functions  of  administration  in  the 
hands  of  savages  would  tend  to  injustice  that  would  be  greater 
as  the  sphere  of  government  exceeded  that  to  which  the  tribe 
had  been  used ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  the  present  age  is  inca- 
pable of  that  maximum  of  cooperation  in  all  relations  which  is 
involved  in  Socialism.  Even  the  aesthetic  use  of  wealth,  modera- 
tion and  taste  in  enjoyment,  must  be  learned  by  degrees ;  it  cannot 
be  infused  by  any  government.  The  savage  envies,  in  our  more 
civilized  states,  chiefly  the  opportunities  for  the  gorging  of  good 
things  and  for  self-adornment  which  they  afford ;  and  the  savage 
lack  of  self-control  where  alcohol  is  concerned,  is  proverbial ;  the 

1 "  Fabian  Essays,"  p.  57. 


waagt  of  mon  civiUied  sodctict  iIiopi  a 
control  uid  modcntion  in  the  Gkb  of  OffartMMn  ■(  pat^ 
KDsiul  gisiifKAtioD,  ami  a  mach  giMHr  iBft  «l  ■■•  MiAMk  ad 
mure  moral  plcantm.  OrnilMrr,««dMlidpiAap**V^**Mi**> 
ttw  •eBfaaHtr  beoonM  mon  nAiwI,  nd  ■■  parilid  Ib  HHi  aari 
myt,  rtifiHiyi  hi  MSHHWOB  whb  htpMf  iMliB^k  u  ii  Hi 
UKNv  dM  wMltyer  clMMw  «fce  hm  kMl  ifa  w  af  ««kk  *tf 
UMefa  poanrt;  or  ibe  coMntr.  dM  avcnpi  of  nrttli^al^ 
the  oadqr  fa  foolkh  ornuncni  of  d  Mm  iMpr  Ib  pMfMiHl* 
meni,  in  the  poorer  cbsica ;  ud  *■•  fhni  ckMi  m  om 
wilbontdMiifeofchincter  into  pOMMrioBoreoHldHiMiaHa 
of  cnjoyiDcnt,  tt  U  to  be  wvpected  AM  Apadkav  fa  ■rir 
ten  lidornniniti  voutd,  in  nuuiy  etaat,  ami  t^Kfal^  iBHg  it 
wooicn,  precede  Aod  exceed  ex|>ea(Htm  fa  Hgfar  tUip> 

And  this  bring!  DM  U  •  nora  «|Mdil  dnridMlka  if  itM  Mr 
Urge  portion  of  the  Socialbl  fatty  who  acfciwtedgt  ao  Moaa^ 
for  an  evolution  up  to  SoirtalUni  la  my  Kiue,  but  doire  «  mob- 
tiuo.  Brlbm)-  cliiiiinciljr  denies  the  twtcMty  of  u  niulrtin^  al 
many  of  hi*  foUowriv  ngrrc  with  hlra  on  tbii  poiH ;  bat  the  n» 
lulion  he  believe*  in  ■nd  hofiet  fur  H  t  Uoodlett  lad  peaorW  ar. 
To  thift  conception  the  preceding  olijecliou  wMbrMljr  apf^r- 

A  revolution  in  the  uidituuy  •enac  of  the  word  t*  aim%y%,  faovntr, 
the  aign  nf  ptiwerful  oppoulinn  between  twii  pinir*.  of  whrh  om 
nuy  giiin  the  immnliale  urcnduicy  by  hire ;  (wt  will  Mrth  k 
ex|HMe(l,  ■ftefwardi,  to  the  lung-eixlurtn^  hjirni,  n|)fKMlKa.  Md 
Tcvenj{r  uf  a  itrung  minority,  tlut  will  make  iticif  frit  wilhiacarfp 
greatly  intrciued  by  the  rindicUvenna  whirh  njiuraUy  latum*i^ 
war  and  defiral.  Frucc  ii  ilill  tulfrnng  from  brt  lenjhMMa  cnfl 
at  thi.i  length  of  time  afler  their  occiirrenre.  ^\'heTe  the  ptf^ 
havr  Ml  vote  uvl  real  influenre  upon  the  |[un-roi»ent,  and  rtr«  tte 
expreiwun  of  opinion  i*  restricted  by  Uw.  «o  thai  lo  fat  ' 
intluence  ia  prji:tiiully  impouiMe,  a  poUtical 
pljce ;  but  its  revtlti.  both  immediate  and  renotCt 
very  large  tnoilicitm  of  ct  il  even  if  aoine  adtrance  it 
by  it.  A  revtJutioa  lo  ol^ain  the  rttatiliihmeBl  of 
eratiuo  woul>l  be  •elf-cuntradirtury,  and  the 
of  character  Impliird  in  tl  wuukf  rrmdl  ra  iu  fiuhR;  itroaUW 
hajiprn  in  a  couniry  at  all  t>re)HirTl  for  at«ali)lc  onopenliah* 
even  for  a  very  high  degree  of  coopcraiioa  A  wvuhrtw  ■  ■* 
coBoiry  «i  the  ynaau  Ume  wuuld  hate  ki  icckoa  vuk  at  aatit  d 
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depraved  tastes  and  vicious  characters,  matters  of  organization  and 
inheritance  which  neither  in  the  individual,  nor  in  the  hne  of 
descent,  could  be  gotten  rid  of  in  a  day ;  which  must,  indeed, 
affect  society  for  many  generations,  and  before  they  could  be 
eradicated  would  do  away  with  Socialism  or  destroy  its  success. 
Poverty  and  crime  cannot  be  banished  by  any  device  of  mere 
legislation;  only  with  time  and  by  gradual  means  can  they  be 
gotten  rid  of. 

Socialism  is,  then,  as  a  whole,  too  impetuous,  if  Individualism 
is,  as  a  whole,  too  reluctant.  But  Socialism  is  undergoing  an 
evolution,  as  has  been  said.  Arising  as  the  voice  of  the  poor, 
the  oppressed,  the  miserable,  the  hungry,  it  has  made  itself  heard 
and  has  materially  modified  public  opinion,  while  it  has,  at  the 
same  time,  been  itself  modified,  according  to  the  universal  law 
of  the  equilibration  of  forces.  Forced  by  necessity  practically, 
and  gradually  altered  by  criticism  as  to  theory,  it  is  coming  to 
give  its  energies  less  and  less  to  a  consideration  of  the  final 
socialistic  government  which  should  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  further  reforms  because  accomplishing  an  immediate  and 
universal  one,  and  devoting  them  more  and  more  to  present 
measures  of  reform,  many  of  which  are  simply  liberal  measures 
proposed  by  non-Socialists  and  such  as  would  have  had  no  mean- 
ing to  the  majority  of  Socialists  of  a  few  years  past,  or  would 
have  been  regarded  by  them  as  useless  temporizing.  In  its  mutual 
action  and  reaction  with  Individualism,  it  will  doubtless  still  more 
modify  and  be  modified,  so  that  more  and  more  ground  for  united 
action  will  be  won.  The  cause  of  the  laborer  is  the  most  urgent 
of  our  times;  but  increase  of  wages  will  be  of  very  little  use  except 
as  it  is  steadily  accompanied  by  aids  to  knowledge  and  self-direc- 
tion, aids  in  the  formation  of  character,  in  the  use  of  self  and  of 
the  means  of  enjoyment;  otherwise,  the  laborer  must  continually 
defeat  his  own  cause,  and  renew  the  old  problems. 

The  education  of  self-control  must  begin  with  the  child.  The 
education  of  the  child  is  never  to  be  considered  by  itself;  the 
child  is  not  one  individual  and  the  adult  another,  neither  is  there 
any  dividing  line  between  childhood  and  maturity;  and  that 
which  the  individual  is  to  become  in  later  life  he  must  grow 
towards  as  a  child.  The  habits  which  the  man  would  exercise 
the  child  must  learn.  In  Germany,  where  the  military  spirit 
prevails,  implicit  obedience  to  authority  is  ranked  among  the 


jbeit  viltneii,  am)  habits  af  Utrtcl  millUrrdiMrlidinemcunc^ 
to  the  lamily  at  well  as  cucnriwd  In  all  public  rvUtiocn.     I* 
lantzid  wbcic   mure  dctnurntic   ideas  arc   «tnio^  the  Mn 
ethods  tn  j^iving  way  lo  milder  ones.    Tfanc  wanrtiam  dr 
iwitte  into  the  op|K»iu;  extreme  ol  cwcIob  ttHlulg^aK.  aiA 
id  reiulta;  K^ii  uken  un  the  average,  their  beneficial  laflarw 
■een  in  tlie  ^'iciicr  aknncB,  origtnalily,  and  oprniiM«»  «f  ihr 
lildren  broUkliE  up  mulrr  liirm.      Ftinknrv  and  itrlirttulitv  m 
I  the  avenge  incompatible  with  hanh  or  ttem  tfcstmcati  Ae 
tter  is  more  likely  to  generate  craftineaa,  fawning  hypociiiy,  or 
I  onlovjng  and  nnlovable  rigidity  o(  character;  ami  any  ol  Aesc 
lalities  is  compatible  with  secret  seU-indnlgeace  in  any  foi^ 
iwrevcr  thil  il  possible.    Only  an  edocatimi  in  fiecdon  csa 
ach  the  OK  of  fteedom.    The  old,  bard,  leligioos  idea  ol 
breaking  the  will "  (the  natural  outcome  ol  a  reltgioa  baaed  n 
_.ind  faith,  "lear,"  and  unquestioning  obedience)  was  a  nd 
blunder;  what  wc  need  is  not  less  but  more  will,  with  brttrt  di- 
rection of  it.    True,  the  wiMlom  uf  experience  must  always  Kuidr 
the  young;  but  its  guidance,   to  attain  the  best  results,  sbooU 
make  itself  as  little  felt  as  authority  as  possible,  and  should  with- 
draw into  the  background  as  early  as  possible.     Not  that  it  ifaoold 
degenerate  into  slipshod  yielding  lo  importunities,  but  that  it 
should  endeavor  to  give  re.isons  rather  than  mere  rules  of  roo- 
duct,  to  instil  prioriplcs  and  ideas  rather  thao  bws,  and  m  to 
develop  the  power  of  self-direction.     It  is  often  objrrtetl  th^i 
the  young  child  is  incapable  of  comprehending  priiKiplet.  hut 
BO  is  the  infant  incapable  of  comprehending  speech,  and  yet  ii  ■* 
through  the  use  of  speech  to  the   infant  that  compreheitsioa  it 
gradually  attained:  as  sounds  arc  fixed  in  the  receptitc  memory 
of  the  infant,  and  slowly  acquire  meaning,  so  ethical  principle, 
simply  Slated,  may  be  communicated,  and  (till  be  better  anal  better 
unilersloo<l  as  the  child  develops.     'I~his  mclhoil  of  instructioa  iv 
rightly  understood,  as  (ar  from  arakrK^  as  il  is  from  lyrannf  and 
dognulism:  imleed.  no  method  demands  in  the  instructor  so  nock 
care,  thought,  aiul  |>aiience.    It  must  t>e  judicious  and  consistent, 
never  capricious,  and  its  fundaroenul  principle  must  be  the  cul- 
tivation of  justice  thmugh  justice,  and  so  of  kirtdnrs*  thmogk 
kindness.     Kspecially  should  the  young  l>e  prepared  in  the  bome, 
by  self-knowledge,  for  the  trials  and  temptationi  vhich  iBraBeir 
1b  the  world  outside,  through  the  passions  of  maturity.    To  the 
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earnest  man  or  woman,  nothing  appears  more  trivial  than  the 
false  shame  which  hinders,  even  in  the  home  and  between  parents 
and  children,  the  moral  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  important 
of  human  relations  for  good  or  evil.  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  also  true  that  to  the  impure  all 
things  are  impure.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  children  than 
the  morbid  curiosity  stimulated  through  the  secrecy  and  decep- 
tion which  are  ordinarily  practised,  and  which  inspires  them  with 
the  sense  of  a  mystery  that  is  half  criminal,  half  sacred.  Curi- 
osity grows  under  such  tuition,  a  disproportionate  interest  is 
awakened  and  often  comes  to  be  satisfied  from  sources  outside 
the  home,  with  an  admixture  of  deplorable  vulgarity,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  not  soon  lost.  Such  a  tuition  tends,  not  to 
purity  of  thought,  but  to  impurity,  and  often  directly  to  vice. 
The  mystery  with  which  natural,  and  what  may  be  perfectly  moral, 
relations  is  thus  invested,  is  often  the  source  of  a  fatal  attraction 
to  ignorant  youth.  What  we  need  to  make  out  of  our  children 
is  not  puppets  of  which  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves  may 
pull  the  wires,  but  earnest  and  self-comprehending  men  and 
women,  self-reliant  and  fearless  because  life  is  no  strange  coun- 
try filled  with  unknown  shadows  and  pitfalls,  but  a  pleasant  land, 
whose  dangers,  known,  may  be  avoided,  and  the  road  through 
ivhich  leads  to  a  comprehended  and  desirable  goal. 

Parental  power  was  once  held  sacred  and  beyond  interference; 
nevertheless  the  use  made  of  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always 
a  sacred  one.  The  Roman  law  allowed  parents  to  put  their  chil- 
dren to  death.  The  modem  state  has  tended,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  take  away  more  and  more  power  from  the  parents,  extending 
its  protection  to  the  helpless  child.  And  this  is  well;  the  child, 
as  well  as  the  adult,  should  have  the  right  of  protection  against 
abuse.  Nevertheless,  the  theories  which  would  relegate  the 
whole  education  and  care  of  the  child  to  the  state  must  be 
regarded  as  too  extreme.  Whatever  disadvantages  there  may  be 
in  the  government  of  parents,  especially  at  the  present  day  when 
the  education  of  women  is  still  so  inadequate,  there  is  yet  nothing 
which  the  child  cannot  better  miss  out  of  his  education  than  the 
influence  of  parental  love,  the  lack  of  which  no  state  institution 
can  ever  supply.  Granted  that  parental  government  is  of  a  most 
mistaken  sort  in  some  cases,  and  that  it  is  not  perfect  in  any  case, 
it  still  remains  true  that  family  affection  furnishes  one  of  man- 
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kind's  prc.ilest  jt>ys,  and  that  the  love  of  the  |).ircni  ^h-*  "  !. 
c\cn  (Iocs,  on  the  .i\era^c,  make  the  iK-tt  {irotei  tii>n  au*[  i  . 
weak  and  ciinf^ing  childhood  can  ha\e.     Ni»  «>ne  who  h..o  ..: 
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But  the  standpoint  which  regards  women  only  as  means  to  ends 
outside  themselves,  which  calculates  all  the  advantages  to  be 
permitted  them  by  the  measure  alone  of  their  usefulness  to  hus- 
bands or  children,  is  a  poor  one.  To  afford  to  all  individuals 
the  full  and  free  development  of  capacity  must  be  the  ideal  of 
society.  The  ancient  conceptions  which  laid  little  emphasis 
practically,  whatever  they  might  do  theoretically,  upon  the 
woman's  right  to  opportunities  for  her  own  sake,  which  made 
meekness  and  self-abnegation  her  chief  virtues,  and  fixed  its 
regard  always  upon  future  generations  in  her  case,  is  one  that 
cannot  be  defended  from  a  higher  ethical  standpoint.  If  no  man 
lives  unto  himself  alone,  neither  should  any  man,  or  woman  either, 
be  expected  to  spend  his  life  merely  as  a  means  to  others  and 
having  no  end  in  himself.  Every  human  being  has  a  right  to  a 
share  in  the  general  privileges  and  pleasures.  For  their  own 
sake,  and  that  of  society  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their 
immediate  friends  and  family,  women  should  share  equally  with 
men  the  benefits  of  mental  culture,  its  aesthetic  enjoyments,  its 
consolations  and  distractions,  and  the  calm  and  self-poise  be- 
stowed by  its  broad  outlook.  To  women  as  well  as  to  men  applies 
what  has  already  been  said  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  ignorance  of 
the  world.  We  have  only  to  look  at  France  in  order  to  perceive 
the  evils  of  a  system  which  brings  girls  to  maturity  in  a  condition 
of  seclusion,  ignorance,  and  dependence,  and  then  suddenly 
launches  them  upon  society  wholly  unprepared  to  withstand  the 
temptations  it  presents.  The  evil  results  of  a  less  degree  of  the 
same  system  are  visible  all  over  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  in  just  that  country  —  America  —  where  women  have  had  the 
most  freedom,  that  they  are  also  most  capable  of  enduring  free- 
dom, and  that  their  civilizing  influence  is  most  visible.  They 
are  not  the  less  womanly  for  this  liberty,  and  society  is  very  much 
the  better  for  it.  Indeed,  their  attractiveness  and  the  power  they 
wield  through  it  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  country.  "I 
wonder,"  writes  George  Eliot,  "whether  the  subtle  measuring 
of  forces  will  ever  come  to  measure  the  force  there  would  be  in 
one  beautiful  woman  whose  mind  was  as  noble  as  her  face  was 
beautiful  —  who  made  a  man's  passion  for  her  rush  in  one  cur- 
rent with  all  the  great  aims  of  his  life."  "It  is  terrible  —  the 
keen,  bright  eye  of  a  woman  when  it  has  once  been  turned  with 
admiration  on  what  is  severely  true ;  but  then  the  severely  true 
rarely  comes  within  its  range  of  vision." 
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'I*hc  questions  of  marriage  and  prostittition  may  be  rcd-rr<i  •  ■ 
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The  practical  question  is,  then,  would  it  l»e  well  f«»r  <^m  :r:\  a«  i 
whole  to  assume  another  attitude,  of  open  appro\al.  ttf«.irii« ;  r  ■« 
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that  is,  a  large  number  of  women,  a  sufficient  number  to  supply 
them  with  wives,  to  remain  pure,  whatever  liberty  they  demand 
for  themselves.  The  whole  progress  of  society  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  monogamy,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious:  as 
reason  and  taste  develop,  man  ceases  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
enjoyments  of  the  animal ;  he  develops  higher  powers  and  instincts 
which  also  demand  their  satisfaction;  these  powers,  too,  are  not 
separate  entities,  but  are  organized  with  the  more  primitive 
capacities  and  the  whole  organization  becomes  another  through 
their  appearance.  As  the  social  instinct  grows,  and  intellect 
comes  to  take  a  higher  place,  the  mere  or  chiefly  physical  passion 
felt  between  the  sexes  of  lower  species  becomes  the  higher  human 
love,  an  organized  instinct  in  which  all  the  moral  and  intellectual 
desires,  the  highest  aims  and  emotions  of  the  individual  are  fused 
to  a  whole.  Moreover,  momentary  pleasure  becomes,  with  social 
progress,  indeed  with  all  evolution,  less  and  less  the  ruling  power; 
man,  above  all  creatures,  comes  to  demand  enduring  sources  of 
satisfaction.  Faithfulness  in  love  is  as  necessary  to  perfect 
satisfaction  as  is  faithfulness  in  friendship;  and  the  long  as  well 
as  the  close  companionship  of  congenial  natures  is  now,  and  must 
more  and  more  become,  the  spring  of  our  highest  human  joys. 
Disappointment  in  marriage  may  incline  the  individual  to  doubt, 
by  a  universal izat ion  from  his  own  case,  —  to  which  disappoint- 
ment is  prone, —  whether  life-long  love  and  faithfulness  are  pos- 
sible; but  he  still  must  fe^l  that  this  is  the  ideal.  It  has  been 
said  that  men  are  naturally  polygamous,  women  monogamous; 
but  this  statement  i§  obviously  erroneous,  since  men  by  no  means 
favor  general  polygamy;  even  the  savage  is  capable  of  jealousy, 
and  men  have  continually  used  the  superior  power  they  have  pos- 
sessed in  law  and  public  opinion  to  emphasize  the  exclusive  claim 
they  have  upon  the  women  they  take  to  wife.  It  is  only  true  that, 
having  also  had  the  power  in  their  hands  of  refusing  a  like  faith- 
fulness to  that  which  they  demand  from  women,  they  have  used 
this  power  to  their  own  advantage.  Women  desire  faithful  love 
on  the  part  of  men  quite  as  much  as  men  desire  it  on  the  part  of 
women;  and  women  are  quite  as  capable  of  physical  excesses 
and  of  fickleness  as  are  men,  when  the  restraints  of  public  opin- 
ion and  social  law  are  once  broken  over. 

A  condition  of  promiscuity  is  impossible  in  an  ideal  society, 
and  can  never  be  the  goal  towards  which  we  tend.     Men  would 
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not  submit  to  it  in  the  women  they  loved;  and  iff  it  i*  not  pow- 
ble  for  wives,  then  we  have  left  us  only  the  alternative  of  pmti- 
tution  in  its  present  form,  increasingly  worse  in  character  as  the 
ideal  of  faithfulness  is  more  universally  demanded  and  asoic 
completely  carried  out  in  wives,  and  the  necesury  coofdiuie 
social  ostracism  and  disgrace  of  the  prostitute  increases,  has 
this  also  cannot  assuredly  be  our  ideal;  the  increasing  miienr  of 
the  class  of  prostitutes  is  not  a  thing  to  be  sought.  The  «bok 
theoiy  which  tolerates  prostitution  is,  in  fact,  illogical  and  onh 
devised  as  a  prop  for  the  selfishness  of  men,  who  are  content  lo 
take  their  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  so  much  misery,  llie  isae 
thing  cannot  be,  as  some  one  has  uid,  at  once  right  for  the  mia 
to  demand  and  infamous  for  the  woman  to  permit.  Where  the  act 
is  one  to  which  both  sexes  are  necessary,  it  must,  if  it  be  ngbt  at 
all,  be  right  for  both,  and  if  it  is  wrong,  then  wrong  for  both. 
And  this  would  remain  true  even  if  it  were  proved  that,  becaaie 
of  greater  strength  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  &c&u.il  paction  « ( 
men  ought  not  to  be  restrained;  for,  the  re^pimsibility  of  thr 
prostitute's  misery  is  thus  laid  at  the  door  of  mm.  if  the  vomfn 
who  ply  this  traffic  are  ftromptcd  by  no  passion,  but  onh  r'-c 
pel  led  by  destitution,  then  the  blame  of  their  unha|ipy  it>fn]«-.. 
sion  to  surh  a  traflfir  rests  nmre  than  ever  on  the  head^  i»l  th-*^ 
who  furnish  the  deinantl  to  whit  h  their  supply  ansmer^  In  anv 
case,  the  man  is  an  ar«  essory  lM*fore  the  fact  to  a  thing  mhuh  he 
acknowledges  urong  on  the  p:irt  of  its  fMrrformer. 

Hut  the  plea  that  passifin  is  stronger  in  the  man  U^r  an  art  ahi-  h 
dates  luck  to  the  fMiint  in  e\oliiii«in  where' ^*\u.d  pri»p.igj!t  r. 
first  iH'gan.  and  which  has  iNcn  |K-r(i>rinrd  eipialh  h\  Ifnih  m-im 
through  all  the  range  of  s|k'i  les  up  to  man.  and  even  e<)t:jll\  i^ 
U»th  sexes  of  the  htiman  s|K-f  les  e\(  ept  during  the  c  omfuriti\r!i 
short  |H*ri(N|  of  higher  ci\ili/ation.  is  ab^ufd.  I  he  dir?rrrrvr 
lietween  the  se\es  in  degree  of  sexual  gratifu  ation  ia,  aav.-vf  /«. ./ 
tt'Ai'  /ftimmt/  (heif  tn\hn.  A  to  off\pnn^^  n<»t  great  e\en  urnier  k\\\\ 
i/atii»n.  Ihere  is  probdilv  more  excess  in  m.irri.ige  than  «n:t«:«'f 
it.  Itut  .ip.irt  (run  this  (.k  t,  the  fact  of  c  ros%  heieility  \s  to  l< 
taken  into  cttnsiiirration.  '1  he  M*xu.d  is  no  more  than  an«  other 
instinct  a  s«-p.irite  p.irt  of  the  indi\id:ial  character,  it  is  orgAii 
ic.ilU  intf-rwovrn  with  all  othrr  instincts  and  tenclrncies  ^nd  :: 
is  scariely  sup|Mivd)le  that  th'ts  (mmmI  with  the  rest  of  i  hir.Mtr;, 
it  would  not  lie  subject,  a%  all  other  traits,  to  cnns  inhrriLUKf 
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from  father  to  daughter  as  well  as  from  mother  to  son,  —  that  the 
father's  life  would  not,  in  many  cases,  adect  his  daughter's  pro- 
pensities, and  the  mother's  life  her  son's.  This  a  priori  reason- 
ing is  supported  by  facts  of  observation,  among  which  those  of 
pathology  and  criminology  are  naturally  the  most  marked.  Man 
is  an  animal;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  he  is  not  a  beast,  nor 
does  he  need  to  imitate  the  beasts.  He  has  his  own  social 
organization  and  must  determine  his  own  moral  laws.  The  old 
theory,  that  any  restraint  at  all  of  sexual  passion  is  a  crime  against 
nature,  and  likely  to  result  in  great  physical  evil,  is  now  exploded. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  some  evil  to  the  individual  was  always 
the  result  of  any  restraint,  the  good  of  the  individual  is  not  the 
absolute  criterion  of  right,  and  cannot  stand  against  the  claim 
of  society  as  a  whole;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  sexual  pas- 
sion could  no  more  be  justified  on  this  ground,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  natural  instinct,  than  the  absolute  indulgence 
of  anger  can  be  justified  because  anger  is  a  natural  passion,  and 
its  expression  doubtless  a  great  satisfaction  and  relief  to  the 
individual.  But  very  many  medical  men,  and  among  them  such 
men  as  Professor  Krafft- Ebbing,  the  German  authority  on  nervous 
diseases,  are  now  denying  that  self-restraint  has  such  evil  results 
as  have  been  attributed  to  it.  Krafft-Ebbing  says,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  while  physical  excess  is  very  often  the  precursor  of 
harm,  self-restraint  is  seldom  so,  except  in  cases  of  abnormal  and 
morbid  appetite.' 

In  other  countries  than  the  United  States  and  England,  the 
plea  of  "poetry"  or  "romance"  is  often  heard  in  defence  of 
prostitution,  and  as  an  excuse  for  the  seduction  of  pure  women. 
But  if  this  is  poetry,  which  must  so  end  in  the  bitter  misery,  the 
shame,  degradation,  despair,  and  even  often  the  utter  destniclion 
of  its  heroines,  then,  in  the  name  of  pity,  let  us  have  less  of 
poetry  and  more  of  common  humanity.  To  a  man  of  anything 
but  selfish  instincts,  "  poetry  "  or  "  romance  "  could  never  be  an 
excuse  for  connivance  at  such  misery,  either  by  direct  act  or 
in  any  way  by  influence.  Nor  is  the  poetry  or  romance  of  the 
highest  order,  in  any  case.  There  is  no  romance  so  powerful,  no 
poetry  so  thrilling,  nor  any  passion  so  strong,  as  that  to  which  all 
the  springs  of  intellectual  aspiration  and  moral  aim  converge, 

1  See  "Jihrbiicher  fQc  pBychiatcie,"  1SE9,  "Ueber  Neurosen  uod  Paycbosen 
durch  *exiieUc  Abstinenz." 
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i  wbieit  onwi  iu  fwcctimt  and  (orcr  from  ■  puritjr  alokd  bf 

.'  ckgndalion  o(  idcjiv  gjllri!   Sv   n  <   Ir--':    ^nd  bii«tH«M| 
coll«ciloiu,  thci:kt-<l  li>  DO  ^di  A  coocntmeM 

id  deceit.     LuuiikuciI  wiib  suU.  _  ; ^  , tunuaee  of  te 

"BUI  ol  the  woild  "  it  tame  and  fiaX,  hii  poetry  but  the  4lug|Uii 

igle  of  the  tbitd-nte  vaxieqr-ibow.    Pb]ruc*t  puMoa  the  himm 

;ing  iham  with  eveiy  dog  and  otfaet  bnite  down  to  Bcailj  At 

west  (omu  of  animal  life ;  love  it  at  tiuljr  of  higher  qiectcs  as 

e  Rithctic  Kue  of  the  artist  U  <rf  higher  nature  ^an  the  dcUght 

the  lavage  in  gauda.    The  old  idea  that  ittiMg  eawtion  ti 

ly  kind  wai  incompatible  with  perfect  ntoralitjrhaa  already  bcca 

ifficiently  diacusMd.     But  thi*  delusion  haa  been  t)w  cxcmc 

r   many  a  life  of  profound  lelfiahneaa.     It  has  led  to  tht 

leoiy  that  the  artistic  nature  mutt  neceaaarily  be  tmiexfaiacd 

the  gratification  of  ita  impulses,  and  has  fumisbcd  the  libattw 

■ith  a  fine  sense  of  kinship  with  the  poet  through  the  imintiM 

of  his  sins.      Perhaps  the  poetry  of  the  lives  of  Robert  and  KIim- 

bcih  Barrett  Browning  has  been  to  the  world  u  great  agraiifi 

cation  and  of  as  high  uorth  as  any  that  they  ever  wrote  on  [uper. 

It  has  dispelled  onte  and  (orever  the  false  theorj-  ol  the  ncceisi- 

tics  ol  the  artistic  icmperament,  and  has  enabled  tu  u>  pcicrne 

the  higher  beauty  of  emlnring  love. 

It  is  often  urged  in  defence  of  the  sexual  tins  ol  the  poet  ot 
the  musician,  that  they  are  natural  to  hi»  tcmperamenl  and 
that,  moreover,  he  must  l>c  acquainted  with  all  pha«e«  of 
life.  Itiit  why  is  it  not  al>o  urged,  then,  that  he  ought  to 
be  at  liberty  to  give  way  to  ungo\emrd  fury,  if  he  has  tnhrntcd 
a  tcndcnr)'  in  thai  dim  tii>n,  or  that  he  is  justified  io  coramiitiog 
murder,  arson,  and  all  (he  other  crimes  in  the  catalogue  for  the  ukc 
of  the  eK]>eTienre  and  the  greater  power  of  portrayal  thus  gained* 
If  the  excuse  suffices  for  one  crime  against  the  welfare  of  hunuo 
beings,  it  should  suffice  also  fur  othcn.  Diikens  mifchl  potuUr 
hate  lieen  able  to  dr.iw  the  character  of  Bill  S\ke«.  to  depict  hii 
crime  and  the  succeeding  emotions  with  greater  power  and  faith 
fulness,  h.id  he  himsell  experienced  all  that  which  he  wished  to 
portray;  nevertheless,  society  cannot  concetlc  that  he  would  haie 
been  justified  in  killing  for  the  sake  of  his  art:  and  neither  caa 
it  ronce<le.  from  a  hiRhcr  ethical  sUndpoint,  that  anv  other  art 
in  direct  op|H>sition  to  the  grncMl  welfare  is  justifiable  for  the 
sake  of  art.     It  may  be  jMs^ible  for  the  artist,  by  tonuring  a  tlase 
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to  death,  to  paint  a  more  realistic  picture  of  dying  agony;  but 
however  glorious  the  art,  the  man  of  finer  sense  and  stronger 
sympathies  must  be  revolted  by  it.  Society  can  even  better  miss 
a  little  of  its  art  than  take  it  at  the  price  of  human  misery. 

But  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  artist  does  not  lose  as 
much  as  he  gains,  or  even  more,  by  an  immoral  license  of  any 
sort.  True,  the  artist  must  know  human  nature;  but  the  best 
portrayers  of  criminal  characters  have  not  themselves  been  crim- 
inals; and  if  ever  we  should  have  a  murderer-poet,  we  should  in 
all  probability  feel  the  lack,  in  his  verse,  of  various  things,  among 
these  of  the  higher  realism  which  comprehends  higher  as  well  as 
lower  types.  It  is  impossible  to  be  merely  the  spectator  of  one*s 
own  life  even  if  one  is  an  artist;  and  especially  is  this  true  where 
passion  is  concerned.  The  emotions  one  feels,  the  acts  one  per- 
forms, must  mould  one*s  character,  one's  thought,  opinion,  the 
mental  world  in  which  one  lives,  and  so  one's  creative  genius. 
Nature  is  by  no  means  all  dunghill  or  reptile-haunted  swamp,  or 
even  common  kitchen;  she  has  also  her  seas  and  mountains,  and 
skies,  her  fields  and  woods,  and  even  her  sunny  gardens  and 
dainty  parlors.  The  snow-mountain  glowing  under  the  flush  of 
dawn  is  as  real  as  the  reeking  dunghill;  but  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate and  portray  the  one  may  be  lost  by  too  close  association 
with  the  other,  as  the  fine  sense  of  smell  is  dulled  by  sojourning 
in  foul  odors.  To  the  rake,  the  character  of  the  self-controlled 
and  virtuous  becomes  incomprehensible  and  chimerical;  and  his 
attempts  to  represent  it  are  likely  to  be  tinged  with  an  atmosphere 
of  unreality.  Of  this  we  have  much  evidence  in  literature.  To 
raise  oneself  to  the  higher  standard  in  practice  and  comprehen- 
sion requires  an  effort;  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  allow  one- 
self to  sink  to  a  level  for  which  generations  of  one's  ancestors  has 
prepared  innate  if  latent  tendencies.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
we  desire  to  know  men  and  things  through  art,  we  desire  to  keep 
with  us  through  its  aid,  above  all,  that  which  most  pleases  us  in 
the  actual  world  —  the  beautiful  in  form,  coloring,  and  idea,  in 
nature  outside  man  and  in  man  himself;  the  good,  if  it  is  the 
truly  good,  and  not  cant  or  hypocrisy,  is  also  the  beautiful,  and 
the  loss  of  the  power  to  portray  it  is  a  large  one.  And  beyond 
the  more  easily  definable  loss  which  we  have  noticed,  there  is  a 
still  further  one,  felt  in  a  subtle  tone,  a  shade,  an  atmosphere ; 
and  which^  if  closely  knit  with  our  moral  perceptions,  is  still  an 
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aesthetic  as  well  as  a  moral  one.  The  evolution  of  monlitr, 
could,  indeed,  no  more  take  place  without  leaving  its  inipmioo 
art  than  without  leaving  it  on  humor,  llie  higher  sense  of  hman. 
in  very  proportion  to  its  keenness,  experiences  a  repulsion  at  the 
grotesque  and  gross  vulgarity  which  passes  for  humor  among  the 
savage  and  half-civilized;  and  with  time,  the  immoral  ccmn  to 
revolt  too  much  to  permit  of  esthetic  enjoymenu  Had  I>ickr» 
been  a  murderer  himself,  instead  of  the  tender-hearted  nun  he 
was,  the  world  would  doubtleu  have  lost  in  eveiy  way  »tbcucii:f 
as  well  as  morally  by  the  facL  Hie  old  theory  of  the  loul  caus- 
cipation  of  art  from  all  claims  of  morality  cannot  be  nuintaiDrd 
from  even  the  aesthetic  standpoint,  and  certainly  not  from  the 
ethical  stmdpoint.  Art  has  oxry  right  to  be  non-moral  (if  thii 
which  delights  innocently  is  ever  anything  but  positively  monJu 
but  it  has  none  to  be  immoral,  —  to  use  the  mighty  povcr  it 
possesses  in  the  cause  of  evil  of  any  sort. 

Nor  is  it  even  true  that  all  nature  lielongs  to  art.     In  i.'.  > 
history,  sculpture  has  never,  except  in  a  few  isoLitni  i  -iv*.  rr;  r . 
duccil  the  forms  of  the  m*iihere«i  am!  decrepit.    'I  he  {uintrr  •  •!  r- 
extreme  realistic  school  may  occasionally  jiortray  the  ^rnr^    * 
the  dissecting-room,  hut  pictures  of  sore«  and  ulcere  are  let:  t> 
adorn  the  pages  of  medical  morks  or  patent •m<^iicine  a4l%rr:<wr 
ments.     There  arc  moral   sores  and  ulcers  as  little   wited   t  > 
artistic:   literature,   and  Ivelonf^inf;  profHrrly  to  works  on  «ni    .! 
healing  alone.     The  depiction  of  evil  in  due  pmiinnion  :i*'-' 
with  such  limitations  iK'lon^s  to  the  accurate  reprc«cnt.iti'^-r)     r 
hum.in  character.      Hut  let  its  |M>rtrayal  include  no  s\n  ac"-- 
man,  let  not  the  artist  dip  hi%  h.tnds  in  the  dimghill,  f<tr  h-..mx- 
ity\  sake  and  also  for  his  art's  s.ike;  lest  his  picture  rrrk  «<!    •. 
and  we  find  the  offal  niued  with  the  colors. 

'I  he  c.int  anci  su]K*rstition  with  whic  h  m.irriif:r  his  ofim  W^' 
invested  has  dotihtlevs  In-en  the  source  of  the  rr)K*lli*>n  «»(  m  -» 
vigopius  and  original  minds  fnun  the  ol«i  moralit\  .  the  m«»ri'  •» 
fotindc'fl  on  trulition  and  nt>t  <>n  rcis^m  and  «\mpith\  h.\%  aU  -.\» 
thi>  iltviil\antage.  rndoubtedU,  the  vde  of  h'iman  1\r%h  f  >r  c  •  'i 
or  any  nthrr  ^>rdid  consideration,  is  e\  il.  whether  dime  under  ',rr 
s^mction  «>f  ihr  m.irriat;e  law  or  without  it.  rndo*i!»rri!U  i'.^-, 
the  mirrii^r  ritf  iMrft'rms  n«»  miracle  or  maf*ir  s|irll.  a*  t.Sr 
ftu|»erstition  i*i  the  jm-i  has  im.i^inrd.  Ne%erthelr**.  it  :»  i 
im|M>rtance  a%  a  ci\il  contract,  a  public  acknowlctigmcnt«  «h;^h 
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furnishes  data  to  the  state,  and  places  it  in  a  position  to  protect 
any  injured  party,  and  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  offspring.  Considering  the  number  of  individ- 
uals whose  welfare  is  seriously  concerned  in  these  most  intimate 
relations  of  life,  with  all  their  passions,  the  state  cannot  relinquish 
this  right  of  arbitration,  which  should  especially  be  employed 
for  the  protection  of  the  weaker  individuals  concerned  —  the 
wife  and  children.  Unfortunately,  it  has,  as  yet,  too  often  been 
used  rather  in  securing  the  power  of  tyranny  and  abuse  than  in 
protecting.  This  fact  is  perceptible  even  in  modem  law,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  unequal  divorce-laws  of  England,  and  in  the  fact 
that  wife-beaters  are  often  treated  with  great  leniency  by  English 
magistrates,  while  the  man  who  abuses  his  mistress  is  liable  to 
relatively  severe  punishment  as  having  no  especial  power  over 
the  latter.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  result  of  such  laws,  together 
with  other  evils  incidental  to  the  average  of  marriages  under 
the  present  conditions  of  human  character,  that  on  some  sides  a 
theory  has  grown  up  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  marriage. 
But  neither  in  its  general  application,  nor  in  this  particular 
instance,  is  the  Anarchistic  conception  which  finds  the  source  of 
all  evil  in  law,  scientifically  justifiable.  The  conditions  of  the 
evil  lie  in  human  nature  itself,  in  the  incompleteness  of  its  evo- 
lution; of  the  present  stage  the  injustice  of  present  law  is  a  part. 
The  remedy  lies,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  in  its 
correction,  not  in  its  abolishment. 

The  ideal  of  love  is  enduring  faithfulness.  But  when  that  ideal 
is  not  only  unfulfilled,  but  marriage  brings,  instead  of  happiness, 
only  misery,  shall  the  bond  be  indissoluble,  difficult,  or  easy  to 
loose? 

In  countries  where  women  are  wholly  dependent  upon  men, 
perfect  facility  of  divorce  means  substantially  the  power  of  repu- 
diation on  the  part  of  men.  As  long  as  women  are  incapable  of 
efficient  self-support,  the  advantage  of  very  easy  divorce  lies 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  husband.  Marriage  concerns,  in  any 
case,  the  welfare,  not  of  one  person  alone  but  that  of  husband, 
wife,  and  children,  and  society  as  a  whole  must  place  some 
restrictions  on  the  selfish  action  of  the  individual  which  may  be 
to  the  lasting  disadvantage  of  all  others  concerned.  But  as  soci- 
ety advances,  as  the  education  and  social  independence  of  women 
increase,  too  great  stringency  becomes  undesirable,  its  advan- 
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get  coQtinodlj  diminiih  in  coiiiparinB  with  its  d 
<rced  (amiljr  reUtiotu  when  all  the  affecdoo  thu  ni^  imdo 
:m  for  tbe  good  of  those  thai  reUted  it  bduDg,  an  obrkwdy 
tbenuelves  undeiinble,  and  in  moM  cam  wbcfc  wife  tad 
lildnn  can  be  provided  for  independentlj  of  mch  nliliiiM.  M 
il  to  be  avoided.     Anoredly,  it  i«  nadcrirable  that  the  booI 
•cold  be  tied  indinolubl/,  or  pncticallj  ao,  to  the  inmonl,  — 
at  a  mother,  for  initaoce,  ihoold  aot  onl/  be  forced  to  briai 
rth  children  to  a  father  whoM  evil  qnalitiet  thejr  may  inhctii. 
It  be  compelled  to  endure  the  farther  rain  of  their  chawciw 
rough  his  influence,  besides  bearing  the  penooal  agooj  of  At 
iforced  companionship  with  a  nun  whose  principles  she  on 
It  despise.     But  all  character  is  at  present  laakf ;  and  a  dem 
r  perfection  in  husband  or  wife  therefore  certain  Co  dlsappoiH> 
lent;  hence,  the  relinquiahmentof  alldivorce-reairktkNMwta- 
iocveTistoDlikely  tolcad  lo  promiscuity:  and  uiiIms  tuchapprin 
desirable  to  society,  neither  [)ub1ic  opinion  nor  sute-Uw  ran  pbci 
the  power  of  repudiation  in  tlic  hands  of  intlitidualL     li  it  t 
choice  ol  evils;  the  stale  must  take  human  nalurr  a*  it  fiadi  it. 
and  dcil  with  it  on  this  basis.      It  has  sometimes  been  propovd 
to  make  some  sulisiiiution  for  the  old  form  of  marriage,  is.  i<^ 
instance,  by  the  adoption  of  a  period  of  probation,  of  two,  ihm. 
or  five  years'  marriage  before  the  signing  of  the  fioil  lifeni*- 
tracl;  by  this  method,  it  was  proposal  to  obviate  the  ortemin 
for  divorce.     As  far  .is  this  lut  i)ro|>osal  is  concerned,  it  nui  ht 
remarket!  that  applirations  for  ditorce  are  by  rM>  means  ainn 
made  in  the  earlier  jicriocl  of  married  life,  and  that,  funhcmotr. 
any  surh  airangcmeni  would  offer  the  very  best  opportunitirs  iai 
the  iin^cnipuloiis  liliertinc. 

Hut  beyond  this,  ii  may  lie  re[>eated  that,  as  Hufldii^  has  siai 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  lo\e  worthy  the  name  to  calcubte  ik 
possit>ilily  of  its  own  ending,  and  that  the  highest  form  of  lax  » 
enduring.  Kndiiring  relation  mtisi,  (hen,  form  the  ideal  on  whKk 
wc  must  t\\  OUT  eyes,  even  nhile  failing  to  attain  it:  disone. 
while  given  in  rases  where  union  seems  no  longer  desirable,  hk* 
be  l(Hil(e<l  ii)Htn  as  in<lirating  a  failure  of  inaniage  to  fulfil  is 
end.  'Ihr  inlluence  of  an  ideal  held  in  mind  is  the  rominul 
moulding  of  reality  to  a  form  more  nearly  resembling  iL  Bm 
to  destend  to  a  ti>rm  of  contr.in  whirh  starts  with  the  aMumpUM 
of  •cpantion  as  possible  or  probable  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  Mini, 
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to  relinquish  it  from  imagination,  and  to  do  away  with  its  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion,  and  so  upon  the  evolution  of  institu- 
tions and  habits.  We  certainly  need  better  divorce-laws  and  the 
wider  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  divorce  in  many  cases, 
but  not  the  practical  acceptance  of  an  ideal  of  promiscuity. 

The  plan  of  such  short  contracts  could  never  be  carried  out 
practically  for  any  length  of  time,  in  any  modern  civilized  society. 
Even  if  adopted  for  a  time,  it  would  speedily  be  abolished.  Man 
naturally  desires  and  takes  means  of  enforcing,  at  first  with  the 
lower  means  of  compulsion,  then  with  the  higher  through  the 
sympathies  themselves,  faithfulness  in  woman ;  woman  also,  and 
equally,  desires  faithfulness  in  man,  but  is  not  able  to  secure  it. 
The  gradual  growth  of  woman's  social  independence  must,  how- 
ever, place  her  more  and  more  in  a  position  to  know  of  the  life 
of  men  and  to  enforce  the  faithfulness  she  desires ;  that  is,  to 
punish  unfaithfulness  with  the  same  penalties  of  disability  for 
marriage  by  which  men  have  hitherto  enforced  faithfulness  in 
women.  We  may  easily  perceive  that  this  is  the  direction  of 
development.  In  countries  where  women  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  men,  the  character  of  a  suitor  in  any  respect  is  a  thing  little 
inquired  into,  the  chief  object  of  the  parents,  who  ordinarily  have 
the  most  to  say  about  the  matter,  being  to  secure  a  husband  for 
the  girl  at  any  cost.  With  the  progress  of  society,  women  become 
less  and  less  ready  to  accept  the  known  dninkard  or  the  confessed 
libertine,  and  it  is  only  the  seclusion  of  women  and  their  conse- 
quent ignorance  of  the  lives  of  men  that  makes  marriage,  at 
present,  still  comparatively  easy  to  the  discreet  and  clever  profli- 
gate. The  coordinate  increase  of  regard  for  purity  in  wives  with 
the  aggravation  of  the  character  of  prostitution,  supposed  above 
for  the  sake  of  the  discussion,  is  possible  only  up  to  a  certain 
point,  as  an  oscillation  in  one  direction  resistance  to  which  is 
continually  accumulating,  and  must  result  in  reaction  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  two  principles  are  mutually  contradictory, 
incompatible,  and  impossible  as  enduring  factors  in  the  same 
society.  The  growth  of  a  more  widely  diffused  and  stronger 
sentiment  against  prostitution  and  in  favor  of  faithfulness  has, 
indeed,  as  yet  led  chiefly  to  the  greater  exclusion  of  prostitutes 
from  association  with  the  rest  of  society,  and  made  profligacy 
more  and  more  secret;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  gradually 
increasing  sympathy  has  formed  an  accumulating  resistance  which 
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mpidlf  taking  th»pe  in  the  ruKution  Uut  the  ptoatkMc  »  M 
ure  guilty  in  fumihhtng  the  wpply  than  t*  the  nun 
Mke»  Kir-proCmalion  a  lourcc  o{  income,  that  tbg  ■ 
u«Ututiun  it  iminuMl,  otul  Uut  the  unly  tnae6y  M  | 
ivTv  h  no  alicraatirc  to  ihii  rcmnly  that  pragma  < 
icept,  lu  hai  tieeti  shown,  genenl  prtmuaciiily.  Ii  U  bc«.  Ihe^ 
at  nc  ibiiulit  make  up  our  inlndi  between  ihete  two  ami  aa 
4:ordingty  ;  for  the  action  of  every  individual  lelb.  lor  gooi  m 
,  upon  foricty  ai  a  whule.  What  b  the  iilril?  1  lyak  tte 
nwer  i*  ptiio ;  no  man  who  hu  any  cooccptioo  of  the  hiika 
y«  of  liive  which  b  aba  (rieodahip,  intrilectual  CMnpiniomfci^ 
(D  Itt-iiuic  ;  an^l  if  thb  u  ao,  then  dnty  b  pUa  alio.  No  mm 
kH  3  n^iii  t>i  ile|>lure  the  cvO  b]r  word  who  cnooiuafea  it  !■  ^ 
ay  t)y  bis  act 

It  n  aontetimea  ivened  by  tboM  who  opfiow  A»  cooooaic 
jdependence  and  educational  equality  of  wmnen  with  men,  that 
women  can  mingle  with  the  world  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  mca 
only  a[  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  chivalry  and  admiraboD  whuh  men 
now  give  to  women.  Uut  this  objection  oppose*  every  »tep  ti 
women's  progress,  from  the  harem  u]>wards,  and  every  Wep  ha 
proved  its  (alscneiis.  True,  in  the  Undi  where  women  are  tree^ 
they  are  Ins  favored  with  insinrere  and  fulfome  complimenia,  with 
vowi  and  protestations  which,  when  put  to  the  (eit,  mean  nothing 
or  worse  than  nothing.  The  case  is,  however,  (u  otherwise  with  the 
iltcnliuiu  which  mark  sincere  regard,  and  the  cansidcration  pial 
by  physical  strength  to  comparative  weakness.  It  would,  iitdnd, 
be  peculiar  if  higher  intellectual  powers,  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
"severely  true,"  the  cultivation  of  that  nobility  of  character  whxh 
resulls  from  self-knowledge  through  knowledge  of  other*  aad  the 
hahit  of  scirrcliaiK'i^,  should  render  women  less  altru'tirc.  IW 
pioneers  in  any  caiiiie  need  to  [<  the  hardier  iodividuaK  and  so 
arc  often  those  who  please  hillc  csthetically  ;  attd  the  kicks  and 
scoffs  of  the  world  may  take  from  the  dispositioo  what  hiile  gnct 
it  at  first  jiossesied  ;  tint  this  does  rtot  prove  the  moral  nghtnew 
of  the  kicks  and  sioITi,  or  the  moral  culpahility  of  those  who  daie 
to  adhere  to  their  purixtsc  in  spite  of  them.  In  the  coontne* 
where  exrcs^ive  difhculties  arc  pLued  in  the  way  of  women's  wudi 
in  the  higher  prufrs\i<>ns  (there  arc  very  few  placed  in  the  way  of 
her  overwork  in  olhir  dirc(.tion«),  these  have  resulted  nalurally  a 
the  suppression  of  cflort  on  the  pan  of  the  majmity  of  the  mjn 
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finely  constituted  and  more  sensitive,  and  have  left  the  field  to  the 
hardier  and  less  fine ;  but  in  the  United  Sutcs,  where  women  arc 
freest  in  every  way,  they  have  lost  neither  in  natural  grace  nor  in 
the  attention  and  regard  of  men;  on  the  conttar}',  they  have 
gained  in  both,  and  they  have,  hutbennore,  left  the  mark  of  their 
reiining  influence  on  the  whole  civilization  of  the  country'.  As 
long  as  women  are  weaker  than  men  ph}'sicallr,  a  higher  moral 
standard  must  have  regard  for  this  weakness.  A\'hen,  through  a 
more  healthful  life,  women  become  more  nearly  equal  to  men  in 
endurance,  certain  forms  of  attention  will  be  less  necessary,  and 
wiU,  doubtless,  fall  off  somewhat,  only  to  make  room  for  a  higher 
plane  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  the  grace  and  beauty  of  women,  the  associations 
of  love  and  the  memories  of  family  affection,  will  not  stir  men 
of  finer  fibre  to  peculiar  kindness,  repaid  as  the  appreciation  of 
women  can  well  repay. 

There  isanoiher  protest — which  comes  especially  from  the  party 
that  most  exclaims  against  the  evils  of  competition  —  against  the 
"superstitious"  respect  for  age.  The  reason  is,  obviously,  that 
age  tends  by  nature  to  conservatism.  But  the  evils  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  are  not  those  alone  of  outward  conditions ;  these 
are  often  far  less  hard  than  the  bitter  spirit  of  mental  antagonism 
that  sears  and  saddens  the  heart.  Youth  is  daring  and  origina- 
tive ;  middle  age  is  less  venturesome,  but  it  possesses,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wider  range  of  experience.  Between  youth  and 
youth,  or  youth  and  middle  age,  the  battle  is  more  equal.  But 
age  no  longer  possesses  the  power  to  cope  with  the  world  physi- 
cally or  mentally ;  it  is  fixed  in  habit,  and  apt  to  follow  one  accus- 
tomed round  of  thought ;  we  are  certainly  not  likely  to  convince 
it  by  violence.  It  has  borne  its  share  of  violence  and  has  done 
its  part  in  the  battle.  It  has  advanced  with  its  generation,  though 
it  may  not  be  able  to  advance  any  longer  with  ours.  Our  ideal 
should  certainly  be  that  of  forbearance,  not  of  intolerance 
towards  it. 

Modem  opinion  is  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  old  methods 
of  dealing  with  criminals  —  with  the  methods  which  continually 
return  the  criminal  to  society  not  bettered  by  incarceration,  and 
ready  to  commit  all  manner  of  crimes  again.  Both  the  protection 
of  society  and  the  welfare  of  the  criminal  would  be  better  served 
by  a  course  of  discipline  that  should  only  then  give  him  back  to 


eiety  when  be  b  fitted  lii  live  in  hannaay  with  k 

le  aijvantign  confened  by  wch  liarmooy.    " 

I  Tcromiatorici  have  demiimtratcd  the 

«(hoda  which  attcni[)t  something  lilie  thiL 

'foniutorics  for  chtldrcn,  miny  of  them  without  wtlh,  bote,  ■ 

IT*,  some  have  KOt  out  cured  frum  eighty  tn  ci^tyfiTv  per  eta 

:'  the  offendefs  cammitted  to  them.  The  Elnun  refcrmuivr 
ior  *dr  im  av^ 
IfatfoMM  I  iiriiimj  kmmtmi 
■ridUfneoHdU.  OOhadma^rtoMMMilMAtdhMtB 
leJndiM.    UtmObmliattpaim.    Hiriiii  rf  *>iwrf 


r  tba  Other  grades.    Membta  of  the  wteaad  pa6s  mm  tarn  wA 

nrided  tn  tad  honoted  than  ihooe  of  the  Bnt ;  mt  ■<■!« 
of  the  thin)  grade  arc  wont  clothe*!  and  fed,  and  tuvc  the  km* 
privileges.  Every  nun  who  enien  the  priMo  ii  lubMinrd  H  i 
minute  eumination  a>  to  hb  uitecedenti,  hi*  iwciittl,  Bonl,  mi 
fhfncai  condition  and  capabililki.  He  is  then  placed  in  A( 
second  grade,  from  <iriuch  be  majr  go  np  or  down,  acccsdil  is 
his  work  and  conduct.  Eight  hours'  work  a  day  arc  reqwrd.  aa4 
compulsory  school  ii  held  in  ihe  evening,  at  which  dw  umms 
English  branches  are  taught,  and  eEeraeniary  ioitnictkM  ghn  ■ 
Law.  Pohtical  Kconomy,  Ethics,  etc  l>t>ru«iua  and  tlMnghi  en 
the  subiects  taught  are  a>couragc<l,  and  everything  pomiHe  • 
done  to  awaken  inicreiL  "  Perferi "  wurk  and  coAdtact  few  «s 
mcnihs  —  the  ttuulard  of '-  perfection  "  b  high  —  ai 
75  in  a  scale  of  luo  in  the  Khixil  tecure  a  man 
the  next  hinher  gmle ;  «ml  the  urac  cUnibni 
six  mooihi  m  the  hi|;hnt  gtailr  rntiile  a  nun  >o  rrtease 
SO  that  the  Irrm  iif  iin|iriMmn>etit  neeil  not  eireed  a  yesr. 
man  must  be  willing,  induornim  good-lcmpered,  obedieM,  carr' 
getk,  who  geti  rcluM  in  tbt*  lime.  Work  is  fawnd  (or  e«en 
man  rtleued ;  he  it  closely  watched  lur  mx  iboMIh  mote,  wl  ' 
hii  CQOfltMi  doe*  BM  keep  op  the  fiandard  required,  be  ■  rennnl 
to  Che  rcfomutory  and  muit  begin  tner  again ;  if.  in  the  olhd 
hand,  hn  conthKt  and  work,  in  illHted  report  of  whkh  mmtt  br 
handed  in  each  month,  b  utbtKiory  for  these  hs  moaihK  he  ■ 
honuriUy  discharged-  71w  obdurate  malefscfait*  Krve  owl  then 
bn  seMcDoe,  St  Ifaey  wonid  In  Mate's  prima.    Of  thoae  «!»(•«■ 
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from  the  institution,  eighty  per  cent  return  to  society  reformed ; 
and  the  superintendent  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  percentage 
could  still  be  raised  were  the  time  of  detention  made  indeter- 
minate and  wholly  dependent  upon  reform.  All  prison  reformers 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  desirability  of  such  indeterminate 
sentences.  The  work  of  the  men  at  Elmira  pays  over  two-thirds 
of  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  and  even  if  we  consider  only 
dollars  and  cents,  this  method  of  dealing  with  crime  is  evidently 
the  cheapest;  for  under  the  old  method  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  expenses  of  the  later  crimes  of  the  men  released 
without  improvement  of  character.  The  method  of  parole  of  first 
offenders,  newly  introduced  into  France,  and  in  use  to  some  extent 
in  other  countries  also,  seems  to  have  rather  less  to  recommend 
it,  except  in  special  cases;  since  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
industrial  discipline  of  the  reformatory  are  lacking. 

In  all  such  reformatory  work  it  may  be  remarked  that  hard  labor 
and  stringent  discipline,  as  well  as  consistent  kindness,  are  found 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  disinclination 
of  criminals  for  labor  and  regularity  of  life  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  reform.^  Judge  Green  quotes  from 
Mr.  Hough  on  this  point :  "  Those  who  are  in  control  of  penal  insti- 
tutions meet  with  no  more  pernicious  influence  than  that  exerted  by 
certain  well-meaning  but  mistaken  philanthropists  who  are  impelled 
by  kindly  hearts  to  slop  over  with  sentiment.  No  criminal  is  so 
hard  to  reach  as  the  one  who  fancies  himself  injured  or  has  a 
grievance  against  society.  Aside  from  treatment  that  compels 
him  to  feel  resentment,  there  is  no  one  thing  that  will  so  quickly 
bring  this  feeling  as  to  have  some  tender-hearted,  benevolent 
person  tell  him  that  they  think  his  penalty  is  far  more  severe  than 
his  offence  warrants,  especially  now  that  he  has  promised  to  pray 
regularly  and  abandon  his  wicked  ways."*  In  connection  with 
this  point,  we  may  notice  Bellamy's  theory  of  crime  as  Atavism, 
to  be  treated  in  the  hospitals.  Whether  or  not  we  regard  crime 
as  disease,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  disease  that 
may  be  regarded  as  physical  weakness  and  that  which  does  not 
necessarily  imply  such  weakness,  though  it  may  imply  some 
physical   defect   in   the   sense   that   the    psychical   characteristic 

>  Sec  essay  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  the  "  North  American  Review  " 
for  April,  1885. 

2  S.  M.  Green:  "Crime,"  Art.  III.  Chap.  V. 
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has  always  its  physical  coordinate*  We  may  call  the  pbcn 
where  our  criminals  are  treated  prisons*  or  we  may  call  thra 
hospitals;  but  the  name  will  not  alter  the  iact  that  cnmc,sBd 
even  the  crime  the  tendency  to  which  manifesu  itself  earir  % 
life  and  is  most  incorrigibfey  needs*  for  the  most  part,  a  wiMlt 
different  treatment  from  that  pursued  with  the  %kk  or  ihr 
insane.  Discipline  and  labor  may  come  into  play  in  the  uuar 
asylum*  and  medicine  and  hygiene  in  the  prison  ;  but  the  methodi 
are,  nevertheless*  widely  separated*  and  need  to  be  so  in  aider  ti> 
attain  any  success.  Bellamy's  conception  of  the  chancier  of  tbr 
criminal  by  nature  — such  as  he  imagines  as  alone  existing  ondtr 
the  conditions  of  his  ideal  state  — as  rarely  untruthful,  docs  not  u 
all  accord  with  the  bets  of  Pfcjrchology  and  Criminology.  Touj 
unreliability  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  cnmmal  b« 
nature.  He  lies  even  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  Inm 
and  often  much  to  be  lost ;  he  lies  apparently  for  the  mere  pir» 
ure  of  lying  ;  or  he  is  crafty  and  cunning,  anil  the  %in.iIlrM  p.-: 
suffices*  to  furnish  him  with  a  motive  fur  falvehooil.  In  mink:si' 
as  a  whole,  the  love  of  tnith,  one  of  the  Litest  ilevel«>pmrniA  L-i\tf 
moral  sense,  is  likewise  one  of  those  earliest  li»Nt  in  am  rvta 
deterioration  ;  and  to  suppose  men,  as  a  rule,  strutly  tntht-.l  iZi. 
yet  c-a| utile  of  committing  crimes  of  any  sort,  e%i*et  li1!«  m  i 
general  ideal  state  of  society  ami  morals,  is  ti>  siip|M>se  a  ["^v  -  ' 
logical  contradiction.  Moreover,  the  antipathy  of  the  t  niiwio! : 
undergoing  the  penalty  of  his  crime  would  still  remain  is  K-n^  it 
the  (!iM  ipline  and  laUir  of  the  plat  es  fur  criminal  treatment  vrrr 
not  aht>listie<l ;  and  e\en  the  restnctiuns  of  incarceration  «r.»..: 
render  the  |K*nahy  divigrcea)>le,  since  lilierty  is  alwa\t  j-rctrriSr 
to  confinement.  And  if  m-c  con>ider  the  indefinite  \cntr&^r 
whif  h  all  priM>n  rcftirmcri  now  regard  as  the  fir\i  Ci>n'!:tMn  t 
the  Micte>sfiil  treatment  of  crime,  to  l>e  inlrtMltKed,  the  reaw-r.i 
for  ]»1e.idiiig  ••  Not  (fuilty  **  wouM  by  no  mean^  l*  removed,  li- 
I  doidit  whetlier  a  siirirty  of  high  moral  de\elo|imrnt  Wi>uld  vi:> 
tion  the  dtHiMiiig  ftf  the  {lenalty  which  l)cllani\  «on«ei%ev  ai  ihf 
punishni<-nt  of  simply  a  lie  to  escape  it. 

'I*he  fi'te^tion  (»f  t  apital  )iiini%hment  is  more  difhi  u!;  than  at  fiz^' 
glint  e  .i|>)KMrs.    <  Uiv  of  the  argiimrnts  often  advanc  ed  in  «  p;*"^ 
tion  to  thii  form  of  i>-:ni^hiiicni  i>  that  the  fear  of  it  is  no  preient:^ 
of  the  (  nme  of  mtiri!'  r  ( r>r  whi«  h  alone,  in  limes  of  |>eac  e.  it  it  »■■ 
im|M>sed  in  c  ivilued  <  ouittm^),  ^mce  murder  stiil  takc't  \tlx<  c      I--' 
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the  argument  in  this  form  is  practically  worthless ;  we  might  as 
well  say  that  art  exhibitions  do  nothing  to  form  taste,  since  many 
people  who  visit  them  are  still  lacking  in  aesthetic  feeling.  The  fact 
that  men  have  gone  away  from  public  executions  and  committed 
murder  is  more  to  the  purpose,  as  an  indication  that  the  influence 
of  the  spectacle  is  probably  a  bad  one.  As  to  the  private  execu- 
tion within  prison-walls,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  it  could  arouse  a  desire  for  blood,  as  the  sight  of  it 
may  be'  imagined  to  do.  If  we  abandon  capital  punishment  on 
this  ground  merely,  ought  we  not,  in  consistency,  to  do  away  with 
all  representations  of  violent  death  on  the  stage  and  all  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  fiction,  since  these  things  must  affect  the  imagination  - 
full  as  vividly.  The  gladiatorial  shows  of  Rome  were  doubtless 
undesirable  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  not  only  in  them- 
selves, but  also  in  their  results ;  and  it  might  be  undesirable  for 
most  individuals  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
butchering  of  their  meat ;  but,  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the 
vegetarians  as  to  the  social  significance  and  influence  of  the  use  of 
animal-food  (necessarily,  of  course,  we  must  concede  that  every 
fact  has  an  influence  of  some  sort,  and  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
mind),  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  the  mere  knowledge  that 
beeves  are  slaughtered  somewhere  is  likely  to  influence  the  mind 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  a  morbid  desire  to  imitate  the 
deed ;  nor,  the  stimulating  excitement  of  the  actual  spectacle  of 
execution  lacking,  is  it  likely  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  its  actu- 
ality should  incite  to  the  taking  of  human  life.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears  far  more  likely  that  the  would-be  murderer  should  con- 
nect the  thought  of  it  with  the  possibilities  of  his  own  future  in 
case  of  detection  and  arrest,  and  that  he  should,  thus,  be  rather 
deterred  from  crime  by  it. 

The  vital  questions  appear  to  be  whether  we  have  a  right  thus 
to  sacrifice  life,  and  whether  the  evil  which  the  murderer  brings 
upon  society  may  not  be  better  prevented  in  some  other  way. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration,  for  a  moment,  a  point  which  will  be 
considered  later,  the  two  questions  will  be  seen  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  one.  If  I  should  perceive  an  innocent  man  about  to 
be  murdered  by  a  villain,  who  was  on  the  point  of  plunging  his 
knife  into  his  victim's  heart,  and  I  had  in  my  hand  at  the  lime  a 
loaded  revolver,  my  duty  would  be  plain.  I  should  have  no  choice 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  one  man's  life ;  only  the  choice  would 


aa  to  which  life  I  <roiiM  be  rcvpoDsfale  far ;  aai  I*   I 
jc  vtt  amrdent  muM  ttc  (o  nuke  tnpclf  an  uxompkr  ■ 
;  nmtder.    The  rcipomibilit)'  li«  with  every  Mcicty  to  da  Ac 
JUMt  in  lU  power  tu  prevent  the  murder  of  dtixeni  who  an, '» 
«  ni^oriiy  of  CMC*,  bdtcr  men  than  their  nmnicm ,  ntd  Ac 
tt,  eren,  of  the  murderer  cannot  ■land  oai  afUBsi  the  Ur  of 
tter  men.    ir,  then,  tJic  death  MniciKe  U  the  bm  pH[nMi»i  W    , 
uider,  and  lociety  rcfuKca  to  iofliu  it  nci-enhclaar  li  mAa    ^ 
lelf  the  accampbce  of  tlie  inunleru  ai  much  as  ht  the  aau  vha 
•ods  by  anil  pemiit*  the  knife  lu  be  plnngnl  into  the  rktia'* 
ait,  rMber  than  shoot  down  its  wielder.     It  ii  sot  tDcrcy  thM 
JIMS  tbc  guilty  to  sacrifice  ibc  inDocnit.     If,  thai,  w>e  tsatf  he 
iqxHMble  fur  the  death  of  any  man,  let  it  be  (or  that  of  iIm  ■» 
etcr  nther  Hum  for  tlui  of  hb  irlrtiim.    It  U  easy  eaaa^  to  mj, 
I  do  tome  (in  (hit  pnmt,  that  it  *H<nilil  nev«T  htvonte  a  f^wifk 
i  fOCiety  l-.  ■!..  ■  >il  in  i^r^'i'!  ■'.-.■        ■'.  ■r.r^i  .-..  i  ■■      '   iT  , .  '.  - : 
Jierc  are '  ^ 

of  absolute  good ;  ihc  only  choice  is  bclwcen  Icsier  and  gnraitr 
evils.  Forgetting  this,  and  looking  only  on  the  one  wle  of  the 
question  on  which  their  sym|>athy  has  especially  been  escitni 
rcformen  arc  sometimes  guilty  of  chooiing  the  greater  evil  n 
order  that  a  lesser  good  may  come.  It  is,  therefore,  not  tuftcintf 
to  brand  capital  punishment  "  a  relic  of  baiLarism."  in  otdcf  U 
prove  that  it  should  be  abolished. 

The  problem  of  prevention  of  murder  includes  rahous  efe- 
ments :  it  includes  the  question  of  the  possible  repetition  of  the 
crime  by  the  individual  on  trial,  the  ijueMiun  of  his  influence  bf 
precept  and  example,  and  that  of  hit  (Mrssible  pn>|>agaiion  of  ot- 
■pring  who  may  inherit  his  evil  prupemities  ;  and  it  abo  include* 
the  question  of  the  check  nf  fear  m  other  would-be  murderers. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  imprisonment  fur  life  would  act  as  aa 
eflectual  preventive  in  all  these  respects,  'Inhere  may  be,  howTTTT, 
various  objections  to  this  penally.  In  the  first  pbce,  an  oorniMlt' 
tioiul  life-ientenre  without  hujie  of  panlon  is  diffit  ult  to  ntabbth, 
especially  in  democratic  coimtrics  ;  and  its  juuice  is  douUfil.  a 
caae  it  were  possible.  Kven  if  sentences  of  this  vm  were  tu  be 
passed,  pity  would  be  likely  to  intcrfi;re  later  with  their  eieiuitDO. 
And  then  the  momentous  question  arim  as  to  whether  ii  «uaU 
always  be  well- direr  ted  pilv.  The  men  in  whi.m  ihe  nitht  of 
pardon  is  vested  are  not  always  wise  in  their  use  of  tl,  and  m  demo- 
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cratic  countries  they  are  guided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  will 
ofimportunate  portions  of  society  which  is  often  sti!!  less  wise.  The 
sentimentality  which  now  vents  itself  in  loading  down  violent 
criminals  with  flowers,  fruit,  gifts  of  all  sorts,  letters,  photographs, 
commiserations  for  their  "  misfortune,"  and  even  offers  of  mar- 
riage, is  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  safety  of  society  in  case 
the  murderer  lives.  This  sentimentality,  which  in  many  countries 
exalts  the  criminal  into  a  hero,  and  in  France  turns  the  police  court 
into  a  fashionable  place  of  amusement,  were  it  not  to  be  followed 
by  the  dread  ending  which  the  sterner  members  of  society  exact, 
and  were  the  hope  of  pardon  still  open,  might  invest  arrest  with 
even  some  attractions  to  the  murderer,  who  is  frequently  a  hero 
in  his  own  eyes.  The  prominence  of  a  desire  for  notoriety  is  evi- 
dent in  criminals  of  the  Jack -the -Ripper  and  other  types.  The 
sentimentality  which  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  legitimate 
mercy,  and  the  mercy  to  the  individual  which  amounts  to  the  worst 
of  cruelty  to  many  others,  is,  indeed,  a  continual  danger  to  society 
and  a  hindrance  to  useful  reforms. 

Again,  if  the  criminal  be  condemned  to  life-imprisonment,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  his  escape  to  be  considered,  and  the 
fact  that  he  will  probably  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish  his 
escape.  The  dangers  of  ultimate  success  may  not  be  so  large; 
our  prisons  are  nowadays  strongly  built,  the  warders  and  other 
officers  are  very  seldom  open  to  bribes,  and  the  proportion  of  es- 
capes is  extremely  small.  Nevertheless,  the  hopelessness  of  a  life- 
sentence  must  constitute  a  strong  motive  for  the  stimulation  of  effort 
and  ingenuity  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  a  man  who  has 
not  before  hesitated  at  murder,  and  who  has  no  greater  penalty  to 
fear  in  case  of  any  number  of  repetitions  of  the  crime,  will  hesitate 
when  his  hberty  and  all  it  means  to  him  of  freedom  from  irksome 
discipline  and  restraint  of  vice,  is  at  stake.  And  in  case  of  escape 
society  has  to  fear,  not  only  repetitions  of  the  crime,  but  also  the 
numberless  and  complex  workings  of  the  criminal's  influence  on 
others,  and  the  propagation  of  offspring  who  may  inherit  his  evil 
propensities. 

And,  furthermore,  if  the  sentence  of  life -imprisonment  is  carried 
out,  the  murderer's  influence  on  the  other  tenants  of  the  prison  is 
to  be  considered,  in  case  he  is  not  kept  in  solitary  confinement. 
The  preservation  of  a  large  number  of  desperate  criminals,  in  con- 
tact with  the  less  corrupt  ones  whose  reform  is  being  attempted, 
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has  many  olijcctions.  Criminals  have  more  than  t>n<  r  sratr  1  :''..! 
they  learned  their  worst  principle:}  from  eo!n;uiii<iri%  i;i  ;•;>  - .  :. : 
many  of  our  prirji^n^  and  many  of  our  refor!ii.itt>riri  i...i-  •-•". 
called  mere  s<  hools  of  vice.  Moreover,  in  nuint  i:n:n*;  i- .:  :  » 
perate  criminaU.  we  are  spcmling  lar^e  mjuis  r«r  i-.r.r  •  ■ :  rt 
while  humlreds  of  hetti-r  men  are  left  to  btane,  aii<!  t.,\j..-.i:i  :i  i:- 
more  poorly  riot  lie  1  and  fed. 

'ITie  fact  thai  nviider  has  n«)t  inrreasecl  in  some  <  i»-.n!r:''^  »:■-:- 
the  1 1  eat h -sentence  has  In'en  aUili^hed  may  l»e  .nlnj;::.  li  «,  '■^ 
den«  e  in  the  m.itter,  1ml  cannot  Ire  re^jarded,  al'tn«',  .i»  •    :»!«.- 
For,  fir-it,  that  which  is  ft>r  the  jjcncral  jitHul  in  i>:\r  «i.;:.t\    .l.* 
nnt  he  so  in  another,  the  national  tem|X'ranu'nt,  I  »T:n  ■•!  j  ■■-•". 
ment,  ;ind  general  habits  of  whi*  h  are  difft-rent.     An*!,  f  .rr?.- :  ..  • 
it  may  be  said  that,  alihouj^h  statistical  undiiuhtr-ilv  jv.  :  :   : 
some  meaning  in  all  cases,  the  roinitlication  of  s-m  i.il  c   ■%  .  ■ 
n-n'hrs  it  «ifti-n  «!iffi«  mIi  i-i  s;iy  i'i-.i  wli.it  xhv  -«.:•;. 'i    ■•.'  •    ■ 
in  tin-  pirtn'ilir  «  i^«-.      In   xUv  ilwiw.v  *..   :».?":.     :  .■  :  .     • 
c  Millet. Ill'  i'>  in  IV  :m\'*  be'rn  at  W'trk  v^M:«  h  w       ".!.-!■ 
n  r.nlf  r  «vrn  i!  \\.i'  t\*  ith  vnt-n*  •■   I.  m!   n  ■:'■•■:    .'■ 
\v.\-\,  •■\;--ri;n«-ii!>.  \s  \i\    I'-j.  .fil   t-i  li;--  .i).  ■].:■    :;     I    ' 
altv  hi'.  •■  !»'»:i  tit  !"'-.v  ii  riinl'-r  .iriv  •  ili.:'-'  -1       ■:'.•. 

Il-jt  •.  ••n*'  "t  til"   »'ii>v«"  ^i  it'll  M*  'f   •.  .■■,,  t  »  t^'   .1      '  '.    '. 
t.il   I'lni  .iMiiJii    iirj'.r   !>'•   re:n  >\'.-\   l-v   *.'..-•  j-r   ■.   ..    ■.      :    - 
|ir:«»ni    t  -r    inil'I.':    !>    i    if.-li-riin   1    t-    I.S    ;i.;  :       :.    .•  •  ■.     - 
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dency  to  regard  the  criminal  as  a  hero  is  not  fostered  by  the  death- 
sentence  —  whether  the  pity  aroused  at  so  extreme  a  fate  would 
not  be  inclined  to  take  a  less  harmful  form  if  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal  were  at  once  firm  and  humane  but  less  sensational. 
Doubtless,  the  glory  of  crime  and  half  its  attractiveness  for  a 
large  class  of  morbid  criminals  would  be  departed,  if  we  could 
come  to  regard  the  latter  with  commiseration  as  of  a  lower  and 
abnormal  type  of  humanity  and  to  treat  them  as  such.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  society,  as  a  whole,  is  yet  far  from  so 
scientific  a  conception ;  and  that  combined  firmness  and  kindness 
of  treatment  is  difficult  to  secure,  both  in  prison-officials  and  in 
those  officers  who  have  the  power  of  pardon  at  present  placed  in 
their  hands.  We  need  obviously  many  reforms  in  our  system  of 
sentence  and  pardon,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  our  prisons. 
We  need  more  men  like  Mr.  Brockway  of  Elmira,  Mr.  Wardwell 
of  Virginia,  and  those  other  modem  reformers  of  prison-life  whose 
office  is  to  them  a  matter  of  humanity  and  not  merely  of  business. 
And  especially,  we  need  more  firmness  in  society  as  a  whole ; 
sympathy  and  mercy  may  be  evils  in  the  path  of  human  progress 
when  they  deteriorate  into  a  weakness  which  sacrifices  the  inno- 
cent in  a  mistaken  humanity  towards  the  guilty.  In  order  to  be 
well  directed,  sympathy  must  consider  all  men,  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual alone  ;  only  then  is  it  an  unmitigated  good. 

But  as  for  the  argument  noticed  above  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  large  sums  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
criminal  classes  while  the  class  of  honest  laborers  is  yet  in  desti- 
tution, it  cannot  be  considered,  on  close  inspection,  as  of  great 
weight.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  well  to  maintain  the  criminal 
in  luxury  while  other  reforms  were  waiting.  But  if  we  act  on  the 
principle  of  deferring  all  less  important  reforms  until  all  the  more 
important  ones  are  accomplished,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  not  re- 
forming at  all.  Any  reform  that  is  well-timed  and  possible  is  im- 
portant ;  for  the  complication  of  social  relations  makes  all  reforms 
of  weight  in  their  wider  significance.  No  reforms  can  or  should 
be  made  in  a  lump ;  improvement  must  come  from  all  sides  and. 
little  by  little ;  sympathy  must  be  consistent  and  influence  social 
conditions  in  every  direction  gradually  as  it  gradually  increases. 
It  is  the  superficial  Utilitarianism  which  bids  us  wait  such  a  reform 
as  this,  though  possible,  for  another, — the  same  sort  of  Utilitari- 
anism which  advocates  the  introduction  of  the  Spartan  custom  of 
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^.    AU  tibew  Aii^  hm  their  idtttoa  to  c 

e,  to  other  wdal  evib,  or  refiacnt. 

Aod  here  wc  are  brought  finillf  to  the  cMB^dentioa  of  the 

jnt  hitherto  left  outofacconnl;— ■  pohit  which  bnut,  however, 

ritrong  ugoment;  namely,  Ibe  fact  of  the  poaible  coodewnMioo 

r  innocent  men  to  deadi.    Even  lince  the  Bnritalioa  of  capiul 

iniriinteot  U  ones  of  mnrder  die  kuoeent  hare  beea  hong  or 

Olottned  in  miitake  for  the  goOty.    And  far  inch   ni^rtii 

-at  b  no  repanUioa ;  ^  grave  never  givet  np  in  dead.    Men 

•re  aootetiniei  heen  diacovered  to  be  imweent  in  apite  of  the 

oogeat  evidence  againat  diem ;  human  obaervatkm  is  defective, 

mun  memory  Utible,  bnman  cbaracter —  capeciaBy  ndi  aa  oAn 

ipeaiB  fai  evidence  against  die  muidciei  —  by  no  meana  alaayi 

.dictly  honorable  and  honest.     Even  coofemioM  of  gaih  bne 

■ometitncs  been  proved  false.     As  with  regard  to  other  propon- 

tions  to  place  the  power  of  the  life  or  death  of  indrvidiuU  in  (be 

handi  of  their  fellow  men,  the  question  prcients  iuelf  ai  to  wheiher 

the  (lie  of  to  great  power  is  not  dangerout.     And  this  appean  to 

me  the  decisive  point  of  our  iiwiuiry. 

Societies  are  being  formed  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punnh- 
meot,  and  feeling  ii  growing  strong  in  its  bvor.  Lei  as  hope, 
however,  that  the  refurmers  will  adopt  a  policy  stringent  and 
judicious  as  well  as  mercilul ;  —  that  they  will  not  hrgtt  that, 
in  order  to  render  the  preservation  of  the  murderer  hannlns  id 
society  we  need  other  reforms  in  law  and  prison  managrmnit. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  all  qumions,  that  the  coalhrt 
between  the  principles  of  justice  and  mercy,  known  to  theologxjj 
Ethics,  resolves  itself,  frwm  a  higher  point  of  view,  into  the  qtiev 
tion  of  justice  only.  'ITte  merry  which  b  not  justice,  n  either 
mercy  to  one  at  the  expense  of  othen,  or  merry  that  spares  the 
offender  in  one  respect  to  hu  own  greater  disadvantage  in  another. 
The  ideal  character  is  thus  at  once  gentle  and  stroi^. 

We  have  followed  the  development  of  ahniiun  from  egotun  op 
to  the  point  where  the  thought  of  punishment  enwing  upon  the 
non-peribrmance  of  duty  ceases  to  play  a  large  pan  m  the  motTre 
to  action,  the  reward  of  the  pleasure  of  uiben  and  of  (heir 
graiiiudc  amt  love  forming  a  complex  motive.  Itui  beyond  even 
the  incentives  of  love  there  lies  Kill  a  bigfaer  motive  which,  in 
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cases  of  conflict,  must  figure  as  the  highest  morally.  In  an  ideal 
state,  the  social  sanction  could  not  conflict  with  duty ;  but  until 
we  reach  such  a  state,  the  independence  of  moral  motive  must  be 
observed,  the  moral  man  must  do  what  appears  to  him  right,  in 
spite  of  public  opinion.  The  course  has  its  dangers,  and  the  prin- 
ciple must  be  carried  out  with  caution,  the  questions  involving 
such  a  course  be  carefully  considered  from  all  sides  and  in  all 
lights.  But  when  this  has  been  done,  the  sense  of  duty  remains 
supreme.  In  the  ideal  man,  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed 
should  constitute  the  strongest  pleasure,  the  consciousness  of 
failure  in  duty  the  severest  pain.  This  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  Ibsen  gives  us  in  "Rosmersholm";  society  has  not 
advanced  from  savagery  by  permitting  all  pleasures  which  the 
individual  desires ;  nor  can  it  advance  fiirther  towards  the  ideal 
by  permitting  the  individual  to  choose  those  pleasures  which  the 
future  shall  regard  as  evidence  of  our  present  semi- barbarous 
state,  since  they  are  pleasures  inimical  to  the  peace  of  others 
and  the  general  good  of  society ;  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  present 
and  future,  the  harmony  between  pleasure  and  duty  (that  is 
between  the  conflicting  pleasures  of  individuals)  can  be  attained 
only  by  habit  which  shall  bring  the  desires  of  the  individual  into 
harmony  with  duty.  Thus  only  can  all  desires,  the  happiness  of 
all  individuals,  attain  to  harmony,  —  to  "  full  "  equilibrium. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  we  have  reason  to  doubt  the 
moral  conviction  of  very  many  who  protest  against  the  "  immoral " 
and  "  superstitious "  restriction  of  personal  pleasure  in  certain 
directions.  Were  such  individuals  morally  convinced,  were  duty  to 
their  fellow  men  really  uppermost  in  their  minds,  they  would  not 
choose  darkness  and  secrecy  for  their  deeds,  but  after  carefvil  and 
thorough  statement  of  their  opinions  and  reasons  would  show  the 
earnestness  of  their  belief  by  open  act  The  man  whose  moral 
conviction  is  to  him  the  highest  duty  does  not  fear  public  opinion, 
but  dares  to  follow  that  which  seems  to  him  right,  in  the  face 
of  slander ;  therefore,  we  suspect  the  man  who  hides  his  deeds, 
of  seeking  his  own  pleasure  and  not  that  of  society  as  a  whole. 

"  Conscience  is  harder  than  our  enemies, 
Knows  more,  accuses  with  more  nicely. 
Not  needs  (o  question  Rumor  if  we  fall 
Below  the  perfect  level  of  our  thought. 
I  fear  no  outward  arbiter," 

says  Don  Silva  in  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy," 
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lot  for  our  rncoanfcnieni,  let  a>  coMcinpbtr  dbe  hcfoK 
ractcn  nhJch  prugm*  ha  dcvrloped.  Ffirni  ihctr  «c  a^ 
;  hope  and  courage,  in  thrtc  we  may  fiod  the  be«i  roafaW 
t  tnural  evolution  of  our  nee,  and  the  [itoini*e  of  the  heiM 
are  whkh  man  olune  can  work  uut  hy  ervr-n-newed  rfiat , 
e  lore  of  nich  chanirter*,  ami  even  the  knuwtcd^  tfaM  *^ 
■t,  n  the  hijibnt  joy  oT  human  atuKuiion,  a  joy  whidk  Am 
eMM  age  toay  (k\  in  a  degm  that  no  (oriDer  a(r  haa  kaowa; 
1  beteiB  lia  the  peater  heaatj  of  the  pr««c«  tiote  om  ■■ 
wn  tht  thought  of  pich  characten  can  uutaia  ut  «««>  ■ 
T  own  lelf-doubi.  What  man  haa  (tune,  man  can  do.  Naj.  kc 
lU  do  more,  mncb  more. 

rbe  qoettkni  «■  to  the  ftnal  deamittica  of  the  faonua  ncx, 
ether  bf  loddeo  cataatropbe  or  flow  decay,  caa  bnle  aflta 
ppinea,  at  preaent,  or  for  very  naay  ages  to  cone.  As  yet, 
ohition  it  in  the  directiwi  of  a  greater  harmony  that  meaiis  coa- 
tinualty  greater  pleasure  to  life.  We  have  not  reached  our  mau- 
nuni,  we  arc  evolving  upwards  towards  it.  ihe  pcuimtat  i«  (uod 
of  making  much  of  the  final  end  of  our  pbnel ,  but  the  heahbr 
and  micceuful  will  be  happy  In  ipitc  of  future  age«,  and  the  eiim 
and  degree  of  happiness  will  continue  to  increase  fur  turh  aa 
immense  period  of  time  that  there  u  no  reason  fat  coftudenoi 
the  destrtKtion  of  our  race  ai  exerting  any  important  influenrr  oa 
ethical  theory.  The  Ioh  of  our  faith  in  imlividual  immortality  » 
a  far  greater  source  of  present  pain.  It  leaves  death  a  harder 
•orrow  ;  —  but  it  lends  life  new  meaning.  The  good  we  itrtre  fcv 
bes  r>o  longer  in  a  world  of  dreams  on  the  other  side  the  gra«T , 
h  is  brought  down  to  earth  and  waits  to  be  rcaliied  h*  hutaaa 
hands,  through  human  labor.  We  are  called  on  to  fbnake  the 
finer  egoism  that  centred  all  its  care  on  self-iahratioti,  (or  a  Um 
of  our  own  kind  that  shall  triumph  over  death,  and  leave  its  iraptvai 
on  the  joy  of  generations  to  come.  There  a  lomcthiog  loai  « 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  faith  to  us  who  were  reared  in  it.  Tbe 
hope  of  restitution,  to  the  individual,  from  supenuiural  casie, 
here  or  hereafter,  is  farever  doiw  away  with.  There  is  no  mtitv- 
tion.  In  our  favorite  ituvel,  when  the  doors  are  closeii  aoJ  the 
lights  extinguished,  that  some  unspeakable  sorrow  may  hide  itself 
in  darkt>ess  and  silence,  we  can  always  lum  back  the  Iraves  till  •« 
are  again  in  the  midst  of  light  awl  music  and  daiKing,  and  the 
heart  for  which  tbe  tragic  knife  ia  pitilesaly  sharpening  in  the  haad 
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of  Destiny,  is  yet  untouched.  But  in  the  book  of  Reality,  there 
is  no  turning  back ;  the  pages  are  burned  before  our  eyes  as  we 
read.  Sooner  or  later,  we  all  of  us  reach  the  point  where  that 
which  made  life  most  worth  living  has  passed  away  from  us  forever. 
There  is  no  help  save  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  shall  make 
us  all  draw  closer  in  sympathy  and  by  mutual  kindness  render  loss 
less  bitter.  As  we  accept  the  Truth,  and  bow  our  head  to  the 
Inevitable,  we  may  learn  a  less  narrow  happiness  for  this  life  and 
for  the  Hereafter,  from  the  great  pioneers  of  Scientific  Doubt  and 
pure  Humanitarianism,  one  of  whom  has  written  :  — 

"  Oh,  may  I  join  (he  choir  invisible 
Of  thiise  immoclal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  piesence;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  tu  generosity. 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
Kor  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
In  thoughts  sublime  thai  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 

So  to  live  is  heaven  : 
Tu  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 
Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

This  is  life  to  come. 
Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  who  strive  to  follow.     May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souli 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  igooy. 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, — 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused. 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible. 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 


c 


